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In  keeping  with  Master  Sheng  Yen’s  vision,  in  order  to  promote  different  aspects  of 
exchange  in  academic  research,  we  at  Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  have  begun  to 
publish  three  educational  series: 

Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  Research  Series  (DDBC-RS), 

Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  Translation  Series  (DDBC-TS) 

Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  Special  Series  (DDBC-SS) 

The  Research  Series  (DDBC-RS)  is  primarily  intended  as  a  venue  for  academic  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  Buddhist  Studies  in  general  and  of  Chinese  Buddhism  in  particu¬ 
lar.  The  Translation  Series  (DDBC-TS)  will  present  English  renditions  of  Chinese  ca¬ 
nonical  works  as  well  as  other  important  works,  or  else  Chinese  translations  of  aca¬ 
demic  publications  on  Buddhism  that  have  appeared  in  European  languages  or  Japa¬ 
nese,  etc.  The  Special  Series  (DDBC-SS)  will  accommodate  works  which  require  spe¬ 
cial  publication  formats. 

Among  our  future  goals  is  the  extensive  development  of  Buddhist  digital  publishing 
and  information  to  adapt  to  the  interactive  and  hyper-connective  environment  of  the 
Web  2.0  age.  This  will  allow  research  outcomes  to  be  quickly  shared  and  evaluated 
through  the  participation  of  individual  users,  through  such  media  as  blogs,  shared  tag¬ 
ging,  wikis,  social  networks  and  so  on.  Our  hope  is  to  work  towards  developing  an 
open  environment  for  academic  studies  (perhaps  called  Science  2.0)  on  Buddhist  cul¬ 
ture  that  will  be  more  collaborative  and  efficient  than  traditional  academic  studies.  In 
this  way,  Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College  will  continue  to  help  foster  the  availability 
of  digital  resources  for  Buddhist  Studies. 


Huimin  Bhiksu,  President 
Dharma  Drum  Buddhist  College 
July  26,  2010 


Foreword 


This  book  presents  a  comparative  study  of  the  discourses  that  make  up  the  Pali  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikdya,  alongside  their  known  parallels  transmitted  in  other  reciter  traditions  and 
preserved  in  various  languages,  mainly  in  Chinese  translations. 

The  field  of  comparative  Nikaya-Agama  studies  dates  back  a  century  to  the  ground¬ 
breaking  work  of  Anesaki  Masaharu.1  It  has  recently  entered  a  period  of  rapid  growth, 
and  in  the  present  book  the  venerable  Analayo  contributes  substantially  to  this  newly 
invigorated  branch  of  Buddhist  Studies.  The  only  real  forerunner  to  this  study  is  The 
Chinese  Madhyama  Agama  and  the  Pali  Majjhima  Nikdya ,  by  Thich  Minh  Chau.2 
Whereas  Minh  Chau’s  book  is  organised  according  to  the  Chinese  Madhyama-agama, 
the  present  study  is  organised  according  to  the  Pali  Majjhima-nikdya.  It  differs  further 
in  dealing  with  all  the  Majjhima-nikdya  discourses  and  in  taking  account  of  a  maxi¬ 
mally  wide  range  of  known  parallel  discourses.  These  include  not  only  discourses  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Chinese  Agamas,  but  also  individual  Chinese  translations,  Tibetan  transla¬ 
tions,  fragmentary  Sanskrit  remains,  and  some  quotations  found  in  later  texts  -  together 
with  full  or  partial  parallels  from  within  the  Pali  Tipitaka.  Thus,  the  present  work,  de¬ 
spite  having  a  broadly  similar  objective  to  Minh  Chau’s  study,  differs  from  it  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  covering  an  entire  Nikdya  in  light  of  all  its  known  parallels. 

The  main  bulk  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  chapters  1  to  15,  which  correspond  to  the 
fifteen  vaggas  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya.  In  these  chapters,  each  of  the  discourses  mak¬ 
ing  up  those  vaggas  is  examined  alongside  its  parallel(s),  with  regard  to  structure,  con¬ 
tents,  and  other  essential  features.  Generally,  this  comparison  reveals  broad  agreement 
among  the  different  versions,  but  often  enough  it  brings  to  light  significant  differences 
in  detail.  Such  differences  are  then  discussed  in  terms  of  their  possible  historical  causes: 
sectarian  doctrinal  slant,  the  vicissitudes  of  oral  transmission,  insertion  of  commen- 
tarial  material,  translation  errors,  and  so  on.  Where  possible,  a  judgement  is  then  made 
on  which  of  the  versions  is  most  likely  to  have  accurately  preserved  this  or  that  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  message. 

Such  analytical  procedures  raise  some  crucial  issues  of  methodology,  which  are  duly 
discussed  in  the  book’s  Preface.  There  the  author  draws  attention  to  the  traditional 
criterion  of  coherence  and  consistency,  which  is  invoked  repeatedly  in  the  Buddha’s  dis¬ 
courses.  With  good  reason  he  adopts  this  criterion  as  a  basic  methodological  principle 
for  the  study.  Any  perceived  instance  of  incoherence  in  the  texts  being  studied  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  mutually  contradictory  statements  within  a  discourse  or  between  versions  of  a 
discourse)  is  deemed  to  require  explanation  in  terms  of  faulty  oral  transmission  or  some 
other  historical  process.  At  the  same  time,  the  author  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  what  constitutes  an  instance  of  incoherence  or  inconsistency;  for  example, 
statements  that  seem  to  contradict  each  other  could  instead  be  complementing  each  other. 


1  Anesaki  1908. 

2  Minh  Chau  1964/1991. 
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Explanation  in  terms  of  transmission  errors  requires  at  least  a  preliminary  concept  of 
how  the  discourses  might  have  been  committed  to  memory  and  then  passed  on  within 
the  Sangha.  The  author  provides  the  basis  for  such  a  concept  by  discussing  character¬ 
istics  of  oral  transmission  within  Buddhist  traditions. 

Having  initiated  this  discussion  of  oral  transmission  in  the  Introduction,  the  author 
subsequently  develops  it  in  the  Conclusion.  He  also  brings  into  consideration  outcomes 
of  relevant  psychological  research.  An  example  is  the  proposition  that,  whereas  the 
Vedic  style  of  memorization  would  have  been  conducive  to  accurate  verbatim  replica¬ 
tion,  the  Buddhist  style  would  have  been  conducive  to  inference-drawing  and  conse¬ 
quent  restructuring  of  the  memorized  material.  Such  observations  reveal  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  oral  transmission  that  has  not  previously  received  due  recognition:  not  all  of 
the  variations  between  different  versions  of  a  discourse  can  be  attributed  to  conscious 
editing.  By  thus  drawing  attention  to  the  role  of  the  reciters,  this  section  incidentally 
provides  a  welcome  human  context  for  the  findings  of  the  text-comparative  side  of  the 
project. 

Particularly  instructive  is  the  discussion  of  the  probable  role  of  commentary  in 
modifying  memorized  discourses.  Here  the  author  examines  how  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  discourse  and  commentary  appears  to  have  become  blurred.  The  examples  cited 
demonstrate  how  a  discrepancy  between  a  Pali  suttci  and  its  Chinese  parallel  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  unconscious  incorporation  of  commentarial  material. 

The  Conclusion,  and  with  it  the  entire  work,  finishes  up  with  a  simple  but  significant 
observation:  the  study  has  revealed  no  evidence  that  any  particular  line  of  transmission 
has  preserved  the  discourses  more  faithfully  than  the  others.  An  implication  of  this  is 
that  the  researcher  should  not  rely  exclusively  on  any  one  version  of  the  Nikayas! Aga- 
mas.  In  particular,  study  of  the  Pali  Nikayas  alone  can  yield  only  a  partial  and  imper¬ 
fect  picture.  For  a  maximally  complete  and  clear  picture,  the  Pali  suttas  must  be  com¬ 
pared  with  their  available  Chinese  and  other  parallels. 

In  carrying  out  this  project,  the  venerable  Analayo  has  established  a  challenging  pre¬ 
cedent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  will  inspire  the  production  of  similarly  compre¬ 
hensive  studies  based  on  the  remaining  Pali  Nikayas  and  their  Chinese  counterparts. 


Roderick  S.  Bucknell 
University  of  Queensland 
August  2010 


Preface:  Research  Scope  and  Purpose 

The  present  work  is  a  revised  version  of  my  habilitation  research,  conducted  under 
Professor  Michael  Hahn  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  which  had  as  its  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  my  wish  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  discourses  found  in  the  Majjhi- 
ma-nikdya.  1  had  earlier  undertaken  a  study  of  the  Satipatthana-sutta  found  in  the  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikdya  for  my  PhD,  during  the  course  of  which  the  significance  of  the  parallels 
to  this  discourse  preserved  in  Chinese  had  become  increasingly  evident  to  me.  The 
successful  conclusion  of  my  PhD  in  2000  afforded  me  the  time  to  learn  Chinese  (and 
eventually  Tibetan),  equipped  with  which  it  was  only  natural  to  embark  on  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  Satipatthdnci-sutta,  followed  by  extending  this  research  and  examin¬ 
ing  to  the  other  discourses  found  in  the  same  collection  in  the  light  of  their  parallels 
preserved  by  other  reciter  traditions,  extant  mainly  in  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan.3 
In  what  follows,  1  present  the  results  of  these  studies  in  the  sequence  in  which  the  re¬ 
spective  discourses  occur  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya,  thereby  providing  a  kind  of  modern 
commentary  to  each  of  the  Pali  discourses.4 

My  examination  of  differences  between  various  versions  of  a  discourse  is  undertaken 
not  only  from  the  perspective  of  textual  transmission,  but  also  from  the  viewpoint  of 
their  implications  for  doctrinal  aspects  of  early  Buddhism,  thus  combining  a  textual 
study  with  a  study  of  the  thought  world  of  early  Buddhism.5  However,  my  main  focus 

3  While  my  study  is  deeply  indebted  to  Minh  Chau  1964/1991,  it  differs  in  that  I  take  into  account  all  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  examine  them  in  the  light  not  only  of  their  Madhyama-agama  paral¬ 
lels,  but  also  take  into  accout  parallels  found  in  the  other  three  Chinese  Agamas,  in  individual  Chinese 
translations,  in  Sanskrit  fragments  and  Tibetan  texts,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  parallels  preserved  in 
other  languages.  Although  drawing  mainly  on  the  early  discourses,  I  have  at  times  taken  into  account 
relevant  material  from  the  Vinayas,  and  from  works  of  the  jdtaka  or  avadana  type,  whenever  possible. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  I  have  not  consulted  discourse  quotations  found  in  later  works  and  treatises.  To 
attempt  to  do  so  in  a  comprehensive  way  would  have  stretched  the  scope  of  my  research  beyond  the 
bounds  of  feasibility.  In  those  instances  where  I  have  been  able  to  include  relevant  instances,  for  works 
like  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  or  the  Yogdcarabhumi  I  usually  add  references  to  the  Chinese  version(s) 
alongside  the  Sanskrit  text,  but  not  to  the  Tibetan. 

4  The  decision  to  take  a  Pali  discourse  collection  as  my  starting  point  does  not  intend  to  present  a  value 
judgement  of  the  Pali  Nikdyas  as  such.  Instead,  it  simply  reflects  the  fact  that  the  Pali  Nikdyas  have  pre¬ 
served  the  most  complete  body  of  texts  representative  of  early  Buddhist  literature  that  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  by  a  single  Buddhist  school.  Since  my  study  is  based  on  a  Pali  discourse  collection,  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  use  Pali  terminology  (except  for  anglicized  terms  like  Dharma  and  the  term  Nirvana)  in  my  dis¬ 
cussion  and  when  translating  from  Chinese,  etc.  (without  in  each  case  marking  such  usage  with  a  *),  at 
times  even  when  referring  to  sources  that  are  originally  in  Sanskrit.  With  this  I  do  not  intend  to  present 
Pali  terminology  as  being  in  principle  preferable.  Rather,  my  decision  is  simply  guided  by  the  wish  to 
make  reading  easier  through  introducing  some  degree  of  consistency  in  the  use  of  proper  names  and  to 
facilitate  comparison  with  the  Pali  discourses.  By  using  Pali  terms,  I  also  do  not  intend  to  take  a  position 
on  the  Indie  original  on  which  the  Chinese  or  other  translations  were  based.  For  transcribing  Chinese 
characters  I  use  the  pin-yin  (bf'Tr)  system,  for  Romanizing  Tibetan  the  system  devised  by  Wylie  1959. 
On  my  use  of  the  notion  of  a  “parallel”  cf.  below  p.  1035. 

5  When  studying  the  discourses  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya,  I  have  tried  to  draw  on  secondary  publications  as 
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is  on  those  formal  differences  and  textual  characteristics  that  can  contribute  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  early  discourses  as  testimonies  of  the  early  Buddhist  oral  tradition. 

This  focus  on  an  understanding  of  the  early  Buddhist  oral  tradition  naturally  leads  me 
to  an  emphasis  on  the  Pali  Nikayas  and  the  Chinese  Agamas,  since  these  are  entire  col¬ 
lections  of  texts  transmitted  by  particular'  reciter  traditions.  In  order  to  reach  a  maxi¬ 
mum  degree  of  comprehensiveness  and  to  fully  explore  the  potential  of  the  discourse 
material  preserved  in  Chinese,6  in  addition  to  these  collections  1  have  also  tried  to  take 
into  account  parallels  to  a  particular  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  found  outside  of  the 
Agamas.  Thus  my  comparative  studies  also  cover  a  number  of  individual  Chinese 
translations,  discourses  that  have  been  translated  “individually”  or  singly,  in  as  much 
as  1  have  been  aware  of  their  paralleling  a  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse. 

Some  of  these  individual  Chinese  translations  date  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  or¬ 
ganized  translation  activity  in  the  second  century  AD  and  are  thus  fascinating  testimo¬ 
nies  to  the  endeavour  and  the  struggles  of  the  Chinese  translators,  who  stood  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  translation  enterprise  that  produced  one  of  the  most  extensive  collections 
of  translated  material  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  gap  they  had  to  bridge  could  not 
have  been  wider,  as  they  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the  thoroughly  structured  grammar 
of  Sanskrit  and  Middle  Indie  languages,  even  though  their  native  language  knew  no  equi¬ 
valent  to  these.7  The  difficulties  involved  in  bridging  this  gap  have  inevitably  influenced 


much  as  these  were  known  and  available  to  me.  The  broad  scope  of  my  work  has  prevented  me  from 
undertaking  a  more  exhaustive  survey  of  relevant  publications,  hence  my  references  are  only  meant  to 
provide  a  starting  point  for  further  bibliographical  research  by  those  interested  in  following  up  a  particu¬ 
lar  topic.  I  also  need  to  mention  that  limitations  of  space  and  time  have  not  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
discuss  various  theories  or  propositions  advanced  in  some  of  these  secondary  publications.  Thus  often  I 
just  refer  to  a  comment  or  a  proposition  that  seems  to  me  significant  and  worthwhile  quoting,  without 
thereby  necessarily  agreeing  with  points  made  elsewhere  in  the  same  publication.  Another  shortcoming  I 
would  like  to  put  on  record  is  that  my  ignorance  of  Japanese  has  prevented  me  from  taking  into  account 
research  published  in  that  language  (except  for  editions  of  Sanskrit  texts). 

6  Regarding  the  potential  and  importance  of  the  material  preserved  in  Chinese,  de  Jong  1968:  15  com¬ 
ments  that  “no  student  of  Buddhism,  even  if  he  is  interested  only  in  Indian  Buddhism,  can  neglect  the 
enormous  corpus  of  Chinese  translations”;  cf.  also  de  Jong  1974:  76-78.  As  Lancaster  1979:  224-226 
points  out,  “in  the  Chinese  canon  we  have  an  invaluable  source  of  evidence  ...  with  some  assurance  that 
those  translators  knew  their  craft  and  practiced  it  with  vigour  and  accuracy”.  He  notes  that  “writing  was 
of  necessity  the  skill  of  a  learned  person  ...  important  manuscripts  were  given  to  the  most  educated  and 
skilled  calligraphers  for  copying  ...  the  result  of  the  Chinese  scribal  procedure  has  been  great  accuracy  in 
the  transmission  of  the  texts”.  Carrithers  1983a:  8  sums  up  that  “though  the  Pali  texts  are  still  the  single 
most  useful  source  ...  in  many  respects  they  can  be  corrected  and  improved  by  readings  from  the  Central 
Asian  finds  or  from  Tibetan  and  Chinese.  Certainly  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  sources  are  indispensable 
for  establishing  what  the  oldest  sources  are”. 

7  Link  1961:  283-284  notes  that  the  early  Chinese  Buddhists  lacked  “both  the  terminology  and  even  the 
conceptual  framework  for  handling  formal  linguistic  and  grammatical  problems”,  in  fact  “the  very  notion 
of  what  constitutes  a  ‘word’  led  to  enormous  difficulties”,  as  “Chinese  has  no  inflectional  morphology”, 
so  that  “a  word  was  a  logograph,  a  ‘character"”  and  “as  such  it  was  felt  by  the  Chinese  to  be  immutable”. 
Moreover,  “gender  (unknown  in  Chinese)  seems  to  have  impressed  Chinese  Buddhist  philologists  as 
something  quite  strange”.  Besides,  there  were  “the  difficulties  of  grasping  an  alphabetic,  as  opposed  to  a 
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the  quality  of  the  translations  undertaken  during  this  period,  so  that  the  Chinese  of  such 
individual  translations  can  at  times  be  cryptic  and  difficult  to  understand,  and  transla¬ 
tion  errors  have  inevitably  left  their  impact  on  the  present  shape  of  these  discourses. 
Nevertheless,  at  times  they  offer  interesting  perspectives  on  a  particular  passage.8 

My  studies  in  the  following  pages  are  mainly  based  on  reporting  and  examining  dif¬ 
ferences  that  to  me  seem  relevant  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  respective  Majjhima-ni- 
kciya  discourse.9  When  comparing  different  versions  of  a  discourse,  one  is  inevitably 


logographic,  writing  system”.  Nattier  1990:  208  explains  that  ‘‘it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  more  dis¬ 
similar  languages  than  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  (or  Prakrit).  The  language  families  to  which  they  belong  are 
totally  unrelated,  their  grammars  are  a  study  in  contrasts,  and  they  shared  (at  least  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Buddhism  in  China)  virtually  no  vocabulary  in  common”;  cf.  also  von  Humboldt  1836/2003:  138. 

8  A  proper  understanding  of  such  discourses  requires  a  detailed  study  of  and  familiarity  with  the  transla¬ 
tion  terminology  of  the  respective  translator(s),  whose  identity  often  needs  first  of  all  to  be  ascertained 
(cf.,  e.g.,  the  survey  in  Nattier  2008).  Since  I  lack  such  specialist  knowledge,  my  studies  of  these  individ¬ 
ual  translations  remain  to  some  degree  provisional  and  I  had  to  rest  content  with  simply  giving  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  translator  as  recorded  in  the  Taisho  edition,  without  attempting  to  ascertain  the  probability  of 
such  identifications  or  trying  to  determine  the  precise  time  of  translation.  The  broad  scope  of  my  re¬ 
search  has  made  such  more  detailed  investigations  impossible. 

9  In  regard  to  translation  terminology,  in  general  I  just  follow  the  established  renderings.  Thus  while  in 
Analayo  2003a  I  used  “cognition"  for  sahha ,  now  I  follow  the  example  of  Skilling  1997a:  477  note  31 
and  adopt  the  more  frequently  used  rendering  “perception”,  although  perhaps  “(conceptual)  identification” 
(cf.  Potter  1996:  128)  would  best  convey  the  implications  of  the  term.  Key  terms  where  I  depart  from  the 
standard  renderings  are  bodhi,  dukkha,  and  satipatthana.  By  rendering  bodhi  as  “awakening”,  instead  of 
“enlightenment”,  I  follow  suggestions  made  by  Migot  1952:  450  and  Norman  1990:  26,  cf.  also  Collins 
1998:  213.  They  point  out  that  V Ibudh  means  to  “wake  up”  or  “awaken”,  and  does  not  bear  a  relation  to 
light,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  54  at  MN  I  365,31,  where  patibuddho  describes  someone  who  wakes  up  from  sleep. 
In  fact,  although  MN  4  at  MN  I  23,26  presents  the  Buddha's  awakening  as  the  overcoming  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  ignorance,  avijja  vihatd  ...  tamo  vihato,  and  AN  4:144  at  AN  II  140,2  speaks  of  wisdom  as  a  su¬ 
preme  light,  pannobhdso,  AN  3:89  at  AN  I  236,17,  AN  7:3  at  AN  IV  3,9,  and  Th  906  compare  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Nirvana,  equivalent  to  bodhi,  to  the  extinction  of  a  light,  instead  of  the  appearance  of  a  light. 
Even  the  expression  dloko  udapadi,  used  in  relation  to  the  Buddha’s  awakening  in  SN  56:11  at  SN  V 
422,5,  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  arising  of  “light”,  but  rather  to  the  arising  of  “clarity”  (cf.  also  the 
definition  of  alokasanm  in  Vibh  254,13,  and  the  point  made  by  Gokhale  1989:  6  that  any  manifestation 
of  the  element  fire,  teja,  would  be  absent  from  the  Nibbdnic  experience,  e.g.,  Ud  8:1  at  Ud  80,11). 
Gimello  2004:  50  comments  that  “those  who  are  attentive  to  the  more  literal  meaning  of  the  Indie  origi¬ 
nal  tend  to  translate  bodhi  in  English  as  ‘awakening’,  and  this  is  to  be  recommended”.  In  regard  to  duk¬ 
kha,  although  this  term  at  times  stands  for  “pain”  as  a  felt  experience,  in  other  contexts  it  covers  all  types 
of  feeling,  instances  where  a  translation  as  “suffering”  runs  the  risk  of  being  misleading  (cf.  also,  e.g., 
Collins  1998:  140,  Gowans  2003:  120-121,  Malalasekera  1968:  72,  and  Werner  2007:  13;  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nuances  covered  by  dukkha  cf.  Hoffman  1987/1992:  27-45  and  Schmithausen  1977).  Thus,  for 
such  contexts,  it  would  be  better  to  render  dukkha  as  “unsatisfactory”,  although  I  generally  tend  to  sim¬ 
ply  use  the  Pali  term,  without  translating  it  (in  fact  Bailey  2003:  32  concludes  that  “ dukkha  is  an  untrans¬ 
latable  word  connoting  unsatisfactoriness,  disillusionment,  anxiety,  physical  pain  and  insecurity  in  every 
possible  modulation  and  dimension”).  In  regard  to  satipatthana,  I  understand  this  term  to  refer  to  the 
“establishing  of  mindfulness”,  deriving  it  from  sati  +  upatthaiur,  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  cf.  An¬ 
alayo  2003a:  29;  cf.  also  Klaus  1993:  78,  who  translates  satipatthana  as  “the  standing  near  of  attention”, 
and  AN  4:202  at  AN  II  218,29:  attand  ca  upatthitasati  hoti,  parah  ca  satipatthdne  samadapeti,  which,  as 
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confronted  with  the  need  to  choose  which  details  merit  explicit  treatment,  in  fact,  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  complete  translation  of  all  versions  could  do  full  justice  to  all  the  simi¬ 
larities  and  variations  found  between  the  different  versions  of  a  discourse. 

Ideally,  a  comparative  study  of  the  different  versions  of  a  discourse  should  proceed 
by  establishing  a  critical  edition  of  all  texts  involved,  followed  by  preparing  synoptic 
translations.  In  view  of  the  broad  scope  of  my  study  and  the  considerable  number  of 
texts  taken  into  consideration,  to  provide  such  critical  editions  and  synoptic  transla¬ 
tions  would  require  a  lifetime  of  work  and  result  in  a  publication  of  a  size  exceeding  a 
translation  of  the  four  Pali  Nikayas.10  Due  to  the  restrictions  that  naturally  result  from 
the  compass  of  my  research,  the  following  pages  can  only  give  a  first  survey  of  the 
material,  an  overview  that  is  in  need  of  being  supplemented  by  more  detailed  studies  of 
each  individual  discourse. 

Moreover,  the  original  research  on  which  the  present  publication  is  based  was  under¬ 
taken  as  an  academic  project  that  had  to  be  completed  within  three  years.  This  inevita¬ 
bly  led  to  a  number  of  errors  and  slips,  caused  by  working  on  a  large  number  of  texts  in 
various  languages  within  a  short  period  of  time.  In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
successful  completion  of  this  tour  de  force  in  2007, 1  have  revised  my  studies  and  hope¬ 
fully  been  able  to  redress  most  of  these  errors,  although  time  has  not  permitted  me  to 
redo  the  whole  research  completely  from  the  outset,  hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
slips  will  have  escaped  me. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  revision,  1  have  also  published  a  range  of  articles  in  which  1 
provide  translations  of  selected  discourses  that,  during  the  course  of  my  research,  had 
attracted  my  attention.11  Such  studies  provide  a  more  precise  picture  of  the  particular 
discourse  in  question  than  possible  within  the  context  of  my  present  survey  of  a  whole 
collection  in  the  light  of  its  parallels. 


Kuan  2008:  104  points  out,  provides  a  good  basis  for  understanding  the  etymology  of  satipatthana,  as  in 
this  passage  “ satipatthana  is  evidently  rephrasing  upalthilasati”',  cf.  also  the  Sravakabhumi,  SSG  2007: 
180,13  (or  Shukla  1973:  293,16):  yd  supasthitasmrtitd,  idam  ucyate  smrter  upasthdnam. 

10  Although  the  scope  of  my  research  has  made  it  impossible  to  establish  a  critical  edition  of  each  text, 
when  quoting  passages  from  the  Pali  discourses  in  a  footnote  I  have  attempted  to  note  some  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  (except  for  such  variations  as,  e.g.,  between  b  and  v)  that  are  found  in  the  Burmese  (Be),  Ceylonese 
(Ce),  and  Siamese  (Se)  editions,  in  comparison  with  the  PTS  edition,  on  which  I  base  myself.  I  did  not 
consult  the  Nalanda  edition,  since  according  to  Hamm  1962:  359  this  mainly  reproduces  the  Burmese 
edition,  with  some  additional  variant  readings.  In  regard  to  Chinese  texts,  I  base  myself  on  the  CBETA 
edition  of  the  Taisho  ( A  (H).  For  Agama  discourses,  I  also  consulted  the  Fo-guang  (ftTc)  edition,  which, 
although  being  based  on  the  Taisho,  has  the  advantage  of  a  superior  punctuation  and  rich  footnotes.  In 
the  case  of  Sanskrit  texts  such  as  the  Divyavadana  or  the  Lalitavistara,  etc.,  I  provide  references  to  the 
early  editions  by  Cowell,  Lefmann,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  new  editions,  in  the  hope  that  this  will  facilitate 
quick  finding  of  the  relevant  passage  in  whichever  edition  is  more  easily  available  to  the  reader  (for  the 
same  reason,  for  works  of  art  I  list  several  publications  that  at  times  have  the  same  image).  For  Tibetan 
texts,  I  have  consulted  the  Derge  (D)  and  the  Peking  (Q)  editions.  When  quoting  various  text  editions,  I 
have  at  times  standardized,  adjusted  punctuation,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  conformity  and  better  readability. 

11  Several  of  these  articles  can  be  downloaded  at  http://www.buddhismuskunde.uni-hamburg.de/fileadmin/ 
pdf/analayo/publications.htm 
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In  sum,  I  am  afraid  that  my  work  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  high  standards  of  preci¬ 
sion,  as  it  is  not  based  on  the  in-depth  understanding  that  results  from  translating  all  of 
the  consulted  texts.  Hence  my  study  cannot  replace,  and  is  certainly  not  intended  to  re¬ 
place,  more  detailed  studies  of  each  single  discourse,  which  alone  will  be  able  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  finer  points  and  differences. 

What  my  research  does  offer,  however,  could  be  compared  to  a  picture  taken  with  a 
wide-angle  lens.  A  wide-angle  lens  picture  provides  a  comprehensive  vision,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  has  the  inevitable  drawback  that  smaller  details  do  not  stand  out  with  the 
clarity  and  precision  that  would  result  from  a  close-up.  To  use  yet  another  image,  my 
present  research  is  somewhat  like  fishing  with  a  big  meshed  net.  Even  though  smaller 
‘fish’  will  inevitably  escape  me,  the  big  ‘fish’  that  1  bring  home  hopefully  justify  my 
approach. 

My  research  falls  into  the  field  of  textual  studies  in  early  canonical  Buddhism,  in  the 
sense  that  it  presents  a  comparative  study  of  the  legacy  of  discourse  material  preserved 
by  the  reciters,  the  bhanakas.12  It  is  their  presentation  of  the  teachings  that  I  am  investi¬ 
gating,13  based  on  considering  their  legacy  as  source  material  for  early  Buddhist  thought 
that  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously.14 


12  In  order  to  reflect  the  oral  nature  of  the  discourses  that  are  the  objects  of  my  study,  I  employ  the  term 
“reciter”  ( bhdnaka )  to  refer  to  those  who  were  responsible  for  their  production  and  transmission.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  just  as  we  would  not  refer  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  as  a  “book”  or  to  its  discourses  as  “papers”, 
similarly  it  would  be  preferable  to  avoid  terms  like  “editors”  or  “redactors”.  The  discourses  of  the  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikaya  are  not  the  final  product  of  an  editorial  process  of  the  type  we  are  familiar  with,  or  of  the 
activities  of  one  or  several  redactors  or  authors,  comparable  to  what  we  know  from  our  modern  day 
publishing  or  reading  experiences.  Instead,  these  discourses  came  into  being  orally,  their  subsequent 
function  was  within  an  entirely  oral  setting,  and  their  transmission  took  place  for  centuries  just  by  oral 
means;  cf.  also  the  discussion  in  chapter  16. 

13  Thus  when  using  expressions  such  as,  for  example,  ‘the  Buddha  said  to  Brahma’,  I  certainly  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  convey  that  the  historical  Buddha  certainly  said  so,  nor  do  I  postulate  the  existence  of  Brahma. 
Instead,  I  only  intend  to  indicate  that  the  reciters  of  the  discourses  report  the  Buddha  to  have  spoken  in  a 
certain  way  to  Brahma.  It  would  become  cumbersome  reading  if  in  every  such  instance  I  were  to  men¬ 
tion  explicitly  that  I  only  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  discourses. 

14  Bronkhorst  1998a:  12  suggests  that  “rather  than  rejecting  beforehand  the  whole  canon  ...  I  propose  ... 
[that]  in  principle  the  canon  preserves  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha,  but  in  practice  certain  ideas  and 
practices  presented  in  it  have  to  be  discarded  for  specifiable  reasons”.  De  Jong  1993:  21  and  25  explains 
that  “the  fact  that  these  texts  were  transmitted  for  centuries  before  being  written  down  ...  makes  them  ... 
unreliable  witnesses  to  historical  events  ...  but  they  give  us  much  information  about  the  teachings  of 
early  Buddhism”.  According  to  him,  “it  would  be  hypercritical  to  assert  that  nothing  can  be  said  about 
the  doctrine  of  earliest  Buddhism  ...  the  basic  ideas  of  Buddhism  as  found  in  the  canonical  writings 
could  very  well  have  been  proclaimed  by  him  [the  Buddha],  transmitted  and  developed  by  his  disciples 
and,  finally,  codified  in  fixed  formulas”.  Frauwallner  1953:  465  voices  his  disagreement  with  those  who 
treat  the  canonical  texts  as  totally  unreliable,  believing  that  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Buddha  (“ebenso  wenig  kann  ich  rnich  aber  auch  der  Auffassung  anschliefien.  welche  die 
kanonische  Uberlieferung  des  Buddhismus  fur  vollkommen  unglaubwiirdig  halt  und  ...  meint,  da6  es 
aussichtslos  sei,  iiber  die  Lehre  des  Buddha  selbst  irgendetwas  Sicheres  ermitteln  zu  wollen”).  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  transmitted  texts  are  not  unreliable  merely  because  they  are  not  confirmed  by  external 
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In  my  attempt  to  comprehend  early  Buddhist  thought,  I  approach  the  discourses  on 
their  own  terms.  Here  a  key  aspect  seems  to  me  to  be  that,  in  the  thought  world  of  the 
early  discourses,  the  principle  of  coherence  is  a  central  argument  in  debate  situations.15 
As  soon  as  it  can  be  shown  that  an  earlier  statement  is  not  consistent  with  a  later  propo¬ 
sition,  a  position  becomes  untenable.16 

Taking  a  lead  from  the  principle  of  coherence  evident  in  such  contexts  as  a  basic 
element  of  early  Buddhist  thought,  my  present  exploration  is  based  on  applying  this 
principle  of  coherence  to  the  early  discourses  themselves.  That  is,  inconsistencies 
between  various  discourses  or  between  different  versions  of  a  discourse  are  in  need  of 
explanation,  or  else  point  to  some  problem  in  textual  transmission.17 

To  approach  the  early  discourses  in  this  manner  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  four 
great  standards  ( mahapadesa )  that  the  discourses  themselves  present  as  a  means  for 
scriptural  verification.18  According  to  these  four  great  standards,  the  consistency  of  a 
particular  text  with  other  texts  regarded  as  canonical  is  the  criterion  to  be  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  this  text  can  be  considered  as  authentic.19 


proofs  (“iiberliefertes  Quellenmaterial  ist  noch  nicht  unglaubwiirdig,  wenn  die  aufiere  Bezeugung  fehlt”). 
Those  who  nevertheless  wish  to  reject  the  value  of  such  material  would  according  to  him  also  have  the 
duty  to  explain  and  establish  how  this  material  has  come  into  being  (“wer  sie  [die  kanonischen  Texte] 
aber  trotzdem  verwirft,  darf  sich  nicht  auf  die  bloBe  Verneinung  beschranken.  sondern  hat  die  Pflicht, 
auch  ihr  Zustandekommen  zu  erklaren  und  zu  begriinden”)-  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  Pali  discourses  will  be  forthcoming  in  Analayo  2012e. 

15  Jayatilleke  1963/1980:  334  points  out  that  “in  the  Nikayas,  consistency  is  regarded  as  a  criterion  of 
truth”,  and  Vetter  1988:  ix  sees  no  “reason  for  accepting  ...  inconsistency  as  a  characteristic  of’  ancient 
Buddhism;  cf.  also  Watanabe  1983/1996:  74-75. 

16  E.g.,  MN  56  at  MN  I  377,10:  “your  earlier  [statement]  does  not  fit  with  your  later  [statement],  nor  does 
your  later  [statement]  fit  with  your  earlier  [statement],”  na  kho  te  sandhiyati  purimena  vd  pacchimam 
pacchimena  vd  purimam,  and  its  parallel  MA  133  at  T  I  629b29:  “[in  regard  to]  what  you  said,  the  ear¬ 
lier  deviates  from  the  later,  and  the  later  deviates  from  the  earlier,  there  is  thus  no  correspondence,” 

gt&m  mmm,  mi  mm®. 

17  This  would  be  in  line  with  the  methodological  observations  by  Bronkhorst  2000b:  32  (or  id.  2009:  8), 
who  suggests  that  contradictory  positions  need  to  be  examined  in  order  to  see  if  one  of  them  could  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  external  or  later  developments  (although  my  criteria  for  considering  something  as 
contradictory  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  his,  cf.  also  the  remark  by  Gethin  2004a:  209  that  at  times 
“focusing  on  the  divergent  and  incompatible  in  the  early  Buddhist  accounts  of  the  path  and  goal  is  a  classic 
instance  of  a  failure  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees”).  Reat  1996:  34  recommends  that  one  should  “assume 
that  the  historical  Buddha's  teaching  were  coherent,  if  not  perhaps  rigidly  systematic,  when  they  were 
given.  Therefore  any  reconstruction  of  these  teachings  should  reveal  a  coherent  framework  of  doctrine”. 
Therefore,  according  to  Schmithausen  1981:  200,  “when  there  are  instances  of  incoherence,  they  will 
have  to  be  taken  seriously  and  will  need  to  be  explained  (e.g.,  by  reference  to  textual  history  ...)”. 

18  In  the  Pali  discourses,  these  four  great  standards  are  described  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  123,30  and  AN  4:180 
at  AN  II  167,31;  for  a  comparative  study  of  these  four  cf.  Lamotte  1947. 

19  Tilakaratne  2000b:  14  explains  that  the  delivery  of  the  mahapadesas  is  based  on  the  premise  “that  what 
is  called  Dhamma  and  Vinaya  is  characterised  by  internal  consistence  and  coherence”;  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  mahapadesas  cf.  also,  e.g..  An  2002/2003,  Cousins  1983:  2-3,  Nimanong  2006:  82,  and 
Wynne  2004:  100-104,  just  to  mention  a  few  out  of  the  range  of  publications  on  this  topic. 
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Ideas  of  coherence  or  consistency  are,  however,  time-  and  culture-bound.  Here  I 
think  it  is  of  relevance  that  ancient  Indian  thought  knows  a  so-called  ‘four-fold  logic’, 
the  tetralemma.  The  four  alternatives  of  this  tetralemma  are  a  recurrent  feature  in  the 
early  Buddhist  discourses,  where  they  frequently  occur  in  analytical  expositions.  Thus, 
for  example,  four  types  of  person  are  distinguished  into  those  that: 
torment  themselves, 
torment  others, 
torment  both, 
torment  neither. 

Another  example  is  when  four  modes  of  action  are  treated  under  the  headings  of  being: 
dark  action, 
bright  action, 
dark-and-bright  action, 
neither-dark-nor-bright  action.20 

When  applying  ideas  of  coherence  or  consistency  to  early  Buddhist  thought,  I  think 
this  four-fold  approach  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Of  particular  relevance  is  the  third 
possibility  envisaged  by  the  tetralemma,  according  to  which  differences  need  not  al¬ 
ways  be  contradictory,  but  can  also  be  complementary.  That  is,  propositions  that  at  first 
sight  seem  to  conflict  with  each  other  might  on  closer  inspection  turn  out  to  tally.21 

Another  aspect  of  considerable  importance  for  a  proper  assessment  of  the  early  dis¬ 
courses  is  the  oral  nature  of  their  transmission.  In  order  to  provide  some  background  to 
this  oral  nature,  in  what  follows  I  survey  oral  aspects  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  of  its 
discourses.  I  come  back  to  the  theme  of  oral  transmission  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
my  study,  where  based  on  the  findings  of  modern  psychological  research  on  textual 
memory  I  attempt  to  develop  a  clearer  idea  of  the  dynamics  of  the  early  Buddhist  oral 
tradition  and  of  the  processes  that  appear  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  variations 
found  between  different  versions  of  a  discourse. 


20  MN  51  at  MN  I  341,2  and  MN  57  at  MN  I  389,21,  cf.  below  pp.  309  and  333;  cf.  also  the  discussion  in, 
e.g.,  Hoffman  1982  and  Sturm  1996:  53-63. 

21  To  allow  for  this  possibility  might  offer  a  helpful  perspective  on  some  of  the  ‘problems’  of  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  philosophy.  A  case  in  point  would  be  the  much-discussed  variants  to  the  twelve-link  presentation 
of  dependent  arising,  paticca  samuppada,  that  involve  less  than  twelve  links.  Instead  of  considering 
these  as  problematic,  perhaps  such  variants  could  just  be  seen  as  different  applications  of  the  same  basic 
principle  of  dependent  arising  (cf.  SN  12.20  at  SN  II  26,4),  which  can  express  itself  ‘in  terms  of  the 
twelve  links  and  ‘not  in  terms  of  the  twelve-links.  The  result  of  applying  the  third  possibility  from  the 
tetralemma  scheme  in  this  way  would  be  in  line  with  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Jones  2009a:  34  in  his 
recent  research  on  the  early  Buddhist  doctrine  of  dependent  arising,  which  according  to  him  “may  have 
been  understood  as  consisting  not  in  a  definite  number  of  dependently-arisen  terms,  but  as  a  flexible 
mode  of  presentation  using  five,  nine,  ten  or  twelve  links”.  Therefore,  “rather  than  asking  how  the 
twelve-fold  formulation  came  to  be  constituted  from  smaller  units,  the  historical  problem  should  be  re¬ 
framed  as  that  of  explaining  how  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  standard”. 


Introduction:  The  Majjhima-nikaya 

The  Majjhima-nikaya ,  the  “middle  [length]  collection”,  takes  its  name  from  the  inter¬ 
mediate  length  of  nearly  all  of  the  discourses  collected  in  this  second  of  the  four  Pali  Ni- 
kayas.22  The  Majjhima-nikaya  assembles  its  one-hundred-fifty-two  discourses  in  fifteen 
chapters,  grouped  into  three  main  subdivisions,  three  sets  of  “fifty”.  While  fourteen  out 
of  these  fifteen  chapters  have  ten  discourses  each,  one  chapter  has  twelve  discourses. 
Due  to  this  chapter  with  twelve  discourses,  the  last  of  these  three  main  subdivisions  has 
fifty-two  discourses,  even  though  its  title  is  uparipannasa,  “final  fifty”.23 

Regarding  these  three  “fifties”,  although  their  contents  cannot  be  neatly  set  apart  from 
each  other,  a  closer  investigation  reveals  some  differences  among  them.24  Thus  in  the  first 
set  of  fifty,  a  monk  or  a  group  of  monks  make  up  the  audience  in  over  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  discourses,  and  in  the  final  fifty  the  same  is  the  case  for  close  to  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  discourses  (including  one  discourse  spoken  to  nuns).  In  the  middle  fifty,  only  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  discourses  are  addressed  to  a  monk  or  a  group  of  monks,  even 
though  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  of  this  fifty  is  a  “chapter  on  monks”,  Bhikkhu-vagga, 
entirely  spoken  to  monks. 

In  the  first  set  of  fifty,  Sariputta  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  discourses  spoken  by  disci¬ 
ples,  followed  by  Mahamoggallana.25  In  the  middle  fifty,  Ananda  is  the  most  prominent 
speaker  of  discourses  spoken  by  disciples,  followed  by  Sariputta.26  In  the  final  fifty,  Sari¬ 
putta  and  Ananda  are  the  speakers  of  the  same  number  of  discourses.27  While  in  the  first 

22  Sv  I  23, S:  “What  is  the  middle  collection?  The  discourses  of  middle  length,  collected  in  fifteen  chapters, 
beginning  with  the  ‘discourse  on  the  root  instruction’,  one-hundred-and-fifty-two  discourses”,  katamo 
majjhimanikdyo  ?  majjhimappamanani  pancadasavaggasangahani  mulapariyayasuttddmi  diyaddhasatam 
dve  ca  suttani.  Horner  1954/1967:  x  interprets  this  definition  to  imply  that  “middle”  could  also  refer  to  the 
number  of  discourses  found  in  the  present  collection.  However,  the  “long  collection”,  DTgha-nikaya,  counts 
only  thirty-four  discourses,  so  that  on  this  interpretation  the  “long”  collection  should  rather  be  called  the 
“short”  collection,  as  it  has  the  least  number  of  discourses.  Moreover,  the  other  two  Nikayas  receive  their 
name  from  the  type  of  discourse  they  contain,  this  being  either  discourses  collected  according  to  topic 
(, samyutta )  or  according  to  numerical  principles  ( anguttara ),  titles  not  related  to  the  quantity  of  discourses 
these  collections  contain. 

23  Norman  1983a:  48;  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  cf.  below  p.  765. 

24  Extracts  of  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2010m.  Several  points  made  in  the  present 
introduction  and  in  my  subsequent  studies  have  also  appeared  in  Sujato  2005,  occasionally  with  explicit 
acknowledgement  of  their  provenance  from  draft  versions  of  my  studies,  which  I  had  circulated  among 
friends  in  2003  and  2004,  cf.,  e.g.,  Sujato  2005:  72  note  115. 

25  MN  3,  MN  5,  MN  9,  MN  28,  and  MN  43  are  spoken  by  Sariputta,  whereas  MN  15  and  MN  50  are  spoken 
by  Mahamoggallana.  To  the  last  two,  MN  37  could  perhaps  be  added,  since  although  my  survey  only  takes 
into  account  discourses  that  are  attributed  as  a  whole  to  a  particular  monk,  not  discourses  where  a  monk 
plays  a  secondary  role  by  making  a  shorter  remark  or  asking  a  question,  etc.,  Mahamoggallana’ s  role  in 
MN  37  seems  to  be  rather  central. 

26  MN  52,  MN  53,  MN  76,  and  MN  88  are  spoken  by  Ananda;  MN  69  and  MN  97  are  spoken  by  Sariputta. 

27  MN  108,  MN  123,  and  MN  132  are  spoken  by  Ananda;  MN  114,  MN  141,  and  MN  143  are  spoken  by 
Sariputta  (I  consider  MN  144  as  a  discourse  spoken  by  Channa). 
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set  of  fifty  Ananda  never  features  as  the  author  of  a  discourse,  Mahamoggallana  does  not 
appear  as  the  speaker  of  any  of  the  discourses  among  the  middle  and  final  fifties. 

A  to  some  degree  distinct  character  of  each  of  the  three  fifties  is  also  reflected  in  their 
respective  settings.  In  the  first  set  of  fifty,  the  Jeta’s  Grove  monologue  given  by  the  Bud¬ 
dha  to  an  unspecified  number  of  monks  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  type  of  setting,28  where¬ 
as  the  same  is  completely  absent  from  the  middle  fifty,  whose  discourses  almost  entirely 
consist  of  dialogues.29  In  the  final  fifty  the  Jeta’s  Grove  monologue  given  by  the  Buddha 
to  the  monks  recurs  again  with  almost  the  same  frequency  as  in  the  first  set  of  fifty.30 

The  middle  fifty  also  stands  out  for  containing  more  verse  material  than  the  other  two 
fifties.31  The  chapter  headings  of  the  middle  fifty  further  set  it  apart  from  the  other  two 
fifties,  as  in  the  middle  fifty  each  chapter  is  consistently  named  after  the  type  of  audience 
to  which  its  discourses  are  spoken.  Thus  the  chapters  of  the  middle  fifty  are  on: 
householders, 
monks, 
wanderers, 

-  kings, 

Brahmins.32 

In  contrast,  the  chapter  headings  in  the  first  fifty  and  in  the  final  fifty  vary,  being  based 
on  one  of  the  following  principles: 

the  discourse  that  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,33 
a  particular  theme  treated  in  this  chapter,34 
the  grouping  principle  applied  in  the  chapter.35 


28  MN  2,  MN  6,  MN  1 1,  MN  16,  MN  17,  MN  19,  MN  20,  MN  25,  MN  33,  MN  45,  MN  46,  MN  47,  and  MN  49. 

29  The  only  monologue  is  MN  69,  given  by  Sariputta  at  the  Bamboo  Grove. 

30  MN  102,  MN  111,  MN  112,  MN  113,  MN  117,  MN  120,  MN  130,  MN  131,  MN  137,  MN  139,  MN  148, 
and  MN  149.  For  a  survey  of  the  locations  associated  with  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  cf.  also  Shiraishi 
1996:  150-155. 

31  Although  the  number  of  discourses  in  which  verses  are  found  is  distributed  in  an  ascending  manner  over 
the  three  fifties,  with  six  discourses  in  the  first  fifty  that  contain  verse  (MN  7,  MN  12,  MN  26,  MN  34, 
MN  49,  and  MN  50),  eight  discourses  in  the  middle  fifty  (MN  53,  MN  56,  MN  75,  MN  82,  MN  86,  MN 
91,  MN  92,  and  MN  98),  and  nine  discourses  in  the  final  fifty  (MN  116,  MN  128,  MN  130,  MN  131,  MN 
132,  MN  133,  MN  134,  MN  142,  and  MN  143),  the  verse  sections  in  the  middle  fifty  are  rather  long,  so 
that  in  terms  of  overall  percentage  the  middle  fifty  has  about  53%  of  the  verse  material  found  in  the  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikaya  as  a  whole,  while  the  first  fifty  has  about  14%  and  the  final  fifty  about  33%.  For  a  concor¬ 
dance  of  Majjhima-nikaya  verses  cf.  Franke  1912. 

32  These  are  the  Gahapati-vagga  (6th  chapter),  the  Bhikkhu-vagga  (7th),  the  Paribbajaka-vagga  (8th),  the 
Raja-vagga  (9th),  and  the  Brahmana-vagga  (10th). 

33  The  Mitlapariyaya-vagga  (1st  chapter),  the  SThanada-vagga  (2nd),  the  Devadaha-vagga  (11th),  the  Anupa- 
da-vagga  (12th),  and  the  Sunnata-vagga  (13th)  appear  to  take  their  title  from  the  first  discourse  found  in 
each  chapter.  Von  Flinuber  1998:  108  notes  that  the  same  principle  is  also  found  frequently  in  the  Jataka 
collection,  where  vaggas  tend  to  be  titled  after  the  first  tale  that  occurs  in  them. 

34  The  Salayatana-vagga  (15th  chapter)  appears  to  take  its  title  from  the  theme  treated  in  the  discourses  col¬ 
lected  under  this  heading. 
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The  different  character  of  the  three  fifties  can  also  be  seen  by  surveying  the  way  some 
themes  are  treated  in  them.  While  among  the  first  set  of  fifty  comprehensive  instructions 
on  mindfulness  can  be  found  in  the  Satipatthana-sutta ,36  the  final  fifty  takes  up  aspects 
of  satipatthana  practice  -  mindfulness  of  breathing,  mindfulness  of  the  body,  and  the 
four  noble  truths  -  and  dedicates  a  whole  discourse  to  exploring  each  of  these  three  as¬ 
pects  in  additional  detail.37 

Again,  while  discourses  in  the  first  set  of  fifty  offer  autobiographical  information  on 
the  Buddha’s  pre-awakening  experiences  as  a  bodhisattva,38  the  second  set  of  fifty  takes 
up  the  same  from  a  broader  temporal  perspective,  as  it  includes  canonical  Jatakas,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  bodhisattva’ s  previous  lives.39 

A  progression  from  basic  instructions  to  a  more  detailed  presentation  can  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  also  be  discerned  in  relation  to  teachings  on  insight.40  Prominent  among  the  range  of 
insight-related  instructions  found  in  the  first  set  of  fifty  are  the  treatments  of  the  senses 
and  of  perceptual  experience  provided  in  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta  and  in  the  Madhupindi- 
ka-sutta.Al  The  theme  broached  by  these  two  discourses  is  examined  in  more  detail  in  a 
set  of  ten  discourses  dedicated  to  the  sense-spheres  and  found  in  the  Salayatana-vagga, 
the  last  chapter  in  the  Mcijjhima-nikdya. 

Another  progression  can  be  seen  in  the  description  of  the  conduct  of  a  monk.42  Several 
discourses  in  the  first  set  of  fifty  tackle  this  theme  by  indicating  how  a  monk  can  become 
a  true  heir  of  the  Dharma;  how  a  monk  should  overcome  blemishes  or  practise  efface- 


35  A  grouping  principle  appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  title  of  the  Opamma-vagga  (3rd  chapter,  adopting 
the  chapter  title  found  in  the  Burmese,  Ceylonese,  and  Siamese  editions,  while  the  PTS  edition  reads  Ta- 
tiya-vagga),  Mahay amaka-vagga  (4th),  Culayamaka-vagga  (5th),  and  of  the  Vibhahga-vagga  (14th). 

36  MN  10. 

37  MN  118,  MN  119,  and  MN  141. 

38  MN  12,  MN  26,  and  MN  36. 

39  MN  8 1  and  MN  83. 

40  The  importance  of  insight-related  topics  throughout  the  Majjhima-nikaya  is  reflected  in  Ps  V  109,6,  which 
in  its  concluding  remark  speaks  of  the  whole  collection  as  mahavipassana  namayan  ti  vutto. 

41  MN  1  and  MN  18. 

42  The  frequent  discussions  of  the  conduct  of  a  monk  seem  to  reflect  an  overall  emphasis  in  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  collection  on  monastic  training.  Bailey  2003:  131  notes  that  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  “convey  a 
highly  didactic  Buddhism  ...  these  are  teachings  extending  far  beyond  the  understanding  or  interest  of  all 
but  the  most  highly  sophisticated  devotee”.  Franke  1915  draws  attention  to  the  considerably  more  frequent 
use  of  terminology  related  to  vi  +  ~du  or  Vsikkh  in  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses,  compared  to  DTgha-nikaya 
discourses.  Manne  1990:  79-81  explains  that  while  the  DTgha-nikaya  collection  appears  to  serve  the  func¬ 
tion  of  gaining  converts  and  lay  supporters  (cf.  also  Franke  1913b:  201,  who  qualifies  the  DTgha-nikaya  as 
a  propaganda  text,  “Propagandaschrift”),  the  purpose  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  appears  to  be  “the  integra¬ 
tion  of  new  monks  into  the  community  and  into  the  practice”,  as  “all  of  the  technicalities  of  the  Teaching 
appear  here  in  detail”  and  a  number  of  “sermons  on  problems  connected  with  the  practice  and  its  diffi¬ 
culty”  can  be  found.  Thus,  while  the  DTgha-nikaya  is  more  a  “collection  of  publicity  material”  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conversion,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  provides  the  converts  “with  the  fundamentals  of  the  Teaching 
and  the  Practice”.  Marasinghe  2002a:  565  also  observes  that  “the  majority  of  the  discourses  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  are  ...  either  directly  addressed  to  the  ordained  disciples  ...  or  are  otherwise  intended  for  them”. 
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ment;  what  makes  a  monk  easy  to  admonish;  under  what  conditions  a  monk  should  re¬ 
main  in  a  particular  place;  and  what  makes  a  monk  a  true  recluse.43  The  theme  of  the 
conduct  of  a  monk  recurs  in  the  second  and  third  sets  of  fifty  from  a  more  detailed  and 
Vinaya- related  perspective,  with  three  discourses  among  the  middle  fifty  dedicated  to  the 
regulation  on  eating  only  at  the  allowable  time,44  and  two  discourses  among  the  final 
fifty  laying  down  procedures  to  ensure  communal  harmony  after  the  Buddha’s  demise.45 

In  sum,  the  discourses  collected  in  the  first  set  of  fifty  appear  to  have  a  predominantly 
foundational  role,  those  found  in  the  middle  fifty  seem  to  be  more  narrative,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  discourses  found  in  the  final  fifty  are  more  analytical.  Although  these  are  mere 
tendencies  and  not  organisational  principles  strictly  carried  out,  the  net  result  is  that  to 
some  extent  the  three  fifties  seem  to  follow  a  pattern  in  which  each  subdivision  builds 
upon  the  material  that  precedes  it.46 

This  pattern  could  be  due  to  the  exigencies  of  oral  transmission.  According  to  the  Vi- 
suddhimagga ,  the  three  fifties  were  the  three  main  units  for  memorization  of  the  Majjhi¬ 
ma-nikaya  and  were  to  be  learnt  by  a  prospective  reciter  one  after  the  other  in  succession. 
That  is,  the  reciters  would  at  first  memorize  the  first  fifty,  and  only  when  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  would  they  turn  to  the  middle  fifty,  and  only  when  these  had  been  success¬ 
fully  committed  to  memory  would  they  learn  the  final  fifty.47  According  to  the  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Vinaya,  a  monk  who  wants  to  become  a  reciter  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  needs 
to  memorize  at  the  very  least  the  first  set  of  fifty.48  From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  first 
set  of  fifty  is  the  minimum  that  needs  to  be  learned,  to  which  then  the  middle  and  the 
final  fifty  could  be  added.  Although  these  descriptions  stem  from  commentarial  works, 
they  may  well  reflect  ancient  patterns  among  reciters. 

The  subdivision  into  three  fifties  could  then  be  understood  to  reflect  differences  in  the 
memory  skills  of  those  who  wish  to  become  reciters  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya.  Reciters  of 
limited  talent  in  memorization  may  only  learn  the  first  fifty,  as  suggested  in  the  Vinaya 
commentary.  In  view  of  this  it  would  only  be  natural  for  the  first  set  of  fifty  to  collect 
discourses  that  cover  the  most  essential  themes  required  for  a  monk’s  training  and  prac¬ 
tice,  in  order  to  ensure  that  even  those  who  learn  only  the  first  fifty  will  be  provided  with 
expositions  on  the  most  important  matters. 


43  MN  3,  MN  5,  MN  8,  MN  15,  MN  17,  MN  39,  and  MN  40. 

44  MN  65,  MN  66,  and  MN  70. 

45  MN  103  and  MN  104,  a  theme  that  recurs  also  in  MN  108. 

46  Neumann  1896/1995:  xxxvii  aptly  compares  the  mulapannasa  to  the  foundation,  the  majjhimapannasa  to 
the  pillars,  and  the  uparipannasa  to  the  dome  of  the  edifice  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya. 

47  Visrn  95,23  indicates  that  a  prospective  reciter  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  needs  to  first  memorize  the  first 
fifty,  then  the  middle  fifty,  and  then  the  final  fifty,  mulapannasam  sajjhdyantassa  majjhimapanndsako 
dgacchati,  tarn  sajjhdyantassa  uparipannasako. 

48  Sp  IV  789,14:  sace  majjhimabhdnako  hoti,  mitlapanndsako  uggahetabbo,  which  forms  part  of  the  medium 
amount  of  memorization  to  be  undertaken  by  a  monk  who  would  act  as  a  popular  preacher.  Less  is  required 
for  just  being  considered  a  “learned”  monk,  but  a  monk  who  wishes  to  teach  the  nuns  should  know  all  three 
pitakas  together  with  their  commentaries. 
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Reciters  with  more  abilities  might  then  continue  and  learn  also  the  second  fifty.  Having 
learned  two  fifties  would  enable  them  to  take  up  preaching  on  a  broader  scale.  This  might 
be  the  underlying  rationale  for  the  five  chapters  assembled  in  the  second  fifty,  which 
collect  discourses  spoken  to  householders,  monks,  wanderers,  kings,  and  Brahmins. 
These  five  groups  are  the  types  of  audience  that  a  reciter  would  address  when  preaching, 
so  that  learning  this  second  set  of  fifty  would  provide  a  selection  of  discourses  related  to 
each  of  these  groups,  as  occasion  demands. 

Reciters  who  train  further  and  become  full-fledged  Majjhima-nikaya-bhanakas,  in  the 
sense  of  memorizing  all  one-hundred-and-fifty-two  discourses,  would  also  have  at  their 
disposal  the  more  detailed  treatments  on  meditation  practice  and  insight  provided  in  the 
discourses  collected  under  the  third  fifty.  This  would  enable  such  a  reciter  to  be  not  only 
a  popular  preacher,  but  also  to  act  as  a  teacher  for  more  advanced  disciples  and  guide 
them  in  their  practice.  In  this  way,  the  division  into  three  fifties  appears  to  be  well  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  oral  transmission. 

The  pattern  that  appears  to  underlie  the  division  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  into  three  parts 
could  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  gradual  growth  and  shaping  of  this  collection  and  need 
not  have  been  the  ground  plan  of  the  collection  right  from  the  outset.  In  fact,  some  degree 
of  gradual  evolution  of  the  Majjhima-nikciya  collection  can  be  seen  in  the  distribution  of 
discourses  over  the  various  chapters. 

Closer  inspection  shows  that  the  principle  of  distribution  into  chapters  according  to 
topic  has  not  been  adopted  throughout  the  Majjhima-nikaya  in  a  consistent  way.  Even 
though  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  (the  Mahayamaka-vagga  and  the  Culayamaka-vagga ) 
are  devoted  to  “pairs”,  the  final  part  of  the  fifth  chapter  no  longer  contains  pairs.49  Yet, 
among  the  remaining  discourses  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  a  considerable  number  of  pairs 
can  be  found,  so  that  there  would  have  been  enough  material  to  fill  this  chapter  with 
pairs  and  make  its  content  agree  with  its  title.50 

Concerning  these  pairs,  it  is  also  notable  that  they  do  not  occur  in  a  standard  sequence, 
since  out  of  seventeen  pairs  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  nine  pairs  have  the  cuja-ve r- 
sion  first,51  while  the  other  eight  pairs  list  first  the  respective  maM-version.52 


45  The  first  two  discourses,  the  Saleyyaka-sutta  (MN  41)  and  the  Verahjaka-sutta  (MN  42),  are  so  similar  in 
content  that  they  can  also  be  reckoned  as  a  pair,  but  the  final  four  discourses,  the  Vlmamsaka-sutta  (MN 
47),  the  Kosambiya-sutta  (MN  48),  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta  (MN  49),  and  the  Maratajjamya-sutta 
(MN  50)  do  not  constitute  “pairs”. 

50  Other  pairs  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  are  the  CulasThanada-sutta  (MN  11)  and  the  MahasThanada-sutta  (MN 
12),  the  Mahadukkhakkhandha-sutta  (MN  13)  and  the  Culadukkhakkhandha-sutta  (MN  14),  the  Ciila- 
hatthipadopama-sutta  (MN  27)  and  the  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta  (M  28),  the  Mahasdropama-sutta 
(MN  29)  and  the  Culasdropama-sutta  (MN  30),  the  Maharahulovada-sutta  (MN  62)  and  the  Cularahu- 
lovada-sutta  (MN  147),  the  Culamalunkya-sutta  (MN  63)  and  the  Mahdmdlunkya-sutta  (MN  64),  the 
Mahasakuludayi-sutta  (MN  77)  and  the  Culasakuluddyi-sutta  (MN  79),  the  Mahdpunnama-sutta  (MN 
109)  and  the  Culapunnama-sutta  (MN  110),  the  Culasuhhata-sutta  (MN  121)  and  the  Mahasuhnata-sutta 
(MN  122),  and  the  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  (MN  135)  and  the  Mahakammavibhahga-sutta  (MN  136). 

51  MN  11,  MN  27,  MN  31,  MN  35,  MN  37,  MN  45,  MN  63,  MN  121,  and  MN  135. 
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The  sixth  chapter  on  householders  ( Gcihcipati-vagga )  contains  a  discourse  spoken  to 
ascetics,  the  Kukkuravatika-sutta,  which  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  relation  to  house¬ 
holders.53  The  same  discourse  could  have  found  a  better  placing  in  the  chapter  on  wan¬ 
derers  ( Paribbcijaka-vagga ),  which  at  present  contains  a  discourse  spoken  to  a  house¬ 
holder  (who  had  just  come  from  meeting  a  wanderer),  the  Samanamandikd-sutta.54  Here 
a  simple  exchange  of  the  two  discourses  would  have  done  better  justice  to  the  respective 
chapter  headings. 

In  the  same  sixth  chapter  on  householders  ( Gcihcipati-vagga )  one  also  finds  a  discourse 
spoken  to  a  prince,  the  Abhayardjakumdra-sutta ,55  This  discourse  could  have  found  a 
more  suitable  placing  in  the  chapter  on  kings  ( Rdja-vagga ),  which  already  has  another 
discourse  addressed  to  a  prince,  the  Bodhirajakumara-sutta.56  The  chapter  on  kings  also 
has  a  discourse  whose  main  protagonist  is  a  householder,  the  GhatTkara-sutta.57  Hence  in 
this  case,  too,  an  exchange  of  the  two  discourses,  by  placing  the  Abhayardjakumdra-sut¬ 
ta  in  the  chapter  on  kings  and  the  GhatTkcira-sutta  in  the  chapter  on  householders,  would 
have  better  suited  the  respective  chapter  headings. 

Even  the  allocation  of  discourses  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  does  not  seem  to  invariably 
follow  a  strict  principle.  Some  discourses,  such  as  the  MahdsThandda-sutta  and  the  Ma¬ 
li  dsaku l u dayi -sutta,  are  rather  long  and  could  well  have  found  a  suitable  placing  in  the 
DTgha-nikdya .58  On  the  other  hand,  the  discourses  collected  in  the  final  chapter  of  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  are  quite  brief  when  compared  to  the  average  length  of  a  middle  long 
discourse.  As  they  all  deal  with  the  sense-spheres,  it  almost  seems  as  if  this  chapter  were 
an  extract  from  the  Saldyatana-vagga  of  the  S  a  my  utta-n  ikdiya . 5  9 

The  examples  surveyed  so  far  do  not  give  the  impression  that  the  arrangement  of  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  is  the  result  of  a  preconceived  fixed  plan  that  was  carried 
out  with  thorough  precision.  Instead,  this  arrangement  appears  more  likely  to  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  gradual  process  of  development. 

The  impression  of  a  gradual  process  of  development  becomes  even  more  prominent 
when  the  Majjhima-nikaya  is  compared  with  its  counterpart  in  the  M  adhya  m  a  -  dig  a  ma.m 
This  Madhyama-dgama  collection  was  translated  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
into  Chinese  by  the  Kashmirian  monk  Gautama  Sanghadeva,61  a  translation  based  on  a 
written  Indie  original  read  out  by  another  Kashmirian  monk  and  carried  out  in  coopera- 


52  MN  13,  MN  29,  MN  33,  MN  39,  MN  43,  MN  62,  MN  77,  and  MN  109. 

53  MN  57. 

54  MN  78. 

55  MN  58. 

56  MN  85. 

57  MN  81. 

58  MN  12  and  MN  77. 

59  These  are  discourses  MN  143  to  MN  152.  Their  Chinese  parallels  are,  in  fact,  found  in  the  Samyukta- 
agama ,  mostly  located  in  the  section  on  the  six  sense-spheres. 

60  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2007b. 

61  Willemen  1999/2000:  46,  however,  holds  that  “Sanghadeva  must  have  come  from  non-Kasmlra  Jibin'’. 
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tion  with  three  Chinese  collaborators.62  The  Indie  original  used  for  this  translation  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  in  a  Prakrit,63  and  is  generally  held  to  be  stemming  from  a  Sarvasti- 
vada  line  of  transmission.64 

The  Madhyama-agama  contains  more  discourses  than  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  namely 
two-hundred-and-twenty-two,  which  are  assigned  to  eighteen  chapters.  Each  of  these 
chapters  includes  a  minimum  of  ten  discourses,  although  a  few  chapters  have  consid¬ 
erably  more.  Regarding  the  chapter  division  in  the  two  collections,  the  Madhyama- 
agama  and  the  Majjhima-nikaya  have  only  the  following  four  chapters  in  common: 
on  kings, 
on  Brahmins, 
on  pairs, 

on  analyses  ( vibhanga ). 

These  chapters  occur,  however,  at  different  places  in  the  two  collections.65  The  con¬ 
tents  of  these  four  chapters  also  differ  considerably  in  the  respective  collections.  As  il- 

62  The  colophon  to  the  Madhyama-agama  collection  at  T  I  809b26  (cf.  also  Chen  2005:  612,  T  2145  at  T  LV 
64al3,  and  for  Uighur  fragments  corresponding  to  this  colophon  Kudara  1990:  144-145)  reports  that  the 
Kashmirian  monk  Sangharaksa  read  out  the  original  text,  Sanghadeva  translated  it,  and  the  monk  Daocl 
acted  as  the  scribe  with  the  assistance  of  LTbao  and  Kanghua  from  the  Wu  state,  StillUSiW'Wi  flOiSX^' 
tMT;  IBfUftnlffnflfifllllf,  HIW/W Rfb&H  (with  a  g  variant  reading  for 
the  last  as  fjUfk).  On  the  implications  of  the  expression  «E§.  literally  “receiving  with  the  pen”,  cf.  T  2131 
at  T  LIV  1067cl5,  Fuchs  1930:  88,  Shih  1968:  90:  167,  and  Zacchetti  2006:  166  note  41;  regarding  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  original  as  cf.  the  discussion  by  Boucher  2000.  Zacchetti  1996:  352  notes  that  Chinese 
translations  undertaken  during  this  period  were  the  outcome  of  a  tripartite  group  effort  that  involved  a 
principal  translator,  an  interpreter,  and  redactor(s).  Regarding  the  characteristics  of  such  translation  teams, 
Hrdlickova  1958:  134  explains  that  "the  translator  -  a  foreigner  -  usually  translated  the  original  text  into 
Chinese  orally,  while  Chinese  scribes  corrected  his  Chinese  and  put  down  his  translation  into  writing”. 

63  On  the  language  of  the  Madhyama-agama  manuscript  cf.  Bapat  1969:  5,  Enomoto  1986:  20,  and  von 
Hiniiber  1982:  250;  cf.  also  below  p.  92  note  333,  p.  150  note  25,  p.  290  note  128,  p.  452  note  59,  p.  567 
note  197,  and  p.  623  note  189. 

64  On  the  school  affiliation  of  the  Madhyama-agama  cf.  Lii  1963:  242,  Mayeda  1985:  98,  Minh  Chau  1964/ 
1991:  27,  Oberlies  2003:  48,  Waldschmidt  1980a:  136,  and  Yinshun  1971/1983:  703.  Enomoto  1984:  198 
explains  that  the  Madhyama-agama  translated  into  Chinese  probably  represents  the  earliest  of  three  ver¬ 
sions  of  this  collection,  the  second  of  the  three  being  the  version  partly  preserved  in  some  Central  Asian 
Sanskrit  fragments,  and  the  third  version  being  reflected  in  discourse  quotations  in  later  works.  For  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  some  features  of  the  Madhyama-agama  cf.  also  Analayo  2007b,  id.  2008a,  and  id.  2009B. 

65  The  “chapter  on  kings”  ( Rdja-vagga )  forms  the  ninth  chapter  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  while  in  the  Madhya- 
ma-agama  it  occurs  as  the  sixth  chapter  (HEfilffina).  The  “chapter  on  Brahmins”  ( Brahmana-vagga )  is  the 
tenth  chapter  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  while  in  the  Madhyama-agama  it  constitutes  the  twelfth  chapter 
(X/Sdd)-  The  Majjhima-nikaya  has  two  “chapters  on  pairs”  (Maha-  and  Culayamaka-vagga),  which  are 
its  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  respectively,  while  the  Madhyama-agama  has  only  one  “chapter  on  pairs” 
(Upp),  which  occurs  in  this  collection  as  the  fifteenth  chapter.  The  “chapter  on  analyses”  ( Vibhahga-vag - 
go)  is  the  fourteenth  chapter  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  while  in  the  Madhyama-agama  it  occurs  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  (H^kTi-Sljpo);  cf.  also  Yinshun  1971/1983:  707.  In  addition  to  these,  the  third  chapter  of  the  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikaya,  which  in  the  Burmese,  Ceylonese  and  Siamese  editions  is  entitled  “chapter  on  similes” 
( Opamma-vagga ),  has  a  title  similar  to  the  last  chapter  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  the  chapter  on  “exam- 
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lustrated  below  in  table  0.1,  two  Pali  discourses  from  the  chapter  on  kings,  four  Pali  dis¬ 
courses  from  the  chapter  on  Brahmins  and  from  the  greater  chapter  on  pairs,  and  nine 
Pali  discourses  from  the  chapter  on  analyses  have  a  parallel  in  their  Chinese  equivalent 
chapter. 

Table  0.1:  Discourse  Parallels  in  Similarly  Entitled  Chapters  in  MN  and  MA 


Kings 

Brahmins 

Pairs 

Analyses 

MN  81  /  MA  63 
MN  83  /  MA  67 

MN  91  /  MA  161 
MN  93 /MA  151 
MN  96 /MA  150 
MN  99 /MA  152 

MN  31  /  MA  185 
MN  32 /MA  184 
MN  39 /MA  182 
MN  40 /MA  183 

MN  132 /MA  167 
MN  133 /MA  165 
MN  134 /MA  166 
MN  135 /MA  170 
MN  136 /MA  171 
MN  137 /MA  163 
MN  138 /MA  164 
MN  139 /MA  169 
MN  140 /MA  162 

In  fact,  most  of  the  discourses  in  the  Majjhima-nikciya  and  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
are  arranged  in  rather  different  ways.  These  differences  support  the  impression  that  the 
location  of  the  discourses  was  the  outcome  of  a  process  specific  to  each  of  the  two  col¬ 
lections,  although  the  similarities  shown  in  table  0.1  above  could  be  the  remnants  of  a 
common  starting-point.66 

The  same  argument  applies  not  only  to  the  Madhyama-agama  parallels  to  Majjhima- 
nikciya  discourses,  but  also  to  the  Chinese  parallels  to  the  Majjhima-nikciya  found  in  the 
other  Agamas.  A  number  of  such  parallels  to  Majjhima-nikciya  discourses  occur  in  the 
Samyukta-agama,  which  was  translated  in  the  fifth  century  into  Chinese  by  Baoyun  (Jf 
5).  based  on  what  seems  to  have  been  a  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  text  recited  by  the  Indian 
monk  Gunabhadra,  a  text  that  may  have  been  brought  to  China  from  Sri  Lanka  by  Faxian 
OSH)-67  An  even  more  prominent  source  for  parallels  to  Mcijjhimci-nikdya  discourses  is 


pies”  or  “illustrations”  (ff(J),  although  the  two  do  not  share  any  discourse  in  common.  Anesaki  1934a:  284 
sums  up  that  “the  methods  of  division  into  chapters  and  the  order  of  successive  dialogues  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent”  in  the  two  collections. 

66  In  a  similar  vein,  in  regard  to  the  Samyutta-nikaya  and  Samyukta-agama  collections  Glass  2007:  27  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  “shared  principle  of  arrangement  is  likely  to  be  very  old,  important  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  content  and  arrangement  of  the  extant  versions  show  that  they  followed  separate  devel¬ 
opments”.  Norman  1984/1992:  40  explains  that  “the  sects  ...  had  the  same  names  for  the  groups  of  texts, 
but  were  not  yet  in  general  agreement  about  their  contents,  or  the  order  of  the  contents”. 

67  On  Gunabhadra’s  translation  activities  cf.  Bagchi  1927:  378;  on  the  translation  team  cf.,  e.g.,  T  2145  at  T 
LV  13a6  and  on  the  Samyukta-agama  collection  in  general  cf.  Bucknell  2006  and  Lii  1963:  242;  on  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  Samyukta-agama  cf.  T  2085  at  T  LI  865c25,  translated  in  Legge  1886/1998: 
111,  as  well  as  Analayo  2010e:  67-69,  Anesaki  1905:  24,  de  Jong  1981:  105,  Glass  2006:  20-25,  and  id. 
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the  Ekottarika-dgama,  a  collection  apparently  translated  by  Zhu  Fonian  from 

what  seems  to  have  been  a  Prakrit  original  of  so  far  undetermined  school  affiliation  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Tocharian  monk  Dharmanandl.68 

Of  these  Agamas,  the  majority  of  full  parallels  to  Majjhima-nikdya  discourses  are 
found  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  which  has  ninety-six  parallels  and  therewith  more  par¬ 
allels  than  the  other  main  Agamas  together.69  The  Ekottarika-dgama  has  thirty-six  full 
parallels,70  followed  by  the  Samyukta-dgama  (T  99)  with  twenty-five  full  parallels,71 


2010.  On  the  school  affiliation  of  the  Samyukta-dgama  cf.,  e.g.,  Choong  2000:  6  note  18,  Enomoto  1986: 
23,  Harrison  2002:  1,  Hiraoka  2000,  Mayeda  1985:  99,  Oberlies  2003:  64,  Schmithausen  1987:  306,  Wald- 
schmidt  1980a:  136,  and  Yinshun  1971/1983:  696.  Regarding  the  possible  presence  of  Sarvastivadins  in 
Ceylon  cf.  Bechert  1982,  id.  1998:  3,  Gunawardana  1966:  66,  Kalupahana  1970:  190,  and  Witanachchi 
2005c:  578.  I  use  the  somewhat  cumbersome  expression  “(Mula-)Sarvastivada”  to  reflect  my  uncertainty 
regarding  this  tradition’s  relationship  to,  or  perhaps  identity  with,  the  Sarvastivada  tradition;  for  a  recent 
contribution  to  this  theme  cf.  Enomoto  2000.  cf.  also  Skilling  2002:  374-376,  with  a  reply  in  Wynne  2008. 

68  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  somewhat  complex  issue  of  the  translator  and  school  affiliation  of 
the  Ekottarika-dgama  cf.  Analayo  2009A;  cf.  also  Nattier  2010  for  a  revealing  study  of  Zhu  Fonian 

;d;),  the  probable  translator  of  this  collection  (on  this  attribution  cf.  Matsumura  1989:  361-367;  cf.  also, 
e.g.,  Analayo  2006e:  146,  Legittimo  2010:  256,  and  Nattier  2007:  195  note  48).  Regarding  the  title  of  this 
Agama ,  Allon  2001:  1 1  lists  several  occurrences  of  the  term  Ekottarika-dgama  in  Sanskrit  sources,  cf.  also 
Baums  2009:  513,  whereas  the  alternative  expression  Ekottara-agama  does  not  seem  to  be  attested,  which 
makes  me  prefer  the  term  “ Ekottarika-dgama ”  for  rendering 

69  MA  9,  MA  10,  MA  14,  MA  19,  MA  26,  MA  27,  MA  29,  MA  30,  MA  31,  MA  32,  MA  34,  MA  63,  MA 

64,  MA  67,  MA  72,  MA  75,  MA  77,  MA  78,  MA  79,  MA  81,  MA  85,  MA  87,  MA  88,  MA  89,  MA  91, 
MA  93,  MA  98,  MA  99,  MA  100,  MA  101.  MA  102,  MA  103,  MA  105,  MA  107,  MA  108,  MA  115,  MA 
131.  MA  132,  MA  133,  MA  144.  MA  145,  MA  146,  MA  150,  MA  151,  MA  152,  MA  153,  MA  161,  MA 

162.  MA  163,  MA  164.  MA  165,  MA  166,  MA  167,  MA  169,  MA  170,  MA  171,  MA  173,  MA  174,  MA 

175.  MA  178,  MA  179.  MA  180,  MA  181,  MA  182,  MA  183,  MA  184,  MA  185,  MA  186,  MA  187,  MA 

189.  MA  190,  MA  191.  MA  192,  MA  193,  MA  194,  MA  195,  MA  196,  MA  198,  MA  199,  MA  200,  MA 

201.  MA  203,  MA  204.  MA  205,  MA  206,  MA  207,  MA  208,  MA  209,  MA  210,  MA  21 1,  MA  212,  MA 

213,  MA  214,  MA  216,  MA  217,  and  MA  221  (a  discussion  of  my  reasons  for  not  including  MA  28,  MA 
86,  MA  106,  and  MA  168  can  be  found  below  p.  821  note  1.  p.  838  note  96,  p.  23,  and  p.  679). 

70  EA  12.1,  EA  13.3,  EA  13.5,  EA  17.1,  EA  17.9,  EA  18.3,  EA  19.3,  EA  21.9,  EA  24.8,  EA  25.6,  EA  27.1, 
EA  27.2,  EA  31.1,  EA  32.4,  EA  37.3,  EA  37.5,  EA  37.10,  EA  38.6,  EA  38.7,  EA  38.10,  EA  39.9,  EA 
39.10.  EA  40.6,  EA  40.10,  EA  43.4,  EA  43.6,  EA  44.6,  EA  45.2,  EA  47.9,  EA  49.1,  EA  49.6,  EA  49.8, 
EA  50.4.  EA  50.8,  EA  51 .4,  and  EA  51.8  (counting  EA  50.8  a  full  parallel,  since  though  it  is  only  a  partial 
parallel  to  MN  21  and  MN  22  respectively,  as  it  combines  elements  of  both  it  becomes  a  full  parallel  to 
Majjhima-nikdya  discourses  in  general.  On  my  reasons  for  not  reckoning  EA  24.7,  EA  41.1,  EA  43.5,  and 
EA  45.6  as  full  parallels  cf.  below  p.  293  note  142,  p.  122  note  120,  p.  147  note  13,  and  p.  846  note  132. 

71  SA  58,  SA  110,  SA  200,  SA  236,  SA  276,  SA  280,  SA  282,  SA  304,  SA  305,  SA  311,  SA  344,  SA  485, 

SA  505,  SA  548,  SA  815,  SA  962,  SA  964,  SA  969,  SA  1042,  SA  1043,  SA  1077,  SA  1079,  SA  1248,  SA 
1249,  and  SA  1266  (on  my  reasons  for  not  including  SA  215,  SA  251,  and  SA  973  cf.  below  p.  828  note 
42,  p.  268  note  19,  and  p.  413  note  114.  Several  parallels  are  also  found  in  the  partially  preserved  Samyuk¬ 
ta-dgama  (T  100),  cf.  below  p.  1037  the  survey  of  parallels  in  the  appendix.  Although 

such  parallels  are  as  important  as  other  Agama  discourses  when  it  comes  to  studying  a  particular  Pali  dis¬ 
course  in  the  light  of  its  counterparts,  the  fact  that  this  collection  is  not  preserved  in  full  makes  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  assess  how  many  parallels  it  would  have  had  to  Majjhima-nikdya  discourses. 
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while  the  DTrgha-dgama  has  only  a  single  parallel.72  Among  these  one-hundred-fifty- 
eight  full  parallels  to  discourses  of  the  Majjhimci-nikdya  found  in  the  main  Chinese 
Agamas,  a  considerable  degree  of  overlap  occurs,  in  that  at  times  two  or  even  three 
Agama  parallels  to  a  single  Pali  discourse  can  be  found,  while  some  Majjhima-nikaya 
discourses  do  not  have  any  full  parallel  in  the  Chinese  Agamas  (though  they  may  have 
partial  parallels  in  a  Chinese  Agamas  discourses  or  counterparts  in  discourses  that  have 
been  translated  individually  into  Chinese).73 

While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  has  only  a  single  parallel  in  the  Chinese  DTrgha-dgama,  a 
collection  translated  by  Zhu  Fonian  based  on  a  text  recited  by  Buddhayasas  dur¬ 

ing  the  early  fifth  century  from  what  seems  to  have  been  a  Prakrit  original  transmitted  by 
the  Dharmaguptaka  tradition,74  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  DTrgha-dgama  preserved  in  San¬ 
skrit  fragments  appears  to  have  had  ten  parallels  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya .75  For  such  dif- 


72  DA  30.4  (though  the  relevant  portion  is  part  of  a  larger  discourse,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya  it  is  a  full  parallel  to  MN  130). 

73  For  a  survey  of  the  parallels  to  each  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  distinction 
between  partial  and  full  parallels  cf.  below  p.  1037. 

74  On  the  school  affiliation  of  the  DTrgha-dgama  cf.,  eg.,  Bareau  1966:  50,  Brough  1962/2001:  50,  Demie- 
ville  1951:  252-253,  Enomoto  1986:  25.  Lii  1963:  242,  Mayeda  1985:  97,  Oberlies  2003:  44,  Prasad  1993: 
50,  Salomon  1999:  173,  and  Yinshun  1971/1983:  720,  cf.  also  Analayo  2009o:  229  note  65;  on  its  original 
language  cf.  Brough  1962/2001:  50-54,  Karashima  1994,  and  Waldschmidt  1980a:  137.  Regarding  transla¬ 
tion  activities  associated  with  Buddhayasas  cf.  Bagchi  1927:  203;  on  his  probable  role  during  translation 
cf.  Silk  2006:  81-82;  on  the  translators  cf.,  e.g.,  T  I  lblO,  T  2059  at  T  L  334b20  (translated  in  Shih  1968: 
90).  and  T  2145  at  T  LV  1  lbl.  Forte  1984:  316  comments  that  every  translation  was  “registered  under  the 
name  of  a  single  person,  usually  the  actual  guarantor  of  the  text,  either  because  he  had  brought  the  Sanskrit 
text  to  China  or  else  because  he  knew  it  by  heart  ...  This  need  to  make  one  person  responsible  often  meant 
that  the  actual  contribution  of  other  members  of  the  team  tended  to  be  unacknowledged”;  cf.  also  Boucher 
1998:  500  note  121.  The  need  for  a  guarantor  of  the  translated  text  is  quite  understandable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  as  Lancaster  1999:  519  and  523  points  out,  “instead  of  a  previously  arranged  canon,  the  Chinese 
received  one  text  after  another  ...  in  a  piecemeal  fashion”,  “there  was  no  list  of  texts,  universally  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  arriving  missionary  monks,  which  could  be  used  by  the  early  Chinese  Buddhist  community  as 
a  formal  canon”.  Thus,  as  summed  up  by  Nattier  2008:  19  “in  many  cases  a  scripture  is  credited  not  to  the 
actual  translator,  but  to  the  foreign  participant  in  the  translation  process,  even  if  that  person’s  only  role  ... 
was  to  provide  a  written  text  and/or  to  recite  the  scripture  aloud”. 

75  Besides  what  I  have  been  able  to  consult  of  these  recently  discovered  DTrgha-dgama  fragments,  for  my 
comparative  studies  I  have  also  drawn  on  a  number  of  other  Sanskrit  fragments  that  parallel  at  times 
smaller  and  at  times  large  sections  of  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses.  In  general,  the  school  affiliation  of 
such  Sanskrit  fragment  parallels  is  uncertain,  although  the  possibility  that  they  stem  from  the  Sarvastivada/ 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  traditions  could  be  considered  the  most  probable  option,  cf.  also  Flartmann  1999: 
119.  Another  important  source  of  parallels  is  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya 
(on  this  work  cf.  also  Mejor  1991:  63-64  and  Skilling  2005:  699),  a  discourse  anthology  extant  in  Tibetan 
translation  and  stemming  from  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  tradition,  this  being  the  standard  school  affiliation 
of  texts  preserved  in  Tibetan,  cf.  Bu  ston’s  “Flistory  of  Buddhism”  in  Obermiller  1932/1986:  197  and,  e.g., 
Gronbold  1984:  14  or  Ruegg  1985:  121.  This  work  contains  a  number  of  partial  and  full  parallels  to  Maj- 
jhima-nikaya  discourses,  where  the  relevant  passages  can  conveniently  be  located  thanks  to  Flonjo  1984, 
with  Pasadika  1989a  providing  a  survey  of  quotations  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya. 
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ferences  to  manifest,  the  distribution  of  discourses  over  different  collections  must  have 
fluctuated  for  quite  some  time  during  oral  transmission,  so  that  various  reciter  traditions 
felt  free  to  adapt  it  to  their  personal  needs  and  preferences.76 

Thus  the  positioning  of  discourses  (and  of  chapters)  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  clearly  dif¬ 
fers  from  its  Chinese  parallel.  Another  aspect  of  the  same  collection  is  the  order  of  its 
discourses,  which  at  times  appears  to  follow  an  underlying  rationale  that  expresses  the 
exigencies  of  oral  transmission. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  sequence  of  discourses  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  reveals  that  a 
preceding  discourse  tends  to  have  some  aspect  in  common  with  the  next  discourse,  there¬ 
by  providing  a  link  that  makes  it  easy  for  the  reciters  to  remember  which  discourse  comes 
next.  Such  linking  or  “concatenation”  can  take  various  forms  and  involve  content  as  well 
as  form.77 

The  working  mechanics  of  such  concatenation  can  be  illustrated  with  the  example  of 
the  first  ten  discourses  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya ,78  The  first  and  second  discourses,  the 
Mulapariydya-sutta  (MN  1)  and  the  Sabbdsava-sutta  (MN  2),  both  begin  their  respective 
treatment  by  examining  the  case  of  the  untaught  ordinary  worldling,79  and  proceed  from 
this  to  the  liberated  monk  who  has  gone  beyond  the  influxes  and  fetters,  a  similarity  in 
pattern  that  easily  provides  a  relation  between  the  two  discourses.80 

The  Sabbdsava-sutta  (MN  2)  instructs  how  to  eradicate  the  influxes,  a  topic  that  recurs 
right  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  discourse  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya ,  the  Dhamma- 

16  Cf.  also  below  p.  864. 

77  Von  Hiniiber  1999a:  20  (cf.  also  id.  1996/1997:  12)  notes  as  an  example  for  concatenation  the  sequence  of 
pacittiya  rules  of  the  patimokkha,  where  rule  4  refers  to  teaching  recitation  to  someone  who  has  not  been 
fully  ordained,  anupasampannam;  rule  5  takes  up  the  issue  of  lying  down  in  the  presence  of  someone  who 
has  not  been  fully  ordained,  anupasampannena  ...  sahaseyyam  kapeyya ;  rule  6  then  turns  to  lying  down  in 
the  presence  of  a  woman,  matugamena  sahaseyyam  kappeyya;  rule  7  then  turns  to  teaching  the  Dharma  to 
women,  mdtugdmassa  (cf.,  e.g.,  Nanadassana  1993:  31).  Thus  in  each  case  a  particular  expression  found  in 
the  earlier  rule  is  taken  up  in  the  subsequent  rule.  On  concatenation  between  discourses  cf.  also  Allon  2001: 
18-22. 

78  My  exposition  takes  its  inspiration  from  a  study  of  the  interrelation  between  Majjhima-nikdya  discourses  in 
Franke  1914a,  which  covers  the  remaining  discourses  up  to  MN  76  (on  MN  92  and  MN  98  cf.  Franke 
1914c;  for  similar  patterns  in  the  Digha-nikaya  cf.  Franke  1913c).  Extracts  of  the  present  discussion  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  Analayo  2010m. 

19  MN  1  at  MN  I  1,9  =  MN  2  at  MN  I  7,17:  assutava  puthujjano  ariyanam  adassavl  ariyadhammassa  akovi- 
do  ariyadhamme  avinito  sappurisanam  adassavl  sappurisadhammassa  akovido  sappurisadhamme  avinlto. 
80  MN  1  at  MN  I  5,10:  bhikkhu  ...  khinasavo  ...  parikkhlnabhavasamyojano ,  and  MN  2  at  MN  I  12,5:  bhikkhu 
sabbasavasamvarasamvuto  ...  vavattayi  samyojanam  (B'-MN  I  15,7  and  Se-MN  I  20,12:  vivattayi).  An¬ 
other  link  between  the  two  discourses  could  be  that  MN  1  at  MN  I  6,13  describes  the  penetrative  vision  of 
the  Tathagata  that  goes  beyond  a  worldling’s  conceivings  by  proclaiming  sabbaso  tanhanam  khaya  ...  an- 
uttaram  sammasambodhim  abhisambuddho,  thereby  broaching  the  theme  of  the  proper  vision  of  phenom¬ 
ena  that  comes  about  with  full  awakening,  a  theme  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  MN  2  at  MN  I  7,4  in  terms 
of  the  need  to  develop  knowledge  and  vision  for  being  able  to  reach  full  awakening,  janato  ...  passato  asa- 
vanam  khayam  vadami.  To  develop  such  knowledge  and  vision,  MN  2  recommends  yoniso  manasikara , 
the  very  opposite  of  the  worldling’s  conceivings  mentioned  in  MN  1. 
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dayada-sutta  (MN  3),  which  criticizes  monks  who  do  not  eradicate  those  things  that  their 
teacher  told  them  to  eradicate.81 

Another  aspect  of  proper  conduct  highlighted  in  the  Dhammadayada-sutta  (MN  3)  is 
the  need  to  dwell  in  seclusion,82  a  topic  that  forms  the  central  theme  of  the  next  discourse, 
the  Bhayabherava-sutta  (MN  4),  which  expounds  the  difficulties  of  living  in  seclusion. 
The  interrelation  between  the  two  discourses  is  further  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  Dhammadayada-sutta  (MN  3)  the  monks  who  practise  seclusion  function  as  a 
shining  example,83  just  as  in  the  Bhayabherava-sutta  (MN  4)  the  Buddha’s  practice  of  se¬ 
clusion  functions  as  a  shining  example  for  his  disciples.84 

In  the  context  of  its  examination  of  the  difficulties  of  living  in  seclusion,  the  Bhaya¬ 
bherava-sutta  (MN  4)  describes  the  obstructive  effect  of  various  evil  mental  qualities,  a 
theme  continued  in  the  next  discourse,  the  Anahgana-sutta  (MN  5),  by  examining  vari¬ 
ous  evil  mental  qualities  of  a  monk.  The  relationship  between  the  two  discourses  is  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  several  evil  qualities  mentioned  in  the  Bhayabherava- 
sutta  (MN  4)  recur  in  the  description  of  evil  monks  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Anah¬ 
gana-sutta  (MN  5). 85 

The  Anahgana-sutta  (MN  5)  examines  unworthy  wishes  of  a  monk  and  highlights  the 
importance  of  making  an  effort  to  overcome  them.  The  next  discourse,  the  Akahkheyya- 
sutta  (MN  6),  takes  up  the  same  theme  from  the  complementary  perspective  of  the 
worthy  wishes  of  a  monk,  explaining  how  effort  should  be  directed  in  order  for  such 
wishes  to  come  to  fulfilment.  The  two  treatments  even  have  a  partial  overlap,  as  both 
take  up  the  case  of  a  monk  who  wishes  to  obtain  food  and  clothing,  etc.86 


81  MN  2  at  MN  I  7,10  presents  seven  modes  how  the  influxes  should  be  eradicated,  asava  pahatabba.  MN  3 
at  MN  I  14,14  then  continues  this  theme  with  yesah  ca  dhammanam  sattlid  pahanam  aha,  te  ca  dhamme 
nappajahanti.  MN  3  at  MN  I  15,25  develops  the  idea  of  eradication  by  describing  that  the  noble  eightfold 
path  leads  to  the  eradication  of  various  mental  defilements,  lobhassa  ca  pahdnaya  dosassa  ca  pahdndya 
atthi  majjhima  patipada  ...  ayam  eva  ariyo  atthahgiko  maggo.  By  referring  to  the  noble  eightfold  path, 
MN  3  continues  the  theme  of  the  path  to  the  eradication  of  dukkha  mentioned  in  MN  2  at  MN  I  9,19:  ayam 
dukkhanirodhagamim  patipada,  where  this  path  is  also  related  to  eradication,  as  it  occurs  in  the  exposition 
of  influxes  to  be  eradicated  through  vision,  asava  dassand  pahatabba. 

82  MN  3  at  MN  I  14,2  contrasts  disciples  who  do  not  follow  their  teacher’s  example  and  do  not  practise  se¬ 
clusion,  satthu  pavivittassa  viharato,  savakd  vivekam  ndnusikkhanti,  with  disciples  who  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  teacher,  savakd  vivekam  anusikkhanti. 

83  MN  3  at  MN  I  15,4:  paviveke  pubbahgamd. 

84  MN  4  at  MN  I  16,22:  gotamo  pubbahgamo.  The  two  discourses  also  have  in  common  that  they  mention 
the  Buddha’s  compassion,  MN  3  at  MN  I  12,15:  atthi  me  tumhesu  anukampd,  and  MN  4  at  MN  I  23,35: 
pacchiman  ca  janatam  anukampamdno. 

85  MN  4  at  MN  I  19,30  =  MN  5  at  MN  I  32,13:  kusTtd  hmaviriya  (Be-MN  I  23,28  and  Be-MN  I  38,10:  hma- 
vTriya);  MN  4  at  MN  I  20,10  =  MN  5  at  MN  I  32,13:  asamahitd  vibbhantacitta',  MN  4  at  MN  I  20,19  =  MN 
5  at  MN  I  32,14:  duppahhd  elamuga  (Ce-MN  I  46,29  and  Ce-MN  72,9  as  well  as  Se-MN  I  35,15  and  Se-MN 
56,1:  elamuga). 

86  MN  5  at  MN  I  29,35:  Idibhi  assam pamtanam  civardnam  ...  pindapdtanam  ...  sendsananam  ...  gildnapacca- 
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The  series  of  worthy  wishes  in  the  Akankheyya-sutta  (MN  6)  leads  from  going  beyond 
unwholesome  states  of  mind,  via  the  attainment  of  stream-entry,  to  the  attainment  of  full 
awakening.  The  next  discourse,  the  Vatthupama-sutta  (MN  7),  takes  up  the  same  topics, 
as  it  first  treats  a  series  of  unwholesome  mental  states,  then  refers  to  the  attainment  of 
stream-entry,  and  finally  culminates  in  the  attainment  of  the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 

The  Vatthupama-sutta  (MN  7),  moreover,  completes  the  topic  of  requisites  that  was  al¬ 
ready  a  theme  in  the  two  preceding  discourses.  While  the  Anahgana-sutta  (MN  5)  de¬ 
scribes  a  monk’s  wish  for  superior  food  and  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  Akankheyya-sutta 
(MN  6)  shows  how  a  monk’s  wish  for  food  and  clothing  can  be  fulfilled,  the  Vatthupa¬ 
ma-sutta  (MN  7)  concludes  this  topic  by  indicating  that  for  one  who  has  developed  the 
path,  even  superior  type  of  food  will  not  be  an  obstruction.87 

The  Vatthupama-sutta  (MN  7)  and  the  next  discourse,  the  Sallekha-sutta  (MN  8),  base 
their  respective  expositions  on  what  needs  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  progress  on  the  path. 
The  relationship  between  these  two  discourses  is  so  close  in  this  respect  that  they  both 
list  the  same  mental  defilements.88 

The  Sallekha-sutta  (MN  8)  takes  up  the  transcendence  of  views,89  a  theme  the  next  dis¬ 
course,  the  Sammaditthi-sutta  (MN  9),  develops  from  its  complementary  perspective  by 
exploring  various  aspects  of  right  view.  This  theme  is  already  adumbrated  in  the  Salle¬ 
kha-sutta’ s  (MN  8)  reference  to  right  view  as  the  way  to  overcome  wrong  view.90 

The  Sammaditthi-sutta’ s  (MN  9)  treatment  revolves  around  various  aspects  that  one 
should  “know”,  pajdndti,  in  order  to  accomplish  right  view.  The  need  to  “know”  is  also 
the  theme  of  the  next  discourse,  the  Satipatthdna-sutta  (MN  10),  where  the  same  activity 
is  mentioned  again  and  again  in  the  descriptions  of  how  to  develop  the  four  satipatthdnas. 
Both  discourses  thus  share  in  common  that  they  expound  how  one  factor  of  the  noble 
eightfold  path  can  be  developed  with  the  help  of  various  aspects  that  one  should  “know”.91 

These  ways  of  interrelation  show  the  degree  to  which  the  order  of  the  discourses  in  this 
part  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya  suits  the  requirements  of  oral  transmission,  where  discourses 
that  have  some  aspect  or  other  in  common  follow  each  other,  thereby  facilitating  the  re¬ 
citer’s  task  to  recall  the  whole  group  in  the  proper  sequence  and  without  omissions. 

In  sum,  then,  the  structure  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  the  order  in  which  its  discourses 
are  arranged  appears  to  reflect  the  influence  of  oral  transmission.  The  same  can  also  be 
seen  in  several  aspects  of  its  discourses,  which  1  now  survey  in  more  detail. 

yabhesajjaparikkharanam;  and  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,12:  IdbhT  assam  civara-pindapata-sendsana-gilanapac- 
cayabhesajjaparikkhdranam  (Be-MN  I  35,25  and  Be-MN  I  39,19:  gildnappaccaya0). 

87  MN  7  at  MN  I  38,1 1. 

88  MN  7  at  MN  I  36,29  lists  kodha,  upanaha,  makkha,  patdsa,  issd,  macchariya,  mdya,  sdtheyya,  and  atimdma, 
which  recur  in  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,35. 

89  MN  8  at  MN  I  40,15:  yd  imd ...  anekavihitd  ditthiyo  loke  uppajjanti,  followed  by  querying  how  these  views 
can  be  left  behind. 

90  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,18:  pare  micchaditthi  bhavissanti,  mayam  ettha  sammaditthT  bhavissama  ti  (Se-MN  I 
75,17+18:  micchaditthika  and  sammaditthika). 

91  Each  of  the  two  discourses  has  well  over  a  hundred  occurrences  of  the  term  pajdndti. 
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The  standard  opening  to  a  discourse  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  reads  “thus  I  have  heard,  at 
one  time”,92  followed  by  noting  the  whereabouts  of  the  Buddha  at  the  time  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  event  or  teaching  recorded  in  the  discourse.  The  opening  “I  have  heard”  quite  explic¬ 
itly  draws  attention  to  the  oral  nature  of  what  is  to  follow.93  According  to  the  traditional 
account,  these  words  were  spoken  by  Ananda  and  stand  for  his  oral  reception  and  subse¬ 
quent  transmission  of  the  teachings  he  had  heard.94  Not  only  the  content,  but  also  the 
form  of  this  formulaic  beginning  testifies  to  oral  transmission.  Already  these  first  few 
words,  found  at  the  beginning  of  each  discourse,  exhibit  metrical  and  sound  similarities 
that  recur  throughout  the  discourses  (see  table  0.2  below).  Such  sound  similarities  can  in¬ 
volve  ‘alliteration’,  repetition  of  an  initial  sound,  ‘assonance’,  repetition  of  a  sound 
found  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and  ‘homoioteleuton’ ,  repetition  of  the  final  sound.95 

The  two  parts  of  the  Pali  version  of  this  standard  opening  to  a  discourse,  evam  me  su¬ 
tam  and  ekam  samayam,  each  consist  of  five  syllables.  The  first  word  in  each  part,  evam 
and  ekam,  is  closely  similar,  differing  only  in  respect  to  their  second  consonant.  The 
words  evam,  sutam,  ekam  and  samayam  share  the  same  -am  ending,96  while  the  words 
sutam  and  samayam  share  the  same  initial  consonant.97  Thus,  even  though  these  few 
words  are  merely  a  prose  introduction  to  a  discourse,  a  closer  inspection  reveals  sound 
similarities  that  occur  with  considerable  frequency  in  other  prose  sections  of  the  early 
discourses,  especially  in  listings  of  similar  words  or  in  formulaic  expressions.98 


92  In  regard  to  this  standard  opening  of  a  discourse,  Brough  1950:  416  adduces  the  Tibetan  version  of  this 
opening,  'di  skad  bdag  gis  thos  pa  dus  gcig  na  bcom  Idan  ’das,  in  support  of  taking  ekam  samayam  to 
qualify  evam  maya  srutam,  i.e.  “at  one  time  I  heard:  the  Blessed  One  was  staying  at  ...  ”  (a  similar  pro¬ 
posal  had  earlier  been  made  by  von  Stael-Holstein  1933:  iv,  cf.  also  Tatz  1997).  Yet,  as  Tola  1999:  54 
points  out,  to  use  the  qualification  “at  one  time”  in  regard  to  the  Buddha's  whereabouts  is  more  meaning¬ 
ful  than  using  the  same  qualification  to  indicate  that  the  oral  transmission  of  the  discourse  took  place  “at 
one  time”.  Moreover,  the  phrase  term  samayena  that  regularly  introduces  the  next  sentence  in  the  standard 
beginning  part  of  a  discourse  obviously  refers  to  the  time  when  the  events  recorded  in  the  discourse  took 
place,  in  view  of  which  it  would  be  more  natural  for  the  preceding  ekam  samayam  to  refer  to  the  same.  For 
critical  remarks  regarding  Brough’s  arguments  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Galloway  1991.  Klaus  2007,  and  Silk  1989 
(for  further  references  related  to  this  topic  cf.  Bongard-Levin  1996:  90  note  1,  to  which  now  could  be 
added  Nattier  (forthcoming)  and  Sander  2007:  174-176).  According  to  von  Hiniiber  1968:  85-86,  in  as 
much  as  Pali  sources  are  concerned,  no  arguments  can  be  found  for  assuming  that  ekam  samayam  qualifies 
evam  me  sutam.  Samtani  1964:  49  notes  that  Jain  sutras  have  a  similar  opening:  suyam  me.  On  the  stan¬ 
dard  Chinese  rendering  of  this  beginning  phrase  cf.,  e.g.,  Qingzhi  2010:  494. 

93  Cabezon  2004:  755  remarks  that  this  standard  opening  signals  “the  oral/aural  nature  of  the  original  trans¬ 
mission”.  Levering  1989:  61  notes  another  function  of  this  introductory  formula,  in  that  “teachings  were 
authenticated  by  the  fact  that  ...  they  had  been  heard  by  a  specific  hearer,  that  he  had  heard  the  Buddha 
teach  them  at  a  particular  time  and  place”. 

94  Ps  I  7,10. 

95  Extracts  of  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2007e. 

96  The  choice  of  the  accusative  ekam  samayam  instead  of  the  locative  ekasmim  samaye  (cf.  Wijesekera  1993: 
56)  might  be  related  to  the  sound  similarity  this  creates  with  the  preceding  evam  me  sutam. 

97  Allon  1997a:  195. 

9S  For  a  study  of  these  phenomena  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit  texts  cf.  von  Simson  1965:  5-20. 
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Table  0.2:  Sound  Similarities  in  the  Standard  Opening  of  a  Discourse 


evam  me  sutam 

ekam  samayam 

e(v)am 

e(k)am 

(ev)am,  (sut)am, 

( ek)am  ( samay  )am 

s(  utam) 

s(amayam) 

Another  oral  feature  of  the  early  discourses  can  be  found  in  the  frequent  use  of  strings 
of  synonyms.  Such  a  string  of  synonyms  serves  to  safeguard  against  loss,  since  a  whole 
set  of  similar  words  stands  much  greater  chance  of  being  remembered  than  a  single  word 
and  also  better  impresses  itself  on  the  audience."  A  closer  look  at  such  strings  or  clusters 
of  words  brings  to  light  that  its  members  tend  to  occur  in  a  metrical  sequence  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  principle  of  “waxing  syllables”.100  Table  0.3  below  gives  a  few  examples  of  this 
principle,  showing  how  a  particular-  theme  is  treated  by  a  series  of  terms,  where  the  words 
with  fewer  syllables  are  followed  by  words  with  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  sylla¬ 
bles.101  The  same  principle  can  also  be  applied  to  listings  and  enumerations  whose  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  share  the  same  meaning. 

The  crescendo  effect  that  results  from  the  application  of  this  principle  is  a  typical  sty¬ 
listic  feature  of  the  early  discourses,  further  enhanced  when  word  sequences  arranged 
according  to  the  waxing  syllable  principle  also  share  sound  similarities.  If  a  sequence  of 
words  becomes  relatively  long,  this  principle  is  not  applied  to  the  sequence  as  a  whole, 
but  to  subunits  within  the  sequence.102  Such  subunits  can  share  a  similar  nuance  of  mean- 


99  Oldenberg  1917:  42  explains  that  the  use  of  such  strings  of  synonyms  gives  the  impression  of  a  childlike 
insistence  that  ensures  that  all  aspects  of  a  particular  matter  find  expression  (“so  ensteht  eine  gewisse 
kindliche  Nachdriicklichkeit,  man  sichert  sich,  daI3  keine  Seite  der  Sache  unausgedriickt  bleibt”). 

1(10  A  brief  survey  of  this  principle  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2009v. 

101  Examples  are  from  MN  12  at  MN  I  82,26,  MN  16  at  MN  I  101,7,  MN  35  at  MN  I  231,37,  MN  50  at  MN  I 
334,23,  MN  53  at  MN  I  354,36,  MN  66  at  MN  I  450,34  (Ce-MN  II  196,7  reads  daliddo,  Se-MN  II  184,10: 
daliddo  and  andliyo),  and  MN  66  at  MN  I  451,36  (Se-MN  II  186,6:  addho),  taking  a  lead  from  von  Hin- 
iiber  1994b:  16-30  and  Smith  1948:  35.  Von  Hiniiber  1994b:  33  (cf.  also  id.  1999b:  152)  draws  attention 
to  similar  formulas  in  Jain  texts,  such  as  natta,  gla,  vaiya ,  corresponding  to  nacca,  glta,  vadita  found, 
e.g.,  in  MN  27  at  MN  I  180,6;  cf.  also  Allon  1997a:  266  and  Caillat  1965:  198. 

1(12  Allon  1997b:  48  mentions  the  description  of  irrelevant  talk  as  an  example,  found,  e.g.,  in  MN  76  at  MN  I 
513,23:  rdjakatham  corakatham  mahdmattakatham,  4+4+6.  senakatham  bhayakatham  yuddhakatham , 
annakatham  panakatham  vatthakatham  sayanakatham  ,  4+4+4+4+4+4+5,  maldkatham  gandhakatham, 
hdtikatham  yanakatham,  gdmakatham  nigamakatham  nagarakatham  janapadakatham,  4+4+4+4+4+5 
+5+6,  itthikatham  surakatham  visikhakatham  kumbhatthdnakatham  pubbapetakatham,  4+4+5+6+6  (Se- 
MN  II  288,13+14+15  does  not  have  vatthakatham ,  reads  itthikatham  and  adds  kumbhadasikatham,  Ce-MN 
II  308,10+11  has  yanakatham  earlier  (after  vatthakatham )  and  adds  purisakatham).  The  division  suggested 
by  the  principle  of  waxing  syllables  would  result  in  several  subunits  in  this  passage  (following  Ee),  each 
of  which  then  can  be  seen  to  cover  one  or  more  topics:  “kings,  robbers,  ministers”,  then  “armies,  dangers, 
battles”  together  with  the  essential  requisites  of  “food,  drink,  clothing,  beds”,  then  various  aspects  of 
household  life  such  as  “garlands,  perfumes,  relatives,  vehicles”  together  with  a  listing  of  localities  “vil- 
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ing  or  belong  to  the  same  category.  The  division  into  subunits  might  have  the  function  of 
setting  a  rhythm  that  allows  the  reciter  to  take  a  breath  during  recitation. 

Table  0.3:  The  Principle  of  Waxing  Syllables 


Theme 

Pali  terms 

Syllable  count 

old 

jinno  vuddho  mahallako  addhagato  vayo-anuppatto 

2+2+4+4+6 

growth 

vuddhim  virulhim  vepullam 

2+3+3 

fear 

bhito  samviggo  lomahatthajato 

2+3+6 

to  (mis)-meditate 

jhayanti  pajjhayanti  nijjhayanti  apajjhayanti 

3+4+4+5 

able  to  attain 

nikamalabhT  akicchalabhi  akasiralabhT 

5+5+6 

poor 

daliddo  assako  analhiyo 

3+3+4 

wealthy 

addho  mahaddhano  mahabhogo 

2+4+4 

The  oral  nature  of  the  early  discourses  also  manifests  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
repetition.103  When  treating  a  particular  topic  in  its  positive  and  negative  manifestations, 
for  example,  it  is  a  standard  procedure  in  the  discourses  that  the  same  passage  is  repeated 
with  precisely  the  same  words  and  formulations  used  for  the  positive  case,  making  only 
the  most  minimal  changes  required  to  adjust  these  to  the  negative  case.  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  becomes  even  more  prominent  when  a  series  of  different  perspectives  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  topic  are  explored.  Thus  an  examination  of  four  types  of  person  or  modes  of 
acting,  for  example,  can  use  four  times  nearly  the  same  text  in  order  to  achieve  its  aim. 

In  addition  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  repetition  within  a  single  discourse,  the  early 
discourses  also  make  recurrent  use  of  “pericopes”,  formulaic  expressions  or  standard 
phrases  that  depict  a  recurrent  situation  or  event  and  whose  puipose  is  to  facilitate  memo¬ 
rization.104  Whether  it  is  a  description  of  how  someone  approaches  the  Buddha  or  of  how 


lages,  towns,  cities,  counties”,  and  finally  a  set  of  topics  for  gossip  that  comprises  “women,  heroes,  streets, 
wells,  the  dead”. 

103  Demieville  in  Renou  1953/2001:  333  notes  that  the  frequent  use  of  stereotyped  formulas  is  characteristic 
of  the  early  discourses,  “les  sutta  ont  un  style  caracterise  pas  l’emploi  constant  de  formules  stereotypees”, 
cf.  also  Gethin  2007  for  a  case  study  of  repetitions  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya,  and  Weeratunge  2004  for  a 
survey  of  various  forms  of  repetition  in  Pali  discourses  and  of  their  predecessors  in  ancient  Indian  litera¬ 
ture.  Reat  1996:  17  comments  that  such  “extensive  verbatim  repetition”  indicates  “that  the  Sutta  Pitaka  is 
a  sincere  attempt  to  record  memorized  versions  of  individual  sermons  rather  than  an  edited  compilation  of 
doctrine”;  cf.  also  Yit  2004a,  id.  2004b,  and  id.  2008. 

104  Griffiths  1983:  58  explains  that  the  use  of  pericopes  is  “a  direct  result  of  the  methods  by  which  sacred 
material  was  preserved  and  handed  on  in  the  early  Buddhist  communities;  the  demands  of  mnemonic 
convenience  ...  meant  that  the  units  of  tradition  ...  had  to  be  ...  reduced  to  an  easily  memorized  standard 
form”.  Von  Simson  1965:  56  compares  the  function  of  such  pericopes  in  Buddhist  prose  to  the  bones  and 
tendons  in  the  human  body,  in  that  both  provide  stability  and  support  for  the  other  parts.  Smith  1987:  598, 
in  an  examination  of  modern  oral  literature  in  India,  reports  the  finding  that  a  Rajasthani  epic  that  made 
frequent  use  of  pericopes  (which  he  describes  to  involve  that  “every  battle  ...  is  the  same  battle,  every 
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someone  attains  liberation,  pericopes  will  be  employed  with  a  fixed  set  of  phrases  and 
expressions,  with  only  the  most  minimal  changes  introduced  to  adapt  these  pericopes  to 
the  individual  occasion.  These  two  features,  the  repetition  of  passages  within  a  discourse 
and  the  use  of  pericopes  throughout  a  discourse  collection,  are  responsible  for  the  highly 
repetitive  nature  of  the  early  discourses.105 

These  oral  characteristics  of  the  Pali  discourses  testify  to  the  importance  of  verbatim 
repetition  in  the  early  Buddhist  oral  tradition.106  In  this  respect,  the  early  Buddhist  oral 
tradition  differs  from  oral  traditions  in  general,  where  improvisation  can  be  a  prominent 
feature.  The  performance  of  oral  literature  of  an  epic  or  narrative  type  demands  innova¬ 
tion  and  improvisation  from  the  performer,  whose  task  is  to  present  the  main  elements  of 
a  tale  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  entertain  the  audience.  This  type  of  oral  literature  is  thus 
freely  re-created  every  time  it  is  told.107  In  contrast,  the  puipose  of  the  early  Buddhist 
oral  tradition  was  the  preservation  of  sacred  material,  for  which  free  improvisation  is 
inappropriate.108  Moreover,  recitation  was  often  undertaken  communally  by  the  reciters, 
which  leaves  little  scope  for  free  improvisation.109 

The  emphasis  on  verbatim  transmission  in  the  early  Buddhist  oral  tradition  can  even  be 
detected  in  some  transmission  errors,  where  in  otherwise  closely  similar  Pali  and  San¬ 
skrit  passages  the  counterpart  to  a  particular  term  shows  close  phonetic  similarity  but  has 
a  considerably  different  meaning.110  In  such  cases,  the  reciters’  attempt  at  precise  recall 
has  apparently  preserved  formal  aspects,  even  though  the  meaning  was  lost. 

journey  is  the  same  journey,  every  meeting  the  same  meeting”)  was  transmitted  with  considerably  greater 
accuracy  than  other  comparable  epics.  Smith  1977:  151  explains  that  the  reason  for  the  employment  of 
pericopes  and  the  resulting  greater  accuracy  ‘‘may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  epic  is  not  merely  sung  for  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  has  a  religious  function”,  a  reason  that  would  hold  true  also  for  the  use  of  pericopes  in  the 
oral  transmission  of  the  early  Buddhist  discourses.  The  employment  of  such  formulaic  expressions  need 
not  invariably  be  a  later  feature,  but  could  have  been  used  to  some  extent  already  at  the  time  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  delivery  of  a  discourse,  cf.  in  more  detail  below  p.  855. 

105  In  his  detailed  study  of  these  features  in  a  selected  DTgha-nikaya  discourse,  Allon  1997a:  359  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  about  87%  of  the  text  of  this  discourse  involves  some  form  of  repetition.  He  concludes 
(p.  360)  that  ‘‘repetition  thus  thoroughly  permeates  every  dimension  of  this  class  of  Buddhist  literature”. 

106  Allon  1997a:  252  explains  that  “it  is  surely  easier  to  remember  a  sequence  of  words  arranged  ...  according 
to  syllable  length”,  just  as  “it  is  easier  to  remember  two  different  words  when  they  share  sound  similarities 
and  have  the  same  metrical  pattern”. 

107  Lord  1987:  71  describes  that  such  oral  transmission  involves  “never  merely  memorizing  a  fixed  entity, 
but ...  ever  re-creating  a  new  version  of  older  forms  and  stories”. 

los  Bechert  1985:  21  points  out  that  oral  tradition  in  India  had  achieved  a  high  degree  of  precision,  so  that,  as 
pointed  out  by  Graham  1987:  138,  the  “oral  transmission  of  scripture  should  not  be  confused  with  folk 
oral  tradition  in  which  verbatim  accuracy  is  not  aspired  to”,  cf.  also  Winternitz  1908:  34. 

109  Allon  1997b:  42  highlights  that  “communal  or  group  recitation  or  performance  requires  fixed  wording” 
and  would  not  allow  for  improvisation.  According  to  Coward  1988:  146,  “group  listening  to  check  for  er¬ 
rors  is  still  an  accepted  method  of  verification  in  rural  India  today”. 

110  Von  Simson  1965:  137-138  gives  the  following  examples:  vivattacchaddo  -  vighustasabdo ,  brahmujjug- 
gatto  -  brhadrjugatro,  muducittam  -  muditacittam,  annataro  -  djndtavan,  sammodi  sammodaniyam  - 
sammukham  sammodatum. 
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As  is  only  to  be  expected  of  material  that  has  been  orally  transmitted  over  longer  peri¬ 
ods  of  time,  in  spite  of  measures  undertaken  to  ensure  correct  transmission,  variations 
between  different  versions  of  a  discourse  occur  fairly  often. 

Notably,  such  differences  not  only  manifest  between  texts  that  have  been  transmitted 
by  different  Buddhist  schools.  They  can  even  be  found  within  the  material  handed  on  by 
a  single  school,  such  as  within  the  corpus  of  texts  transmitted  in  Pali  by  the  Theravada 
tradition. 

A  difference  in  the  use  of  pericopes  can  be  seen,  for  example,  between  a  discourse  in 
the  Digha-nikaya  and  a  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  both  of  which  report  the  same 
event,  namely  a  visit  paid  by  the  minister  Vassakara  to  the  Buddha.111  While  the  Digha- 
nikaya  version  describes  in  detail  how  Vassakara  got  his  chariot  ready,  drove  with  the 
chariot  and  then  descended  from  the  chariot  to  proceed  on  foot,112  its  Anguttara-nikaya 
counterpart  does  not  mention  Vassakara’ s  mode  of  arrival  at  all,  but  simply  notes  that  he 
approached  the  Buddha.113 

Another  case  where  the  records  of  the  same  event  differ  in  the  detail  in  which  they  de¬ 
pict  how  someone  approaches  the  Buddha  can  be  found  by  comparing  the  four  discourses 
that  record  the  last  meeting  between  Mara  and  the  Buddha.114  While  the  Digha-nikaya 
and  the  Udana  versions  report  that  Mara  approached  the  Buddha,  stood  at  one  side  and 
then  addressed  the  Buddha,115  the  Samyutta-nikdya  version  of  the  same  event  does  not 
mention  that  he  stood  at  one  side,  but  only  indicates  that  he  approached  the  Buddha,116 
and  the  Anguttara-nikaya  version  does  not  describe  his  approach  at  all.117 


111  Alton  1997a:  39. 

112  DN  16  at  DN  II  73,4:  vassaka.ro  ...  ranno  magadhassa  ajatasattussa  vedehiputtassa  patissutva,  bhaddani 
bhaddani  yanani  yojapetva,  bhaddam  yanam  abhiruhitvd,  bhaddehi  bhaddehi  yanehi  rdjagahamhd  niy- 
yasi,  yena  gijjhakuto  pabbato  tena  payasi,  ydvatikd  yanassa  bhurni  yanena  gantva  y ana  paccorohitvd  pat- 
tiko  yena  bhagavd  ten’  upasankami  (Be-DN  II  61,22  and  Se-DN  II  85,20:  yojetvd,  bhaddam  bhaddam). 

113  AN  7:20  at  AN  IV  18,4:  vassakaro  ...  ranno  magadhassa  ajatasattussa  vedehiputtassa  patissunitvd,  yena 
bhagavd  ten’  upasankami  (Be-AN  II  409,19:  patissutva,  Ce-AN  IV  306,25:  patissutva  utthayasana).  Allon 
1997a:  39  notes  that  a  description  of  how  someone  approaches  by  chariot  can,  however,  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  collection,  cf.,  e.g.,  AN  5:50  at  AN  III  59,27  (King  Munda  approaches  the 
monk  Narada),  AN  8:12  at  AN  IV  181,23  (General  Stha  approaches  the  Buddha),  and  AN  10:30  at  AN  V 
65,9  (King  Pasenadi  approaches  the  Buddha),  although  the  description  given  in  these  discourses  is  shorter 
than  the  “chariot  approach”  pericope  employed  in  the  Digha-nikaya. 

114  Allon  1997a:  62. 

115  DN  16  at  DN  II  104,12  and  Ud  6: 1  at  Ud  63,13:  md.ro  papima  acirapakkante  ayasmante  anande  yena  bha¬ 
gavd  ten  ’  upasankami,  upasahkamitvd  ekamantam  atthdsi,  ekamantam  thito  kho  mdro  papima  bhagavan¬ 
tam  etad  avoca. 

116  SN  51:10  at  SN  V  260,25:  mdro  papima  acirapakkante  ayasmante  anande  yena  bhagavd  ten’  upasanka¬ 
mi,  upasahkamitvd  etad  avoca  (Ce-SN  V.2  14,6  does  not  have  acirapakkante  ayasmante  anande,  which 
Se-SN  V  334,17has  only  in  brackets,  in  addition  to  which  Se-SN  V  334,18  adds  ekamantam  atthdsi,  eka¬ 
mantam  thito  kho  mdro  papima,  also  in  brackets,  moreover  Be-SN  III  228,10  and  Se-SN  V  334,17  read 
acirapakkante  and  add  bhagavantam  before  etad  avoca). 

117  AN  8:70  at  AN  IV  310,1 1:  mdro  papima  acirapakkante  ayasmante  anande  bhagavantam  etad  avoca. 
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Pericopes  also  differ  when  it  comes  to  describing  the  respectful  attitude  with  which 
someone  listens  to  a  sermon  given  by  the  Buddha  or  a  monk  after  a  meal.  For  such  occa¬ 
sions,  the  DTgha-nikaya,  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  the  Udana,  and  the  Sutta-nipata  employ  a 
pericope  that  describes  how  the  listener(s)  take(s)  a  low  seat,  an  obvious  expression  of 
respect.118  Similar  situations  in  the  Vinaya  and  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya,  however,  do  not 
mention  a  low  seat.119  This  difference  is  particularly  notable  in  the  case  of  a  meal  given 
by  Prince  Bodhi,  as  the  same  meal  is  recorded  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  in  the  Vinaya, 
so  that  in  this  case  the  same  event  is  described  once  with  and  once  without  the  taking  of 
the  low  seat.120  Such  differences  suggest  that  during  the  process  of  oral  transmission  the 
specialisation  of  reciter  groups  in  particular  discourse  collections  led  to  variations  even 
within  the  fold  of  a  single  school. 

The  relatively  circumstantial  differences  noted  so  far  may  seem  negligible,  since  they 
do  not  affect  essential  matters.  Not  all  such  errors,  however,  are  of  such  circumstantial 
character.  A  somewhat  more  significant  variation  occurs  in  relation  to  the  use  of  peri¬ 
copes  usually  employed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse,  found  between  the  Samyutta- 
nikdya  and  the  Sutta-nipata  versions  of  the  Kasibharadvaja-sutta.  These  two  discourses 
record  the  same  event  but  differ  in  their  conclusion,  as  according  to  the  Samyutta-nikciya 
account  Kasibharadvaja  took  refuge  and  declared  himself  a  lay  follower,  while  according 
to  the  Sutta-nipata  version  he  requested  ordination  and  became  an  arahant.121 


118  The  pericope  of  “taking  of  a  low  seat”,  annataram  mcam  asanam  gahetva,  leads  from  the  pericope  that 
describes  the  giving  of  a  meal,  pamtena  khadaruyena  bhojamyena  sahattha  santappesi  sampavaresi,  to  a 
sermon  in  DN  3  at  DN  I  109,36,  DN  4  at  DN  I  125,25,  DN  5  at  DN  I  149,4,  DN  12  at  DN  I  227,4,  DN  16 
at  DN  II  88,25,  DN  16  at  DN  II  97,32,  MN  35  at  MN  I  236,31,  MN  58  at  MN  I  393,31,  MN  81  at  MN  II 
50,21,  MN  127  at  MN  III  145,25,  SN  35:133  at  SN  IV  123,27  (preceded  at  SN  IV  122,19  by  the  disre¬ 
spectful  behaviour  of  taking  a  high  seat),  Ud  4:3  at  Ud  39,1.  Ud  8:6  at  Ud  89,16,  and  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p.  111,9 
(=  MN  92  at  MN  II  146).  The  same  pericope  can  also  be  found  regularly  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  cf., 
e.g.,  MA  132  at  T  I  625bl7:  IfJ — in  this  particular  case  also  occurring  in  the  Tibetan  counterpart  at 
D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  105b3  or  Q  (1030)  ge  97bl:  stan  ches  dma’  ba  zhig  blangs  te  (Q  reads  chem  instead  of 
ches),  whereas  in  the  Pali  version,  MN  82  at  MN  II  64,23,  the  whole  episode  is  not  found.  Sanskrit  occur¬ 
rences  are,  e.g.,  nicataram  asanam  grhTtva  in  Dutt  1984a:  265,15,  being  a  counterpart  to  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p. 
111,9:  annataram  mcam  asanam  gaheh’d ;  or  (nicata)[r](a)[k](a)m-asanam  grhTtva  in  the  Mahdparinir- 
vdna-sutra  fragment  S  360  folio  187V5  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  26,  counterpart  to  DN  16  at  DN  II  126,26, 
where  the  low  seat  is  not  mentioned;  or  nicataram  asanam  grhTh’a  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1977: 
145,14,  counterpart  to  Vin  I  18,9,  where  the  low  seat  is  not  mentioned. 

119  Instead  of  the  pericope  of  “taking  a  low  seat”  after  the  pericope  that  describes  the  giving  of  a  meal,  pam- 
tena  ...  sampavaresi,  only  the  pericope  “sat  down  at  one  side”,  ekamantam  nisTdi,  leads  over  to  a  sermon 
in  AN  4:57  at  AN  II  63,4,  AN  5:33  at  AN  III  37,1 1,  AN  7:50  at  AN  IV  64,23,  AN  8:12  at  AN  IV  188,10, 
Vin  I  18,31,  Vin  I  38,37,  Vin  I  213,11.  Vin  I  218,17,  Vin  I  223,2,  Vin  I  229,32,  Vin  I  233,4,  Vin  I  238,2, 
Vin  I  243,22,  Vin  I  246,31,  Vin  I  292,4,  Vin  II  147,22,  Vin  II  158,8,  Vin  II  164,19,  and  Vin  IV  19,7.  Allon 
1997a:  122-123  discusses  this  variation  in  regard  to  the  pericope  of  the  low  seat  and  in  notes  238  and  239 
provides  nearly  all  of  the  above  references. 

120  MN  85  at  MN  II  93,10  and  Vin  II  128,37. 

121  SN2  197  at  SN2  I  372,20:  esahatn  bhagavantam  gotamam  saranam  gacchami  dhammah  ca  bhikkhusah- 
ghah  ca,  updsakam  mam  bhavam  gotamo  dharetu  ajjatagge  pdnupetam  saranam  gat  an  ti  (SN  7:11  at  SN 
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Once  variations  in  the  use  of  pericopes  are  found  between  different  Pali  collections,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  such  variations  also  occur  between  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  its 
counterpart  in  the  Madhyama-agama  collection. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  pericopes,  discourses  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  regularly 
describe  that  a  monk  would  fan  the  Buddha,122  a  circumstance  noted  only  rarely  in  Maj- 
jhima-nikdya  discourses. 123  On  frequent  occasions,  Madhyama-agama  discourses  also 
mention  the  sitting  mat,124  one  of  the  standard  requisites  of  a  monk,  while  their  Pali  coun¬ 
terparts  tend  to  refer  to  the  same  accessory  only  on  very  few  occasions.125 

I  173,23  reads  dharetu,  Ce-SN  I  310,6  reads  bhavantam ,  instead  of  bhagavantam).  Sn  1:4  at  Sn  p.  15,23: 
esciham  bhavantam  gotamam  saranam  gacchami  dhamman  ca  bhikkhusanghan  ca,  labheyyaham  bhoto 
gotamassa  santike  pabbajjam  labheyyam  upasampadan  ti  ...  ahhataro  ca  kho  panayasma  bharadvajo 
arahatam  ahosi  (Se-Sn  343,6  adds:  updsakam  main  bhavam  gotamo  dharetu  ajjatagge  panupetam  sara¬ 
nam  gatam  before  labheyyam ,  etc.,  Be-Sn  293,14  does  not  have  kho,  Se-Sn  343,15  does  not  have  ca).  The 
Chinese  parallels  SA  98  at  T  II  27b26,  SA2  264  at  T  II  466c  10,  and  SA3  1  at  T  II  493b8  (translated  in 
Yueh-Mei  2001:  77-79)  agree  with  Sn  1:4,  in  that  according  to  them  he  went  forth  and  became  an  arahant. 
For  a  similar  case  cf.  below  p.  57.  For  a  possible  misapplication  of  a  pericope  cf.  also  Gombrich  1987. 

122  MA  33  at  T  I  474al9,  MA  75  at  T  I  543al0,  MA  1 15  at  T  I  604c26,  MA  180  at  T  I  722a5,  MA  204  at  T  I 
775cl7,  MA  205  at  T  I  779al  1,  MA  212  at  T  I  793al,  and  MA  213  at  T  I  797bl9  (listing  only  Madhyama- 
agama  discourses  that  have  a  parallel  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya)',  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  30. 

123  MN  12  at  MN  I  83,20  and  MN  74  at  MN  I  501,1  report  that  a  monk  was  fanning  the  Buddha.  In  the  Jain 
tradition  it  was  considered  inappropriate  for  a  monk  to  use  a  fan  or  let  himself  be  fanned,  cf.  the  Dasa- 
veyaliya  in  Lalwani  1973a:  42,31  (4.21)  and  124,5  (6.37)  or  in  Leumann  1932:  12,15  (4.10)  and  38,1 
(6.38),  translated  in  Schubring  1932:  86  and  99. 

124  Cf.,  e.g.,  MA  9  at  T  I  430bl0,  MA  19  at  T  I  444b29,  MA  28  at  T  I  460bl9,  MA  32  at  T  I  471a4,  MA  72  at 
T  I  536a4,  MA  81  at  T  I  554cl5,  MA  115  at  T  I  603bl4,  MA  131  at  T  I  620bl5,  MA  132  at  T  I  625c5,  MA 
144  at  T  I  652c5,  MA  146  at  T  I  657cl6,  MA  153  at  T  I  670b2,  MA  161  at  T  I  687b24,  MA  162  at  T  I 
690b  1,  MA  166  at  T  I  698c9,  MA  182  at  T  I  725bl8,  MA  184  at  T  I  729bl9,  MA  185  at  T  I  729c9,  MA 
187  at  T  I  734a3,  MA  191  at  T  I  739al8,  MA  192  at  T  I  740cl9,  MA  204  at  T  I  777al2,  MA  207  at  T  I 
781c3,  MA  208  at  T  I  783c7,  MA  212  at  T  I  793a6,  and  MA  214  at  T  I  798a6  (listing  only  discourses  that 
have  a  parallel  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya). 

125  MN  24  at  MN  I  147,5  (parallel  to  an  occurrence  of  the  sitting  mat  in  MA  9  at  T  I  430bl0)  and  MN  147  at 
MN  III  277,30  (a  discourse  that  has  no  counterpart  in  the  Madhyama-agama).  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  29 
assumes  that  differences  in  the  degree  to  which  the  sitting  mat  is  mentioned  explicitly  in  Majjhima-nikaya 
or  Madhyama-agama  discourses  respectively  reflect  actual  differences  in  its  use  in  the  southern  and 
northern  Buddhist  traditions.  Yet,  the  sitting  mat  is  even  nowadays  in  use  among  forest  monks  of  the  The- 
ravada  tradition,  in  fact  the  different  Vinayas  consider  the  sitting  mat  as  one  of  the  basic  requisites  of  a 
monk,  cf.  the  regulations  on  its  proper  size  in  the  pdcittiya  or  patayantika  rule  87  in  the  Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  694b25  (translated  in  Wieger  1951:  249),  rule  87  in  the  Kasyaplya  Vinaya,  T 
1460  at  T  XXIV  663cl2,  rule  87  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  71al0,  rule  86  in  the  Maha- 
sanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  392c2,  rule  87  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII 
895c23,  rule  89  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  130a28  (translated  Rosen  1959:  214),  and 
rule  89  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  IV  170,29;  cf.  also  a  description  of  the  use  of  the  sitting  mat  in 
seventh  century  India,  provided  by  Yijing  (j|>fl),  T  2125  at  T  LIV  221a8,  translated  in  Takakusu  1966: 
110-111.  Given  this  general  agreement,  the  absence  of  references  to  the  sitting  mat  in  Pali  discourses  may 
simply  be  due  to  the  use  of  different  pericopes  and  need  not  be  taken  as  reflecting  actual  differences  in  its 
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Another  standard  pericope  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  describes  how  a  visitor  or  a 
monk  will  depart  from  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  by  performing  three  circumambula- 
tions,  while  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  mention  only  a  single  circumambulation.126 

The  two  collections  also  differ  in  their  descriptions  of  how  listeners  will  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  teachings.  Whereas  in  a  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  such  a  person 
will  exclaim  “excellent,  excellent”,  in  a  Madhyama-agama  discourse  he  (or  she)  will  rather 
inform  the  Buddha:  “I  understood,  1  realized”.127 

Again,  discourses  in  the  Madhyama-agama  collection  regularly  describe  that  when 
someone  asks  the  Buddha  or  a  monk  a  question,  the  actual  question  will  be  preceded  by  a 
request  for  permission  to  put  a  question,128  a  pericope  found  only  rarely  in  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya.  129 

Other  pericopes  are  found  only  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  are  absent  from  the  Madh¬ 
yama-agama.  One  example  is  the  pericope  employed  regularly  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  in  which  the  Buddha  addresses  his  disciples  with  “monks”, 
and  the  monks  reply  “venerable  sir”,  after  which  the  Buddha  announces  his  topic  and 
proceeds  to  deliver  the  discourse.130 

A  closer  inspection  shows  that  this  pericope  stands  in  contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the 
discourses  in  which  it  occurs,  in  as  much  as  the  vocative  “monks”,  bhikkhavo,  used  in 


126  Cf.,  e.g.,  MA  132  at  T  I  623b23:  IBfc  and  its  parallel  MN  82  at  MN  II  56,22:  padakkhinam  katva\  cf. 

also  MA  133  at  T  I  630cl7  and  MN  56  at  MN  I  380,16.  The  same  pericope  recurs  in  several  Madhyama- 
agama  discourses  in  places  where  the  corresponding  Majjhima-nikaya  version  does  not  record  any  cir¬ 
cumambulation  at  all,  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  28  at  T  I  458c23,  MA  63  at  T  I  500al2,  MA  79  at  T  I  549b27,  MA  105 
at  T  I  596a28,  MA  146  at  T  I  656a22,  MA  151  at  T  I  666b28,  MA  161  at  T  I  686al8,  MA  165  at  T  I  696cl8, 
MA  167  at  T  I  700a8,  MA  193  at  T  I  744a20,  MA  195  at  T  I  750bl,  MA  201  at  T  I  767a4,  MA  212  at  T  I 
792c29,  MA  213  at  T  I  796c4,  and  MA  216  at  T  I  801c7.  A  reference  to  three  circumambulations  can  be 
found  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  163,27,  according  to  which  Mahakassapa  performed  three  circumambulations  of 
the  Buddha’s  funeral  pyre,  tikkhattum  citakam  padakkhinam  katva.  Part  of  this  pericope  has  also  been 
preserved  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  to  MA  161  at  T  I  686al8,  cf.  SHT  V  1148R4:  triprada(ksimkrt- 
vd).  Three  circumambulations  are  also  mentioned  in  Jain  texts,  cf.  Hoernle  1885/1989:  9  note  17. 

127  E.g.,  MN  7  at  MN  I  39,27:  abhikkantam  ...  abhikkantam,  and  MA  93  at  T  I  576al0:  SEfB. 

128  Cf.,  e.g.,  MA  29  at  T  I  461b28,  MA  34  at  T  I  475al7,  MA  79  at  T  I  549c26,  MA  144  at  T  I  652al2,  MA 
145  at  T  I  654a5,  MA  150  at  T  I  661a4,  MA  151  at  T  I  664al2,  MA  152  at  T  I  667al7,  MA  170  at  T  I 
704c  18,  MA  171  at  T  I  706bl8,  MA  173  at  T  I  710al0,  MA  198  at  T  I  757a9,  MA  210  at  T  I  788al9,  MA 
21 1  at  T  I  790bl4,  MA  212  at  T  I  793bl5,  MA  214  at  T  I  798a9,  and  MA  217  at  T  I  802a28  (listing  only 
Madhyama-agama  discourses  that  have  a  parallel  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya ). 

129  Cf.,  e.g.,  MN  35  at  MN  I  229,35,  MN  109  at  MN  III  15,23,  and  MN  144  at  MN  III  264,30.  Notably,  al¬ 
though  none  of  these  three  Pali  discourses  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  each  has  a  parallel  in 
the  Samyukta-agama,  where  in  each  case  this  pericope  is  not  found,  cf.  SA  58  at  T  II  14bl7  (parallel  to 
MN  109),  SA  1 10  at  T  II  35cl  1  (parallel  to  MN  35),  and  SA  1266  at  T  II  347c23  (parallel  to  MN  144).  A 
Tibetan  version  of  this  pericope  can  be  found  in  the  parallel  to  MN  90,  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  88al  or  Q  (1030) 
ge  81a6,  in  which  case  it  also  occurs  in  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  same  discourse,  MA  212  at 
T  I  793bl5,  but  not  in  the  Pali  version. 

130  E.g.,  in  MN  1  at  MN  I  1,3:  bhikkhavo  ti.  bhadante  ti  te  bhikkhii  bhagavato  paccassosum;  on  the  use  of 
this  pericope  cf.  also  Manne  1990:  33  and  Meisig  1987a:  225. 
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this  passage,  differs  from  the  vocative  address  “monks”,  bhikkhave,  used  in  all  remaining 
instances  in  the  respective  discourse.131  Similarly,  the  first  vocative  “venerable  sir”,  bhci- 
dante,  used  by  the  monks,  is  not  the  same  as  the  vocative  “venerable  sir”,  bhante,  found 
in  the  remainder  of  the  discourse.132  While  such  different  usages  may  be  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  a  sense  of  emphasis,  it  could  also  be  that  this  whole  pericope  was  added  at  some  point 
during  the  transmission  of  the  discourses.  In  fact,  such  a  pericope  is  not  found  in  the 
Madhyama-agama,  although  it  does  occur  in  an  individual  translation  that  stems  from  a 
(no  longer  extant)  Madhyama-agama  collection.133 

To  sum  up,  the  standard  opening  of  a  discourse  as  “thus  1  have  heard”,  the  occurrence 
of  metrical  and  sound  similarities,  the  application  of  the  principle  of  waxing  syllables 
and  the  recurrent  use  of  repetition  and  pericopes  testify  to  the  emphasis  on  verbatim 
recall  in  the  early  Buddhist  oral  tradition.  At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  pericopes  varies 
not  only  among  discourses  that  belong  to  different  reciter  lineages,  but  also  among  recit¬ 
ers  that  belong  to  the  same  school.  These  two  aspects,  the  attempt  at  precise  recall  and 
the  variations  in  oral  transmission,  stand  at  the  background  of  my  comparative  study  of 
the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  in  the  following  pages. 


131  MN  1  at  MN  I  1,5  continues  with  bhikkhave.  On  the  vocative  bhikkhave  cf.  Bechert  1980:  29,  id.  1988: 
131,  or  id.  1991:  11,  and  Liiders  1954:  13.  Pind  2004:  512  explains  that  in  such  introductory  sentences 
“bhikkhavo  is  used  as  a  marked  emphatic  voc.  as  opposed  to  bhikkhave,  which  is  used  as  an  enclitic  un¬ 
marked  vocative”;  cf.  also  von  Hiniiber  1985/2001:  238,  who  notes  that  Sadd  190,6  offers  an  explanation 
for  the  use  of  bhikkhave  alongside  bhikkhavo  in  certain  contexts. 

132  MN  1  at  MN  I  1,7  continues  with  bhante. 

133  T  48  at  T  I  837c25:  ‘‘the  Buddha  said:  ‘monks!’,  the  monks  replied:  ‘yes,  indeed!’,  the  monks  listened  to 

the  Buddha,  the  Buddha  said  ...  ”,  ggfcb.fr,  fcfcfrJJlS:  fcbft#tf$H.  ffiMt  According  to  the 

introductory  remark  in  T  48  at  T  I  837c21,  this  discourse  belongs  to  a  Madhyama-agama  collection.  fcB 
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MN  1  Mulapariyaya-sutta 

The  Mulapariyaya-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  root  instruction”,1  analyses  the  percep¬ 
tual  processes  of  different  types  of  person.2  This  discourse  has  a  Chinese  parallel  in  the 
Ekottarika-agama .3  Besides  this  parallel,  a  discourse  from  the  Madhyama-agama  and  an 
individual  Chinese  translation  found  outside  of  the  four  Agamas  offer  a  similar  presenta¬ 
tion,  although  they  differ  to  such  an  extent  from  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika- 
agama  versions  as  to  make  it  probable  that  these  two  discourses  go  back  to  a  different 
original.4 

The  theme  of  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-agama  parallel  is  the  percep¬ 
tual  reaction  to  a  variety  of  phenomena  by  four  types  of  person: 
a  worldling, 

a  disciple  in  higher  training  ( sekha ), 
an  arahant, 
a  Tathagata. 

The  other  two  Chinese  discourses  differ,  as  their  presentation  is  based  on  taking  up  three 
types  of  person: 

recluses  and  Brahmins  that  fall  prey  to  conceivings  in  regard  to  phenomena, 


1  Premasiri  2003b:  52  explains  the  title  Mulapariyaya  to  imply  that  this  discourse  explores  the  “root  of  exis¬ 
tence  ...  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  perceptual  and  cognitive  processes  of  human  beings 
with  a  view  to  unravelling  the  psychological  sources  of  human  bondage”. 

2  A  somewhat  similar  exposition  on  penetrative  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  elements  and  various  heavenly 
beings  occurs  in  MN  49  at  MN  I  329,12  and  its  parallel  MA  78  at  T  I  548a3.  A  description  of  stages  of  con¬ 
ceiving  by  way  of  the  accusative,  locative  and  ablative  cases,  although  in  this  case  in  relation  to  the  six  senses, 
can  also  be  found  in  SN  35:30  at  SN  IV  22,5. 

3  The  parallel  is  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766a-b.  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766a7  gives  the  discourse’s  title  as  “the  root  of  all 

dharmas”,  — while  the  summary  verse  (uddana)  at  T  II  769b6  just  reads  EA  44.6 

agrees  with  MN  1  in  locating  the  discourse  at  Ukkattha  (jjjjillji),  a  town  in  the  district  of  Kosala,  situated 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Himalaya  (cf.  Malalasekera  1937/1995:  329).  According  to  an  account  of  the  first 
council  in  the  jj? ^ itel Jk ® jel fd) ,  T  2026  at  T  XLIX  3al6,  however,  the  present  discourse  was  spoken 
among  the  Sakyans.  For  a  translation  of  EA  44.6  cf.  Pasadika  2008a:  142-145. 

4  These  two  discourses  are  MA  106  at  T  I  596b-c  and  T  56  at  T  I  851a-b.  Unlike  MN  1  and  EA  44.6,  MA 
106  and  T  56  have  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthi  as  their  location.  MA  106  has  the  title  “discourse  on  percep¬ 
tion”,  JUS,  while  T  56  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  delighting  in  perception”, 

According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  56  was  translated  by  Dharmaraksa. 
MA  106  has  been  examined  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  34-35,  204,  and  211-214.  On  the 
problem  of  categorizing  these  two  discourses  as  ‘parallels’  to  MN  1  cf.  also  Analayo  2008d:  11.  Regarding 
the  qualification  of  T  56  as  a  discourse  “spoken  by  the  Buddha”,  {$)!$,  this  character  couplet  appears  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  titles  of  works  in  the  Chinese  canon,  where  in  most  cases  it  probably  does  not  render  an  expres¬ 
sion  present  in  the  original,  but  serves  as  a  formula  of  authentication  of  the  translated  scripture. 
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recluses  and  Brahmins  that  do  not  fall  prey  to  such  conceivings, 
the  Buddha. 

In  regard  to  the  worldling,5  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta  explains  how  perceiving  earth 
leads  to  conceiving  “earth”  in  various  ways,  such  as  “earth”,  “in  earth”,  and  “from  earth”, 
followed  by  treating  earth  as  “mine”  and  by  delighting  in  earth.  In  this  way,  the  Pali  dis¬ 
course  depicts  a  series  of  conceivings  (, mannana ),6  which  establish  a  relationship  between 
the  perceiving  subject  and  the  perceived  object  by  way  of  the  accusative,  locative,  and 
ablative  cases,  a  series  of  conceivings  that  culminates  in  the  arising  of  delight. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  agrees  with  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta  that  the  worldling 
perceives  earth  as  earth,  which  it  follows  up  by  indicating  that  the  worldling  then  takes 
earth  to  be  really  earth.7 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  describes  taking  earth  to  be  the  self,  or  earth  being 
part  of  the  self,  or  the  self  being  part  of  earth.8  The  individual  translation  speaks  of  de¬ 
lighting  in  earth  and  identifying  with  it.9 

The  four  discourses  agree  that  such  conceivings  take  place  due  to  the  absence  of  true 
understanding.  From  the  first  example  of  conceiving  earth,  the  four  discourses  apply 
their  respective  treatments  to  various  other  phenomena,  thereby  demonstrating  the  com¬ 
prehensive  scope  of  such  conceivings.  The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  differ  on  the  phe¬ 
nomena  covered  in  their  respective  expositions  (see  table  1.1).  They  agree,  however,  in 
mentioning: 

the  four  elements, 

various  heavenly  beings, 

the  four  immaterial  spheres, 

what  is  seen,  heard,  sensed,  and  cognised, 

unity, 

diversity, 

-  all. 

MNI4  Of  particular  interest  is  that  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and  its  Ekottarika-cigama  par¬ 
allel  include  Nirvana  in  their  respective  lists.10  The  Mulapariyaya-sutta'’  s  presentation  of 


5  On  the  notion  of  a  puthujjana  cf.,  e.g.,  Kariyawasam  2005. 

6  Nanavlra  1987/2001:  97  explains  that  “this  tetrad  of  mannana,  of  ‘conceivings’,  represents  four  progressive 
levels  of  explicitness  in  the  basic  structure  of  appropriation.  The  first,  ‘he  conceives  X",  is  so  subtle  that  the 
appropriation  is  simply  implicit  in  the  verb”. 

7  EA44.6  at  T  II  766al3:  “this  is  earth,  certainly  like  this  is  earth,  truly  like  this  is  earth”,  jfc tftffe,  ffc, 

tin®*.  This  passage  on  its  own  could  also  be  taken  to  instruct  how  to  properly  contemplate  earth,  but 
the  remark  made  a  little  later  that  this  happens  because  such  a  person  “is  one  without  knowledge”,  EA44.6 
at  T  II  766a26:  shows  that  a  form  of  misconceiving  is  intended,  as  is  the  case  in  the  corresponding 

passage  in  MN  1. 

8  MA  106  at  T  I  596bl3:  “in  regard  to  earth  he  has  the  perception:  ‘earth’,  ‘earth  now  is  the  self",  ‘earth  be¬ 
longs  to  the  self',  ‘the  self  belongs  to  earth’”,  fftilftW,  ffclkWlTf, 

9  T  56  at  T  I  851a28:  “in  regard  to  earth  he  has  the  perception:  ‘earth’,  he  delights  in  earth,  he  speculates  that 

earth  is  for  me,  and  he  declares:  ‘earth  is  the  self!”’,  SNitfffttJl,  ®Hlf:  ffelkfit 
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Nirvana  as  a  phenomenon  prone  to  lead  to  conceivings  and  to  appropriation  in  terms  of 
‘mine’  should,  according  to  the  Pali  commentary,  be  understood  to  refer  to  wrong  no¬ 
tions  of  Nirvana,  held  by  those  who  mistake  sensual  enjoyment  or  attainment  of  a  jhana 
to  be  the  final  goal.11 

Table  1.1:  Objects  of  Conceivings  in  MN  1  and  its  Parallels12 


MN  1 

EA  44.6 

4  elements  (1-4) 

4  elements  (— >  1-4) 

beings  (5) 

human  being(s)  (— »  5) 

various  gods  (6-12) 

various  gods  (—>  6-12) 

immaterial  spheres  (13-16) 

immaterial  spheres  (—>  13-16) 

sense  experience  (17-20) 

sense  experience  (— *  17-20) 

unity  and  diversity  (21-22) 

unity  and  diversity  (— ►  21-22) 

all  (23) 

all  (->  23) 

Nirvana  (24) 

Nirvana  (— »  24) 

MA  106 

T  56 

4  elements  (— >  1-4) 

4  elements  (—>  1-4) 

various  gods  (— >  6-12) 

various  gods  (—>  6-12) 

purity 

purity 

immaterial  spheres  (— ►  13-16) 

immaterial  spheres  (— *  13-16) 

unity,  diversity,  variety  (— »  21-22) 

unity,  diversity,  variety  (— »  21-22) 

sense  experience  (— »  17-20) 

sense  experience  (— *  17-20) 

insight 

insight 

this  world  and  that  world 

this  world  and  that  world 

all  (->  23) 

(A  5,  24) 

(A  5,  23-24) 

The  commentarial  explanation  is  not  entirely  convincing,  since  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta 
instructs  the  disciple  in  higher  training  ( sekha ),  someone  who  already  has  experienced  at 
least  stream-entry  and  is  ‘training’  for  the  attainment  of  full  awakening,  to  avoid  conceiv¬ 
ings  and  delight  in  regard  to  Nirvana.13  This  instruction  would  make  little  sense  if  the 
Nirvana  the  present  discourse  refers  to  were  indeed  a  wrong  notion  of  Nirvana.  There 
would  be  no  need  to  advise  a  disciple  in  higher  training,  someone  who  has  already  ex¬ 
perienced  Nirvana,  to  avoid  conceivings  and  delighting  in  regard  to  a  mistaken  notion  of 


10  MN  1  at  MN  I  4,3  and  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766a25.  Nirvana  is  not  taken  up  in  MA  106  or  in  T  56. 

11  Ps  I  38,27,  translated  in  Jayawickrama  2004:  18.  These  correspond  to  the  five  claims  to  “ultimate  Nirvana 
here  and  now”,  parama  ditthadhamma  nibbana ,  listed  in  the  Brahmajala-sutta,  DN  1  at  DN  I  36,17,  and 
found  similarly  in  its  Chinese  parallel  DA  21  at  T  I  93bl5  and  in  its  Tibetan  parallel  in  Weller  1934:  56,36. 

12  Here  and  elsewhere,  the  use  of  — >  in  the  tables  shows  which  sections  in  the  parallel  version(s)  correspond 
to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  presentation.  In  case  sections  from  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  have  no  coun¬ 
terpart,  I  list  these  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  marking  them  with  A 

13  MN  1  at  MN  I  4,30. 
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Nirvana,  since  such  conceivings  and  delight  would  not  occur  in  the  first  place. 14  This 
suggests  that  the  instructions  in  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-agama  paral¬ 
lel  have  the  Buddhist  conception  of  Nirvana  in  mind.15 

The  rationale  behind  the  need  to  refrain  from  delighting,  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta  ex¬ 
plains,  is  that  delight  is  a  root  cause  for  the  arising  of  dukkha.16  In  general,  the  expression 
“to  delight”,  abhinandati,  need  not  carry  negative  connotations.  It  recurs,  for  example,  as 
part  of  the  standard  conclusion  to  a  discourse,  according  to  which  the  monks  “delight”  in 
what  the  Buddha  has  said. 

In  the  present  instance  in  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta,  however,  delight  comes  as  the  cli¬ 
max  of  a  set  of  conceivings  and  imaginings,  a  climax  immediately  preceded  by  taking 
Nirvana  as  “mine”.  This  indicates  that  the  type  of  delight  envisaged  in  this  particular 
context  is  related  to  craving  and  grasping,  which  explains  why  a  disciple  in  higher  train¬ 
ing  should  better  avoid  such  delight. 

The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  speaks  of  not  “having 
attachment”  to  Nirvana,  instead  of  not  “delighting”  in  it,  which  indicates  that,  from  its 
perspective,  the  attitude  towards  Nirvana  in  the  present  context  clearly  has  unwholesome 
connotations.  Thus,  the  point  made  in  both  versions  of  the  present  discourse  appears  to 
be  highlighting  the  need  to  avoid  developing  any  form  of  conceivings  and  attachment 
even  in  relation  to  the  final  goal. 

mn  1 5  In  regard  to  the  stage  of  the  arahant,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  ver¬ 
sions  agree  in  clarifying  that  the  perceptual  mastery  of  arahants  is  due  to  their  eradication 
of  lust,  anger,  and  delusion.17  When  taking  up  the  Buddha’s  perceptual  mastery,  the  Mula¬ 
pariyaya-sutta  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  highlight  his  successful  eradication  of 
craving  and  his  transcendence  of  the  dependent  arising  of  birth,  old  age,  and  death. 
mn  1 6  Several  editions  of  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta  conclude  by  reporting  that  the  monks  were 
not  delighted  with  this  discourse.18  This  rather  unusual  ending  was  also  known  to  the  Pali 


14  Nanananda  2005:  282. 

15  Gethin  1997b:  222  (in  the  context  of  an  examination  of  right  and  wrong  view)  points  out  that  the  “Buddhist 
tradition  recognises  that  what  is  formally  Buddhist  theory  can  be  grasped  and  held  in  a  manner  such  that  it 
constitutes  wrong  view”.  From  this  perspective,  even  a  concept  like  Nirvana  would  have  the  potential  of 
leading  to  misguided  conceivings  and  appropriations.  This  appears  to  have  been  an  understanding  of  the 
present  passage  held  among  the  Pubbaseliyas,  who  according  to  Kv  404,15  referred  to  the  Mulapariyaya- 
sutta  in  support  of  their  opinion  that  the  deathless  ( amata )  as  an  object  of  the  mind  can  become  a  fetter 
( samyojana ). 

16  MN  1  at  MN  I  6,11:  nandi  dukkhassa  mulam  (Ce-M  I  18,4  and  Se-M  I  11,1:  nandi). 

17  MN  1  at  MN  I  5,4+16+28  and  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766bl0.  Chaudhary  1994c:  71  notes  that  stanzas  in  the  Bha- 
gavad-gita  (cf.  especially  2:56-58)  offer  a  description  of  an  accomplished  saint  that  has  several  elements 
in  common  with  the  present  passage. 

18  Be-MN  I  8,19,  Ce-MN  I  18,9,  and  Se-MN  I  11,6  record  that  the  monks  did  not  delight  in  what  the  Buddha 

had  said.  Only  Ee  at  MN  I  6,24  reports  that  the  monks  delighted  in  the  discourse.  According  to  EA  44.6  at 
T  II  766bl5,  “the  monks  did  not  accept  that  teaching”,  An  extract  from  the  present  dis¬ 

cussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2008a:  9-10. 
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commentators.  They  explain  that  the  Buddha  preached  this  discourse  to  humble  a  group 
of  five  hundred  monks,  who  had  developed  conceit  on  account  of  their  intellectual  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching.19  Their  lack  of  delight,  the  commentary  explains,  was  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  unable  to  understand  what  the  Buddha  had  taught  them.20 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version  agrees  with  the  Pali  commentary  in  as  much  as  it  re¬ 
ports  that  the  monks  had  been  unable  to  grasp  the  teaching  the  Buddha  had  delivered  to 
them.  It  attributes  their  inability  in  this  respect  to  the  fact  that  their  minds  had  been  ob¬ 
structed  by  Mara.21 

Looking  back  on  the  Mulapariyaya-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-agcima  parallel,  the  close 
similarity  between  these  two  discourses  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  discourse  and  the  individual  translation.22  These  two  discourses  vary  from  the  Majjhi- 
ma-nikdya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  not  only  in  regard  to  title  and  location,  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  basic  pattern  adopted  in  their  treatments:  instead  of  taking  up  the 
worldling,  the  disciple  in  higher  training,  the  arahant  and  the  Buddha,  they  discuss  de¬ 
luded  recluses  and  Brahmins,  their  wiser  counterparts,  and  the  Buddha.  These  two  ver¬ 
sions,  moreover,  do  not  include  Nirvana  in  their  treatment,  nor  do  they  mention  the  un¬ 
usual  reaction  of  the  listening  monks. 

These  differences  and  the  contrast  provided  by  the  similarity  between  the  Mulapariya- 
ya-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-agama  parallel  give  the  impression,  mentioned  at  the  outset 
of  the  present  study,  in  that  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse  and  the  individual  transla¬ 
tion  may  go  back  to  a  different  original. 


19  Ps  I  56,8;  cf.  also  the  introduction  to  the  Mulapariyaya-jataka,  Ja  245  at  Ja  II  259,14.  A  similar  episode  re¬ 
curs  in  the  Kasyapaparivarta,  which  reports  how  a  group  of  five  hundred  monks,  being  unable  to  appreci¬ 
ate  a  teaching  given  by  the  Buddha,  get  up  and  leave,  cf.  the  Sanskrit  text  in  Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 
2002:  48,  folio  69v2-3  (§  138),  Chinese  versions  found  in  T  310.43  at  T  XI  637bl3,  T  350  at  T  XII  193bl5, 
T  351  at  T  XII  199b26,  T  352  at  T  XII  214c21,  T  659  at  T  XVI  282a7,  a  Khotanese  version  in  Skjaervo 
2003:  417  (§  142),  and  a  Tibetan  version  at  D  (87)  dkon  brtsegs,  cha  146b6  or  Q  (760.43)  7  132a3,  with  a 
synoptic  edition  in  von  Stael-Holstein  1926:  200-201.  and  translations  in  Chang  1983/1991:  406-407, 
Pasadika  1980:  52,  Weller  1966:  339,  id.  1966/1967:  422,  and  id.  1970:  149. 

20  According  to  an  alternative  interpretation  suggested  by  Bodhi  1980/1992:  20,  Nanananda  2005:  286,  and 
Thanissaro  2002:  156,  perhaps  the  very  fact  that  the  monks  understood  this  discourse  caused  them  to  be 
unable  to  delight  in  it. 

21  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766bl5.  EA  44.6  continues  after  this  explanation  with  the  Buddha  instructing  the  monks  to 
meditate  and  not  be  negligent,  followed  by  the  monks  delighting  in  what  the  Buddha  had  said.  According 
to  the  commentarial  explanation  at  Ps  I  59,5,  the  group  of  monks  who  had  been  the  audience  of  MN  1  re¬ 
ceived  a  short  discourse  by  the  Buddha  on  a  later  occasion,  the  Gotamaka-sutta,  a  discourse  whose  conclu¬ 
sion  reports  that  this  time  the  monks  did  delight  in  what  the  Buddha  had  taught  to  them,  cf.  AN  3:123  at 
AN  I  276,23.  Ps  I  59,18  explains  that  they  all  became  arahants  during  the  delivery  of  this  discourse. 

22  The  suggestion  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  204,  based  on  comparing  MN  1  only  with  MA  106,  that  the  Pali 
reciters  could  have  added  the  negation  na  to  the  conclusion  “to  earmark  its  expunging  from  the  Pali  Tipi- 
taka,  but  the  later  Pali  compilers  forgot  to  do  so”,  needs  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  EA  44.6.  Thus  already 
the  present  study  of  the  first  discourse  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  shows  the  importance  of  taking  into  account 
all  known  parallels  for  a  proper  assessment  of  the  Pali  version. 
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MN  2  Sabbasava-sutta 

The  Sabbasava-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  all  the  influxes”,  presents  seven  methods  for 
abandoning  the  influxes  (asava)22,  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama, 
another  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama,  and  a  third  parallel  in  an  individual  transla¬ 
tion.24  In  addition  to  these  parallels  preserved  in  Chinese  translation,  a  version  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  discourse  can  also  be  found  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary 
on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan.25  Another  discourse  relevant  to  a  com- 


23  Concerning  the  significance  of  the  term  asava  or  asrava  (which  in  the  parallel  versions  has  its  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  equivalents  in  >Jj|,  ;jyt,  and  zag  pa),  according  to  Alsdorf  1965:  4  the  use  of  this  term  by  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  need  not  be  a  case  of  a  borrowing  from  the  Jains,  but  could  rather  be  due  to  both  traditions  drawing 
on  already  existing  ancient  Indian  notions.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  term  cf.  also  Schmithausen 
1992:  123-127.  Hirakawa  1993/1998:  198  explains  that  “in  Jainism  the  term  is  used  with  the  sense  of  in¬ 
flow  because  defilements  are  said  to  flow  from  the  external  world  into  the  body,  where  they  adhere  to  the 
dtman ”,  while  “in  Buddhist  texts  this  term  is  used  in  the  sense  of  outflow  because  the  mind’s  defilements 
move  outward  and  affect  other  things”,  presumably  in  the  sense  of  verbal  or  physical  behaviour  that  ex¬ 
presses  itself  outwardly.  Norman  1997:  34,  however,  comments  that  while  “the  etymology  of  this  word 
(the  preposition  d  ‘towards’  +  the  root  sru-  ‘to  flow’)  implies  something  flowing  in,  and  this  suits  the  Jain 
usage  well,  since  there  the  dsavas  are  influences  which  flow  into  a  person  and  discolour  his  soul”,  in  con¬ 
trast,  the  same  imagery  “does  not  suit  the  Buddhist  idea,  where  the  dsavas  are  not  attributes  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  flowing  into  a  person”.  The  nuance  of  “outflow”  is  evident  in  AN  3:26  at  AN  I  124,8,  where  dsa- 
va  stands  for  the  discharge  from  a  festering  sore.  AN  6:63  at  AN  III  414,16,  however,  distinguishes  between 
dsavas  that  lead  to  rebirth  in  five  different  realms  (cf.  also  MA  111  at  T  I  599c  1  and  T  57  at  T  I  852a6), 
where  the  sense  of  “outflow”  would  not  fit  the  context  too  well.  Similarly,  in  the  present  context  the  sense 
of  the  term  asava  does  not  seem  to  be  just  about  “outflow”,  but  at  times  describes  how  to  avoid  detrimental 
“influences”,  e.g.,  by  restraining  the  sense-doors,  by  enduring  or  avoiding  difficulties.  In  fact,  according  to 
Schmithausen  1992:  125,  “ ds(r)ava  may,  in  Buddhist  texts  ...  also  denote  annoyances,  trouble,  suffering”, 
adding  (p.  126)  that  “in  the  case  of  as(r)ava  the  most  archaic  meaning  is  ‘dangers’  or  ‘disturbances’  rush¬ 
ing  in  or  intruding  upon  the  ascetic”;  cf.  also  Wayman  1991  and  below  p.  382-383  notes  217  and  218. 

24  The  parallels  are  MA  10  at  T  I  431c-432c,  entitled  “discourse  on  the  extinction  of  influxes”,  jfllJilM;  EA 

40.6  at  T  II  740a-741b,  entitled  “a  teaching  on  purification  from  the  influxes”,  (cf-  T  II  740a27); 

and  T  31  at  T  I  813a-814b,  entitled  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  restraining  the  causes  of  all  in¬ 
fluxes”,  \%)Al — a  discourse  that  according  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition 
was  translated  by  the  Parthian  An  Shigao  pSrftfji-j),  an  attribution  that  according  to  Zacchetti  2010a:  253 
is  probably  correct.  Char  1991:  45  notes  that  translations  by  An  Shigao  tend  to  be  quite  literal,  in  contrast 
to  the  more  polished  and  free  renderings  of  later  translators;  on  An  Shigao  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Forte  1995  and 
Harrison  2004.  The  SangTtiparyaya,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  394c3,  refers  to  the  present  discourse  as  the  “dis¬ 
course  [giving]  an  analysis  of  [how  to]  restrain  the  influxes”,  ESMiSIEjfflSi  cf-  also  the  similar  reference 
to  the  “discourse  on  [how  to]  restrain  the  influxes”  KgtpfilM  in  the  *Mahavibhdsd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII 
713b29.  While  MN  2  and  EA  40.6  take  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthi,  MA  10,  T  31,  and  the  Tibetan 
version  have  the  Kuru  country  as  their  location.  MA  10  has  been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau 
1964/1991:  83-84  and  215-222.  The  *Mahdprajndpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  243b29, 
translated  in  Lamotte  1970a:  1590,  refers  to  a  discourse  in  which  seven  ways  of  restraining  the  influxes  are 
taught,  evidently  a  reference  to  the  present  discourse,  whose  title  it  records  as  the  “discourse  on  restraining 
all  the  influxes”,  — IjJfiKIS.  For  a  translation  of  the  Pali  commentary  on  MN  2  cf.  Jayawickrama  2009. 

25  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  91b5-94b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  104b2-108a2,  giving  the  title  of  the  dis- 
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parative  study  of  the  Sabbasava-sutta  is  the  Asava-sutta  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  a  Pali 
discourse  that  takes  up  the  same  topic,  although  its  exposition  appears  to  stem  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  occasion.26 

The  Sabbasava-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  individual  translation  and  mni7 
the  Tibetan  version  begin  by  pointing  out  that  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  can  be 
reached  only  by  way  of  knowing  and  seeing,  for  which  purpose  wise  attention  ( yoniso 
manasikara)  is  of  crucial  importance.27 

The  Sabbasava-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  describe  an  untaught  world¬ 
ling  who  does  not  understand  that  giving  attention  to  unsuitable  things  and  not  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  suitable  things  causes  the  arising  and  increase  of  the  influxes. 

For  the  puipose  of  abandoning  the  influxes, 2S  the  Sabbasava-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  parallels  then  list  seven  methods,  with  some  variations  in  the  sequence  of  their 
presentation  (see  table  1.2). 29  According  to  the  Sabbasava-sutta,  these  seven  methods 
comprise: 

seeing  ( dassana ), 
restraining  ( samvara ), 
using  ( patisevana ), 
enduring  ( adhivdsana ), 
avoiding  ( parivajjana ), 
removing  ( vinodana ), 
developing  ( bhdvand ). 

The  other  Pali  discourse  from  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  the  Asava-sutta,  begins  instead  by 
announcing  that  a  monk  endowed  with  six  qualities  is  worthy  of  offerings  and  respect.2" 

These  six  qualities  are  the  successful  implementation  of  six  out  of  the  seven  methods 
mentioned  in  the  Sabbasava-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  for  the  purpose 


course  as  zag  pa  gang  dag  gi  skye  ba ,  “the  arising  of  all  influxes”;  cf.  also  the  discourse  quotation  at  Abhi- 
dh-k  2:49  in  Pradhan  1967:  82,25,  paralleling  MN  2  at  MN  I  7,7,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at 
T  XXIX  30a20  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  188bl.  For  another  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  31. 

26  AN  6:58  at  AN  III  387-390. 

27  For  a  more  detail  examination  of  this  term  cf.  Analayo  2009y. 

28  The  reference  to  “abandoning”  ( pahana/Hfr/spong  ba)  the  influxes  in  MN  2  at  MN  I  7,11,  MA  10  at  T  I 
432al0,  EA  40.6  at  T  II  740b2,  T  31  at  T  I  813b6,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  92b3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  105bl 
seems  to  be  meant  only  as  a  temporary  overcoming,  since  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  practices  such  as  proper  use  of  requisites  and  avoiding  dangerous  animals  could  in  themselves  suffice 
for  a  permanent  “abandoning”  of  the  three  influxes  of  sensual  desire,  existence,  and  ignorance  (to  which  in 
later  times  the  influx  of  views  was  added  as  fourth;  cf.  below  p.  382  note  217).  For  a  discourse  quotation 
of  the  reference  to  the  seven  methods  in  the  context  of  a  discussion  on  how  these  square  with  the  notion  of 
three  influxes  cf.  also  the  *Mahdvibhdsa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  246b  14. 

29  Notably,  the  two  methods  concerned  with  developing  positive  qualities  (proper  vision  and  developing  the 
factors  of  awakening)  form  the  beginning  and  culmination  point  in  all  parallel  versions,  thus  differences  of 
sequence  affect  only  the  order  of  the  remaining  five  methods,  which  are  concerned  with  various  aspects  of 
restraint. 

30  AN  6:58  at  AN  III  387,16. 
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of  abandoning  the  influxes.  The  method  not  found  in  the  Asava-sutta  is  “seeing”,  which 
is  the  first  method  in  the  other  versions  (see  table  1.2). 
mn  1 8  The  Sabbasava-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  explain  the  method  of  “see¬ 
ing”  with  the  example  of  speculations  about  oneself  in  relation  to  past,  present  and  future 
times.31  Such  speculations,  according  to  the  Sabbasava-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels, 
can  lead  to  six  types  of  view  about  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  self.  A  noble  disciple, 
in  contrast,  avoids  such  speculations  and  by  developing  proper  vision  is  able  to  eradicate 
the  three  fetters  and  thereby  to  attain  stream-entry.32 

Table  1.2:  Order  of  the  Methods  for  Abandoning  the  Influxes 


MN  2 

MA  10  &  T  31 

EA  40.6 

AN  6:58 

Abhidh-k-t 

seeing  (1) 

(-  1) 

(-  1) 

(-  2) 

(->1) 

restraining  (2) 

(-  2) 

(->  4) 

(-  3) 

(-  2) 

using  (3) 

(-  5) 

(-  3) 

(-  4) 

(-  5) 

enduring  (4) 

(-  3) 

(-  5) 

(-  5) 

(-  3) 

avoiding  (5) 

(-  4) 

(-  6) 

(-  6) 

(-  6) 

removing  (6) 

(-  6) 

(-  2) 

(-  7) 

(-  4) 

developing  (7) 

(-  7) 

(-  7) 

(A  1) 

(-  7) 

mn  1 9  The  next  method  listed  in  the  Sabbasava-sutta,  a  method  described  in  similar  terms  in 
the  parallel  versions,  is  to  “restrain”  the  six  senses  in  order  to  avoid  the  arising  of  un¬ 
wholesome  mental  states.33 


31  MN  2  at  MN  I  8,4,  MA  10  at  T  I  432al6,  EA  40.6  at  T  II  740b21,  T  31  at  T  I  813bl  1,  and  D  (4094)  mngon 
pa,  ju  92b5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  105b5.  A  discourse  quotation  of  the  passage  regarding  speculation  on  a  self  can 
be  found  in  Abhidh-k  3:25  in  Pradhan  1967:  133,18,  paralleling  MN  2  at  MN  I  8,4,  with  the  Chinese  coun¬ 
terparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  49a6  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  205c26;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  9  in  Pradhan  1967: 
471,18,  paralleling  MN  2  at  MN  I  8,18,  with  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  156b25,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX 
307c27,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  94a4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  142b4.  Such  speculations  are  also 
described  in  SN  12:20  at  SN  II  26,27,  in  its  parallel  SA  296  at  T  II  84b27,  and  in  Sanskrit  fragment  S  474 
folio  10V7-10  in  TripathI  1962:  40,  which  agree  in  indicating  that  noble  disciples  are  beyond  such  specula¬ 
tions  due  to  their  insight  into  dependent  arising,  while  in  MN  2  it  is  the  noble  disciple’s  insight  into  the 
four  noble  truths  that  leads  beyond  such  speculations.  This  difference  in  presentation  does  not  imply  a  ma¬ 
jor  difference  in  meaning,  since  a  noble  disciple’s  insight  into  the  second  and  third  noble  truths  would  be 
equivalent  to  his  or  her  insight  into  dependent  arising.  A  listing  of  such  unwise  speculations  can  also  be 
found  in  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  102,22  or  SSG  1998:  156,18,  with  the  Chinese  counterpart  in  T 
1579  at  T  XXX  412bl9. 

32  MN  2  at  MN  I  9,21,  MA  10  at  T  I  432b2,  EA  40.6  at  T  II  740c22,  and  T  31  at  T  I  813b27.  The  section  on 
the  six  views  is  found  elsewhere  in  Abhidh-k-t,  cf.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  94a5  or  Q  (5595)  thu  142b6 
(cf.  above  note  31);  for  a  discourse  quotation  of  the  exposition  on  the  six  views  cf.  also  the  *Mahavibhasa, 
T  1545  at  T  XXVII  713b29. 

33  A  minor  difference  is  that  MA  10  at  T  I  432b7  relates  sense-restraint  to  contemplating  impurity,  TT¥flL 
cf.  also  T  31  at  T  I  813c5. 
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The  Scibbdsava-sutta  continues  by  taking  up  the  theme  of  “using”,  a  method  concerned 
with  the  proper  use  of  the  four  requisites  of  a  monk  or  a  nun.  According  to  all  versions, 
proper  use  of  robes  means  to  employ  them  just  to  cover  the  body  and  to  protect  it  from 
the  impact  of  weather  and  insects.  The  Madhyama-agama  and  Ekottarika-agama  ver¬ 
sions  add  that  robes  should  not  be  used  for  the  puipose  of  adornment,  a  point  both  ver¬ 
sions  also  make  in  relation  to  dwelling  places.34  The  Sabbcisava-sutta  and  the  Asava-sut- 
ta,  however,  speak  of  avoiding  adornment  in  relation  to  the  proper  use  of  food.35  This  un¬ 
expected  association  of  adornment  to  food  invites  further  examination. 

In  other  Pali  discourses,  “adornment”  refers  to  external  embellishment,  such  as  wear¬ 
ing  garlands,  bracelets,  decorated  sandals,  jewels,  and  long-fringed  clothes,  etc.36  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  injunction  to  refrain  from  “adornment”  as  part  of  the  eight  precepts  undertaken 
on  full  moon  days  by  Buddhist  lay  followers  is  concerned  with  external  forms  of  beauti¬ 
fication.37  In  view  of  this,  it  would  be  more  natural  for  the  problem  of  “adornment”  to 
arise  in  relation  to  robes.  A  discourse  in  the  Scimyutta-nikdya  and  its  parallel  in  the  Sam- 
yukta-agama  provide  an  example  of  misuse  of  robes  for  the  sake  of  adornment,  as  they 
describe  the  monk  Nanda  incurring  the  Buddha’s  reproach  for  wearing  ironed  robes.38 

According  to  an  explanation  given  in  the  Visuddhimagga,  adornment  in  relation  to 
food  takes  place  when  one  partakes  of  food  in  order  to  become  plump  or  to  have  a  clear 
skin,  such  as  harem  women  or  actors  might  do.39  This  explanation  appears  somewhat 
contrived.  In  sum,  it  seems  that  the  Madhyama-agama  and  Ekottcirika-dgama  parallels  to 
the  Sabbcisava-sutta  offer  a  more  natural  presentation  by  relating  the  problem  of  adorn¬ 
ment  to  robes  instead.40 


34  MA  10  at  T  I  432b23+29  and  EA  40.6  at  T  II  741a2+7. 

35  MN  2  at  MN  I  10,9:  “he  uses  alms-food  ...  not  for  ornament  or  adornment”,  pindapatam  patisevati ...  na 
mandanaya  na  vibhusanaya;  cf.  also  AN  6:58  at  AN  III  388,18.  T  31  at  T  I  813c21  similarly  admonishes 
not  to  use  food  for  the  sake  of  attractive  appearance,  T'ffilEifc  The  Tibetan  version  speaks  of  adornment 
in  relation  to  all  four  requisites,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  93a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  106a4.  Adornment  in  relation 
to  alms  food  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Srdvakabhumi  in  Shukla  1973:  86,1 1  or  SSG  1998:  132,8,  reading:  na 
mandanartham  na  vibhusanartham  iti,  with  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1579  at  T  XXX  409c6:  T'^ffUSF, 
'TStSliS.  followed  by  a  detailed  explanation;  cf.  also  below  p.  539. 

36  DN  1  at  DN  I  7,20  lists,  among  others,  mala,  hatthabandha,  citrupahana,  mani,  and  vattha  dighadasa  as 
instances  of  mandanavibhusanatthananuyoga.  An  example  that  further  supports  the  impression  that  man- 
dana  generally  refers  to  external  forms  of  “beautification”  or  “ornamentation”  can  be  found  in  MN  91  at 
MN  II  139,26,  which  notes  that  the  Buddha  was  not  concerned  with  padamandananuyoga,  rendered  by 
Horner  1957/1970:  325  as  “the  practice  of  beautifying  his  feet”  and  by  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  748  as  “groom¬ 
ing  his  feet”.  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  1-2. 

37  Khp  1,20:  malagandhavilepanadharanamandanavibhusanatthand  veramam.  Notably,  a  counterpart  in  the 
Karmavdcand  fragment  226V8  and  Rl  in  Hartel  1956:  29  only  reads  gandhama[I]yavilepa[nadh]arandd, 
without  referring  to  mandana  or  vibhiisana. 

38  SN  21:8  at  SN  II  281,3  and  SA  1067  at  T  II  277al2. 

39  Vism  32,1. 

40  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  84  concludes  that  the  reference  to  adornment  in  regard  to  food  in  the  Pali  version 
“looks  rather  forced  here.  The  Chinese  version  seems  more  plausible”. 
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While  differing  on  the  implications  of  adornment,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions 
agree  with  the  two  Pali  versions  that  the  proper  use  of  alms  food  is  for  the  sake  of  main¬ 
taining  the  body  alive  and  healthy.  In  relation  to  the  remaining  two  requisites,  dwelling 
place  and  medicine,  all  versions  agree  that  their  proper  puipose  is  for  the  protection  and 
health  of  the  body. 

Next  in  the  Sabbasava-sutta’ s  list  of  methods  for  overcoming  the  influxes  comes  “en¬ 
during”,  which  according  to  all  versions  is  to  calmly  bear  vicissitudes  of  climate,  hunger, 
thirst,  insect  bites,  insults,  and  bodily  pains.41  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  translation,  and  the  Tibetan  version  introduce  this  method  by  recommending  the 
firm  determination  not  to  give  up  striving  even  if  one’s  blood  should  dry  up  and  one’s 
body  should  fall  apart,42  a  mental  attitude  that  would  indeed  enable  patiently  enduring 
any  difficulty. 

The  fifth  method  in  the  Sabbasava-sutta  takes  up  the  practice  of  “avoiding”,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  versions  refers  to  avoiding  dangerous  animals  and  places,  bad  friends,  and 
unsuitable  resorts.43 

mn  1 1 1  The  sixth  method  in  the  Sabbasava-sutta  is  “removing”,  which  in  all  versions  refers  to 
removing  thoughts  of  sensual  desire,  ill  will,  and  cruelty.  The  method  listed  last  in  all 
versions  is  to  develop  the  seven  factors  of  awakening  ( bojjhahga ),  which  according  to 
the  Pali  account  are  to  be  combined  with  seclusion,  fading  away,  and  cessation,  in  order 
to  give  rise  to  relinquishment,  a  point  made  similarly  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  Ekottari- 
ka-dgama,  and  Tibetan  versions.44 

The  Sabbasava-sutta  and  its  parallels  conclude  by  stating  that  one  who  puts  into  prac¬ 
tice  these  seven  methods  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  influxes  and  make  an  end  of  duk- 


41  MN  2  at  MN  I  10,24,  AN  6:58  at  AN  III  389,7,  MA  10  at  T  I  432c8,  EA  40.6  at  T  II  740c26,  and  T  31  at  T 
I  814a7.  The  same  vicissitudes  of  climate,  etc.,  recur  in  a  definition  of  the  practice  of  “patience”  in  AN 
4:165  at  AN  II  153,22  and  in  the  Sravakabhumi ,  Shukla  1973:  130,1 1  or  SSG  1998:  216,8  and  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  417c6.  Johansson  1983:  23  comments  that  the  way  to  abandon  the  influxes  in  relation  to  these  vicis¬ 
situdes  requires  that  “no  emotional  or  defensive  reaction  be  resorted  to”.  Tatia  1980:  329  (cf.  also  id.  1993: 
5)  notes  that  such  enduring  was  highly  valued  among  the  Jains,  whose  texts  give  similar  listings  of  various 
vicissitudes  that  should  be  endured  with  patience;  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Uttarajjhayana  2.1  in  Charpentier  1922: 
74,18. 

42  MA  10  at  T  I  432c6,  T  31  at  T  I  814a4,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  93b5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  106b7.  Although 
this  determination  does  not  occur  in  MN  2,  it  recurs  in  other  Pali  discourses,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  70  at  MN  I 
481,1,  SN  12:22  at  SN  II  28,24,  SN  21:3  at  SN  II  276,12,  AN  2:1:5  at  AN  I  50,9,  and  AN  8:13  at  AN  IV 
190,8. 

43  Premasiri  2005b:  569  comments  that  “while  the  fourth  method  proposes  that  one  should  cultivate  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  endure  certain  conditions  that  are  unavoidable,  the  fifth  method  proposes  that  whenever  unnecessary 
trouble  is  avoidable,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  it”.  The  Jain  work  Dasaveyaliya  in  a  somewhat  similar  vein  recom¬ 
mends  avoiding  various  animals  and  places,  cf.  Lalwani  1973a:  62,13  (5.12)  or  Leumann  1932:  19,5  (5.12), 
translated  in  Schubring  1932:  89. 

44  MN  2  at  MN  I  11,23,  AN  6:58  at  AN  III  390,17,  MA  10  at  T  I  432cl9,  EA  40.6  at  T  II  741bl,  and  D  (4094) 
mngon  pa,  ju  94a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  107bl.  The  Tibetan  version  introduces  the  development  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  factors  by  describing  contemplation  of  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  five  aggregates. 
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khci.  The  Ekottarika-dgama  version  additionally  has  an  exhortation  to  meditate  and  not 
be  negligent,  lest  one  later  regret  it.45 

Looking  back  on  the  different  versions,  the  Sabbasava-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Ti¬ 
betan  parallels  show  a  close  agreement  in  regard  to  the  seven  methods  for  abandoning 
the  influxes,  except  for  slightly  different  sequencing.  The  Asava-sutta  in  the  Anguttara- 
nikdya  differs  from  the  other  versions  in  that  it  does  not  include  the  method  concerned 
with  “seeing”.  The  exposition  in  the  Asava-sutta  also  starts  on  a  different  premise,  as  it 
examines  the  qualities  that  make  a  monk  worthy  of  respect  and  offerings.  This  difference 
raises  the  question  of  how  far  the  first  method  of  “seeing”  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
set  of  methods  for  overcoming  the  influxes.46 

According  to  other  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses,  the  path  to  the  eradication  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes  is  the  noble  eightfold  path.47  This  provides  a  link  between  the  seven  methods  for 
abandoning  the  influxes  described  in  the  present  discourse  and  the  noble  eightfold  path. 
In  view  of  this  affinity,  the  placement  of  “seeing”  in  the  first  position  in  the  Sabbasava- 
sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  mirrors  the  primacy  of  right  view  in  the  noble 
eightfold  path.48  According  to  the  MahdcattdrTsaka-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
parallels,  right  view  is  in  fact  the  forerunner  of  the  noble  eightfold  path.49  The  position  of 
right  view  as  the  first  factor  of  the  path  is  noteworthy,  since  in  this  way  the  sequence  of 
the  noble  eightfold  path  places  wisdom  first,50  followed  by  morality  and  concentration, 
whereas  in  other  contexts  one  regularly  finds  the  sequence:  morality,  concentration,  wis¬ 
dom.  The  noble  eightfold  path’s  departure  from  this  sequence  highlights  the  function  of 
right  view  as  the  all-important  directional  input  for  the  practice  of  the  path.  The  point 
made  in  this  way  is  that  without  the  guiding  principle  provided  by  right  view,  neither  the 
noble  eightfold  path  nor  the  methods  for  overcoming  the  influxes,  listed  in  the  Sabbdsa- 
va-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions,  will  lead  to  deliverance. 


45  EA  40.6  at  T  II  74 lb  1 3.  The  same  type  of  exhortation  occurs  frequently  in  the  Pali  discourses,  e.g.,  in  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  in  MN  8  at  MN  I  46,9,  MN  19  at  MN  I  1 18,23,  MN  106  at  MN  II  266,2,  and  MN  152  at 
MN  III  302,9. 

46  Van  Zeyst  1965:  640,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  presentation  in  AN  6:58  “has  been  partly  excised 
to  make  it  fit  into  the  Book  of  Sixes”. 

47  E.g.,  MN  9  at  MN  I  55,12,  with  its  Chinese  parallels  MA  29  at  T  I  462al6  and  SA  344  at  T  II  94c22. 

48  In  addition  to  the  relationship  between  “seeing”  and  right  view,  “restraining”  the  senses  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  right  effort;  “using”  one’s  requisites  properly  as  representing  right  live¬ 
lihood  for  a  monk  or  a  nun;  successfully  “removing”  unwholesome  thoughts  would  amount  to  right  inten¬ 
tion;  and  “developing”  the  factors  of  awakening,  which  forms  one  of  the  contemplations  listed  in  the  Sati- 
patthana-sutta,  would  be  an  instance  of  right  mindfulness. 

49  MN  117  at  MN  III  71,23:  “right  view  comes  first”,  sammaditthi  pubbangama  hoti ,  a  statement  found  simi¬ 
larly  in  its  parallels  MA  189  at  T  I  735cl3:  iK  AlftfE  Jt-Mi)  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  44b6  or  Q  (5595) 
thu  84a8:  yang  dag  pa’ i  Ita  ba  sngon  du  ’gro  ba.  Bodhi  1984:  14  comments  that  “to  attempt  to  enter  the 
practice  [of  the  noble  eightfold  path]  without  a  foundation  of  right  view  is  to  risk  getting  lost  in  the  futility 
of  undirected  movement”. 

50  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,9  and  its  parallels  MA  210  at  T  I  788cl2  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  7b6  or  Q  (5595) 
tu  8b5  identify  right  view  as  a  factor  that  belongs  to  the  aggregate  of  wisdom. 
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A  closer  examination  of  the  Sabbdsava-sutta  brings  to  light  a  noteworthy  difference 
between  its  treatment  of  the  method  of  “seeing”  and  its  treatment  of  the  other  methods. 
While  one  who  undertakes  the  six  other  methods  is  a  “monk”,  the  one  who  undertakes 
the  first  method  of  “seeing”  is  a  “noble  disciple”.51  The  expression  “noble  disciple”  cov¬ 
ers  not  only  monastics,  blit  also  lay  disciples.  This  presentation  would  thus  agree  with 
the  Asava-sutta  in  associating  the  remaining  six  methods  more  closely  to  monks.  The  im¬ 
plication  could  be  that  whereas  “seeing”  the  four  noble  truths  is  mainly  a  matter  of  at¬ 
taining  stream-entry,  the  remaining  methods  are  more  closely  related  to  undertaking 
mental  training  and  practice  towards  achieving  the  higher  stages  of  awakening,  for  which, 
from  an  early  Buddhist  perspective,  going  forth  as  a  monk  or  a  nun  provides  the  best  con¬ 
ditions.  Understood  in  this  way,  the  Asava-suttci  might  be  concerned  with  a  monk  who  is 
already  a  disciple  in  higher  training  ( sekha ),  whereas  the  Sabbasava-sutta  and  its  parallels 
would  be  broader  in  scope,  since  by  including  the  method  of  “seeing”  they  also  cover  the 
method  most  closely  related  to  becoming  a  disciple  in  higher  training. 


MN  3  Dhammadayada-sutta 

The  Dhammadayada-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  heirs  in  the  Dharma”,  reports  a  brief  in¬ 
struction  by  the  Buddha,  which  is  followed  by  an  explanation  given  by  Sariputta.  This 
discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyamci-dgama  and  in  the  Ekottarika-agama.52 
mn  1 12  The  Dhammadayada-sutta  and  its  two  Chinese  parallels  open  with  an  exhortation  given 
by  the  Buddha  to  the  monks  that  they  should  accord  priority  to  the  Dharma  and  not  to 
material  things,  since  to  seek  after  material  things  would  bring  reproach  on  them  and  also 
on  their  teacher.53 

mn  1 13  The  three  versions  draw  out  the  implication  of  this  exhortation  with  the  help  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  situation  in  which  the  Buddha  would  offer  leftover  food  from  his  own  meal  to 


51  MN  2  at  MN  I  8,32:  sutava  ...  ariyasavako. 

52  The  parallels  are  MA  88  at  T  I  569c-571b,  entitled  “discourse  on  seeking  the  Dharma'’,  and  EA 

18.3  at  T  II  587c-589a.  While  MN  3  and  EA  18.3  take  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  SavatthI,  the  capital  of  Ko- 
sala,  MA  88  locates  the  discourse  in  a  grove  near  the  village  Pancasala  in  the  same  district  of  Kosala.  A 
village  Pancasala  is  also  mentioned  in  SN  4: 18  at  SN  I  1 13,29  (or  SN2  154  at  SN2  1  252,16),  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  situated  in  the  district  of  Magadha.  Comments  on  MA  88  can  be  found  in  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  30, 
58,  and  205.  EA  18.3  has  been  translated  by  Huyen-Vi  1995:  51-57. 

53  MN  3  at  MN  I  12,14  refers  to  being  a  “heir”,  dayada,  in  the  Dharma  or  in  material  things,  MA  88  at  T  I 

570a2  speaks  of  “seeking”  for  these  two,  7k,  and  EA  18.3  at  T  II  587c28  instructs  to  keep  the  gift  of  Dhar¬ 
ma  in  mind  instead  of  training  for  [the  sake  of]  material  gifts,  %  While  in  MN  3  and  MA 

88  the  Buddha  just  continues  his  exposition,  according  to  EA  18.3  at  T  II  588al  at  this  point  the  monks 
beg  the  Buddha  to  explain  in  more  detail  what  he  meant.  The  image  of  becoming  a  "heir”,  dayada,  to  the 
Buddha’s  teachings  recurs  in,  e.g.,  SN  35:95  at  SN  IV  72,17,  SN  47:3  at  SN  V  143,7,  AN  4:254  at  AN  II 
248,21.  AN  8:63  at  AN  IV  299,18,  Th  1058,  Th  1168-1169,  and  ThI  63.  MA  88  at  T  I  569c26  also  differs 
from  MN  3  and  EA  18.3  in  that  it  gives  a  listing  of  the  names  of  chief  disciples  who  were  present  on  this 


occasion. 
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two  hungry  monks.  In  contrast  to  one  of  these  monks,  who  takes  the  food,  the  more  praise¬ 
worthy  of  the  two  monks  does  not  accept  the  food  in  order  to  avoid  succumbing  to  the 
attraction  of  material  things.54 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  next  describes  the  detrimental  situation  of  a  teacher, 
who  practises  seclusion  himself,  but  whose  disciples  do  not  follow  their  teacher’s  exam¬ 
ple.  Having  said  that  much,  in  the  Madhyama-agama  account  the  Buddha  indicates  that 
he  has  back  pain  and  asks  Sariputta  to  continue  instructing  the  monks.55 

In  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  however,  the  Buddha  had  already  retired  into  his  dwell¬ 
ing  after  having  described  the  behaviour  of  the  two  monks  in  regard  to  the  leftover  food, 
without  broaching  the  topic  of  seclusion.56  According  to  the  Pali  discourse,  it  was  Sari¬ 
putta  who  then  addressed  the  monks  by  broaching  the  topic  of  a  teacher  who  dwells  in 
seclusion,  while  his  disciples  do  not  follow  this  example. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  account  also  reports  that  the  Buddha  left  right  after  describing 
the  two  monks’  behaviour  in  regard  to  his  leftover  food.  In  the  Ekottarika-agama  version, 

54  Mahasi  1982/2006a:  20-21  explains  that  “the  monk  who  restrains  his  desire  to  the  point  of  declining  the 
Buddha’s  offer  of  food  ...  will  be  able  to  ...  cultivate  contentment  ...  [and]  will  not  get  disheartened  in  the 
face  of  hardships  and  privations”. 

55  MA  88  at  T  I  570b22.  Several  Pali  discourses  report  a  similar  situation,  with  the  Buddha  taking  a  rest  due 
to  back  pains  and  asking  one  of  his  eminent  disciples  to  deliver  a  discourse  in  his  stead,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  33  at 
DN  III  209,17,  MN  53  at  MN  I  354,24,  SN  35:202  at  SN  IV  184,7,  and  AN  10:67  at  AN  V  123,1.  These  in¬ 
stances  differ  from  MA  88  in  as  much  as  in  each  case  it  is  late  at  night  and  the  Buddha  has  already  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  in  giving  a  discourse.  Another  such  instance  can  be  found  in  the  Sangha- 
bhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  6,10+20,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  told  one  of  his  disciples  that  he  had 
back  pains  and  wanted  to  rest,  asking  the  disciple  to  answer  a  question  about  the  origin  of  the  Sakyans  in 
his  stead.  According  to  the  Sahghabhedavastu  account,  the  real  reason  for  delegating  the  question  to  one 
of  his  disciples  was  that  the  Buddha  wanted  to  avoid  answering  it  himself,  as  he  thought  that  if  he  were  to 
disclose  the  origins  of  the  Sakyans  this  might  be  misunderstood  as  self-praise  on  his  part.  Thus  in  the  San¬ 
ghabhedavastu  account  the  Buddha  refers  to  his  back  pain  mainly  as  a  polite  excuse  in  order  to  be  able  to 
hand  over  the  teaching  duty  to  one  of  his  disciples.  A  similar  perspective  on  the  Buddha’s  back  pain  can 
be  found  in  some  Pali  commentaries.  The  DTgha-nikdya  commentary  on  the  above  quoted  passage  simply 
explains  the  Buddha’s  back  pain  to  be  an  after-effect  of  the  ascetic  practices  undertaken  before  his  awak¬ 
ening,  Sv  III  974,16:  bhagavato  hi  chabbassdni  mahapadhanam  padahantassa  mahantam  kayadukkham 
ahosi.  athassa  aparabhage  mahallakakale  pitthivato  uppajji,  so  that  from  its  perspective  the  Buddha  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  real  pain  and  needed  to  take  a  rest.  The  Majjhima-nikdya  commentary  and  the  Samyutta- 
nikdya  commentary,  Ps  III  28,13  and  Spk  III  52,14,  however,  record  also  an  alternative  explanation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Buddha  wanted  to  make  use  of  the  new  hall  of  the  Sakyans  in  all  four  postures,  san- 
thagarasalam  pana  catuhi  iriydpathehi  paribhuhjitukamo  ahosi.  They  explain  that  in  speaking  of  back 
pain  the  Buddha  only  used  the  slight  discomfort  caused  by  the  sitting  posture  as  a  polite  excuse.  A  similar 
perspective  can  be  found  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  commentary,  Mp  V  44,18,  with  the  difference  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  presentation  the  Buddha  mentioned  his  back  pain  because  he  wanted  to  give  his  disciple  an 
occasion  to  deliver  teachings,  therassa  okasakaranattham  evam  aha.  These  commentarial  explanations 
seem  to  reflect  a  tendency  of  glossing  over  physical  afflictions  of  the  Buddha,  which  would  no  longer  have 
been  compatible  with  the  status  accorded  to  him  in  later  times.  For  a  discussion  of  another  manifestation 
of  the  same  tendency,  in  relation  to  the  Buddha’s  last  meal,  cf.  An  2006. 

56  According  to  Ps  I  99,1,  the  Buddha  had  left  thinking  that  Sariputta  would  continue  his  discourse. 
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the  listening  monks  then  wonder  who  could  give  a  detailed  explanation  of  this  short  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Buddha  and  finally  decide  to  approach  Sariputta.57 

In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  it  is  not  obvious  why  Sariputta  should  turn  to  the 
topic  of  seclusion  right  after  the  Buddha  had  brought  up  the  example  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  two  monks  towards  his  leftover  food.  Here  the  Madhyama-agama  version  helps  to 
bridge  the  two  topics,  since  in  its  account  it  was  the  Buddha  who  had  raised  the  subject 
of  seclusion,  so  that  here  Sariputta  simply  takes  up  a  topic  that  had  already  been  broached 
by  the  Buddha. 

mn  i  14  The  Madhyama-agama  version  continues  with  Sariputta  asking  the  other  monks  for 
their  understanding  of  the  Buddha’s  statement  about  living  in  seclusion.  In  reply,  two 
monks  expressed  their  opinion  by  describing  the  delight  that  other  monks  experience 
when  a  senior  monk  declares  to  have  reached  the  final  goal  or  when  they  witness  a  monk 
of  middle  standing  or  even  a  new  monk  who  is  intent  on  reaching  awakening.58  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  Sariputta  was  not  satisfied  with  these  replies  and 
presented  his  way  of  understanding  the  Buddha’s  statement.  He  did  so  by  contrasting 
three  grounds  for  blame  incurred  by  those  who  do  not  train  in  seclusion  with  three  grounds 
for  praising  monks  who  train  in  seclusion  and  thereby  follow  their  teacher’s  example. 

While  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Ekottarika-dgama  versions  Sariputta’ s  exposi¬ 
tion  also  begins  by  putting  a  question  to  the  other  monks,  in  these  two  versions  this  query 
appears  to  be  merely  a  rhetorical  question.59  Instead  of  expressing  their  own  opinion  on 
the  matter,  the  monks  simply  ask  Sariputta  to  explain,  in  reply  to  which  he  takes  up  the 
same  three  grounds  for  blame  or  praise  as  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse. 

By  examining  the  grounds  for  blame  and  praise,  Sariputta’s  exposition  takes  up  the 
contrast  between  reproach  and  absence  of  reproach  mentioned  in  the  Buddha’s  initial 
statement  at  the  outset  of  the  discourse,  according  to  which  monks  who  seek  after  mate¬ 
rial  things  will  bring  reproach  onto  themselves  and  also  onto  their  teacher. 

The  Madhyama-agama  presentation  offers  an  additional  rationale  for  Sariputta’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  contrast  between  the  blameworthy  neglect  of  seclusion  and  its  praiseworthy 
opposite.  Its  account  suggests  that  Sariputta’s  exposition  serves  to  counterbalance  the 
one-sided  interpretation  of  the  two  monks.  By  discussing  the  blameworthiness  of  ne¬ 
glecting  seclusion,  Sariputta’s  exposition  highlights  that  the  important  distinction  is  not 
whether  one  delights  in  the  practice  of  others,  but  whether  one  avoids  the  blame  incum¬ 
bent  on  not  dedicating  oneself  to  the  practice  of  seclusion. 
mn  1 15  The  Dhammadayada-sutta  and  its  two  parallels  agree  that  Sariputta  concluded  his  ex¬ 
planation  by  listing  a  standard  set  of  mental  defilements  and  by  presenting  the  noble 


57  EA  18.3  at  T  II  588a26.  This,  too,  is  a  common  procedure  in  the  Pali  discourses,  thus  one  finds  the  monks 
asking  Mahakaccana  to  explain  a  brief  saying  made  by  the  Buddha  in  MN  18  at  MN  I  1 10,22,  MN  133  at 
MN  III  194,9,  MN  138  at  MN  III  224,3,  and  AN  10:172  at  AN  V  255,24;  Ananda  is  asked  to  do  the  same 
in  SN  35:116  at  SN  IV  94,1,  SN  35:117  at  SN  IV  98,28,  and  AN  10:115  at  AN  V  225,20. 

58  MA  88  at  T  I  570cl4. 

59  MN  3  at  MN  I  14,2  and  EA  18.3  at  T  II  588b5. 
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eightfold  path  as  the  path  to  their  removal  and  to  the  attainment  of  awakening.60  The 
Madhyama-agama  version  concludes  with  the  Buddha  expressing  his  approval  of  Sari- 
putta’s  exposition,61  while  the  other  two  versions  only  report  that  the  monks  rejoiced  in 
Sariputta’s  exposition.62 


MN  4  Bhayabherava-sutta 

The  Bhayabherava-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  fear  and  dread”,  expounds  the  difficulties 
of  living  in  seclusion.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama.63  A  few 
parts  of  a  parallel  to  the  Bhayabherava-sutta  have  also  been  preserved  in  the  form  of 
Sanskrit  fragments.64 

The  Bhayabherava-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallel  report  a  visit  paid  by  the  Brahmin 
Janussoni  to  the  Buddha,  during  which  Janussoni  takes  up  the  Buddha’s  inspirational 
role  as  a  leader  for  his  disciples  and  the  difficulties  of  living  in  seclusion  and  solitude.65 


60  MN  3  at  MN  I  15,25,  MA  88  at  T  I  571a29,  and  EA  18.3  at  T  II  588c25.  In  its  treatment  of  these  defile¬ 
ments.  MA  88  seems  to  make  the  additional  point  that  the  task  is  not  only  to  abandon  mental  defilements, 
but  also  to  go  beyond  aversion  to  these  mental  defilements.  Thus,  in  relation  to  thoughts  of  desires,  MA  88 
at  T  I  571a29  explains  that  “sensual  thoughts  are  evil,  aversion  to  sensual  thoughts  is  also  evil”,  tslSkM, 

an(f  describes  how  one  “removes  sensual  thoughts  and  also  removes  the  aversion  towards 
sensual  thoughts”,  (TltflBSliifit  (my  translation  follows  a  suggestion  in  the  Madhyama- 

agama  edition  vol.  2  p.  775  note  2,  according  to  which  the  first  §§  stands  for  e,  “unwholesome”  or  “bad”, 
while  the  second  §§  stands  for  wu,  “to  loathe”,  “to  dislike”;  on  this  polyphonic  character  cf.  also  Bucknell 
1999a:  59). 

61  MA  88  at  T  I  57 lbl3. 

62  MN  3  at  MN  I  16,1 1  and  EA  18.3  at  T  II  589a7. 

63  The  parallel  is  EA  31.1  at  T  II  665b-667a,  parts  of  which  have  been  translated  by  Bareau  1963:  37-39  and 
68;  for  a  full  translation  cf.  Analayo  2011c.  EA  31.1  agrees  with  MN  4  in  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s 
Grove  by  Savatthl.  The  summary  verse  at  T  II  673c  1 1  refers  to  EA  31.1  as  “higher”,  fH  K  perhaps  an  ab¬ 
breviation  of  fit  Kff  ;|V  the  “higher  mind”,  which  is  found  in  EA  31.1  at  T  II  666b21  (in  fact,  this  whole 
chapter  of  EA  is  called  the  “chapter  [on  what  is]  higher”,  fffJipq.  a  title  presumably  taken  from  its  first 
discourse,  EA  31.1). 

64  The  Sanskrit  fragments  are  SE1T  I  164c+g  (p.  93,  identified  in  Schlingloff  1967:  421),  SEIT  IV  32  folios 
33-41  (pp.  128-134),  SHT  IV  165  folios  15-16  (pp.  190-191,  cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  240),  SHT  IV  500  folio  4 
(pp.  221-222),  and  SHT  IX  2401  (p.  195).  SHT  IV  32  folio  33  agrees  with  MN  4  on  the  location  of  the  dis¬ 
course.  SHT  IV  500  folio  4  has  a  few  words  paralleling  the  Brahmin’s  first  question  at  MN  I  16,20;  SHT 
IV  32  folios  34-36  correspond  to  the  recurring  reference  to  dwelling  in  lonely  places  in  the  forest,  found, 
e.g.,  at  MN  I  17,12;  SHT  IV  32  folio  37  and  38,  SHT  IV  165  folio  15,  and  SHT  IX  2401  describe  the  Bud¬ 
dha  attaining  the  first  and  the  fourth  absorption,  as  well  as  turning  the  mind  to  recollection  of  past  lives, 
paralleling  MN  I  21,34  and  MN  I  22,10.  SHT  IV  32  folio  41  corresponds  to  the  concluding  part  of  MN  4  at 
MN  I  23,34  and  MN  I  24,8.  A  reference  to  the  present  discourse  as  the  (bhaya)[bh]airavaparyaye  can  be 
found  in  SHT  I  36A2  (p.  27)  and  in  SHT  IV  36V2  (p.  259).  Hartmann  2004b:  126  notes  another  parallel 
among  the  newly  discovered  DTrgha-agama  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments. 

65  MN  4  at  MN  I  16,20  and  EA  31.1  at  T  II  665bl9.  The  difficulties  of  living  in  seclusion  come  up  again  in 
AN  10:99  at  AN  V  202,4. 


MN  I  16 
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The  two  versions  differ  in  so  far  as  they  have  these  two  topics  in  the  opposite  order 
(see  table  1.3).  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Brahmin  first  spoke  of  the 
Buddha’s  role  as  a  leader  and  then  turned  to  the  difficulties  of  a  solitary  life  in  the  forest. 
On  reading  the  Pali  account,  these  two  statements  seem  like  two  separate  ideas  the  Brah¬ 
min  had  on  his  mind. 

According  to  the  Chinese  version,  however,  the  Brahmin  first  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
living  in  seclusion  and  then  turned  to  the  Buddha’s  role  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  for  his 
disciples.  The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse,  moreover,  explains  that  it  is  precisely  due  to 
seeing  the  Buddha  that  his  disciples  get  a  sufficiently  strong  sense  of  urgency  that  moti¬ 
vates  them  to  retire  into  seclusion  on  mountains  and  in  caves.66 

Table  1.3:  Main  Topics  in  MN  4  and  EA  31.1 


MN  4 

E  A  31.1 

Brahmin  notes  Buddha’ s  role  as  guide  ( 1 ) 
Brahmin  refers  to  dwelling  in  solitude  (2) 
Buddha  gives  his  autobiography  (3) 

Brahmin  refers  to  dwelling  in  solitude  (— ►  2) 
Brahmin  notes  Buddha’ s  role  as  guide  (— » 1) 
Buddha  gives  his  autobiography  (— ►  3) 

With  this  additional  information,  a  relation  between  these  two  statements  emerges. 
Thus  the  main  topic  that,  according  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  account,  the  Brahmin  Ja- 
nussoni  had  in  mind  was  the  difficulty  of  living  in  seclusion.  That  the  disciples  of  the 
Buddha  nevertheless  engaged  in  such  seclusion  he  then  attributed  to  the  inspirational  role 
of  the  Buddha  as  their  teacher. 

This  reasoning  of  the  Brahmin  finds  its  confirmation  in  both  discourses  in  the  Buddha’s 
detailed  account  of  his  own  practice  of  seclusion  and  consequent  attainment  of  awaken¬ 
ing,  thereby  filling  out  in  detail  what  made  him  a  guide  and  inspiration  for  his  disciples. 
In  this  way,  the  Ekottarika-agama ’s  presentation  clarifies  why  the  Brahmin  would  come 
out  with  these  two  statements  and  why  the  Buddha  would  dwell  at  length  on  his  own 
practice  of  seclusion  and  attainment  of  awakening. 
mn  1 17  The  two  versions  continue  by  turning  to  the  case  of  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  prac¬ 
tise  impure  bodily,  verbal,  or  mental  conduct,  who  are  of  impure  livelihood  or  under  the 
influence  of  a  set  of  unwholesome  qualities.  In  contrast  to  such  recluses  and  Brahmins, 
the  Buddha  found  solace  in  living  in  seclusion,  due  to  his  purified  conduct  and  due  to  his 
freedom  from  unwholesome  qualities.67 

Regarding  the  listing  of  these  unwholesome  qualities,  the  two  versions  show  some  varia¬ 
tions  (see  table  1.4).  Qualities  mentioned  in  both  versions  are: 


66  EA  31.1  at  T  II  665c  1  speaks  of  the  disciples  experiencing  “embarrassment”  or  “shame”,  '[fffjji,  on  seeing 
the  Buddha,  which  in  the  present  context  seems  to  convey  a  sense  of  “urgency”,  samvega. 

61  While  according  to  MN  4  at  MN  I  17,21  the  Buddha  “found  even  more  solace”  in  forest  seclusion,  bhiyyo 
pallomam  apadim ,  EA  31.1  at  T  II  665c9  indicates  that  he  “delighted  in  seclusion,  [experiencing]  increas¬ 
ing  joy”,  fgffiW-fe 
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the  habit  of  disparaging  others  and  lauding  oneself, 

the  presence  of  fear, 

desires  for  material  gains, 

the  absence  of  energy, 

the  absence  of  mindfulness, 

the  absence  of  concentration, 

the  absence  of  wisdom. 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  additionally  lists  manifestations  of  the  five  hindrances.68 
To  mention  the  five  hindrances  as  part  of  the  unwholesome  states  to  be  overcome  fits  the 
present  context  well,  as  both  versions  later  on  turn  to  the  attainment  of  the  four  jhdnas. 

Table  1.4:  Unwholesome  Qualities  in  MN  4  and  EA  31.1 


MN  4 _ 

covetous  (1) 
ill  will  (2) 
sloth-and-topor  (3) 
restless  (4) 
doubting  (5) 

self-praise  and  disparaging  others  (6) 
fearful  (7) 

desirous  of  gains  and  honour  (8) 
lazy  (9) 

lacking  mindfulness  (10) 
not  concentrated  (11) 
lacking  wisdom  (12) 


E  A  31.1 _ 

fear  (— ►  7) 

disparaging  others  and  self-praise  (— *  6) 

seeking  for  material  benefits  (— >  8) 

lazy  (— ►  9) 

forgetful  (— »  10) 

not  concentrated  (— »  11) 

ignorant  (— »  1 2) 


(A  1-5) 


The  Bhayabherava-suttci  and  its  Chinese  parallel  next  describe  how  the  Buddha  - 
during  the  time  when  he  was  still  a  bodhisattva  -  confronted  fear,  which  could  arise 
because  of  external  circumstances,  such  as  noise  caused  by  wild  animals  passing  by, 
when  being  alone  in  the  forest.69  In  this  case,  he  would  not  change  posture  until  the  fear 


68  MN  4  at  MN  I  17,32  and  MN  I  18,4+14+23+32:  abhijjhalu  ...  bydpannacitta  ...  thinamiddhapariyutthita  ... 
uddhata  avupasanatacittd  ...  kankhT  vecikicchT  (Be-M  I  22,20  and  Se-M  I  32,9:  vicikicchT,  Ce-M  I  42,21: 
avupasanta0),  which,  although  not  employing  exactly  the  same  terminology  as  usually  found  in  listings  of 
the  five  hindrances,  do  correspond  to  the  five  hindrances  in  meaning. 

69  The  point  of  the  present  passage  appears  to  be  in  particular  the  arising  of  fear  caused  by  such  external  fac¬ 
tors  as  noise,  etc.,  as  the  case  of  fear  related  to  a  lack  of  internal  purity  has  already  been  taken  up  in  both 
discourses  earlier.  The  topic  of  the  arising  of  fear  when  being  alone  in  a  forest  recurs  in  SN  1:15  at  SN  I 
7,3  (or  SN2  15  at  SN2  I  14,2)  and  its  parallels  SA  1335  at  T  II  368b27  and  SA2  355  at  T  II  490b8.  While  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commentary  to  SN  1:15,  Spk  I  35,1.  fear  had  arisen  to  a  deva,  according  to  SA  1335  and 
SA2  355  it  was  a  monk  who  had  become  afraid,  and  who  was  then  told  by  a  deva  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of.  For  a  survey  of  the  arising  of  fear  as  described  in  MN  4  cf.  also  Weerasinghe  1997:  615-616; 
on  fear  in  general  cf.,  e.g.,  Brekke  1999b  and  Karunaratne  1991;  for  a  listing  of  eight  qualifications  for 
dwelling  in  solitude  according  to  the  Jain  tradition  cf.  Thananga  8.594  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  243,1. 
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had  subsided.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  stands  alone  in  reporting  that  he  went  to 
particular  shrines  on  auspicious  nights  to  encounter  frightful  situations.70 
mn  121  The  Majjhima-nikaya  account  continues  with  the  Buddha  referring  to  some  recluses  and 
Brahmins  who  mistake  day  for  night,  or  night  for  day.  In  contrast  to  these,  the  Buddha 
recognized  day  as  being  day  and  night  as  being  night.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version 
highlights  that  due  to  this  ability  he  rightly  deserves  praise  as  a  being  free  from  delusion, 
who  has  appeared  in  the  world  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  gods  and  men.71 

The  Pali  commentary  takes  this  statement  in  a  literal  sense  and  describes  how  someone 
attains  jhana  with  a  white  kasina  and  emerges  from  this  jhana  during  the  night.  Due  to 
the  nature  of  the  kasina,  he  mistakes  night  for  day.  Or  else  some  birds  usually  active  only 
during  the  day  may  chiip  at  night  and  cause  someone  who  hears  them  from  inside  a  dwell¬ 
ing  to  mistake  night  for  day.72  These  commentarial  explanations  appear  somewhat  con¬ 
trived  and  do  not  fit  the  presentation  in  the  Bhayabherava-sutta  too  well,  since  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  discourse  does  not  seem  to  be  concerned  with  only  a  momentary  mistaking 
of  night  for  day. 

The  Pali  commentary  is  evidently  trying  to  find  some  way  of  making  sense  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  since  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  someone  mistaking  day  for  night  or  night  for  day.  It 
is  also  somewhat  perplexing  that,  just  because  of  being  able  to  recognize  day  as  day,  one 
should  be  considered  as  a  being  free  from  delusion  who  has  appeared  in  the  world  for  the 
benefit  of  gods  and  men. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  has  preserved  this  statement  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner.  According  to  its  report,  the  Buddha  instead  pointed  out  that  some  recluses  and 
Brahmins,  whether  it  be  day  or  night,  do  not  understand  the  path  of  Dharma.  In  contrast 
to  these,  the  Buddha  does  understand  the  path  of  Dharma,  whether  it  be  day  or  night.73 


70  MN  4  at  MN  I  20,27.  On  the  auspicious  dates  listed  in  MN  4  cf.  Dietz  1997.  Perhaps  the  present  instance 
in  MN  4  intends  to  depict  a  pre-awakening  belief  the  bodhisattva  may  have  had  in  the  auspiciousness  of 
particular  dates  and  places,  since  in  general,  as  pointed  out  by  von  Simson  1995:  172,  "the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  sacredness  of  place  and  time  are  as  unimportant  in  the  Buddhist  doctrine  as  are  the  year  myths 
and  fertility  rites”.  In  fact,  even  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  Indian  custom  of  regularly  convening  the  monks 
on  uposatha  days  was,  according  to  Vin  I  101,20,  because  of  a  suggestion  by  King  Bimbisara,  who  had 
seen  other  ascetics  gain  lay  support  by  this  practice  and  wanted  the  Buddhist  monks  to  do  the  same. 

71  MN  4  at  MN  I  21,20.  The  same  praise  recurs  in  MN  12  at  MN  I  83,14.  An  extract  from  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  2-3. 

72  Ps  I  121,18.  The  commentary  works  out  both  examples  in  the  opposite  way  as  well  by  describing  how  some¬ 
one  attains  a  jhana  with  a  dark  kasina  and  emerges  at  daytime,  and  how  someone  hears  the  chirping  of  a 
night  bird  during  daytime.  Jayatilleke  1973:  30  takes  the  passage  in  a  symbolic  sense,  in  that  the  Buddha's 
ability  to  recognize  day  as  day  and  night  as  night  implies  that  he  "frankly  accepts  the  existence  of  both 
good  and  evil  in  the  world  of  conditioned  existence”. 

73  EA  31.1  at  T  II  666bll:  The  expression  MM  regularly  stands  for  the  Buddha's  teach¬ 

ing,  something  other  recluses  and  Brahmins  might  indeed  not  have  fully  understood,  be  it  day  or  night. 
Hirakawa  1997:  1160  lists  dharma  and  marga-dharma  as  equivalents  to  MM,  which  Soothill  1937/2000: 
416  translates  as  “the  way  or  methods  to  obtain  Nirvana ”, 
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This  way  of  presenting  the  Buddha’s  statement  reads  more  straightforward  than  its  Pali 
counterpart. 

Although  the  Ekottarika-agama  presentation  appears  more  straightforward,  the  San¬ 
skrit  fragment  parallels  support  the  Pali  reading.74  Thus  either  a  transmission  error  oc¬ 
curred  early  enough  to  affect  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit  versions,  or  else  the  Chinese  trans¬ 
lators  rendered  a  knotty  passage  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  more  easily  comprehensible. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Bhayabheravo-sutta  and  its  Ekottcirika-agama  parallel  continue 
with  the  Buddha’s  attainment  of  the  four  jhanas.  The  Chinese  version  links  these  to  the 
joy  experienced  when  retiring  into  seclusion,  mentioned  earlier  in  both  versions,  by  re¬ 
porting  that  the  Buddha  identified  these  jhanas  to  be  his  experience  of  happiness  when 
living  in  secluded  places.75 

The  two  versions  continue  with  the  Buddha’s  attainment  of  the  three  higher  knowl¬ 
edges.  In  both  versions,  the  Buddha  explains  that  his  secluded  life  style  should  not  be 
misconceived  as  an  indication  that  he  still  has  to  eradicate  defilements,  since  his  motiva¬ 
tion  for  living  in  seclusion  is  simply  the  pleasure  derived  from  such  dwelling  for  himself, 
and  his  concern  for  others.76 

The  second  part  of  this  statement,  found  in  both  versions,  seems  to  imply  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  way  of  teaching  is  not  confined  to  verbal  communication.  By  retiring  into  medita¬ 
tive  seclusion,  he  sets  an  example  to  be  emulated  by  those  walking  the  path  he  taught. 

This  point  comes  out  with  additional  clarity  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  since  in  its 
account  the  inspirational  role  of  the  Buddha’s  own  practice  of  seclusion  is  a  prominent 
theme  throughout  the  whole  discourse. 

The  two  versions  conclude  by  describing  that  the  Brahmin  Janussoni  was  sufficiently  MNI24 
delighted  by  this  discourse  to  take  refuge.77  In  the  Pali  discourses,  this  constitutes  one  out 
of  numerous  instances  in  which  he  takes  refuge.78 


74  SHT  IV  32  folio  37V2:  (sam)jn[o]  divamse  ca  [d](i)vasa  [sa],  which  would  be  a  counterpart  to  MN  4  at 
MN  I  21,24:  diva  yeva  samdnam  diva  ti  sanjanamv,  cf.  also  T  374  at  T  XII  521a29  or  T  375  at  T  XII 
765b29,  where  the  same  image  recurs: 

75  EA  31.1  at  T  II  666b  14. 

76  While  MN  4  at  MN  I  23,35  speaks  of  the  Buddha  “having  compassion  for  future  generations”,  pacchimafi 
ca  janatam  anukampamdno ,  EA  31.1  at  T  II  666c25  refers  to  the  same  in  terms  of  his  motivation  “to  de¬ 
liver  sentient  beings”,  J5/J/.T.-  The  Buddha’s  own  comfort  and  his  compassion  for  others  as  the  two  un¬ 
derlying  reasons  for  his  practice  of  seclusion  recur  in  AN  2:3:9  at  AN  I  60,30. 

77  MN  4  at  MN  I  24,7  and  EA  31.1  at  T  II  667al. 

78  Other  discourses  that  report  the  Brahmin  Janussoni  taking  refuge  are,  e.g.,  MN  27  at  MN  I  184,16,  SN 
12:47  at  SN  II  77,1,  AN  2:2:7  at  AN  I  57,15,  AN  3:55  at  AN  I  159,21,  AN  3:59  at  AN  I  168,7,  AN  4:184  at 
AN  II  176,5,  AN  6:52  at  AN  III  364,3,  AN  7:47  at  AN  IV  56,18,  AN  10:119  at  AN  V  236,1,  AN  10:167  at 
AN  V  251.24,  and  AN  10:177  at  AN  V  273,13.  Tsuchida  1991:  77  comments  that  this  “warns  us  against 
using  the  canonical  narratives  as  ...  historical  sources  without  due  critical  considerations”.  The  beginning 
of  what  appears  to  be  yet  another  meeting  of  Janussoni  with  the  Buddha  can  be  found  in  SHT  V  1343R3-6 
(p.  232),  for  still  another  meeting  of  the  two  cf.  Skilling  2011;  on  the  notion  of  taking  refuge  cf.,  e.g..  Car¬ 
ter  1979. 
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MN  5  Anangana-sutta 

The  Anangana-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  [being]  without  blemishes”,  is  an  exposition  by 
Sariputta  on  what  constitute  blemishes  for  a  monk.  This  discourse  has  three  Chinese  par¬ 
allels,  of  which  one  is  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  one  in  the  Ekottarika-agama,  and 
the  third  is  an  individual  translation.79 

The  four  versions  of  this  discourse  agree  that  Sariputta  described  four  types  of  person: 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  blemishes, 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  blemishes, 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  absence  of  blemishes, 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  absence  of  blemishes. 

In  relation  to  these  four,  according  to  all  versions  those  who  are  aware  of  their  situation 
(the  first  and  third),  are  superior  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  their  situation  (the  second 
and  fourth). 

mn  1 25  The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  introduce  another  monk  at  this  point,  who  asks  Sariputta 
to  explain  his  statement  further.  While  the  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual 
translation  do  not  provide  information  about  the  identity  of  this  monk,  the  Majjhima-ni- 
kciya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  identify  him  to  be  Mahamoggallana.80 

The  four  versions  agree  that  one  who  is  not  aware  of  having  a  blemish  will  not  make 
an  effort  to  overcome  it,  with  the  result  that  he  will  pass  away  without  having  overcome 
that  defilement.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  add  that 
one  who  passes  away  without  having  overcome  the  blemish  will  meet  with  an  unfavour¬ 
able  rebirth.81 

The  Anangana-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  compare  this  type  of  person  to  a  dirty 
bronze  dish  which,  due  to  not  being  cleaned,  becomes  even  dirtier.  In  contrast,  one  who 
is  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  blemish  will  strive  to  overcome  it,  comparable  to  a  dirty 
bronze  dish  cleaned  regularly. 

mn  1 26  The  problem  with  one  who  is  not  aware  of  the  absence  of  a  blemish  -  according  to  the 
Anangana-sutta,  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  and  the  individual  translation  -  is  that 
he  might  neglect  sense-restraint,  with  the  result  that  desire  will  invade  his  mind.82  The 


79  The  parallels  are  MA  87  at  T  I  566a-569c,  EA  25.6  at  T  II  632a-634a,  and  T  49  at  T  I  839a-842a.  MA  87 

has  the  title  “discourse  on  blemishes”,  fHiM  (following  a  5)7,  7C,  and  HfJ  variant),  while  T  49  is  entitled 
“discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  desires  and  wishes”,  The  summary  verse  at  T  II  635b3 

refers  to  EA  25.6  as  “fetters”,  fj§.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  49  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  Faju  (}'£f[B).  While  MN  5  has  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthi  as  its  location,  MA  87  and  T  49  take  place 
at  Bhesakalavana,  a  grove  situated  near  Sumsumaragiri  in  the  Bhagga  country,  and  EA  25.6  has  the  Bam¬ 
boo  Grove  at  Rajagaha  as  its  location.  For  remarks  on  MA  87  cf.  Anesaki  1908:  48  and  Minh  Chau  1964/ 
1991:  193-194,  198,  and  205. 

80  MN  5  at  MN  I  25,8  and  EA  25.6  at  T  II  632b6. 

81  MA  87  at  T  I  566b8  and  T  49  at  T  I  839b3. 

82  While  according  to  MN  5  at  MN  I  26,9  he  “will  give  attention  to  the  sign  of  beauty”,  subhanimittam  mana- 
sikarissati,  MA  87  at  T  I  566c3  and  T  49  at  T I  839b25  express  the  same  by  describing  that  he  will  not  guard 
the  sense-doors. 
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Ekottarika-agama  version  points  out  that  such  a  person  will  not  try  to  attain  what  still 
has  to  be  attained.83  Hence,  while  the  Ekottcirikci-agcima  version  only  envisages  stagna¬ 
tion,  the  other  three  versions  speak  of  outright  decline  as  the  dire  result  of  not  under¬ 
standing  when  one  is  free  from  a  particular  blemish.  The  four  versions  illustrate  this  case 
with  the  example  of  a  clean  bronze  dish  that  is  not  kept  clean.  The  complementary  case 
of  one  who  is  aware  of  the  absence  of  a  blemish  then  corresponds  to  the  example  of  a 
dish  that  is  kept  clean. 

Asked  to  explain  the  nature  of  blemishes,84  according  to  all  versions  Sariputta  took  up  MNI27 
various  wishes  a  monk  may  have  (see  table  1.5).  The  four  versions  agree  that  a  monk 
who  has  committed  an  offence  might  wish  that  this  does  not  become  known,  or  he  might 
wish  that  at  least  he  will  not  be  admonished  in  public,  or  by  someone  inferior  to  him.85 
The  blemish  surfaces  once  the  opposite  happens  and  the  monk  gets  angry  and  upset. 

The  Majjhima-nikciya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  indicate  that  a  monk  might  also 
wish  to  be  the  one  of  whom  the  Buddha  asks  a  question.86  The  Madhyama-dgama  ver¬ 
sion  and  the  individual  translation  portray  a  similar  wish,  differing  in  so  far  as  the  monk 
would  like  to  be  the  one  to  ask  the  Buddha  a  question.87 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-dgama  accounts,  a  monk  might  also 
wish  to  receive  the  best  food,  water,  and  seat  in  the  refectory.88  The  Ekottarika-agama 
version  and  the  individual  translation  instead  speak  of  a  monk  wanting  to  be  the  first  to 
receive  food,  water,  and  a  seat.89 

Another  wish  mentioned  in  all  versions  is  to  be  entrusted  with  giving  teachings.  The 
Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-dgama  versions  and  the  individual  translation  also  take 
up  the  wishes  of  a  monk  for  requisites  and  respect,  topics  not  covered  in  the  Ekottarika- 
agama  version.90 


83  EA  25.6  at  T  II  632c6. 

84  MN  5  at  MN  I  24,17  speaks  in  this  context  of  “blemish”,  atigana,  an  expression  that  has  its  counterpart  in 
MA  87  at  T  I  566al7  in  “dirt”,  in  EA  25.6  at  T  II  632a23  in  “fetter”,  |p,  and  in  T  49  at  T  I  839all  in 
“desires  and  wishes”, 

85  To  these  three  wishes,  EA  25.6  at  T  II  633bl  adds  the  wish  not  to  be  admonished  at  all. 

86  MN  5  at  MN  I  27,33  and  EA  25.6  at  T  II  632c26. 

87  MA  87  at  T  I  567a23  and  T  49  at  T  I  840al  1. 

88  MN  5  at  MN  I  28,17:  aggasanam  aggodakam  aggapindam  and  MA  87  at  T  I  567b9:  fffgg-  'ffi,  ff§ — iH 

7}C,  flfffl — It-  In  regard  to  another  occurrence  of  the  set  aggasanam  aggodakam  aggapindam  in  Vin  II 
161,6,  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  similarly  speaks  of  the  best  seat,  water,  and  food, 
T  1428  at  T  XXII  939c27:  Jg — fg — 7jC,  |g — The  Mahasanghika  and  Sarvastivada  Vinayas,  how¬ 
ever,  distinguish  between  the  “best”  seat  and  being  served  “first”  with  water  and  food,  T  1425  at  T  XXII 
446al3:  g±f£,  MJzfC,  ffeSSl-  and  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  242a24:  _tgg,  Tfegr/jC,  The  Mahlsa- 

saka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  121a7,  speaks  of  the  best  seat,  best  offerings,  and  best  worship,  fg — (5, 

S§— W.,  S§4jgf£|lPfk 

89  EA  25.6  at  T  II  633al0:  MhFfA  fclWf#*  and  T  49  at  T  I  840a24:  (tail,  m!§7jC, 

90  While  MN  5  at  MN  I  29,26  describes  that  a  monk  might  wish  to  be  honoured  by  other  monks,  by  the  nuns, 
and  by  the  laity,  MA  87  at  T  I  567c5  and  T  49  at  T  I  840bl3  instead  speak  of  a  monk’s  wish  to  be  known 
to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  as  well  as  to  Brahmins  and  householders. 
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Table  1.5:  Sources  for  the  Arising  of  Blemishes  in  MN  5  and  its  Parallels 


MN  5 

MA  87  &  T  49 

offence  not  become  known  (1) 

offence  not  become  known  (— *  1 ) 

admonishment  in  private  (2) 

admonishment  in  private  (— *  2) 

admonishment  by  equal  (3) 

admonishment  by  equal91  (— »  3) 

Teacher  asks  me  question  (4) 

ask  Buddha  a  question  (— >  4) 

be  put  first  among  monks  (5) 

be  put  first  among  monks  (— »  5) 

best  seat,  water,  food  (6) 

best/first  seat,  water,  food  (— >  6) 

give  blessing  after  meal  (7) 

give  teaching  after  meal  (—>7) 

teach  monks  (8) 

teach  laity  (— ►  10  &  11) 

teach  nuns  (9) 

be  known  to  king,  ministers,  etc. 

teach  male  laity  (10) 

respected  by  4  assemblies  (— ►  12-15) 

teach  female  laity  (11) 
respected  by  monks  (12) 
respected  by  nuns  (13) 
respected  by  male  laity  (14) 
respected  by  female  laity  (15) 
receive  good  robes  (16) 
receive  good  food  (17) 
receive  good  resting  place  (18) 

receive  4  requisites92  (— ►  16-19) 

receive  good  medicine  (19) 

(A  8-9) 

EA  25.6 _ 

Buddha  asks  me  question  (— >  4) 
be  put  first  among  monks  (— >  5) 
first  seat,  water,  food  (— >  6) 
give  teaching  after  meal  (— *  7) 
teach  laity  (— »  10  &  11) 
offence  not  become  known  (— ►  1) 
no  admonishment 
admonishment  by  pure  one  (— ►  3) 
admonishment  in  private  (— ►  2) 
#8-9,  12-19) _ 


mn  1 30  According  to  the  Anangana-sutta  and  its  parallels,  Sariputta  compared  a  monk  who  has 
such  wishes  and  reacts  with  anger  when  they  are  not  fulfilled  to  a  closed  container  filled 
with  something  repulsive.  Just  as  no  one  would  wish  to  eat  those  repulsive  contents,  simi¬ 
larly  other  monks  will  not  feel  reverence  towards  a  monk  of  this  type.  The  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  versions  explain  that  this  will  be  so  even  if  such  a  monk 
undertakes  any  of  the  practices  usually  esteemed  among  monks,  such  as  dwelling  in  se- 


91  While  T  49  at  T  I  840a7  agrees  with  MN  5  at  MN  I  27,26  on  speaking  of  admonishment  by  an  equal,  sap- 
patipuggcila/Wf\IA,K  (perhaps  rather  EA?),  according  to  MA  87  at  T  I  567al9  such  admonishment 
should  be  done  by  someone  who  is  superior,  flU  A. 

92  T  49  at  T  I  840b27  only  mentions  three  requisites,  omitting  food. 
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elusion,  subsisting  only  on  alms,  wearing  rag  robes,  etc.93  All  versions  compare  the  op¬ 
posite  case,  when  a  monk  does  not  have  any  of  these  unwholesome  wishes,  to  a  closed 
container  full  of  delicious  food. 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  report  that  Mahamoggallana  illustrated  his  joy  at  hear¬ 
ing  Sariputta’s  admonition  by  relating  a  past  event  at  Rajagaha,  where  someone  had  been 
overjoyed  while  watching  a  Cartwright  perform  a  feat  of  workmanship  just  as  if  the  cart- 
wright  knew  the  onlooker’s  thought  as  to  how  this  feat  should  be  done.94  The  four  ver¬ 
sions  conclude  with  Mahamoggallana  declaring  that  monks  seriously  intent  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  possessed  of  good  qualities  will  receive  this  instruction  by  Sariputta  with  as 
much  joy  as  a  pretty  young  girl  fond  of  ornaments  would  joyfully  receive  a  flower  gar¬ 
land.95 


MN  6  Akankheyya-sutta 

The  Akankheyya-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  [what]  one  may  wish”,  describes  some  essen¬ 
tial  aspects  of  a  monk’s  life,  the  undertaking  of  which  can  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
range  of  wishes.  This  discourse  has  a  Pali  parallel  among  the  tens  of  the  Ahguttara-ni- 
kdya,  and  two  Chinese  parallels  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  in  the  Ekottarika- 

96 

agama. 

According  to  the  four  parallel  versions,  a  monk  may  realize  various  wishes  he  may 
have  if  he  observes  the  disciplinary  rules,  lives  in  an  empty  and  secluded  place,  and  de¬ 
velops  tranquillity  and  insight.97 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  records  a  prelude  to  this  statement.  According  to  its 
report,  an  unnamed  monk  had  come  to  visit  the  Buddha  to  convey  a  reflection  that  had 
occurred  to  him  while  being  in  seclusion.  This  reflection  was  that  the  Buddha  had  taught 

93  MN  5  at  MN  I  31,5  and  EA  25.6  at  T  II  633bl5. 

94  MN  5  at  MN  I  31,25,  MA  87  at  T  I  569bl4,  EA  25.6  at  T  II  633cl7,  and  T  49  at  T  I  841c26.  MA  87  and  T 
49  at  this  point  explicitly  identify  the  speaker  to  be  Mahamoggallana,  so  that  in  their  account  it  seems  as  if 
the  monk  who  had  put  the  earlier  inquiry  was  a  different  person. 

95  MN  5  at  MN  I  32,26,  MA  87  at  T  I  569c5,  EA  25.6  at  T  II  634a6,  and  T  49  at  T  I  842al5.  The  same  simile 
recurs  in  AN  8:51  at  AN  IV  278,5  and  at  Vin  II  255,36. 

96  AN  10:71  at  AN  V  131-133,  MA  105  at  T  I  595c-596b,  and  EA  37.5  at  T  II  712a-c.  AN  10:71  and  MA 
105  have  the  title  “discourse  on  wishes”,  Akankha-sutta/]§M ffi.  The  three  parallel  versions  agree  with  MN  6 
on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  MA  105  has  been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh 
Chau  1964/1991:  63,  107,  and  223-227.  For  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  101. 

97  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,9,  AN  10:71  at  AN  V  131,12,  MA  105  at  T  I  595c22,  and  EA  37.5  at  T  II  712al4.  A  simi¬ 
lar  set  of  conditions  leads,  according  to  It  2:2:8  at  It  39,15,  to  non-return  or  arahant-ship,  notably  with  the 
difference  that  instead  of  mentioning  the  need  to  observe  the  disciplinary  rules.  It  2:2:8  at  It  39,9  speaks  of 
delight  in  seclusion,  patisallanarama  ...  viharatha,  patisallanarata.  MN  32  at  MN  I  213,16  and  its  paral¬ 
lels  MA  184  at  T  I  727b3  and  EA  37.3  at  T  II  710c24  in  a  similar  vein  begin  a  comparable  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  with  delight  in  seclusion,  instead  of  observance  of  the  disciplinary  rules.  A  passage  similar  to  the 
present  reference  in  MN  6  to  not  neglecting  meditation,  etc.,  can  be  found  in  the  Sravakabhumi  in  Shukla 
1973:  352,17  or  SSG  2008:  14,7  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  449a4. 


MN  131 


MN  I  33 
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him  the  Dharma,  and  he  was  now  fulfilling  the  precepts,  staying  in  an  empty  place,  not 
neglecting  jhana,  and  being  endowed  with  insight.  This  reflection  of  the  monk  then  moti¬ 
vated  the  Buddha  to  deliver  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  same  theme.98 

A  prelude  can  also  be  found  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  with  the  difference  that 
here  a  monk  who  was  seated  in  the  assembly  listening  to  the  Buddha  had  the  wish  of  being 
given  a  teaching  by  the  Buddha.99  The  Buddha  had  become  aware  of  this  wish  and  there¬ 
on  delivered  the  discourse. 

Another  difference  between  the  parallel  versions  is  that  in  the  Pali  discourses  the  Bud¬ 
dha  starts  his  exposition  by  admonishing  the  monks  to  observe  the  precepts  scrupulously, 
seeing  danger  in  the  slightest  fault,  an  admonition  not  found  at  this  junction  in  their  Chi¬ 
nese  parallels.100 

Out  of  a  range  of  possible  benefits  that  a  monk  may  expect  when  undertaking  the  way 
of  practice  described  above,  the  parallels  agree  on  two  benefits,  which  are: 
the  ability  to  attain  the  four  j lianas, 
the  ability  to  reach  the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 

Other  wishes  to  be  fulfilled  through  such  practice  vary  amongst  the  four  versions  (see 
table  1.6),  ranging  from  comparatively  mundane  aspirations,  such  as  getting  requisites,  to 
various  meditative  attainments.101 

On  considering  the  listings  of  a  monk’s  wishes  in  the  four  versions,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  of  the  seventeen  benefits  enumerated  in  the  Akankheyya-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-ni- 
kciya,  fifteen  recur  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  while  only  eight  of  these  seventeen 
benefits  can  be  found  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions.102  Thus 
the  two  Pali  discourses  differ  to  a  greater  extent  in  regard  to  the  benefits  they  mention 
than  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel. 
mn  1 36  According  to  the  two  Pali  versions,  the  Buddha  concluded  his  exposition  by  repeating  his 
earlier  admonition  to  perfectly  observe  the  precepts,  thereby  presenting  the  entire  dis¬ 
course  as  a  detailed  explanation  of  this  statement.10’ 


9S  According  to  MA  105  at  T  I  595cl8  the  Buddha  gave  his  exposition  with  regard  to  this  particular  monk, 
HiSthi xiS,  a  context  also  evident  in  EA  37.5  at  T  II  712al2:  it(|f)^tbfiT'Tf)TFE7  Hftibb 

Ft.  According  to  the  Pali  commentarial  tradition,  however,  the  Akankheyya-sutta  should  be  reckoned 
among  discourses  delivered  by  the  Buddha  of  his  own  accord,  Ps  I  15,26:  attano  ajjhasayen’  eva,  i.e.  not 
spoken  in  relation  to  a  particular  situation  or  due  to  an  external  prompting. 

99  EA  37.5  at  T  II  712al  1 . 

100  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,5  and  AN  10:71  at  AN  V  131,7.  The  same  admonition  recurs  in  AN  4:12  at  AN  II  14,12 
and  in  It  4: 12  at  It  1 1 8,4. 

101  A  discourse  quotation  with  the  description  of  the  peaceful  liberations,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  aspirations 
at  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,34,  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  2: 15  and  8:3  in  Pradhan  1967:  48,8  and  435,8  (not  nec¬ 
essarily  stemming  specifically  from  the  present  discourse);  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  17al,  T  1559  at  T 
XXIX  176a28,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  57a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  62b3. 

102  AN  10:71  lists  ten  benefits,  in  line  with  its  placing  among  the  tens  of  the  Ahguttara-nikdya. 

103  MN  6  at  MN  I  36,4:  sampannasTla  ...  viharatha  ...  iti  yan  tam  vuttam,  idam  etam  paticca  vuttam,  cf.  also 
AN  10:71  at  AN  V  133,5. 
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This  admonition  is  absent  from  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  although  a  comparable 
injunction  can  be  found  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse.104  Thus  the  Madhycima-dga- 
mci  discourse  does  not  place  any  extra  emphasis  on  scrupulous  observance  of  the  rules, 
but  rather  presents  observing  the  rules  together  with  living  in  seclusion  and  developing 
tranquillity  and  insight  as  equally  important  aspects  of  a  monk’s  training. 

Table  1.6:  List  of  Wishes  in  MN  6  and  its  Parallels 


MN  6 

AN  10.71 

be  dear  to  other  monks  (1) 

be  dear  to  other  monks  (— >  1 ) 

receive  requisites  (2) 

receive  requisites  (— *  2) 

supporters  gain  merits  (3) 

supporters  gain  merits  (—>3) 

relatives  gain  merits  (4) 

relatives  gain  merits  (— >  4) 

bear  discontent  (5) 105 

contentment  with  requisites 

bear  fear  (6) 

bear  vicissitudes 

4  jhdnas  (7) 

bear  discontent  (— >  5) 

immaterial  attainments  (8) 

bear  fear  (— >  6) 

stream-entry  (9) 

A  jhdnas  ( — >  7  ) 

once-return  (10) 

destroy  influxes  (—>17) 

non-return  (11) 
supernormal  powers  (12) 
divine  ear  (13) 
read  others’  minds  (14) 
recollect  past  lives  (15) 
divine  eye  (16) 
destroy  influxes  (17) 

&  8-16) 

104  EA  37.5  at  T  II  712b24  concludes  its  listing  of  benefits  by  referring  to  "being  afraid  of  a  small  transgres¬ 
sion.  what  to  say  of  a  major  one”,  {J/'M'ffi’S, 

105  In  relation  to  discontent,  it  is  noteworthy  that  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,24  first  speaks  of  discontent  and  delight, 
aratircitisaho  assam,  but  then  continues  to  mention  only  discontent,  na  ca  mam  arati  saheyya.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  passage  in  AN  10:71  at  AN  V  132,14  continues  to  speak  of  both,  but  has  variant  readings  for  all 
instances,  including  the  first,  which  only  refer  to  discontent.  MA  105  at  T  I  596al  mentions  only  discon¬ 
tent,  TTA  which  in  fact  would  fit  the  dynamics  of  the  exposition  better.  The  expression  aratirati  recurs 
in  MN  1 19  at  MN  III  97,20,  where  again  the  Chinese  parallel  MA  81  at  T  I  557bl3  only  mentions  discon¬ 
tent,  TAc,  cf.  also  below  p.  677  note  170.  Neumann  1896/1995:  1133  note  414  suggests  to  read  arati-r- 
atisaho  in  the  case  of  MN  119,  which  might  then  give  the  sense  of  "totally  conquering  discontent”  (p.  897 
he  translates:  “fiber  Unmut  hat  man  Gewalt”,  although  on  p.  35  in  relation  to  MN  6  he  translates  “der  Un- 
mutslust  will  ich  Herr  sein”,  thereby  evidently  reading:  arati-ratisaho).  I  am  not  aware  of  another  occur¬ 
rence  of  ati  +  Vsah  in  the  Pali  discourses  that  would  support  Neumann's  suggestion.  Hecker  1972:  38, 
commenting  on  Neumann’s  suggestion,  remarks  that  the  next  quality  in  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,27  only  em¬ 
ploys  °saho ,  without  ati.  Arati  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mara,  where  Bingenheimer 
2007:  56-57  suggests  it  would  better  fit  with  the  other  two  daughters  Tanha  and  Raga  if  she  were  to  be 
named  Rati,  a  reading  he  also  sees  as  underlying  the  way  her  name  has  been  rendered  into  Chinese;  on  the 
three  daughters  of  Mara  cf.  also  Johnston  193671995b:  188  note  3. 
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MA  105 

EA  37.5 

be  personally  taught  by  Buddha 

be  personally  taught  by  Buddha 

relatives  gain  merits  (— >  4) 

receive  requisites  (— »  2) 

supporters  gain  merits  (— >  3) 

contentment 

bear  vicissitudes 

be  recognized  by  4  assemblies  etc. 

bear  discontent  (— »  5) 

A  jhdnas  ( — >  7) 

bear  fear  (— >  6) 

4  iddhipadas 

unaffected  by  evil  thoughts 

8  liberations 

4  jhanas  ( — >  7) 

divine  ear  (— *  13) 

stream-entry  (— >  9) 

read  others’  thoughts107 

once-return  (— »  10) 

read  others’  minds  (— >  14) 

non-return  (— *  11) 

supernormal  powers  (— >  12) 

immaterial  attainments  (— »  8)106 

recollect  past  lives  (— »  15) 

supernormal  powers,  divine  ear,  read 

divine  eye  (— >  1 6) 

others’  minds,  recollect  past  lives,  di¬ 

destroy  influxes  (— »  17) 

vine  eye,  destroy  influxes  (— >  12-17) 

(A  1-2) 

#  1,  3-6,  8-11) 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  places  its  reference  to  beware  of  trans¬ 
gressions  within  a  wider  context,  as  its  exposition  continues  with  a  listing  of  the  five  ag¬ 
gregates  of  morality,  concentration,  wisdom,  liberation,  and  knowledge-and-vision  of 
liberation.108 

According  to  the  Pali  commentary,  however,  the  entire  Akankheyya-sutta  should  be 
seen  as  an  exposition  of  the  benefits  of  moral  conduct.109  This  explanation  by  the  Pali 
commentary  seems  to  reflect  a  slight  tendency  to  overrate  strict  observance  of  the  rules. 
Although  the  importance  of  a  sound  foundation  in  moral  conduct  is  certainly  seen  in  the 


106  From  the  viewpoint  of  textual  transmission  it  is  noteworthy  that  MA  105  at  T  I  596a20  has  a  somewhat 
truncated  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  in  its  description  of  the  wish  to  reach  the  immaterial 
attainments.  Next  come  the  wishes  to  attain  supernormal  powers,  the  divine  ear,  the  ability  to  read  an¬ 
other’s  mind,  recollection  of  one's  past  lives,  the  divine  eye,  and  then  again  the  destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes,  i.e.  all  these  come  together  as  one  single  wish.  If  MA  105  at  an  earlier  stage  should  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  immaterial  attainments  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  as  suggested  by  the 
truncated  reference  at  that  point,  its  list  of  wishes  would  have  been  similar  to  AN  10:71  in  this  respect, 
which  proceeds  directly  from  the  four  j lianas  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  (though  unlike  MA  105, 
AN  10:71  also  does  not  mention  the  immaterial  attainments).  However,  the  passage  at  T  I  596a20  may 
rather  reflect  a  general  problem  in  the  transmission  or  translation  of  the  Madhyama-agama ,  since  similarly 
truncated  references  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  in  the  context  of  a  description  of  the  immaterial  at¬ 
tainments  recur  elsewhere  in  the  same  collection,  where  they  are  also  followed  by  a  listing  of  supernormal 
powers  that  includes  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  cf.  MA  81  at  T  I  557c3  and  MA  147  at  T  I  659a2 1 . 

107  EA  37.5  at  T  II  712a26  first  mentions  knowing  the  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  another,  and  then  at  T  II  712a28 
describes  knowing  the  states  of  mind  of  living  beings  as  its  next  quality,  an  ability  illustrated  with  the  help 
of  a  listing  of  states  of  mind  comparable  to  what  is  found  in  MN  6  at  MN  I  34,26. 

108  EA  37.5  at  T  II  712b28:  tfcfnlK#,  MM,  MM,  fgBtM,  fSffit%DMMM5i%  (adopting  aSf 7,  ft,  and 
H?  variant  that  adds  J§-  to  Jf(). 

109  Ps  I  165,10  speaks  of  MN  6  as  a  sTldnisamsakathd. 
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early  discourses  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  the  gradual  training  of  a  monk  and 
thus  for  all  of  the  various  benefits  mentioned  in  the  present  discourse,  the  requirements 
the  Akankheyya-sutta  envisages  for  having  one’s  wishes  fulfilled  do  not  seem  to  be  just 
strict  observance  of  the  rules.  Rather,  what  seems  to  be  required  is  progressing  from  a 
sound  foundation  in  moral  conduct  to  the  development  of  tranquillity  and  insight,  for 
which  puipose  one  should  dwell  in  seclusion.  This  becomes  particularly  evident  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  version,  which  does  not  have  the  admonition  to  observe  the  precepts 
perfectly  and  to  see  danger  in  the  slightest  fault  at  all,  found  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  two  Pali  discourses. 

While  the  Anguttara-nikdya  version  does  not  have  a  formal  conclusion,  the  Mcijjhima- 
nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  report  the  delighted  reaction  of  the  monks.110 
According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  the  monks  were  so  inspired  by  this  ex¬ 
position  that  they  immediately  went  off  into  seclusion  to  practise  diligently  and  soon  be¬ 
came  arahants.111  In  this  way,  the  conclusion  of  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  again 
highlights  that  the  question  at  stake  is  not  merely  observance  of  the  precepts,  but  rather 
an  integral  practice  of  all  aspects  of  the  path. 


MN  7  Vatthupama-sutta 112 

The  Vatthupama-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  cloth”,  features  an  exposi¬ 
tion  on  the  nature  of  mental  defilements.  This  discourse  has  four  Chinese  parallels,  one 
of  which  is  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  another  parallel  is  found  in  the  Ekottarika- 
agama,  while  the  remaining  two  are  individual  translations.113  Besides  these  four  paral¬ 
lels,  the  final  part  of  the  Vatthupama-sutta,  which  is  concerned  with  ritual  bathing  in  a 


110  AN  10:71  at  AN  V  133,9,  MN  6  at  MN  I  36,8,  and  EA  37.5  at  T  II  712c4. 

111  MA  105  at  T  I  596a27. 

112  The  Burmese  edition  Be-MN  I  43,10  has  the  title  Vattha-sutta,  “the  discourse  on  the  cloth”,  cf.  also  Ps  I 
165,26. 

113  The  parallels  are  MA  93  at  T  I  575a-576a,  EA  13.5  at  T  II  573c-575a,  T  51  at  T  I  843c-844b,  and  T  582 

at  T  XIV  966b-967a  (I  am  indebted  to  Jan  Nattier  for  having  drawn  my  attention  to  the  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  T  582  and  MN  7  and  for  sharing  a  draft  translation  of  T  582  with  me).  According  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  51  was  translated  by  an  unknown  translator,  while  T  582  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  ZhI  Qian  (7/p|»).  MA  93  has  the  title  “discourse  on  a  Brahmin  [practising]  purification  [through 
ablutions  in]  water”,  /JvIpKiStfe  T  51  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to  a  Brahmin 
speculating  about  purification  [through  ablutions  in]  water”,  UI>iK/£5f  -7K/2TlS:»:  T  582  has  the  title  “dis¬ 
course  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to  Sundarika”,  The  summary  verse  at  T  II  576a6  refers  to 

EA  13.5  with  ffff'tflj,  which  might  intend  the  river  Sundarika,  even  though  EA  13.5  at  T  II  574cl0  in¬ 
stead  refers  to  this  river  with  ff/ft'ltP:.  As  the  expression  -fTPt’TJ  does  not  occur  at  all  in  EA  13.5,  it  seems 
as  if  the  translator(s)  employed  a  different  rendering  for  the  name  of  the  river  Sundarika  in  the  discourse 
and  in  the  summary  verses,  a  not  uncommon  type  of  irregularity  in  the  Ekottarika-agama.  For  remarks 
and  a  translation  of  MA  93  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  56,  60-61,  101-102,  186-187,  and  228-232.  EA 
13.5  has  been  translated  by  Huyen-Vi  1991:  131-139;  a  brief  survey  of  MN  7  can  be  found  in  Analayo 
2009k. 
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river,  has  counterparts  in  two  discourses  found  in  the  two  Chinese  Samyukta-cigama 
translations.114 

mn  1 36  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version  and  one  of  the  individual  translations,  the 
event  described  in  the  present  discourse  took  place  just  after  the  Buddha  had  reached 
awakening.115 

While  the  Pali  version  starts  with  the  Buddha  addressing  the  monks  on  his  own,  the 
three  Chinese  versions  report  that  the  arrival  of  a  Brahmin  was  the  occasion  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  discourse.116  The  same  Brahmin  appears  again  at  the  end  of  all  versions, 
asking  the  Buddha  about  ritual  bathing  in  holy  rivers. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  depict  the  arrival 
of  this  Brahmin  with  additional  detail.117  According  to  their  description,  this  Brahmin  felt 
quite  confident  when  comparing  himself  with  the  Buddha,  as  he  supported  himself  with 
simple  food,  whereas  the  Buddha  sometimes  took  rich  food.  According  to  both  versions, 
the  Buddha  had  become  aware  of  this  thought  of  the  Brahmin,  which  apparently  moti¬ 
vated  him  to  deliver  the  discourse. 

The  Vatthupama-sutta  starts  its  exposition  with  the  simile  of  the  cloth,  followed  by 
listing  sixteen  mental  defilements.118  The  Chinese  versions  follow  the  reverse  sequence 
by  first  listing  the  mental  defilements,  which  in  the  Chinese  versions  count  up  to  twenty- 
one  types  (see  table  1.7),  followed  by  then  illustrating  their  effect  with  the  simile  of  the 
cloth.119 

The  defilements  found  in  the  Pali  version  are  almost  exclusively  what  could  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  ‘societal’  defilements,  in  the  sense  of  being  states  that  negatively  affect  commu¬ 
nal  behaviour.120 


114  The  partial  parallels  are  SA  1185  at  T  II  321a-b  and  SA2  98  at  T  II  408b-c.  Anesaki  1908:  123  gives  the 

title  “Sundarika”,  f°r  SA  1185.  A  reference  to  SA2  98  in  an  uddana  at  T  II  410al  similarly  em¬ 

ploys  the  abbreviated  A  meeting  of  the  Buddha  with  the  Brahmin  Sundarika  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
occurs  also  in  SN  7:9  at  SN  I  167  (or  SN2  195  at  SN2I  358)  and  in  Sn  3:4  at  Sn  455-486,  although  the 
ensuing  discourse  is  not  related  to  purification  through  ablutions  in  water. 

115  MA  93  at  T  I  575a22  and  T  51  at  T  I  843c  17  note  that  the  Buddha  had  just  reached  awakening, 

or  WfSiW-Vt'  corresponding  to  the  Pali  expression  pathamabhisambuddho,  to  which  T  51  at  T  I  843cl7 
adds  that  the  Buddha  was  alone,  $jj.  This  does  not  fit  too  well  with  the  circumstance  that  both  versions  re¬ 
port  the  presence  of  monks  listening  to  the  discourse,  cf.  MA  93  at  T  I  575a24  and  T  51  at  T  I  843c20, 
where  both  versions  indicate  that  the  Buddha  addressed  the  monks  when  beginning  his  discourse,  Aon 
thfi;  both  versions  also  conclude  by  reporting  the  delight  of  these  monks,  cf.  MA  93  at  T  I  576al3  and  T 
51  at  T  I  844b5.  According  to  EA  13.5  at  T  II  573c2,  the  Buddha  was  in  fact  surrounded  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  listeners.  Cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  56. 

116  As  in  the  case  of  MN  6,  the  Chinese  discourses  thus  stand  in  contrast  to  the  Pali  commentary,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Vatthupama-sutta  among  the  discourses  delivered  by  the  Buddha  on  his  own  initiative,  Ps  I 
15,26:  attano  ajjhdsayen’  eva. 

117  EA  13.5  at  T  II  573c5  and  T  582  at  T  XIV  966b8. 

118  MN  7  at  MN  I  36,15;  on  this  simile  cf.,  e.g..  Barua  1956:  104. 

119  MA  93  at  T  I  575b3,  EA  13.5  at  T  II  573cl8,  T  51  at  T  I  843c25,  and  T  582  at  T  XIV  966b23. 

120  Nanaponika  1964/1988:  1. 
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Although  such  qualities  are  likewise  found  in  the  Chinese  versions,  their  respective 
lists  additionally  cover  mental  defilements  more  closely  related  to  the  practice  of  the  path, 
such  as  the  five  hindrances.121 

The  Chinese  versions  also  mention  shamelessness  and  recklessness,  two  qualities  often 
found  in  similar  lists  in  other  Pali  discourses,  but  absent  from  the  list  of  defilements  in 
the  Vatthupama-sutta.}22  The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  one  of  the  individual  trans¬ 
lations,  moreover,  include  wrong  views  in  their  lists,  as  well  as  unlawful  desires.123 

Table  1.7:  List  of  Defilements  in  MN  7  and  its  Parallels124 


MN  7 

MA  93 

T  51 

greed (1) 

wrong  views 

wrong  views 

ill  will  (2) 

unlawful  desires 

unlawful  desires 

anger (3) 

evil  greed 

deceit  (— > 9) 

malice  (4) 

wrong  mental  states 

evil  states 

contempt  (5) 

greed  (— >  1) 

greed  (— *  1) 

domineering  (6) 

ill  will  (->  2) 

ill  will  (->  2) 

envy  (7) 

sloth-and-torpor 

laziness 

avarice  (8) 

restlessness-and-worry 

sloth-and-torpor 

deceit  (9) 

doubt 

restlessness-and-worry 

fraud  (10) 

anger  (— >  3) 

shamelessness 

obstinacy  (11) 

silent  sulking125 

doubt 

presumption  (12) 

avarice  (— >  8) 

anger  (— >  3) 

pride  (13) 

envy  (— >  7) 

malice  (— >  4) 

excessive  pride  (14) 

deceit  (— >  9) 

avarice  (— >  8) 

vanity  (15) 

flattery 

jealousy 

negligence  (16) 

shamelessness 

partiality 

recklessness 

flattery 

pride  (— >  13) 

recklessness 

excessive  pride  (— *  14) 

envy  (— >  7) 

arrogance  (— >  15) 

excessive  envy126 

negligence  (— >  16) 

negligence  (—>16) 

(A  4-6,  10-12) 

(A  5-6,  10-15) 

121  MA  93  at  T  I  575a27,  EA  13.5  at  T  II  573cl2,  T  51  at  T  I  843c22,  and  T  582  at  T  XIV  966bl2  (which 
lacks  restlessness-and-worry). 

122  MA  93  at  T  I  575bl,  EA  13.5  at  T  II  573cl4,  T  51  at  T  I  843c24,  and  T  582  at  T  XIV  966bl6. 

123  MA  93  at  T  I  575a26  and  T  51  at  T  I  843c21 . 

124  In  relation  to  this  survey  I  need  to  mention  that  the  implications  of  certain  Chinese  characters  can  vary 
from  translator  to  translator,  thus  for  closely  related  terms  -  like,  e.g.,  vyapada ,  kodha  and  upanaha  in  the 
Pali  listing  -  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  correspondent  among  the  various  translations  used  in 
the  Chinese  versions.  Hence  with  the  above  survey  I  merely  intend  to  convey  a  general  impression  of  the 
range  of  mental  defilements  listed. 

125  MA  93  at  T  I  575c7:  'f-nnSn,  literally  “the  bondage  of  remaining  silent”,  presumably  intending  some  kind 
of  sulkiness. 

126  My  rendering  of  this  and  the  preceding  quality  are  tentative,  as  the  text  appears  to  have  suffered  some 
corruption. 
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EA  13.5 

T  582 

anger  (— >  3) 

sensual  desire  (— *  1) 

ill  will  (->  2) 

ill  will  (->  2) 

sloth-and-torpor 

delusion 

restlessness-and-worry 

sloth-and-torpor 

doubt 

bondage  of  doubt127 

hatred  (— > 4) 

pride  (— +  13) 

jealousy 

arrogance  (— *  14) 

vexation 

envy  (— >  7) 

disease 

avarice  (— >  8) 

dislike 

cruelty  (— >  4) 

shamelessness 

deceit  (— >  9) 

recklessness 

shamelessness 

deceit  (— >  9) 

recklessness 

debauchery 

faultfinding 

fraud  (— >  10) 

lustful 

faultfinding 

gossiping 

arrogance  (— >  15) 

quarrelsome 

pride  (— >  13) 

impolite 

envy  (— >  7) 

difficult  to  admonish  (—>11?) 

excessive  pride  (— >  14) 

disobedient,  no  metta 

greed  (->  1) 

delight  in  wrong  ways 

#5-6,  8,  11-12,  16) 

#3,5-6,  10,  12,  15-16) 

The  point  made  with  the  help  of  the  simile  of  the  cloth,  according  to  the  Majjhimci-ni- 
kaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  is  that  a  dirty  and  stained  cloth  will  not  take  dye 
properly.128  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  one  individual  translation  instead  de¬ 
scribe  a  dirty  cloth  that  is  still  stained  even  after  much  washing.129 

The  Madhyama-agama  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  as  well  as  one  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  translations,  proceed  from  the  removal  of  the  twenty-one  defilements  they  mention  to 
the  development  of  the  four  brahmaviharas  in  the  form  of  a  boundless  radiation.130  The 
Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  instead  proceeds  from  overcoming  the  sixteen  defilements 
mentioned  in  its  listing  to  perfect  confidence  in  the  three  jewels  (Buddha,  Dharma,  and 
Sangha),  an  implicit  reference  to  stream-entry,131  and  only  turns  to  the  brahmaviharas 
later  on  (see  table  1.8). 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  conclude  their 
description  of  the  radiation  of  the  four  brahmaviharas  with  the  Buddha  pointing  out  that 
in  this  way  an  internal  ‘bathing’  of  the  mind  can  be  undertaken,  different  from  an  outer 


127  Adopting  the  5^,  jf,  :|fj,  and  variant  reading  |if  instead  of 

128  MN  7  at  MN  I  36,15  and  EA  13.5  at  T  II  573cl8;  the  simile  in  T  582  at  T  XIV  966b23  is  rather  cryptic, 
although  it  could  be  having  a  similar  sense. 

129  MA  93  at  T  I  575b3  and  T  51  at  T  I  843c25. 

130  MA  93  at  T  I  575cl  1,  EA  13.5  at  T  II  574a7,  and  T  51  at  T  I  844al5. 

131  MN  7  at  MN  I  37,15. 
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bathing  of  the  body.132  The  same  two  versions  continue  by  reporting  that  the  Brahmin 
who  had  been  present  during  the  delivery  of  the  discourse  asked  the  Buddha  about  pu¬ 
rification  by  bathing  in  sacred  rivers. 

Table  1.8:  Progression  of  Topics  in  MN  7  and  its  Parallels 


MN  7 

MA  93  &  T  51 

simile  of  cloth  (1) 

list  of  defilements  (— >  2) 

list  of  defilements  (2) 

simile  of  cloth  (— >  1) 

confidence  in  3  jewels  (3) 

brahmaviharas  ( — >  5) 

detachment  with  food  (4) 
brahmaviharas  (5) 
liberation  (6) 

on  water  purification  (— >  7) 

on  water  purification  (7) 

&  3-4) 

EA  13.5 

T  582 

list  of  defilements  (— ►  2) 
simile  of  cloth  (— *  1) 
brahmaviharas  ( — >  5) 
confidence  in  3  jewels  (— ►  3) 
liberation  (— »  6) 
detachment  with  food  (— »  4) 
on  water  purification  (— »  7) 

list  of  defilements  (— ►  2) 
simile  of  cloth  (— *  1) 
liberation  (— ►  6) 
detachment  with  food  (— >  4) 
on  water  purification  (— ►  7) 

The  same  query  occurs  also  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  versions, 
although  in  their  accounts  the  Buddha’s  exposition  continues  further  before  this  interven¬ 
tion  happens.  In  the  Ekottarika-dgamci  version,  after  having  described  the  radiation  of 
the  four  brahmaviharas,  the  Buddha  speaks  of  perfect  confidence  in  the  three  jewels,133  a 
topic  that  already  occurred  earlier  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  (see  above  table  1.8). 

In  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  three  jewels,  while  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Ekot¬ 
tarika-agama  presentations  of  the  qualities  of  the  Buddha  are  similar,134  they  differ  in 


132  MA  93  at  T  I  575cl6  and  T  51  at  T  I  844al9. 

133  EA  13.5  at  T  II  574ac24. 

134  The  counterpart  in  EA  13.5  at  T  II  574a28  to  the  epithet  in  MN  7  at  MN  I  37,18,  according  to  which  the 

Buddha  is  the  “unsurpassable  leader  of  men  to  be  tamed”,  anuttaro  purisadammasarathi  (Ce-M  I  86,26: 
purisadammasarathi),  treats  this  as  two  qualities:  the  “unsurpassable  man”,  fc  h~K  and  the  “charioteer 
of  the  path  of  Dharma”,  MUM-  Nattier  2003b:  227  notes  that  “has  been  the  standard  Chinese 

rendition  of  the  seventh  of  the  Buddha’s  epithets  for  many  centuries”  and  explains  that  due  to  “having 
taken  anuttarapurusa  as  a  separate  title,  [the]  ...  translators  were  left  to  explain  the  epithet  damyasarathi 
on  its  own.  In  ...  Prakrit  languages  ...  damya  would  have  been  written  damma  ...  Ignoring  the  unaspirated 
character  of  the  initial  d-,  this  word  was  apparently  read  as  dhamma ,  and  the  resulting  *dhammasarathi 
interpreted  as  ‘charioteer  of  the  Dharma’”.  A  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  this  compound  can  also  be 
found  in  the  Bhaisajyavastu  of  the  Tibetan  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  D  ( 1 )  'dul  ba,  kha  56a5:  skyes 
bu  ’dul  ba  ’i  kha  to  sgyur  ba,  bla  na  med  pa,  where  the  use  of  the  shad  (here  represented  by  a  comma) 


MN  I  37 
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relation  to  the  Dharma.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  highlights  that  the  Dharma  is  well 
proclaimed,  visible  here  and  now,  immediately  effective,  inviting  inspection,  leading  on¬ 
ward,  and  to  be  experienced  for  oneself  by  the  wise.135  The  Ekottarika-agama  version 
instead  describes  the  Dharma  as  very  pure,  unshakeable,  respected  and  loved  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.136 

In  relation  to  the  Sangha,  the  two  versions  agree  on  speaking  of  the  four  pairs  and  the 
eight  persons.  While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  proclaims  that  the  Sangha ’s  mem¬ 
bers  practise  the  good,  straight,  methodical,  and  proper  way,137  the  Ekottarika-agama  ver¬ 
sion  among  others  highlights  that  the  members  of  the  Sangha  are  accomplished  in  moral 
conduct,  concentration,  wisdom,  liberation,  and  knowledge-and-vision-of-liberation.138 

The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  continues  its  account  with  the  acquisition  of  the  three 
higher  knowledges,  explaining  that  even  taking  delicious  food  will  not  constitute  an  ob¬ 
stacle  for  someone  accomplished  in  this  way,  since  all  desires  have  been  eradicated.139  A 
comparable  remark  can  be  found  in  one  of  the  individual  translations,  where  a  detailed 
description  of  various  aspects  of  proper  conduct  that  make  one  a  worthy  recipient  of  of¬ 
ferings  leads  up  to  the  indication  that  in  such  a  case  taking  good  food  and  fine  robes  is  not 
blameworthy.140 

mn  1 38  The  Vatthupama-sutta  has  a  similar  reference  to  taking  delicious  food  before  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  brahmaviharas  (see  above  table  1.8). 141  In  the  Pali  account,  this  passage  is  a 
little  surprising,  placed  as  it  is  in  between  perfect  confidence  in  the  three  jewels  and  the 
development  of  the  brahmaviharas ,142  and  its  implications  remain  somewhat  unclear. 

The  Pali  commentary  explains  this  statement  to  imply  that  non-return  has  been  at¬ 
tained,  since  taking  delicious  food  will  not  obstruct  a  non-returner  from  progress  to  full 
awakening.143  This  explanation  appears  contrived.  Although  delicious  food  will  indeed  not 
affect  a  non-returner  or  an  arahant,  being  beyond  the  attraction  of  delicious  food  does  not 


separates  “unsurpassed”  from  the  “charioteer  of  men  to  be  tamed”  and  thus  treats  them  as  two  separate 
epithets  (though  the  same  expression  in  Q  (1030)  ge  52al  does  not  employ  a  shad  at  this  point);  cf.  also 
Skilling  1997a:  413  note  35.  The  same  can  also  be  found  regularly  in  Madhyama-agama  discourses,  e.g., 
in  MA  8  at  T  I  429c20  or  MA  16  at  T  I  438b21,  just  two  mention  two  examples,  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/ 
1991:  326 

135  MN  7  at  MN  I  37,20:  svakkhato  ...  sanditthiko  akaliko  ehipassiko  opanayiko  paccattam  veditabbo  vihnuhT 
ti  (Be-M  I  45,28:  opaneyyiko). 

136  EA  13.5  at  T  II  574bl :  g&'f}# ,  A 

137  MN  7  at  MN  I  37,22:  supatipanno  ...  ujupatipanno  ...  nayapatipanno  ...  sdm.Tcipatipan.no  (Be-M  I  45,30: 
suppatipanno  ...  ujuppatipanno  ...  hdyappatipanno  ...  sdmTcippatipanno). 

138  EA  13.5  at  T  II  574b4:  HSfcj&Si  jlflftMISlStfc 

139  EA  13.5  at  T  II  574c5. 

140  T  582  at  T  XIV  966c6. 

141  MN  7  at  MN  I  38,10.  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  3-5. 

142  Aronson  1984:  17  comments  that  “the  continuity  of  this  discourse  is  quite  choppy”. 

143  Ps  I  174,22,  an  explanation  perhaps  based  on  SN  12:63  at  SN  II  99,8,  according  to  which  penetrative  in¬ 
sight  into  the  nutriment  of  edible  food  can  lead  via  penetrative  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  five  types  of 
sensual  pleasure  to  going  beyond  rebirth  in  this  world. 
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imply  that  one  is  at  least  a  non-returner,  since  to  remain  unaffected  by  delicious  food  is 
possible  even  if  one  has  not  yet  reached  such  a  lofty  level  of  realization. 

The  Vatthupama-sutta  at  this  point  speaks  of  aloofness  from  the  attraction  of  food  for 
one  who  is  of  “such  virtue,  such  nature,  and  such  wisdom”.144  Since  the  preceding  pas¬ 
sage  spoke  of  perfect  confidence  in  the  three  jewels,  representative  of  stream-entry,  the 
introductory  reference  to  “such  virtue,  such  nature,  and  such  wisdom”  should  refer  to  the 
same  level  of  awakening.  Hence  the  formulation  in  the  Vatthupama-sutta  does  not  sup¬ 
port  identifying  this  passage  as  representative  of  non-return.  Perhaps  the  puzzling  place¬ 
ment  of  the  reference  to  taking  delicious  food  at  a  point  between  a  reference  to  stream- 
entry  and  a  reference  to  full  awakening  has  led  the  commentary  to  give  this  explanation, 
in  an  attempt  to  make  sense  out  of  this  placement. 

In  contrast,  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  the  placement  of  this  passage  seems  more 
natural,  since  by  taking  up  this  topic  after  full  awakening  it  becomes  clear  that  such 
aloofness  is  just  one  of  the  qualities  that  result  from  having  eradicated  all  defilements. 
The  same  holds  for  the  individual  translation  that  has  a  comparable  reference.  Both  ver¬ 
sions  also  clarify  the  relation  of  this  passage  to  the  Vatthupama-sutta  as  a  whole,  since  it 
was  just  such  taking  of  delicious  food  by  the  Buddha  that  had  caused  the  Brahmin  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  degree  of  purity  the  Buddha  had  reached.  Thus,  in  these  two  discourses, 
the  reference  to  the  topic  of  delicious  food  forms  a  direct  reply  to  this  misconception  of 
the  Brahmin,  a  misconception  that  apparently  motivated  the  Buddha  to  deliver  the  entire 
discourse.145 

Another  difference  between  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Ekottarika-cigama  presenta¬ 
tions  is  that  the  Vatthupama-sutta  does  not  refer  to  all  of  the  three  higher  knowledges, 
mentioned  in  its  Ekottarika-agama  parallel,  but  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.146 
The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  precedes  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  insight  required  for  this  lofty  achievement,  which  speaks  of 
understanding  that  there  is  what  is  inferior,  what  is  superior,  and  what  goes  beyond  all 
perceptions.147  A  counterpart  to  this  passage  is  not  found  in  the  Ekottarika-cigama  parallel. 


144  MN  7  at  MN  I  38,10:  evam  silo  evam  dhammo  evam  panno. 

145  The  point  conveyed  in  this  way  would  be  that  the  attitude  to  food  is  more  important  than  the  type  of  food 
taken.  As  Stevens  1985:  441  explains,  in  contrast  to  some  of  the  ascetic  practices  in  vogue  in  ancient  In¬ 
dia,  for  the  Buddha  “it  was  the  intention,  not  the  food,  that  was  paramount  for  enlightened  eating”. 

146  MN  7  at  MN  I  38,32. 

147  MN  7  at  MN  I  38,31:  “there  is  this,  there  is  [what  is]  low,  there  is  [what  is]  excellent,  there  is  a  higher  es¬ 
cape  from  what  pertains  to  perception”,  citthi  idam,  atthi  htnam,  atthi  panitam,  atthi  imassa  sannagatassa 
uttarim  nissaranan  ti.  A  similar  statement  recurs  in  AN  3:66  at  AN  I  196,32.  A  counterpart  to  this  state¬ 
ment  can  be  found  in  another  discourse  in  the  Madhyama-dgama,  MA  183  at  T  I  726b27,  in  which  case 
the  corresponding  Pali  parallel,  MN  40  at  MN  I  283,  does  not  have  such  a  statement  (cf.  below  p.  261 
note  282).  It  is  noteworthy  that  MN  7,  AN  3:66,  and  MA  183  agree  on  placing  this  statement  after  the 
practice  of  the  brahmaviharas,  which  suggests  that  the  reference  to  what  is  “excellent”,  panTta,  intends 
the  brahmaviharas.  According  to  the  commentary  Ps  I  176,26,  however,  panTta  stands  for  the  fourth  no¬ 
ble  truth. 
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The  Vatthupama-sutta  and  its  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  continue  by  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  a  monk  who  has  destroyed  the  influxes  is  “bathed  with  an  inner  bathing”.148  A 
similar  proclamation  can  also  be  found  in  the  other  versions.  This  inner  bathing  repre¬ 
sents  full  awakening  only  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourses, 
while  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  the  inner  bathing 
stands  for  the  degree  of  mental  purity  achieved  through  the  development  of  the  brahma- 
vi  haras. 

On  hearing  this  proclamation,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  a  Brahmin 
visitor  asked  the  Buddha  about  purification  by  bathing  in  sacred  rivers.  The  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya  version  up  to  this  point  has  not  mentioned  the  presence  of  this  Brahmin  and  in  its 
version  the  rationale  for  the  Buddha’s  remark  on  an  inner  bathing  is  not  self-evident.  The 
commentary  explains  that  the  Buddha  had  been  aware  of  this  Brahmin’s  potential  to  reach 
awakening  and  had  made  this  proclamation  in  order  to  arouse  the  Brahmin’s  interest,  as 
this  Brahmin  was  engaging  in  the  practice  of  purification  through  (ritual)  bathing.149 

This  part  of  the  Vatthupama-sutta  occurs  also  in  two  Samyukta-dgama  discourses,  so 
that  this  last  section  of  the  Pali  discourse  has  six  Chinese  parallels.  Four  of  these  six  Chi¬ 
nese  parallels  have  the  bank  of  a  river  as  their  venue,  thereby  providing  the  fitting  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  present  exchange  about  bathing  in  rivers.150  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse 
and  one  of  the  individual  translations,  moreover,  speak  of  the  Buddha’s  visitor  as  a  Brah¬ 
min  who  practises  water  purification,  while  the  two  Samyukta-dgama  versions  and  the 
Ekottarika-agama  account  refer  to  him  as  a  Brahmin  from  the  bank  of  a  river,  a  place 
where  such  purification  through  ablutions  in  water  would  take  place.151 


148  MN  7  at  MN  I  39,1:  sinato  antarena  sinanena,  EA  13.5  at  T  II  574c9:  [Nllxyk/'S-E. 

149  Ps  I  177,5  introduces  him  as  a  nahanasuddhiko  brdhma.no,  a  “Brahmin  [intent  on]  purification  through 
bathing”. 

150  MA  93  at  T  I  575a21,  T  51  at  T  I  843cl6,  SA  1185  at  T  II  321a24,  and  SA2  98  at  T  II  408b25.  Only  EA 
13.5  at  T  II  573cl  agrees  with  MN  7  on  the  location  being  Jeta’s  Grove  at  Savatthi. 

151  MA  93  at  T  I  575a23  speaks  of  the  Buddha’s  visitor  as  a  Brahmin  who  practised  “purification  [through 

ablutions  in]  water”,  7jOff  T  51  at  T  I  843cl7  refers  to  him  as  a  Brahmin  who  “speculates  about  purifica¬ 
tion  [through  ablutions  in]  water”,  §fT7JO'fi  SA  1185  at  T  II  321a25  speaks  of  a  Brahmin  “from  the  bank 
of  the  river  Sundarika”,  frfflTfTdffl;  SA2  98  at  T  II  408b26  of  a  “Brahmin  who  at  that  time  was  standing 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Sundarika”,  and  EA  13.5  at  T  II  573c3  re¬ 
fers  to  him  simply  as  a  “river  side”  Brahmin,  While  MN  7  speaks  of  this  Brahmin  throughout  as 

Sundarika  Bharadvaja,  EA  13.5  at  T  II  575a2  uses  a  proper  name  only  once  he  has  become  a  monk  and  an 
arahant,  referring  to  him  as  the  “venerable  Sundarika”,  Spk  I  233,7  explains  that  he  was 

called  Sundarika  after  the  river  where  he  used  to  offer  oblations  (Bharadvaja  is  the  name  of  a  Brahmin 
clan,  cf.  Vin  IV  6,23;  on  the  Bharadvajas  cf.  also  Sarmah  1991).  Enomoto  2002/2003:  241  points  out  that 
ablution  in  water  was  one  of  the  main  Brahmanical  practices  of  expiation  or  atonement,  prayascitta.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gampert  1939:  255,  sin  was  perceived  as  a  form  of  dirt,  hence  ablution  in  water,  often  com¬ 
bined  with  prayers  to  Varuna,  the  god  of  water,  was  held  to  be  a  particularly  efficacious  means  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  stain  of  sin.  The  Jain  tradition  also  took  a  critical  stance  towards  purification  through  water,  thus, 
e.g.,  the  Siiyagada  1.7.14-16  in  Vaidya  1928:  39  argues  that  if  water  can  purify,  animals  living  in  it  should 
also  be  purified,  and  if  water  can  wash  away  evil,  it  should  wash  away  merits  as  well. 
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According  to  all  versions,  the  Buddha  explained  to  this  Brahmin  that  bathing  in  rivers 
will  not  lead  to  purification.  Instead  of  such  ritual  bathing,  the  Buddha  recommended  ob¬ 
servance  of  moral  conduct  as  the  proper  way  to  purification.152 

The  parallel  versions  conclude  with  considerable  variations: 

one  of  the  two  Samyukta-agama  versions  concludes  by  reporting  that  the  Brahmin 
approved  of  the  Buddha’s  explanation, 

according  to  the  other  Samyukta-agama  version  he  was  delighted  by  what  he  had 
heard,153 

the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  report  that 
he  took  refuge  as  a  lay  follower,154 

according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Ekottarika-agama  account,  and  the 
other  individual  translation,  he  went  forth  and  became  an  arahant.155 

The  ending  reported  in  the  last  mentioned  three  versions  has  a  counterpart  in  a  discourse 
found  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  in  the  Sutta-nipdta,  according  to  which  the  same  Brah¬ 
min  on  another  occasion  approached  the  Buddha  in  order  to  offer  him  the  remains  of  an 
oblation.156  During  the  ensuing  discussion,  the  Buddha  explained  that  to  be  a  Brahmin 
does  not  make  one  necessarily  worthy  of  offerings  and  presented  his  perspective  of  what 
leads  to  purity.  The  Samyutta-nikdya  and  Sutta-nipdta  versions  conclude  by  recording 
that  the  Brahmin  took  refuge,  went  forth  and  in  due  time  became  an  arahant.157 

The  meeting  between  this  Brahmin  and  the  Buddha  narrated  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya 
and  Sutta-nipdta  discourses  would  have  to  be  considered  as  their  first  meeting,  since  the 
Brahmin  did  not  recognize  the  Buddha.158  As  on  this  occasion  the  Buddha’s  explanations 


152  MN  7  at  MN  I  39,13,  MA  93  at  T  I  575c23,  SA  1185  at  T  II  321b4,  SA2  98  T  II  408c3,  EA  13.5  at  T  II 
574cI5,  T  51  at  T  I  844a21,  and  T  582  at  T  XIV  966cl5,  where  in  the  last  two  versions  this  reply  comes  in 
prose.  McTighe  1988:  210  sees  the  present  use  of  verse,  together  with  similar  instances  of  teachings  given 
to  Brahmins  in  verse  in  MN  92  and  MN  98,  as  exemplifying  that  the  Buddha  was  “sensitive  to  an  audi¬ 
tor’s  preference  in  rhetorical  expression”,  as  he  replied  to  those  who  had  mastery  of  the  Vedas  “in  their 
own  poetic  argot”.  The  fourth  stanza  found  in  MN  7  at  MN  I  39,19  recurs  in  the  Gandharl  Dharmapada 
stanza  327  in  Brough  1962/2001:  170,  in  the  Patna  Dharmapada  stanza  99  in  Cone  1989:  129  or  in  Roth 
1980b:  106,  in  the  Sanskrit  Udana-(varga)  stanza  16:15  in  Bernhard  1965:  229,  cf.  also  stanza  196  in 
Nakatani  1987:  47,  and  the  Tibetan  Udana-(varga)  stanza  16:14  in  Beckh  1911:  55  or  in  Zongtse  1990: 
168.  Rockhill  1883/1975:  72  note  1  indicates  that  the  Tibetan  Udana-(varga)  stanza  is  indeed  related  to 
the  events  depicted  in  the  Vatthupama-sutta.  A  reference  to  the  belief  that  bathing  in  rivers  like  Sundarika 
leads  to  purification  can  be  found  in  the  Yogacdrabhumi,  cf.  Bhattacharya  1957:  157,7  and  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  312b7. 

153  SA  1185  at  T  II  32 lbl9  (delight)  and  SA2  98  T  II  408c24  (approval). 

154  MA  93  at  T  I  576al0  and  T  51  at  T  I  844b2. 

155  MN  7  at  MN  I  40.8,  EA  13.5  at  T  II  575a3,  and  T  582  at  T  XIV  966c25. 

156  SN  7:9  at  SN I  167,28  (or  SN2  195  at  SN2  I  359,8)  and  Sn  3:4  at  Sn  p.  80,2. 

157  SN  7:9  at  SN  I  170,6  (or  SN2  195  at  SN2  I  364,14)  and  Sn  3:4  at  Sn  p.  86,15  report  that  Sundarika  Bharad- 
vaja  became  an  arahant  in  the  same  terms  as  used  in  MN  7  at  MN  1 40,7;  cf.  also  Franke  1908:  5. 

158  SN  7:9  at  SN  I  168,3  (or  SN2  195  at  SN2  I  360,2)  and  Sn  3:4  at  Sn  p.  80,9  describe  how  once  the  Buddha 
had  uncovered  his  head,  Sundarika  Bharadvaja  wondered  whether  the  person  he  saw  was  a  Brahmin  or  a 


MN  1 39 


MN  1 40 
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had  put  into  question  the  Brahmin’s  belief  in  external  forms  of  purification  through  of¬ 
fering  oblations  and  his  assumption  of  the  superiority  of  being  a  Brahmin,  it  would  make 
sense  for  him  to  ask  the  Buddha  on  the  related  topic  of  purification  through  ritual  bathing 
in  sacred  waters  on  a  later  occasion,  as  reported  in  the  Vatthupama-sutta. 

The  introductory  narration  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  parallel  to  the  Vcitthupama-sutta 
and  in  one  of  the  individual  translations,  according  to  which  this  Brahmin  had  been 
trying  to  find  fault  with  the  Buddha  for  partaking  of  exquisite  food,  would  also  fit  with 
such  an  earlier  meeting.  It  would  be  natural  to  imagine  how  this  Brahmin  might  try  to 
find  some  faults  after  having  been  humbled  by  the  Buddha’s  reply  on  an  earlier  occasion. 

Thus  the  only  conflict  between  the  accounts  of  these  two  meetings  is  their  concluding 
part,  according  to  which  the  same  Brahmin  requested  the  going  forth  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  an  arahant  on  two  different  occasions.  The  Samyukta-agama  parallel  to  the  earlier 
meeting  of  this  Brahmin  with  the  Buddha  does  not  have  this  contradiction,  as  this  version 
neither  reports  that  the  Brahmin  became  an  arahant,  nor  indicates  that  he  requested  the 
going  forth.  According  to  its  account,  on  this  earlier  occasion  he  did  not  even  take  refuge, 
but  merely  delighted  in  the  Buddha’s  exposition  and  left.159  This  ending  would  not  stand 
in  any  contrast  to  his  going  forth  and  becoming  an  arahant  at  the  end  of  his  later  meeting 
with  the  Buddha,  described  in  the  Vatthupama-sutta  and  its  parallels. 

Perhaps  his  eventual  going  forth  and  becoming  an  arahant,  reported  in  the  Vatthupama- 
sutta ,  came  to  be  part  of  the  Samyutta-nikaya  and  Sutta-nipcita  reports  of  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  between  Sundarika  and  the  Buddha  as  the  result  of  an  error  during  the  transmission 
of  the  discourses. 

Looking  back  on  the  Vatthupama-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  seven  versions  of  this  dis¬ 
course  can  be  assembled  into  three  groups,  each  of  which  gives  a  somewhat  different 
presentation  of  the  Buddha’s  exposition  and  of  its  effect  on  the  Brahmin. 

The  two  Samyukta-agama  versions  offer  the  shortest  and  most  simple  account.  Here 
the  Buddha  meets  a  Brahmin  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  the  latter,  apparently  thinking 
that  the  Buddha  has  come  to  take  a  ritual  bath,  brings  up  the  subject  of  water  purification. 
In  reply,  the  Buddha  points  out  that  real  purification  needs  to  be  undertaken  in  the  realm 
of  moral  conduct,  a  reply  that  satisfies  the  Brahmin. 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  additionally  of¬ 
fer  an  account  of  mental  purification.  This  account  contrasts  a  host  of  mental  defilements 
with  the  development  of  the  brahmaviharas.  After  presenting  such  development  as  an  in¬ 
ner  bathing,  superior  to  a  ritual  bathing  of  the  outer  body,  the  topic  of  purification  through 
bathing  in  water  comes  in  its  place.  As  a  result  of  the  exposition  given  in  these  two  dis¬ 
courses,  the  Brahmin  interlocutor  becomes  a  lay  disciple. 


recluse.  Thus  from  the  perspective  of  the  narration  in  these  two  discourses,  if  Sundarika  had  met  the  Bud¬ 
dha  on  an  earlier  occasion,  he  would  have  recognized  the  Buddha  and  would  not  have  wondered  whether 
the  Buddha  was  a  Brahmin. 

159  SA  1184  at  T  II  321a22.  Another  parallel,  SA2  99  at  T  II  409cl2,  agrees  with  SN  7:9  (or  SN2  195)  and  Sn 
3:4,  as  it  concludes  with  the  Brahmin  going  forth  and  becoming  an  arahant. 
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The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  discourses  place  a  stronger  emphasis  on 
the  threefold  perfect  confidence  of  a  stream-enterer  and  the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 
According  to  their  report,  after  the  selfsame  exchange  with  the  Brahmin  on  water  purifi¬ 
cation  the  Brahmin  was  so  inspired  that  he  went  forth  and  became  an  arahant.  The  same 
outcome  is  also  reported  in  the  other  individual  translation,  which  in  other  respects,  how¬ 
ever,  differs  from  these  two  discourses. 

Thus,  while  in  the  two  Samyukta-agama  versions  the  discourse  is  concerned  merely 
with  the  inefficacy  of  water  purification,  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  and  one  of  the 
individual  translation  the  emphasis  is  on  the  contrast  between  mental  defilements  and  the 
mental  purity  of  the  brahmaviharas,  whereas  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  the  Ekot¬ 
tarika-agama  version,  and  the  other  individual  translation  full  awakening  as  the  proper 
type  of  purification  comes  to  the  fore. 

Regarding  each  of  these  three  main  modes  of  presentation,  the  Brahmin’s  reaction  fits 
the  depth  of  the  discourse  he  has  received. 


MN  8  Sallekha-sutta 

The  Sallekha-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  effacement”,  expounds  what  constitutes  real  ef- 
facement.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  another  parallel  in 
the  Ekottarika-agama .16° 

The  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  with  Mahacunda  asking  the  Buddha  how  to  MNI40 
go  beyond  speculative  views.161  In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Buddha  replies  by 
recommending  insight  into  the  not-self  nature  of  the  very  place  where  such  views  arise 
(i.e.,  one’s  own  mind).162  The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  this  recommendation  points 


160  The  parallels  are  MA  91  at  T  I  573b-574b  and  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784a-c.  MA  91  is  entitled  “discourse  on 
Cunda's  inquiry  [about]  views”,  Jb|!|j[h]MJ2-  While  MN  8  has  Jeta’s  Grove  at  SavatthT  as  its  location. 
MA  91  takes  place  at  the  Ghositarama,  a  monastery  in  KosambI,  and  EA  47.9  is  located  in  the  Squirrels’ 
Feeding  Ground  at  Rajagaha. 

161  MN  8  at  MN  I  40,16  refers  to  such  speculative  views  as  “views  related  to  doctrines  about  the  self  or  the 

world”,  attavadapatisamyutta  va  lokavadapatisamyutta  vd.  MA  91  at  T  I  573b  18  speaks  of  “views  that 
keep  on  arising,  namely  speculations  about  the  existence  of  a  self,  speculations  about  the  existence  of  a 
being,  about  the  existence  of  humans,  about  the  existence  of  a  person  ( puggala ),  about  the  existence  of 
life  ( jTvita ),  about  the  existence  of  the  world”,  tgjj.A'ffffA.  gf  gf-ffW,  Tf  A,  ti,  A op ,  AIM; 

(in  my  translation  I  follow  a  suggestion  made  by  Zacchetti  2005:  1269,  who  explains  that  in  early  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  second  to  sixth  century,  if  g|  occurs  in  a  passage  together  with  np,  it  probably  renders  pugga¬ 
la  or pudgala).  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784al  1  simply  mentions  “all  those  views,  related  to  past  and  future”,  [ttfll 

M,  m'MSM- 

162  MN  8  at  MN  I  40,21:  “where  those  views  arise,  where  they  underlie,  where  they  occur,  when  seeing  that 
with  proper  wisdom  and  in  accordance  with  reality  as:  ‘this  is  not  mine,  this  is  not  I,  this  is  not  my  self  ... 
then  those  views  are  abandoned”,  yattha  c’  eta  ditthiyo  uppajjanti,  yattha  ca  anusenti,  yattha  ca  samudd- 
caranti,  tam  n  ’  etam  mama,  n  ’  eso  ’ham  asmi,  na  me  ’so  attd  ti  evam  etam  yathabhutam  sammappanndya 
passato  ...  evam  etdsam  ditthinam  patinissaggo  hoti  (Ce-MN  I  94,3  c’  eta  instead  of  ca  for  both  instances). 
Ps  I  182,22  explains  that  the  expression  “where  they  arise”,  yattha  uppajjanti,  refers  to  the  five  aggregates. 
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to  the  attainment  of  stream-entry,  with  which  such  views  will  be  left  behind. 163  The  com- 
mentarial  understanding  of  the  implication  of  the  present  passage  receives  confirmation 
from  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  explained  that  the 
experience  of  the  cessation  of  phenomena  (viz.  Nirvana)  leads  beyond  speculative  views, 
an  implicit  reference  to  stream-entry.164  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  instead  recom¬ 
mends  insight  into  the  place  where  such  views  arise  and  cease  as  being  impermanent, 
dukkha,  and  empty.165 

The  Ekottarika-dgcima  version  continues  differently  from  the  other  two  discourses,  as 
it  refers  to  the  sixty-two  types  of  view  (presumably  intending  the  listing  of  grounds  for 
views  given  in  the  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  parallels)  and  then  recommends  becoming 
established  in  the  ten  wholesome  courses  of  action  to  go  beyond  such  views. 

According  to  the  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  four  jhanas  or 
the  four  immaterial  attainments  do  not  qualify  as  “effacement”.166  Rather,  effacement  re¬ 
quires  refraining  from  what  is  unwholesome  even  when  faced  with  others  who  are  in¬ 
dulging  in  it. 

mn  1 42  The  list  of  unwholesome  qualities  in  regard  to  which  such  effacement  should  be  prac¬ 
tised  differs  in  the  parallel  versions.167  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  lists  only  the  ten 
unwholesome  courses  of  action.168 

Although  the  main  part  of  its  presentation  is  based  on  these  ten,  the  final  part  of  the 
Ekottarika-cigama  discourse  nevertheless  refers  to  several  other  qualities  mentioned  also 
in  the  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.169  This  internal  inconsistency,  as 
well  as  the  overall  somewhat  unclear  progression  of  ideas  in  the  Ekottarika-cigama  ver¬ 
sion,  give  the  impression  that  this  discourse  has  suffered  from  error(s)  during  its  trans¬ 
mission  and/or  translation. 

Although  the  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  resemble  each  other  to 
a  greater  extent,  they  also  show  some  differences.  Thus,  while  the  Sallekha-sutta  includes 
wrong  manifestations  of  the  factors  of  the  tenfold  noble  path,  none  of  these  form  part  of 
the  listing  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version.  Nor  is  the  last  item  in  the  Sallekha-sutta'’  s 


163  According  to  Ps  I  183,16,  the  expression  “seeing  with  proper  wisdom”,  sammappanndya  passato,  is  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  wisdom  of  stream-entry. 

164  MA  91  at  T  I  573b23:  “the  complete  and  remainderless  cessation  of  all  phenomena,  knowing  like  this  and 
seeing  like  this  brings  those  views  to  extinction”,  §g /CHAO,  ^PtIJIL,  4TfchM/f#M- 

165  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784al2:  “the  sphere  where  these  views  emerge  and  arise,  and  where  they  cease,  all  that  is 
impermanent,  dukkha,  and  empty”,  ifbMP/THjflfiTMif®,  ifxIM'Sf,  W,  3?  (adopting  the  5 f7,  7C,  BJ),  and 
H  variant  M  instead  of  JH). 

166  “Effacement”,  sallekha,  in  MN  8  at  MN  I  40,30,  has  its  counterpart  in  jflffll  in  MA  91  at  T  I  573b25,  liter¬ 
ally  "gradual  reducing  [faults]”  (following  the  explanation  in  the  {fljJc  Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  787 
note  8,  which  glosses  as 

167  The  respective  listings  begin  in  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,3  and  in  MA  91  at  T  I  573c7. 

168  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784al6. 

169  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784c5  mentions  praising  oneself  and  disparaging  others,  not  being  of  few  wishes,  breaches 
of  morality,  laziness,  not  developing  concentration,  and  not  developing  wisdom. 
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list,  dogmatic  adherence  to  one’s  views,  found  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  (see 
table  1.9). 

Thus  the  three  discourses  agree  on  including  unwholesome  conduct  or  attitudes  in  the 
form  of: 

killing, 

stealing, 

breaches  of  celibacy, 

the  four  types  of  wrong  speech, 

covetousness. 

The  Sallekha-sutta  and  the  Ekottarika-dgama  version  agree  on  continuing  their  listing 
by  also  mentioning  the  remaining  two  unwholesome  courses  of  action,  namely: 
ill  will, 
wrong  view. 

Unlike  the  Ekottarika-dgama  discourse,  the  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama 
parallel  list  various  mental  defilements  and  unwholesome  qualities,  such  as: 
anger, 
deceit, 
pride, 

faithlessness, 
shamelessness, 
little  learning, 
laziness, 

lack  of  mindfulness, 
lack  of  wisdom. 

To  the  last  group,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  adds  being  without  concentration. 170 

The  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  also  agree  on  listing  only  three  hin¬ 
drances  -  sloth- and-torpor,  restlessness,  and  doubt  -  out  of  the  standard  set  of  five  hin¬ 
drances.171 

The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  the  first  two  hindrances  were  not  mentioned  since 
they  had  already  been  mentioned  earlier,  although  under  a  different  name. 172  Judging 
from  this  pattern,  described  in  the  commentary,  one  would  expect  that  the  Sallekha-sut- 
ta’s  list  of  defilements  is  built  up  in  an  economical  way,  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
peat  any  item  that  has  already  been  mentioned.  Closer  inspection  shows  that,  while  this 
does  hold  for  the  case  of  wrong  view,  the  same  pattern  has  not  been  applied  consistently 
throughout  the  listing. 


170  MA  91  at  T  I  573c20. 

171  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,31  and  MA  91  at  T  I  573c  1 1 . 

172  Ps  I  189,13,  an  explanation  related  to  the  occurrence  of  abhijjhalu  and  byapanna-citta  in  MN  8  at  MN  I 
42,15+16.  The  same  argument  would  also  hold  true  for  MA  91at  T  I  573c7+8,  which  begins  its  list  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  “sensual  thoughts”,  followed  by  “anger”,  ijt,  so  that  here  equivalents  to  the  first  two  hin¬ 
drances  have  also  been  mentioned  already. 
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Table  1.9:  Unwholesome  Qualities  in  MN  8  and  MA  91 


MN  8 

MA  91 

harmfulness  ( 1 ) 

evil  desires  and  sensual  thoughts 

killing  (2) 

harmfulness  and  anger  (— »  1) 

stealing  (3) 

killing  (->  2) 

breach  of  celibacy  (4) 

stealing  (— »  3) 

falsehood  (5) 

breach  of  celibacy  (— ►  4) 

malicious  speech  (6) 

covetousness  (— ►  9) 

harsh  speech  (7) 

fault  finding 

useless  speech  (8) 

sloth- and-torpor  (— *  21) 

being  covetous  (9) 

restlessness  (— »  22) 

ill  will  (10) 

arrogance 

wrong  view  (11) 

doubt  (->  23) 

wrong  intention  (12) 

bondage  of  anger  (— »  24) 

wrong  speech  (13) 

flattery 

wrong  action  (14) 

deceit  (— »  31) 

wrong  livelihood  (15) 

shamelessness  (— ►  38) 

wrong  effort  (16) 

recklessness  (— ►  39) 

wrong  mindfulness  (17) 

pride 

wrong  concentration  (18) 

excessive  pride  (— »  33) 

wrong  knowledge  (19) 

lack  of  learning  (— »  40) 

wrong  liberation  (20) 

not  contemplating  what  is  wholesome 

sloth- and-torpor  (21) 

unlawful  conduct 

restless  (22) 

falsehood  (— »  5) 

doubt  (23) 

malicious  speech  (— ►  6) 

angry  (24) 

harsh  speech  (— >  7) 

malicious  (25) 

useless  speech  (—>  8) 

contemptuous  (26) 

evil  habits 

domineering  (27) 

lack  of  faith  (->  37) 

envious  (28) 

laziness  (— » 41) 

avaricious  (29) 

lack  of  mindfulness  (— »  42) 

fraudulent  (30) 

lack  of  concentration  (— *  18?) 

deceitful  (31) 

lack  of  wisdom  (— »  43) 

obstinate  (32) 

excessively  proud  (33) 

difficult  to  admonish  (34) 

have  bad  friends  (35) 

negligent  (36) 

lack  of  faith  (37) 

shamelessness  (38) 

recklessness  (39) 

lack  of  learning  (40) 

laziness  (41) 

lack  of  mindfulness  (42) 

lack  of  wisdom  (43) 

being  dogmatic  (44) 

#  10-17,  19-20,  25-30,  32,  34-36,  44) 
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EA  47.98 _ 

killing  (->  2) 
stealing  (—>3) 
breach  of  celibacy  (— *  4) 
falsehood  (— ►  5) 
malicious  speech  (— *  6) 
useless  speech  (— *  8) 
harsh  speech  (—>  7) 
being  covetous  (— »  9) 
ill  will  (->  10) 
wrong  view  (— *  11) 

self-praise,  disparaging  others  (— ►  26?) 
not  being  of  few  wishes 
breaches  of  morality 
laziness  (— ►  41) 

not  developing  concentration  (— »  18?) 
not  developing  wisdom  (— »  43) 

(A  1,  12-17,  19-25,  27-40,  42,  44) _ 


Wrong  view,  which  constitutes  the  eleventh  item  in  the  list  (11),  constitutes  at  the  same 
time  the  last  of  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  and  the  first  of  the  ten  wrong  path 
factors.  Hence,  in  keeping  with  the  patter  suggested  by  the  commentary,  wrong  view  is 
only  mentioned  once  (see  above  table  1.9). 173 

Yet,  the  same  principle  has  not  been  consistently  applied  to  the  entire  list  of  defile¬ 
ments,  as  an  instance  of  overlap  can  be  found,  for  example,  between  killing  (2),  stealing 
(3)  and  breach  of  celibacy  (4)  on  the  one  hand  and  wrong  action  (14)  on  the  other,174 
since  wrong  action  covers  precisely  these  three.175 

Another  overlap  exists  between  falsehood  (5),  malicious  speech  (6),  harsh  speech  (7) 
and  useless  speech  (8)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  path  factor  of  wrong  speech  (13)  on  the 
other,176  since  here,  too,  the  standard  definition  of  wrong  speech  lists  precisely  these  four 
types  of  speech.177 

173  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,18.  An  application  of  the  same  principle  would  also  serve  to  explain  why  concentration 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  given  in  MN  8,  since  wrong  concentration  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  wrong  path 
factors,  so  that  the  list  in  MN  8  has  in  this  way  already  covered  this  topic.  In  MA  91,  however,  an  explicit 
mentioning  of  concentration  is  required,  since  this  version  does  not  include  the  wrong  path  factors  in  its  ex¬ 
position. 

174  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,5:  panatipatT ...  adinnadayT ...  abrahmacdrT,  and  then  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,22:  micchdkam- 
manta. 

175  MN  117  at  MN  III  74,23:  pdndtipdto,  adinnaddnam,  kamesu  micchdcdro,  ayam  ...  micchakammanto  (when 
applied  to  monks,  as  in  MN  8,  kamesu  micchdcara  becomes  abrahmacariya). 

176  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,10:  musavadT ...  pisundvacd  ...  pharusdvacd  ...  samphappaldpT  (B‘-MN  I  51,3,  Ce-MN  I 
96,32,  and  Se-MN  I  75,10:  pisunavdca,  Be-MN  I  51,5  and  Se-MN  I  75,1 1 :  pharusavdcd ),  and  then  MN  8  at 
MN  I  42,20:  micchdvdca. 

177  MN  117  at  MN  III  73,29:  musavado,  pisuna  vdca,  pharma  vdca,  samphappaldpo,  ayam  ...  micchdvdca 
(Ce-MN  111216,1:  pisuna). 
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Another  at  least  partial  overlap  can  be  found  between  covetousness  (9)  and  ill  will  (10) 
on  the  one  side  and  wrong  intention  (12)  on  the  other,178  since  according  to  the  standard 
definition  wrong  intentions  are  intentions  of  sensuality,  ill  will  and  cruelty.179  Without 
these  three  types  of  intention,  these  three  unwholesome  mental  qualities  would  have  no 
scope  to  arise.  Moreover,  the  mentioning  of  wrong  effort  (16),  wrong  mindfulness  (17) 
and  wrong  knowledge  (19)  would  have  much  in  common  with  the  later  mentioned  quali¬ 
ties  of  being  lazy  (41),  unmindful  (42)  and  lacking  wisdom  (43). 180 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  commentarial  suggestion,  it  seems  as  if  several  of  the  wrong 
path  factors  are  redundant.  As  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  does  not  mention  any  of 
the  wrong  path  factors  (nor  are  these  found  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version),  perhaps 
the  ten  wrong  path  factors  originally  did  not  form  part  of  the  discourse.  The  occurrence 
of  wrong  view  as  the  last  of  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  could  easily  have 
caused  the  reciter(s)  to  continue  with  wrong  intention,  wrong  speech,  etc.,  thereby,  per¬ 
haps  even  unintentionally,  adding  a  listing  of  then  ten  wrong  path  factors  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion.181 

mn  i  43  The  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  pointing  out  that 
even  just  to  arouse  the  mind  to  train  in  wholesomeness  is  of  much  benefit,  a  maxim  that 
depicts  the  type  of  repeated  mental  training  that  will  enforce  one’s  resolve  to  avoid  any 
of  the  unwholesome  qualities  listed  in  the  parallel  versions.182  A  later  part  of  the  Ekotta- 
rika-dgama  version  has  a  presentation  that  appears  to  form  a  counterpart  to  this  part  of 
the  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.183 

As  a  third  aspect,  the  Sallekha-sutta  brings  up  the  simple  but  effective  point  that  just  as 
one  can  avoid  an  uneven  path  by  taking  an  even  path  (or  a  wrong  path  by  taking  a  right 
path  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation),  so  too  all  these  unwholesome 
qualities  can  be  avoided  by  cultivating  their  wholesome  counterparts.184  This  principle  is 
also  expounded  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version.185 
mn  1 44  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  the  fourth  aspect  to  be  contemplated  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  unwholesome  qualities  is  that  unwholesome  things  lead  downward,  while 


178  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,15:  abhijjhalu  ...  bydpannacittd ,  and  then  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,19:  micchdsankappa. 

119  MN  117  at  MN  III  73,2:  kamasankappo,  vyapadasankappo,  vihimsasankappo,  ayatn  ...  micchasankappo. 

180  MN  8  at  MN  I  42,24:  micchavayama  ...  micchasatT ...  micchanam,  and  then  MN  8  at  MN  I  43,19:  kuslta  ... 
mutthassati . . .  duppanna. 

181  Von  Hiniiber  1996/1997:  31  explains  that  “pieces  of  texts  known  by  heart  may  intrude  into  almost  any 
context  once  there  is  a  corresponding  key  word”. 

182  MN  8  at  MN  I  43,26  and  MA  91  at  T  I  573c21. 

183  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784b29  takes  up  the  case  of  killing  and  stealing,  recommending  to  be  firm  in  one’s  mind, 
without  wavering,  regarding  not  engaging  in  such  conduct,  followed  by  turning  to  the  remainder  of  the 
ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action.  Although  this  presentation  is  considerably  different  from  the  section 
on  inclination  of  the  mind  in  MN  8  and  MA  91,  it  nevertheless  appears  to  be  making  the  same  basic  point. 

184  MN  8  at  MN  I  43,35  and  MA  91  at  T  I  574a8. 

185  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784al9,  after  which  EA  47.9  continues  directly  with  the  simile  about  one  who  is  drowning 
himself  and  thus  unable  to  help  others  cross. 
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wholesome  things  lead  upward.186  While  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  does  not  have  a 
counterpart  to  this  fourth  aspect,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  similarly  contrasts  dark 
things,  which  have  dark  results  and  lead  to  an  evil  destination,  with  bright  things,  which 
have  bright  results  and  which  lead  upward.187  The  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma  parallel  highlight  the  benefits  that  result  from  avoiding  what  is  unwholesome. 

A  fifth  point,  made  in  all  versions,  is  to  extinguish  any  of  these  unwholesome  qualities 
within  oneself.  This  appears  to  form  a  warning  against  premature  attempts  to  set  oneself 
up  as  a  guide  for  others.188  The  three  versions  illustrate  the  situation  of  someone,  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  discipline  another  while  being  himself  or  herself  still  undisciplined,  with  the 
example  of  drowning  or  sinking  in  the  mud,  yet  attempting  to  pull  out  another  who  is  in 
the  same  predicament.189 

The  five  stages  of  effacement  in  the  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel 
thus  involve  the  following  main  points: 
refrain  even  if  others  indulge, 
incline  the  mind  to  wholesomeness, 
avoid  uneven  and  wrong  through  what  is  even  and  right, 
develop  what  leads  upward, 
extinguish  own  faults  first. 

The  Sallekha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  conclude  with  the  Buddha  pro¬ 
claiming  that  he  had  done  his  task  as  a  teacher,  exhorting  the  monks  to  meditate  and  not 
be  negligent.190 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version  proceeds  differently,  as  here  the  Buddha  takes  up  differ¬ 
ent  speculative  views,  followed  by  a  set  of  stanzas.191  The  Ekottarika-agama  account  con¬ 
cludes  with  Mahacunda  withdrawing  into  seclusion  and  eventually  becoming  an  arahant. 192 

While  the  Sallekha-sutta  only  notes  that  Mahacunda  rejoiced  at  the  end  of  the  discourse, 
the  Madhyama-agama  version  records  that  other  monks  also  rejoiced  in  the  Buddha’s  ex¬ 
position. 


186  MN  8  at  MN  I  44.32. 

187  MA  91  at  T  I  574al9:  TM,  ASM 

188  Nanaponika  1964/1988:  29. 

189  MN  8  at  MN  I  45,3,  MA  91  at  T  I  574b3,  and  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784a20.  A  discourse  quotation  on  the  need 
to  tame  oneself  before  taming  others,  presumably  from  the  present  discourse,  can  be  found  in  T  212  at  T 
IV  712c9,  which  at  T  IV  723bl6  also  quotes  the  simile  of  pulling  someone  out  of  the  mud.  Mahasi  1981/ 
2006b:  34-35  explains  that  “only  the  man  who  has  disciplined  himself  ...  and  extinguished  the  fires  of  de¬ 
filements  will  be  able  to  help  another  man  in  regard  to  discipline  ...  and  extinction  of  defilements”,  “just 
as  a  fire  cannot  be  used  for  putting  out  another  fire,  so  also  a  defilement  cannot  neutralize  another  defile¬ 
ment”. 

190  MN  8  at  MN  I  46,6  and  MA  91  at  T  I  574b22. 

191  The  listing  of  these  views  in  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784b2  proceeds  from  the  existence  of  the  self  to  a  standard 
set  of  views  (nature  of  the  world  as  eternal  or  finite,  identity  of  soul  and  body,  destiny  of  a  tathagata  after 
death),  followed  by  also  mentioning  views  on  the  creator  of  the  world. 

192  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784c  10. 
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According  to  an  opinion  reported  in  the  Pali  commentary,  Mahacunda’ s  initial  question 
about  views  was  aimed  at  some  of  his  disciples,  who  had  been  overestimating  themselves, 
believing  that  they  had  already  gone  beyond  such  views.193  Judging  from  this  explanation, 
a  group  of  other  monks  should  have  been  present  during  this  discourse,  as  recorded  explic¬ 
itly  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse’s  conclusion. 

In  fact,  the  Buddha’s  final  exhortation  to  meditate  in  the  Sallekha-sutta  is  formulated 
in  the  plural,  indicating  that,  although  the  conclusion  only  mentions  Mahacunda  explic¬ 
itly,  the  presence  of  other  monks  is  implicitly  covered.194  The  same  pattern  recurs  in  other 
Pali  discourses,  which  indicates  that,  even  though  a  conclusion  may  mention  only  the 
most  prominent  person  rejoicing,  the  rejoicing  of  everyone  else  present  should  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  implicit  in  the  same  statement. 


MN  9  Sammaditthi-sutta 

The  Sammaditthi-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  right  view”,  features  an  exposition  by  Sari- 
putta  on  right  view.  This  discourse  has  two  Chinese  parallels,  found  in  the  Madhyama- 
agama  and  in  the  Samyukta-dgama ,195  and  a  parallel  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment.196 
mn  1 46  While  the  Sammciditthi-sutta  begins  with  Sariputta  addressing  the  monks  on  his  own 
initiative,  the  Samyukta-dgama  discourse  and  the  Sanskrit  fragment  version  report  that 


193  Ps  I  182,16.  This  explanation  fits  well  with  the  way  other  Pali  discourses  present  Mahacunda.  In  MN  144 
at  MN  III  266,4  (=  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV  59,7),  he  gives  an  instruction  to  the  monk  Channa,  an  instruction 
whose  wording  suggests  that  Mahacunda  thought  Channa  was  overestimating  his  level  of  attainment.  In 
AN  6:46  at  AN  III  355,6,  Mahacunda  criticizes  the  conceited  attitude  of  some  monks,  who  because  of 
their  theoretical  knowledge  or  else  because  of  their  meditation  practice  speak  disparagingly  of  other 
monks.  AN  10:24  at  AN  V  42,3  and  AN  10:85  at  AN  V  157,25  report  two  occasions  when  Mahacunda 
examines  the  false  claims  made  by  monks  who  overestimate  their  achievements.  These  passages  thus 
present  the  curbing  of  conceit  and  overestimation  of  other  monks  as  a  particular  concern  of  Mahacunda. 

194  MN  8  at  MN  1 46,9:  jhayatha,  cunda,  md  pamadattha,  md  paccha  vippatisarino  ahuvattha. 

195  The  parallels  are  MA  29  at  T  I  461b-464b,  entitled  “discourse  on  Mahakotthita”,  and  SA 

344  at  T  II  94b-95b,  for  which  Akanuma  1929/1990:  48  gives  the  tentative  title  "Kotthita”,  Jfijsflii.  A 
translation  of  SA  344  is  forthcoming  in  Analayo  2012f.  While  MN  9  has  leta’s  Grove  at  SavatthI  as  its 
location,  MA  29  and  SA  344  take  place  at  Rajagaha.  SA  344  at  T  II  94b2  further  specifies  that,  while  the 
Buddha  was  in  Rajagaha  itself,  Sariputta  and  Mahakotthita  were  staying  at  Mount  Vulture  Peak  near 
Rajagaha.  This  specification  explains  why  the  Buddha  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  present  discourse. 
Akanuma  1929/1990:  163  lists  EA  49.5  at  T  II  797b  as  another  parallel  to  the  Sammaditthi-sutta.  EA 
49.5,  however,  reports  the  Buddha  giving  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  twelve  links  of  dependent  arising 
and  correcting  Ananda’s  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  depth.  Thus  EA  49.5  finds  a  better  parallel  in  SN  12:2 
at  SN  II  2,12,  in  as  much  as  its  exposition  of  the  links  of  dependent  arising  is  concerned,  and  has  Anan- 
da's  underestimation  of  the  depth  of  dependent  arising  in  common  with  DN  15  at  DN  II  55,9  and  SN 
12:60  at  SN  II  92,8. 

196  S  474  folio  16V9  to  folio  18V5  in  TripathI  1962:  50-54.  S  474  folio  16V9  agrees  with  MA  29  and  SA  344 
on  the  location  of  the  discourse,  while  S  474  folio  16V10,  similar  to  SA  344,  specifies  that  the  two  pro¬ 
tagonists  were  staying  at  Mount  Vulture  Peak. 
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Mahakotthita  visited  Sariputta  and  asked  about  the  implications  of  right  view.197  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  however,  it  was  Sariputta  who  had  visited  Maha¬ 
kotthita  in  order  to  ask  the  same  question.198  In  each  case,  the  question  that  led  to  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  discourse  was  about  the  implications  of  being  endowed  with  right  view  and 
of  having  achieved  perfect  confidence  in  the  teaching,  expressions  that  stand  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  stream-entry.199 

The  first  reply  to  this  question,  according  to  all  versions,  is  that  to  understand  whole¬ 
someness  and  unwholesomeness,  together  with  their  respective  roots,  is  to  have  right 
view  (see  table  1.10). 200  According  to  the  Pali  account,  unwholesomeness  here  stands  for 
the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  (, akusala  kammapatha).201  The  Chinese  discourses 
and  the  Sanskrit  fragment  define  the  same  in  terms  of  the  three  unwholesome  actions  by 
way  of  body,  speech,  and  mind,  thereby  differing  in  letter  but  not  in  meaning  from  the 
Pali  presentation.202  All  versions  agree  that  greed,  anger,  and  delusion  are  the  roots  of 
what  is  unwholesome,  and  their  absence  is  the  root  of  what  is  wholesome. 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  stands  alone  in  concluding  this  presentation  (and  each  of 
the  following  expositions  of  right  view)  by  speaking  of  abandoning  the  underlying  ten¬ 
dencies  to  lust,  to  irritation,  and  to  the  conceited  view  ‘I  am’,  together  with  overcoming 
ignorance  and  making  an  end  of  dukkha.203  This  statement  does  not  seem  to  fit  its  context, 
since  to  overcome  ignorance  and  make  an  end  of  dukkha  implies  full  awakening,  where¬ 
as  the  question  of  having  right  view,  found  in  all  versions,  is  concerned  with  stream-entry.204 

197  SA  344  at  T  II  94b4  and  S  474  folio  16V10  in  TripathI  1962:  50. 

198  MA  29  at  T  I  461b25.  For  a  similar  reversal  of  roles  between  these  two  monks  cf.  below  p.  268;  cf.  also 
AN  5:165  at  AN  III  192,7,  according  to  which  Sariputta  would  ask  others  questions  in  order  to  draw  out 
their  knowledge. 

199  In  the  Jain  tradition,  the  conception  of  right  view  appears  to  have  a  comparable  function  and  related  im¬ 
plications,  as  according  to  Jaini  1979/1998:  145  the  attainment  of  '‘samyak-drsti  ...  heralds  ...  irreversible 
entry  onto  the  path  that  leads  to  moksa”,  which  will  take  place  (ibid.  p.  146)  “within  no  more  than  four 
lifetimes”.  Ibid.  pp.  148-149  explains  that  “upon  the  attainment  of  samyak-darsana  ...  the  body,  the 
possessions,  even  the  ever-changing  psychological  states  ...  are  no  longer  identified  with  the  self  ... 
awareness  of  objects  no  longer  generates  a  tendency  to  grasp  or  manipulate  them”.  “Gross  forms  of  anger, 
pride,  deceitfulness  and  greed  ...  have  been  rendered  inoperative  ...  he  is  invariably  ...  ‘at  peace’  with  him¬ 
self  ...  he  no  longer  perceives  things  as  ‘attractive’  or  ‘desirable’,  but  rather  he  penetrates  to  the  fact  that 
every  aspect  of  life  is  transitory  and  mortal”,  leading  to  a  “strong  disenchantment  with  worldly  things”. 

200  MA  29  at  T  I  461c3  differs  slightly  from  the  other  versions,  since  it  presents  knowing  the  unwholesome 
together  with  its  root  as  one  way  of  having  right  view,  and  at  T  I  461c  14  then  indicates  that  knowing  the 
wholesome  together  with  its  root  is  yet  another  way  of  having  right  view.  The  parallel  versions  have  both 
together  as  a  single  way  of  having  right  view.  In  fact,  to  understand  the  unwholesome  would  entail  also 
understanding  what  is  wholesome,  these  being  but  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  so  that  such  understanding 
does  not  seem  to  entail  two  separate  ways  of  having  right  view. 

201  MN  9  at  MN  I  47,5. 

202  MA  29  at  T  I  461c4,  SA  344  at  T  II  94bl5,  and  S  474  folio  16R3  in  TripathI  1962:  51. 

203  MN  9  at  MN  I  47,22,  MN  I  48,14,  MN  I  49,10+34,  MN  I  50,14+29,  MN  I  51,8+23,  MN  I  52,3+21,  MN  I 
53,2+21,  MN  I  54,1+16+33,  and  MN  I  55,18. 

204  MN  9  at  MN  I  46,22  speaks  of  being  “endowed  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  Dharma”,  dhamme  avec- 
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Table  1.10:  Insight  Leading  to  Right  View  in  MN  9  and  its  Parallels 


MN  9 

MA  29 

SA  344  &  S  474  (Skt  frgm.) 

wholesome/unwholesome  (1) 

unwholesome  (— >  1) 

wholesome/unwholesome  (— >  1) 

nutriment  (2) 

wholesome  (— >  1) 

nutriment  (— >  2) 

4  noble  truths  (3) 

nutriment  (— >  2) 

influxes  (— >  16) 

old  age  and  death  (4) 

influxes  (—>16) 

4  noble  truths  (—>3) 

birth  (5) 

4  noble  truths  (— >  3) 

old  age  and  death  (— >  4) 

becoming  (6) 

old  age  and  death  (— >  4) 

birth  (->  5) 

clinging  (7) 

birth  (->  5) 

becoming  (— >  6) 

craving  (8) 

becoming  (— >  6) 

clinging  (->  7) 

feeling  (9) 

clinging  (->  7) 

craving  (— >  8) 

contact  (10) 

craving  (— >  8) 

feeling  (— >  9) 

6  senses (11) 

feeling  (— >  9) 

contact  (— >  10) 

name-and-form  (12) 

contact  (—>10) 

6  senses  (— >  11) 

consciousness  (13) 

6  senses  (— >  1 1) 

name-and-form  (— >  12) 

formations  (14) 

name-and-form  (— >  12) 

consciousness  (— >  13) 

ignorance  (15) 

consciousness  (— >  13) 

formations  (— >  14) 

influxes  (16) 

formations  (—>14) 

(*15) 

(*  15) 

The  Pali  discourse  follows  this  passage  on  full  awakening  by  declaring  that  “to  that  ex¬ 
tent”  the  noble  disciple  is  endowed  with  right  view  and  has  perfect  confidence  in  the 
teaching.205  Yet,  such  right  view  and  perfect  confidence  are  the  hallmarks  of  stream-entry, 
at  which  stage  the  underlying  tendencies  mentioned  are  not  yet  abandoned,  ignorance  has 
not  yet  been  fully  overcome,  and  the  making  an  end  of  dukkha  has  still  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Hence  the  expression  “to  that  extent”  does  not  seem  to  tally  with  the  content  of 
the  passage  to  which  it  refers.  In  view  of  this  it  appears  as  if  this  particular  passage,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  parallels,  may  be  the  result  of  an  error  in  the 
transmission  of  the  Pali  discourse. 

After  the  treatment  of  wholesomeness  and  unwholesomeness  as  a  way  of  having  right 
view,  the  next  alternative  way  of  having  right  view  in  the  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Sanskrit  ver¬ 
sions  is  insight  into  nutriment.206  All  versions  apply  the  scheme  of  the  four  noble  truths 


cappasadena  samannagato ,  and  of  having  “arrived  at  the  true  Dharma’",  dgato  imam  saddhammam,  ex¬ 
pressions  clearly  referring  to  stream-entry.  Ps  I  197,24  in  fact  records  a  discussion  between  the  rehearsing 
monks  on  whether  the  attainment  of  full  awakening  was  already  intended  by  the  introductory  statement 
on  the  noble  disciple  being  endowed  with  right  view,  a  discussion  which  indicates  that  the  commentators 
also  had  difficulties  reconciling  the  present  passage  with  the  main  theme  of  the  discourse.  An  extract  from 
the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  5-6. 

205  E.g.,  MN  9  at  MN  I  47,25:  ettavata  ...  ariyasdvako  sammaditthi  hoti  (Se-MN  I  86,20:  sammdditthi),  adopt¬ 
ing  the  translation  of  ettavata  given  in  CPD  II:  657  s.v.  ettavata  for  the  present  passage. 

206  MN  9  at  MN  I  47,33,  MA  29  at  T  I  461c24,  SA  344  at  T  II  94b27,  and  S  474  folio  16R9  in  TripathI  1962: 
51.  Norman  1 99 1/1 993c:  273  highlights  the  historical  background  to  the  Buddhist  use  of  ahdra,  explain¬ 
ing  that  “in  brahminical  thought  we  find  the  idea  that  food  is  required  to  sustain  the  existence  of  the  in- 
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to  nutriment  and  to  the  other  items  discussed  later  on,  speaking  in  each  case  of  knowing 
the  particular  item  in  question,  its  arising,  its  cessation,  and  the  noble  eightfold  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  its  cessation.207  In  relation  to  the  origin  and  the  cessation  of  nutriment,  all  versions 
point  to  craving  as  the  crucial  factor. 

The  Pali  discourse  turns  to  the  four  noble  truths  as  its  next  item,208  while  the  Chinese 
and  the  Sanskrit  versions  first  take  up  the  three  influxes,  after  which  they  also  turn  to  the 
four  noble  truths  (see  above  table  1.10). 209  The  three  influxes  occur  in  the  Pali  version 
only  at  the  end  of  the  entire  exposition.210  Although  there  is  thus  some  disagreement  in 
regard  to  the  placing  of  the  three  influxes  within  the  sequence  of  the  overall  presentation, 
the  treatment  given  to  them  in  the  four  versions  is  fairly  similar. 

A  minor  difference  in  relation  to  the  four  noble  truths  is  that  while  the  Pali  discourse 
lists  sorrow,  lamentation,  pain,  grief,  and  despair  in  its  definition  of  dukkha ,211  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Sanskrit  versions  instead  take  up  being  separated  from  what  is  liked  and  associ¬ 
ating  with  what  is  disliked.212 

Some  Pali  editions  of  the  present  discourse  agree  with  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  ver¬ 
sions  in  mentioning  to  be  separated  from  what  is  liked  and  to  associate  with  what  is  dis¬ 
liked  as  instances  of  dukkha.213  The  same  reference  recurs  in  the  different  Pali  editions  of 
the  Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta ,  the  discourse  which,  according  to  the  traditional  ac¬ 
count,  constitutes  the  Buddha’s  first  exposition  of  the  four  noble  truths  and  of  the  nature 
of  dukkha.214 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  differs  from  the  other  three  versions  in  tracing  the  aris¬ 
ing  of  dukkha  to  old  age  and  death  instead  of  tracing  it  to  craving.215  Another  difference, 


habitants  of  other  worlds  or  in  the  next  life.  The  gods  need  sacrifices  as  their  food,  the  pitrs  need  offerings 
to  continue  their  existence,  and  good  deeds  are  seen  as  a  sort  of  nourishment  for  the  next  life”. 

207  Cf.  also  Nanamoli  1991a:  5. 

208  MN  9  at  MN  I  48,24. 

209  MA  29  at  T  I  462a26,  SA  344  at  T  II  94c29,  and  S  474  folio  17V11  in  TripathI  1962:  52. 

210  MN  9  at  MN  I  55,3. 

211  MN  9  at  MN  I  48,32. 

212  MA  29  at  T  I  462a28,  SA  344  at  T  II  95a2,  and  S  474  folio  17V12  in  TripathI  1962:  52. 

213  Be-MN  I  59,27  and  Se-MN  I  88,22  include  being  separated  from  what  is  liked  and  having  to  associate  with 
what  is  disliked  in  their  definition  of  dukkha.  The  same  is  absent  from  Ee-MN  I  48,33  and  Ce-MN  I  114,21. 
Be  and  Se  do  not  include  sickness  in  their  list  of  manifestations  of  dukkha,  whereas  Ee-MN  I  48,32  and  Ce- 
MN I  1 14,20  agree  with  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  versions  on  including  the  same;  cf.  MA  29  at  T  1 462a27, 
SA  344  at  T  II  95a2,  and  S  474  folio  17V12  in  TripathI  1962:  52;  cf.  also  Dayal  1932/1970:  242,  the  re¬ 
mark  in  Trenckner  1888/1993:  531,  and  the  note  in  Ce-MN  I  114.34.  Oldenberg  1915:  120  notes  a  coun¬ 
terpart  to  the  reference  to  not  getting  what  one  wants  in  Chandogya  Upanisad  stanza  8:3:2,  cf.  Radha- 
krishnan  1953/1992:  495:  yac  canyad  icchan  na  labhate,  although  the  context  shows  that  the  implications 
of  this  passage  are  quite  different. 

214  SN  56:11  at  SN  V  421,21  and  Vin  I  10,27;  for  parallel  versions  cf.  Chung  2006. 

215  MA  29  at  T  I  462bl:  The  standard  exposition  of  dependent  arising  presents  old  age  and 

death  as  manifestations  of  dukkha,  not  as  causes  for  its  arising,  cf.,  e.g.,  SN  12.1  at  SN  II  1,20.  A  passage 
similar  to  MA  29  can  be  found  in  MA  55  at  T  I  490c21,  a  discourse  without  a  Pali  parallel,  which  also 
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which  recurs  frequently  between  expositions  of  the  arising  of  dukkha  preserved  in  Pali 
and  Chinese  texts,  is  that  the  Samyukta-agama  version  does  not  specify  craving  to  be  of 
three  types,  namely  craving  for  sensual  pleasures,  for  being  and  for  non-being.216 

MNI49  The  Scimyukta-dgama  version  and  the  Sanskrit  fragment  have  preserved  the  treatment  of 
the  links  intervening  between  old  age  and  formations  only  in  an  abbreviated  form,  so  that 
this  part  of  the  Sammaditthi-sutta  can  only  be  compared  with  the  Madhyama-dgama 
exposition. 

mn  151  A  difference  between  these  two  versions  is  that  while  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  ana¬ 
lyzes  craving,  feelings,  and  contact  by  way  of  the  six  sense-doors,217  the  Madhyama-dga¬ 
ma  version  takes  up  each  of  these  in  a  three-fold  manner.  In  relation  to  craving,  the  Madh¬ 
yama-dgama  account  distinguishes  between  craving  related  to  sensuality,  form,  and  form¬ 
lessness.21’'  In  relation  to  feelings  and  contact  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse  differenti¬ 
ates  between  pleasant,  unpleasant,  and  neutral  types.219 

mn  1 53  While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  defines  name  ( ndma )  by  listing  feeling,  perception, 
volition,  contact,  and  attention,  according  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  name  stands 
for  the  four  immaterial  aggregates.220  Although  the  implications  of  “name”  (ndma)  under¬ 


presents  old  age  and  death  as  what  leads  to  the  arising  of  dukkha'.  ‘“what  is  reckoned  to  be  the  arising  of 
dukkhaV,  the  answer  is:  ‘old  age  and  death  are  its  arising”’,  jBfjjRfli,  UHL 

216  SA  344  at  T  II  95a5.  Choong  2000:  166  notes  that  the  three  types  of  craving  are  not  found  in  other  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  Samyukta-agama ,  pointing  out  (note  78)  that  they  do,  however,  occur  in  EA  49.5  at  T  II 
797c8:  WtS.,  f¥f§\  MTflt-  Ibid-  also  draws  attention  to  another  variation  found  in  three  parallels  to  the 
Mahanidana-sutta  (MA  97  at  T  I  579b22,  T  14  at  T  I  243al9,  and  T  52  at  T  I  845a9),  which  present  crav¬ 
ing  as  twofold:  craving  for  sensual  pleasures  and  for  existence,  §!C18,  TfS-  Such  a  presentation  is  also 
found  in  SHT  III  822R7-8  (p.  40):  dve  ananda  trsne,  kdmatr[sn]d  bhavatrsna  ca  (which  according  to  SHT 
VII  p.  268  is  a  parallel  to  MA  97).  Another  parallel  to  the  Mahanidana-sutta,  DA  13  at  T  I  60cl3,  has  the 
three  types  of  craving  for  sensual  pleasures,  existence,  and  non-existence;  a  presentation  also  found  in 
other  discourses  in  this  collection,  cf.,  e.g.,  DA  9  at  T I  50a21,  DA  10  at  T  I  53a25,  and  DA  11  at  T  I  57cl5. 
The  three  types  of  craving  are  absent  from  the  version  of  the  Buddha’s  first  discourse  in  the  Mahavastu  in 
Basak  1968/2004:  198,11  or  in  Senart  1897:  332,5. 

217  MN  9  at  MN  I  51,16+31  and  MN  I  52,12. 

218  MA  29  at  T  I  463a22.  Both  versions  apply  the  same  threefold  distinction  to  becoming  ( bhava ),  cf.  MN  9 
at  MN  I  50,22  and  MA  29  at  T  I  462c21. 

219  MA  29  at  T  I  463b7+23. 

220  MN  9  at  MN  I  53,1 1:  vedana,  sanna,  cetand,  phasso,  manasikdro,  idam  ...  ndmam  (the  same  definition  re¬ 
curs  in  SN  12:2  at  SN  II  3,33),  whereas  MA  29  at  T  I  463c25  reads  lAPs+IV-fn.  A  definition  of  ndma 
in  EA  46.8  at  T  II  778c24  and  EA  49.5  at  T  II  797b28,  however,  agrees  with  MN  9,  listing  (If,  fg, 

Tjf,  (adopting  a  jc  and  Elf]  variant  that  adds  to  5)-  Skilling  1993:  158  notes  a  discourse  quotation 
in  Vasubandhu’s  PratTtyasamutpdda-vydkhya  that  also  defines  name  with  the  help  of  the  factors  listed  in 
MN  9:  tshor  ba,  ’du  shes ,  sems  pa,  reg  pa,  yid  la  byed  pa.  Ibid,  draws  attention  to  Samathadeva’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  (Abhidh-k-t),  which  agrees  in  this  respect  with  MA  29,  as  it  de¬ 
fines  “name”  to  stand  for  the  four  immaterial  aggregates,  cf.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  140a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu 
160b8:  ming  gang  zhe  na?  gzugs  can  ma  yin  pa’i phung  po  bzhi  ste.  Dharmaskandha  fragment  4737  folio 
5v4  in  Dietz  1984:  33,2  and  its  Chinese  counterpart,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  507b23,  also  list  the  four  imma¬ 
terial  aggregates  in  a  definition  of  ndma. 
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went  changes  during  later  developments  of  Buddhist  philosophy  and  came  to  connote  the 
entire  set  of  the  four  mental  aggregates,  in  the  Pali  discourses  “name”  does  not  explicitly 
include  the  aggregate  of  consciousness.221 

The  Sammaditthi-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  their  exposition  similarly  by  relating  MNI54 
the  three  types  of  formation  to  the  arising  and  cessation  of  ignorance,  the  first  link  of  de¬ 
pendent  arising.222  The  Pali  version  at  this  point  traces  the  arising  of  ignorance  to  the 
arising  of  the  influxes,  followed  by  relating  the  arising  of  the  influxes  in  turn  to  the  aris¬ 
ing  of  ignorance.223  As  one  of  the  influxes  is  the  influx  of  ignorance,  this  reciprocal  con¬ 
ditioning  of  the  influxes  and  ignorance  involves  some  degree  of  circularity,  as  in  this  way 
the  influx  of  ignorance  becomes  responsible  for  ignorance  and  ignorance  becomes  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  influx  of  ignorance.  The  implication  of  this  presentation  could  be  to 


221  This  has  been  pointed  out  by,  e.g.,  Harvey  1993:  32,  Nanamoli  1994:  56,  Nanavlra  1987/2001:  76,  and 
Reat  1996:  45;  cf.  also  Del  Toso  2007a:  215.  This  early  meaning  of  “ ndma ”  is  still  reflected  in  Vibh  136,8: 
vedanakkhandho  sannakkhandho  sankharakkhandho,  idam  vuccati  namam.  Even  the  Visuddhimagga 
does  not  include  consciousness  under  “ndma”  in  the  context  of  dependent  arising,  Vism  558,23:  naman  ti 
...  vedanadayo  tayo  khandha  (cf.  also  the  discussion  in  Vibh-a  169,9,  which  explains  that  only  the  three 
mental  aggregates  are  mentioned  in  the  context  of  dependent  arising  because  mentioning  consciousness  as 
well  would  result  in  the  proposition  that  consciousness  conditions  consciousness).  Only  in  relation  to  in¬ 
sight  into  the  nature  of  mind  and  matter  does  the  Visuddhimagga  employ  “ndma”  as  a  covering  term  for 
all  four  immaterial  aggregates,  cf.  Vism  589,6.  Nanamoli  1962:  28  note  84/1  draws  attention  to  another 
coexistence  of  different  usages  of  ndma  found  in  the  Nettipakarana ,  where  Nett  15,20  defines  ndma  to  be 
phassapancamaka  dhammd ,  thereby  corresponding  to  the  definition  given  at  MN  9,  but  then  Nett  78,2 
adds  citta  to  these  five,  thus  counting  six  factors,  and  Nett  41.16  identifies  ndma  with  the  four  immaterial 
aggregates:  ndmakayo  cattaro  arupino  khandha.  Windisch  1908:  40  notes  that  a  passage  in  the  Mundaka 
Upanisad  3.2.8  speaks  of  rivers  losing  their  ndma-rupa  when  flowing  into  the  ocean,  aptly  illustrating  the 
sense  of  ndma  as  "name”,  cf.  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992:  691:  yathd  nadyas  syandamanas  samudre  astam 
gacchanti  nama-rupe  vihaya.  For  a  discussion  of  the  pre-Buddhist  use  of  the  concept  ndma-rupa  cf.  also 
Hamilton  1996:  121-137,  Jurewicz  2000:  89-91,  Karunaratne  2003b:  125-126,  Oldenberg  1881/1961:  377 
(note  21),  and  Wayman  1982/1984;  on  ndma  alone  cf.  Werner  1977/1998:  56-57.  Regarding  the  sense 
conveyed  by  the  definition  of  ndma  in  MN  9  at  MN  I  53,11,  Nanananda  2003:  5  provides  the  illustrative 
example  of  a  small  child  still  unable  to  understand  language  who,  on  getting  a  rubber  ball  for  the  first 
time,  will  smell  it,  feel  it,  perhaps  try  to  bite  it,  then  roll  it  around  and  finally  understand  that  it  is  a  toy. 
He  explains  that  “the  child  has  recognised  the  rubber  ball  ...  by  those  factors  included  under  ‘name’  in 
ndma-rupa.  namely  feeling,  perception,  intention,  contact  and  attention.  This  shows  that  the  definition  of 
ndma  ...  takes  us  back  to  the  most  fundamental  notion  of  ‘name’,  to  something  like  its  prototype”.  Reat 
1987:  16-17  sums  up  that  ndma-rupa,  as  the  “objective  counterpart  of  vinnana”,  stands  for  “the  concep¬ 
tual  and  apparitional  aspects  of  any  individual  object”.  Regarding  rupa,  de  Silva  2004:  56  comments  that 
“riipa  is  a  mental  image  associated  with  kdya,  but  at  the  same  time  distinct  from  it”,  that  is,  “ rupa  is  the 
image,  like  one’s  photograph,  kdya  is  the  actual  physical  body”. 

222  MN  9  at  MN  I  54,10,  MA  29  at  T  I  464bl,  SA  344  at  T  II  95a27,  and  S  474  folio  17R1 1  in  TripathI  1962: 
53. 

223  MN  9  at  MN  I  54,27:  asavasamudaya  avijjdsamudayo,  followed  at  MN  I  55,1 1  by:  avijjdsamudaya  asava- 
samudayo.  A  similar  reciprocal  conditional  relationship  obtains  between  consciousness  and  name-and- 
forrn  according  to  DN  15  at  DN II  56,23  and  its  Chinese  parallels  DA  13  at  T  I  61bl3,  MA  97  at  T  1 579c22, 
T  14  at  T  I  243b24,  and  T  52  at  T  I  845bl  1 . 
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highlight  the  tendency  of  ignorance  to  peipetuate  itself,224  in  the  sense  that  the  influx  of 
ignorance  represents  the  worldling’s  habitual  tendency  to  ignore  the  true  nature  of  reality, 
a  habit  kept  alive  by  its  own  effects,  ignorant  thought  and  action. 

According  to  the  Pali  commentary,  the  reciprocal  conditioning  relationship  between  ig¬ 
norance  and  the  influxes  represents  the  cyclic  nature  of  samsaric  existence,  where  no  be¬ 
ginning  point  can  be  discerned  at  which  ignorance  came  into  being.225  The  impossibility 
of  finding  such  a  beginning  point  is  mentioned  in  several  other  discourses.226  One  of  these 
discourses  indicates  that  ignorance  is  conditionally  dependent  on  the  hindrances,  a  pro¬ 
position  similar  in  kind  to  the  Sammaditthi-sutta  ’  s  tracing  of  the  arising  of  ignorance  to 
the  arising  of  the  influxes.227 

At  an  earlier  point  of  their  exposition,  the  Chinese  and  the  Sanskrit  versions  also  relate 
the  arising  of  the  influxes  to  the  arising  of  ignorance.228  Neither  at  that  point,  nor  in  the 
present  passage,  however,  do  they  specify  a  cause  for  the  arising  of  ignorance. 


224  Nanavira  1987/2001:  36  explains  that  “avijja  ...  can  have  no  anterior  term  that  does  not  itself  involve  avij¬ 
ja'’;  on  avijja  in  general  cf.  also  Matilal  1980. 

225  Ps  I  224,13. 

226  SN  15:1  at  SN  II  178,8,  SN  22:99  at  SN  III  149,25,  and  AN  10:61  at  AN  V  113,1.  A  similar  statement  re¬ 
curs  also  in  Sanskrit  fragments  of  two  Ekottarika-agama  discourses  in  TripathI  1995:  143,5  and  144,8: 
purva  kotir  na  prajhayate  duhkasya,  and  in  the  Divyavadana,  cf.  Cowell  1886:  197,17  or  Vaidya  1999: 
122,19;  for  a  Jain  parallel  cf.  Bollee  1974:  27-28. 

227  AN  10:61  at  AN  V  113,3:  “a  specific  condition  of  ignorance  can  be  made  known  ...  what  is  the  nutriment 

for  ignorance?  The  five  hindrances”,  pahhayati  idappaccaya  avijja  ...  ko  caharo  avijjaya ?  panca  tuvara- 
na.  SN  35:79  at  SN  IV  50,1  even  goes  so  far  as  to  propose  that  by  eradicating  ignorance,  ignorance  will 
be  eradicated,  avijja  ...  eko  dhammo  yassa  pahana  ...  avijja  pahTyati  (Se-SN  IV  62,14:  pahiyyati );  cf.  also 
the  comment  in  Net  79:  avijja  avijjaya  hetu,  as  well  as  in  the  'Path  to  Liberation’  (Vimuttimagga/^^^^ 
H),  T  1648  at  T  XXXII  450c2:  “just  ignorance  [itself]  is  the  condition  for  ignorance”,  iEEBfjlf, 

a  proposal  then  explained  at  T  XXXII  450c4  by  quoting  the  Buddha’s  statement  that  ignorance  arises  due 
to  the  arising  of  the  influxes,  which  Ehara  1961/1995:  261  note  3  relates  to 

the  present  passage  in  MN  9  (on  T  1648  cf.,  e.g.,  Analayo  2009s,  Bapat  1934,  id.  1936,  id.  1937b,  id. 
1937c,  id.  1938/1939,  id.  1972,  Bechert  1989,  Crosby  1999,  Endo  1983,  Hayashi  2003,  id.  2004,  id.  2005, 
Nagai  1919,  Norman  1991:  43-44,  and  Skilling  1994c). 

228  MA  29  at  T  I  462al2,  SA  344  at  T  II  94cl7,  and  S  474  folio  17V6  in  TripathI  1962:  52  agree  on  qualify¬ 
ing  insight  into  the  influxes  as  being  “in  accordance  with  reality”,  ilUM..  yathabhiita,  a  qualification  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  corresponding  exposition  in  MN  9  at  MN  I  55,4.  This  absence  could  be  significant,  as  the 
present  exposition  is  only  concerned  with  the  right  view  of  stream-entry.  Other  Pali  discourses  use  the 
qualification  yathabhiita  when  describing  the  deeper  degree  of  insight  into  the  influxes  that  leads  to  full 
awakening,  cf.  DN  2  at  DN  I  84,4,  DN  10  at  DN  I  209,12,  MN  4  at  MN  I  23,17,  MN  19  at  MN  I  1 17,18, 
MN  27  at  MN  I  183,30,  MN  36  at  MN  I  249,10,  MN  39  at  MN  I  279,25,  MN  51  at  MN  I  348,27,  MN  65  at 
MN  I  442,14,  MN  76  at  MN  I  522,24,  MN  79  at  MN  II  38,37,  MN  94  at  MN  II  162,9,  MN  100  at  MN  II 
212,17,  MN  101  at  MN  II  227,1,  MN  112  at  MN  III  36,21,  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,31,  AN  3:58  at  AN  I 
165,13,  AN  4:198  at  AN  II  211,14,  AN  5:75  at  AN  III  93,11,  and  AN  8:11  at  AN  IV  178,32.  Although 
knowledge  that  is  yathabhiita  is  certainly  also  relevant  to  the  attainment  of  stream-entry  (cf.,  e.g.,  the  ex¬ 
position  of  dassana  suvisuddha  in  SN  35:204  at  SN  IV  192,1.  which  Spk  III  55,8  explains  to  stand  for 
stream-entry;  or  the  description  of  ditthiparisuddhi  in  AN  4:194  at  AN  II  195,28,  a  description  which  AN 
4:196  at  AN  II  202,22  employs  for  the  sammaditthi  of  an  ariyasdvaka),  it  seems  that  when  this  qualifica- 
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The  Madhyama-agama  version  concludes  its  series  of  questions  and  answers  with  a  fi¬ 
nal  inquiry  into  what  still  needs  to  be  done  once  ignorance  has  been  eradicated,  which 
meets  with  the  reply  that  nothing  more  needs  to  be  done  at  that  point.229  The  Samyukta- 
dgarna  discourse  and  the  Sanskrit  version  come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  reporting  that 
once  Mahakotthita  was  told  that  formations  arise  due  to  ignorance,  he  kept  on  asking  if 
there  could  still  be  another  way  of  having  right  view.230  Sariputta  replied  that  since  at  this 
point  ignorance  has  vanished  and  knowledge  has  arisen,  Mahakotthita  was  pushing  his 
line  of  questioning  too  far. 


MN  10  Satipatthana-sutta 

The  Satipatthcina-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  establishing  of  mindfulness”,  offers  in¬ 
structions  on  satipatthana.231  This  discourse  has  a  Pali  parallel  in  the  DTgha-nikdya  and 
two  Chinese  parallels,  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  in  the  Eko tta ri ka - cigama . 23 2 

The  two  Pali  and  the  two  Chinese  versions  begin  by  proclaiming  that  satipatthana  con¬ 
stitutes  the  way  for  the  purification  of  beings  and  for  overcoming  grief  and  sorrow.  The 
Pali  versions  mention  “attaining  the  [true]  method”  as  another  benefit  of  satipatthana 
practice,  while  the  Madhyama-agama  version  speaks  of  “attaining  the  right  principle” 
and  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  of  “attaining  great  wisdom”.233  According  to  the  ex- 


don  is  employed  in  relation  to  insight  into  the  influxes  its  implications  are  full  awakening.  From  this 
viewpoint,  then,  the  absence  of  the  qualification  “in  accordance  with  reality”  in  the  present  passage  in 
MN  9  would  fit  the  context  better  than  its  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  counterparts. 

229  MA  29  at  T  I  464bl  1 . 

230  SA  344  at  T  II  95b5  and  S  474  folio  18V4  in  Tripathi  1962:  54. 

231  The  counterpart  to  the  expression  satipatthana  in  MA  98  at  T  I  582b  11  is  A~!/K  (according  to  Hirakawa 
1997:  1032,  one  of  the  meanings  rendered  by  )U  is  upasthana ),  whereas  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a4  speaks  of 
“settling  of  the  mind”,  Yet  another  rendering  of  satipatthana  can  be  found  in  Samyukta-agama  dis¬ 
courses,  cf.,  e.g.,  SA  614  at  T  II  172al8,  which  employs  and  thus  give  a  stronger  nuance  of  being 
“established  in  mindfulness”.  Regarding  the  character  A;,  as  a  standard  translation  of  smrti  in  Agama  dis¬ 
courses,  Yao  2008:  224  observes  that  its  components  A  and  /[>  suggest  a  literal  meaning  of  “present 
mind”,  thus  capturing  important  nuances  of  smrti  in  its  early  Buddhist  usage. 

232  The  Pali  parallel  is  DN  22  at  DN  II  290-315,  while  the  Chinese  parallels  are  MA  98  at  T  I  582b-584b  and 
EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a-569b.  MA  98  agrees  with  MN  10  on  the  title  (■&, (HIS).  MA  98  has  been  translated 
by  Kuan  2008:  146-154,  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  87-95,  199,  Nhat  Hanh  1990:  151-167,  and  Saddhaloka 
1983:  9-15.  EA  12.1  has  been  translated  by  Huyen-Vi  1989:  39-45,  Nhat  Hanh  1990:  168-177,  and  Pasadi- 
ka  1998:  495-502.  In  addition  to  these,  a  comparative  study  of  different  versions  of  the  four  smrtyupa- 
sthanas  can  be  found  in  Schmithausen  1976;  cf.  also  Sujato  2005;  for  translations  of  the  Pali  commentary 
on  the  Satipatthcina-sutta  cf.  Nanaponika  1951/1973  and  Soma  1941/1981.  MA  98  agrees  with  MN  10  on 
locating  the  discourse  near  the  town  Kammasadhamma  in  the  Kuru  country,  while  EA  12.1  takes  place  in 
Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  Hartmann  1992:  40  notes  that  in  the  Hoernle  collection  an  as  yet  unpublished 
fragment  paralleling  MN  10  at  MN  I  58  can  be  found.  SHT  V  1104  (p.  99)  has  fragments  of  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  smrty upasthana.  For  discourse  quotations  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  notes  258,  281,  and  310. 

233  DN  22  at  DN  II  290,10  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,2:  hayassa  adhigamaya,  MA  98  at  T  I  582bl0: 
and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a3: 


MN  I  55 
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planation  given  in  the  Pali  commentary,  “method”  in  the  present  context  represents  the 
noble  eightfold  path.234  From  this  perspective,  the  different  formulations  of  this  particular 
benefit  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  could  be  similar  in  their  implications. 

The  descriptions  of  the  benefits  of  satipatthana  practice  in  the  two  ( Mahd-)Satipatthci - 
na-suttas  and  the  Ekottarika-dgama  version  culminate  in  the  realization  of  Nirvana,235 
while  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  does  not  explicitly  mention  this  as  a  benefit  of 
satipatthana  practice.236  As  realization  of  Nirvana  features  prominently  in  the  concluding 
part  of  the  same  discourse,  this  again  is  a  difference  that  does  not  seem  to  imply  a  real 
disagreement. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  additionally  proclaims  that  all  Tathagatas  of  past,  pre¬ 
sent,  and  future  times  have,  do,  and  will  reach  awakening  by  overcoming  the  five  hin¬ 
drances,  practising  the  four  satipatthana s,  and  developing  the  seven  factors  of  awaken¬ 
ing.237  A  similar  statement  can  be  found  in  several  Pali  discourses.238  The  Ekottarika-dga¬ 
ma  version  also  refers  to  the  need  to  overcome  the  five  hindrances  at  this  point,  without, 
however,  bringing  in  the  Tathagatas  or  the  seven  factors  of  awakening.239 

It  is  striking  that  both  Chinese  versions  highlight  the  need  to  remove  the  five  hindrances 
right  at  the  outset  of  their  exposition,  a  need  also  mentioned  in  the  Pali  commentary  to 
the  Satipatthana- sutta.240  Judging  from  the  remainder  of  the  exposition  found  in  the  two 
( Mahd-)Satipatthana-suttas  and  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  this  need  should  not  be 
taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  according  to  these  versions  a  task  of  mindfulness  during 
contemplations  of  dharmas  is  to  be  aware  of  the  five  hindrances.  Since  the  instructions 
given  in  this  respect  explicitly  speak  of  being  aware  of  the  arising  and  the  presence  of 
any  of  these  hindrances,  it  would  follow  that  satipatthana  can  be  undertaken  when  they 
are  present,  so  that  the  reference  to  their  removal  does  not  seem  to  intend  stipulating 
their  absence  as  a  necessary  condition  to  be  fulfilled  before  being  able  to  embark  on  sati- 
patthdna  meditation  at  all.241 

In  fact,  according  to  a  discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  the  four  satipatthana s  should 
be  developed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  five  hindrances,  a  statement  which  would 
be  meaningless  if  their  removal  were  required  for  being  able  to  undertake  satipatthana 


234  Ps  I  236,6:  iiayo  vuccati  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo. 

235  DN  22  at  DN  II  290,10  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,2:  nibbanassa  sacchikiriydya,  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a3: 

/Mpfi- 

236  The  realization  of  Nirvana  is  also  absent  from  listings  of  the  benefits  of  satipatthana  in  SA  535  at  T  II 
139a20,  SA  607  at  T  II  171al0,  and  SA  1189  at  T  II  322bl. 

237  MA  98  at  T  I  582b  1 1 . 

238  DN  16  at  DN  II  83,18,  DN  28  at  DN  III  101,10,  and  SN  47:12  at  SN  V  160,27. 

239  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a4. 

240  Ps  I  244,9. 

241  MN  10  at  MN  I  60,12  (cf.  also  DN  22  at  DN  II  300,10):  santam  va  ajjhattam  kamacchandam,  atthi  me  aj- 

jhattam  kamacchando  ti  pajanati,  and  yathci  ca  anuppannassa  kamacchandassa  uppado  hoti,  tan  ca  pa- 
janati  (Se-MN  I  1 1 1,6:  kamachandam,  kamachando,  kamachandassa),  with  its  counterpart  in  MA  98  at  T I 
584a24:  |Nm  and  jS. 
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practice.242  The  removal  of  the  five  hindrances  would,  however,  constitute  a  prerequisite 
for  advanced  stages  of  practice,  and  thereby  for  attaining  the  range  of  benefits  described 
in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions.243  This  would  fit  with  the  Chinese  versions’  reference  to 
the  need  of  removing  the  five  hindrances  in  close  proximity  to  their  highlighting  of  the 
benefits  of  satipatthana  practice. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  continues  by  explaining  why  satipatthana  can  be 
reckoned  a  “one  going  way”  for  the  purification  of  beings  and  for  overcoming  grief  and 
sorrow.  According  to  its  explanation,  “one”  represents  mental  one -pointedness  and  “way” 
stands  for  the  noble  eightfold  path.244  The  Ekottarika-agama  version’s  explanation  there¬ 
by  highlights  that  the  range  of  benefits  of  satipatthana,  from  purification  to  realization  of 
Nirvana,  require  satipatthana  practice  to  be  undertaken  as  part  of  an  integral  practice  of 
the  entire  noble  eightfold  path  and  in  such  a  way  that  mental  one -pointedness  is  devel¬ 
oped. 

Similar  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  version’s  reference  to  the  “one  going  way”  of  satipat¬ 
thana,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  speaks  of  satipatthana  as  the  “one  way”,  and  the 
two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas  use  the  expression  “one  going  way”.245 

The  Pali  commentary  explains  the  expression  “one  going  way”  in  five  ways,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  it  could  stand  for  a  single  way  (in  the  sense  of  being  straight  or  direct);  a  way  to 
be  undertaken  alone;  a  way  leading  to  the  one  goal  of  Nirvana;  a  way  taught  by  the  “One” 
(the  Buddha);  and  a  way  found  only  in  Buddhism.246  The  same  Pali  expression  recurs  in 
another  discourse,  which  describes  a  man  walking  along  a  “one  going  way”  that  leads  to 
a  pit,  on  seeing  which  one  would  anticipate  him  sooner  or  later  to  fall  into  that  pit.247  This 
usage  suggests  straightness  of  direction  as  a  main  implication  of  this  expression,  an  im¬ 
plication  that  would  correspond  to  the  first  of  the  five  commentarial  explanations.  Hence 


242  AN  9:64  at  AN  IV  458,12. 

243  On  the  need  to  remove  the  five  hindrances  prior  to  being  able  to  attain  realization  cf.,  e.g.,  AN  5:51  at  AN 
III  63,22.  A  counterpart  to  AN  5:51,  EA2  19  at  T  II  879al  (a  discourse  in  an  Ekottarika-agama  whose 
translation  the  Taisho  edition  attributes  to  An  Shigao  (AffiS))),  similarly  presents  the  five  hindrances  as 
what  obstructs  true  vision  (with  the  difference  that  the  fourth  hindrance  in  its  listing  speaks  of  the  five 
[types  of]  delight,  A  (A  instead  of  restlessness-and-worry). 

244  EA  12.1  at  Til  568a5. 

245  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a2:  -  -AM  (Hirakawa  1997:  157  lists  V gam,  gamana,  and  gamin  for  A).  MA  98  at  T 

I  582b9:  — ju,  DN  22  at  DN  II  290,8  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  55,31:  ekayano  maggo.  EA  12.1  is  the  first  dis¬ 
course  in  a  chapter  entitled  “one  going  way”,  SAM.  a  title  that  differs  in  letter  but  is  equivalent  in  mean¬ 
ing  to  — AM-  By  using  the  expression  “one  going  way”  as  the  chapter  heading,  the  Ekottarika-agama 
appears  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  this  qualification  of  satipatthana  practice.  SA  535  at  T  II  139a20, 
SA  607  at  T  II  171al0,  and  SA  1189  at  T  II  322bl  employ  the  expression  — IflM,  apparently  confounding 
ekayana  with  ekayana ,  cf.  also  Nattier  2007:  188.  A  quotation  of  this  introductory  proclamation  on  the 
four  satipatthanas  as  the  ‘one  going  way’  for  the  purification  of  beings  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahavibha- 
sa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  943al8:  ,  If 

246  Ps  I  229,17;  cf.  also  Analayo  2003a:  27-29;  for  a  counterpart  to  this  commentarial  gloss  in  the  Udanalah- 
kara,  preserved  in  Tocharian,  cf.  fragment  29bl-4  in  Sieg  1949:  49. 

247  MN  12  at  MN  I  75,1. 
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a  central  import  of  this  Pali  expression  would  be  that  satipatthana  constitutes  a  “direct” 
way  to  purification  and  the  realization  of  Nirvana.248 

Instead  of  referring  to  the  five  hindrances  or  to  the  noble  eightfold  path  already  in  their 
introduction,  the  Pali  versions  have  a  passage  that  recurs  elsewhere  in  the  Pali  discourses 
as  the  definition  of  right  mindfulness.249  This  passage  relates  mindfulness  to  being  dili¬ 
gent,  clearly  comprehending,  and  free  from  desires  or  dejection  in  regard  to  the  world.250 
While  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  does  not  have  such  a  passage,  the  Ekottarika-dga- 

ma  version  similarly  speaks  of  discarding  evil  thoughts  and  being  free  from  worry  and  de- 

•  •  1 

jection. 

The  same  Ekottarika-agama  version  further  expands  the  topic  of  overcoming  worry 
and  dejection  by  mentioning  that  the  contemplating  monk  experiences  joy  and  delight.252 
Throughout  its  subsequent  exposition,  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  keeps  coming 
back  to  this  presence  of  joy  and  delight  while  undertaking  satipatthana,  indicating  that 
even  practices  such  as  contemplating  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  body,  or  the 
stages  of  decay  of  a  corpse,  can  result  in  joy  and  delight.253 

The  stipulation  found  in  the  two  (Malid-)Satipatthdna-suttas  on  the  need  to  combine 
mindfulness  with  being  diligent,  with  clear  comprehension,  and  with  removing  desires 
and  dejection  in  regard  to  the  world  recurs  in  a  discourse  in  the  DTrgha-dgama,  in  Sans¬ 
krit  fragments  that  treat  of  the  four  satipatthana s,  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the 
Mahdparinirv ana- siltra. 254  The  same  can  be  found,  moreover,  in  the  Dharmaskandha 

248  An  alternative  perspective  on  the  term  is  provided  by  Kuan  2001:  164,  who  suggests  that  the  expression 
“ ekayana-magga  could  imply  that  the  four  satipatthanas  constitute  the  path  which  is  a  converging  point 
for  various  types  of  practices”,  noting  that  “this  interpretation  of  ekayana-magga  can  also  explain  why  the 
Satipatthana  Samyutta  ...  only  contain[s]  general  guidelines  with  very  limited  concrete  descriptions  of 
how  to  practise.  As  a  guideline,  the  four  satipatthanas  are  to  be  applied  to  various  sets  of  practices,  or 
cover  these  practices”.  A  related  understanding  of  the  term  is  suggested  by  Nattier  2007:  199,  who  identi¬ 
fies  ‘point  of  confluence’  as  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  term  in  Vedic  literature  and,  based  on  noting  that 
expositions  of  an  ekayana  path  are  usually  followed  by  listing  several  different  items  (as  in  the  present 
case  ‘four"  satipatthanas ),  suggests  that  “the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term  is  the  conjunction  of  origi¬ 
nally  separate  elements”.  Hence  “the  best  translation  of  ekayano  maggo  might  be  ‘unified"  or  ‘integrated’ 
path”,  standing  for  “a  path  consisting  of  a  combination  of  practices”. 

249  E.g.,  at  SN  45:8  at  SN  V  9,26. 

250  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,4:  dtdpT  sampajd.no  satimd  vineyya  loke  abhijjhadomanassam,  cf.  also  DN  22  at  DN  II 
290,13. 

251  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568al  1:  i&WSM- 

252  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568al4: 

253  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a23  speaks  of  the  arising  of  joy  and  delight,  in  relation  to  contemplation  of  the 
anatomical  parts,  and  at  T  II  568bl0  in  relation  to  contemplating  a  decaying  corpse.  Cf.  also  SN  47:10  at 
SN  V  157,4,  which  also  speaks  of  the  presence  of  happiness  when  undertaking  body  contemplation:  kdye 
kaydnupassT  viliardmi  atapT  sampajdno  satimd  sukham  asmi  ti  pajandti  (Ce-SN  V.l  284,5:  sukhitasmT  ti). 

254  DA  4  at  T  I  35c27:  |f SHT  I  614  folio  aVl-3  (p.  272,  cf.  also  SHT  IV  p. 
338):  atapi  smrtimam  samprajana  viniyabhidhyd  l[o]k[e  daurjmanasyam ,  cf.  also  Pischel  1904:  1143  and 
Hosoda  1989a:  544,  parts  of  which  have  also  been  preserved  in  SHT  III  862R  (p.  Ill)  and  in  SHT  V  1 180 
Al  (p.  174,  identified  in  SHT  VII  p.  286);  cf.  also  SHT  IX  3039  (p.  333).  Mahaparinirvdna-sutra  frag- 
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and  in  the  Sariputrabhidharma ,255  in  the  Srdvakabhumi,256  as  well  as  in  such  works  as  the 
Arthaviniscaya-sutra,  the  Dasabhumika-sutra,  the  Pancavimsatisahasrika  Prcijhdpdra- 
mita,  and  the  Satasahasrika  Prajndparamitd251 
These  passages  combine  this  stipulation  with  the  need  to  contemplate  body,  feelings, 
mind,  and  dharmas  internally,  externally,  and  internally-and-externally.  The  need  to  un¬ 
dertake  contemplation  internally,  externally,  and  internally-and-externally  is  also  taken 
into  account  in  the  two  ( Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas  and  in  their  parallels  in  the  Madhya- 
ma-dgama  and  Ekottarika-agama ,258  According  to  the  explanation  offered  in  another  Pali 
discourse,  to  undertake  internal  and  external  contemplation  refers  to  developing  mindful¬ 
ness  not  only  towards  oneself  (internally),  but  also  towards  others  (externally).259 


ment  S  360  folio  167R2-3  and  folio  173V2-3  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  15  and  18,  combine  the  same  stipula¬ 
tion  with  the  instruction  to  contemplate  internally,  externally  and  internally-and-externally,  as  does  DA  4, 
thereby  closely  agreeing  with  the  Pali  instructions.  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Mahaparinirvana- 
sutra  version  that  can  be  found  in  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T 
XXIV  387b24,  also  speaks  of  contemplating  internally,  externally  and  internally-and-externally  in  order 
to  “subdue  desire  and  aversion,  as  well  as  dejection  and  vexation”,  PA  (A  j=f  ,5.  #  'S  f S5- 

255  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Dharmaskandha,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  475c28,  reads  “endowed  with  right 
energy,  right  comprehension,  and  right  mindfulness,  discarding  worldly  desire  and  dejection”,  A-HTFSi? 
Tf-AlTf-A.  fsktifiJlt.  The  Sariputrabhidharma,  T  1548  at  T  XXVIII  613all.  reads  “with  effort  and  en¬ 
ergy,  conjoined  with  clear  comprehension  and  mindfulness,  discarding  worldly  desire  and  dejection".  ®l 

If  )ft,  ffilEl?#, 

256  The  Srdvakabhumi  in  Shukla  1973:  299,18  or  SSG  2007:  188,8  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  441al6  gives  in  fact 
a  detailed  exposition  to  this  topic,  examining  several  possible  interpretation  of  the  distinction  between 
internal,  external,  and  internal-and-external  practice. 

257  The  Arthaviniscaya-sutra  in  Samtani  1971:  28,10,  the  Dasabhumika-sutra  in  Rahder  1926:  38,18,  Vaidya 
1967:  24,17,  or  Kondo  1983:  68,12,  the  Pancavimsatisahasrika  Prajndparamitd  in  Dutt  1934/2000:  204,4; 
and  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Satasahasrika  Prajndparamitd  in  Ghosa  1914:  1427,  cf.  also  La- 
motte  1970a:  1121-1123. 

258  DN  22  at  DN  II  292,1,  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,27,  MA  98  at  T  I  582b27,  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568all.  MA  98 
differs  from  the  other  versions  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  speak  of  contemplating  “internally-and-externally”, 
in  addition  to  contemplating  “internally”  and  contemplating  “externally”.  A  discourse  quotation  with  the 
instructions  on  internal  and  external  contemplation  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  6.15  in  Pradhan  1967: 
342,7,  paralleling  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,27;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  12b4  or  Q  (5595) 
thu  45b8. 

259  DN  18  at  DN  II  216,15  speaks  of  practising  satipatthdna  “externally  in  relation  to  the  bodies  of  others  ... 

the  dharmas  of  others”,  bahiddha  parakdye  ...  bahiddhb  paradhammesu,  something  to  be  undertaken 
based  on  having  at  first  contemplated  internally  and  thereby  developed  proficiency  in  concentration.  The 
parallel  DA  4  at  T  I  36al  indicates  that  “having  contemplated  the  body  internally,  one  arouses  knowledge 
of  the  bodies  of  others”  (followed  by  listing  feelings,  mental  states,  and  dharmas  in  the  same  way),  P-]J§' 
SUE,  A  fill#  E.  This  passage  is  preceded  by  distinguishing  between  internal  and  external  contemplation, 
so  that  its  implications  would  be  similar  to  DN  18.  Another  instance  reflecting  this  understanding  occurs 
in  a  recently  discovered  manuscript  in  Chinese,  possibly  containing  a  text  by  An  Shigao  (jz  ftfjfj),  which 
explicitly  speaks  of  undertaking  satipatthdna  contemplation  in  regard  to  oneself,  ®@,  and  in  regard  to 
others,  ®f|f(A,  cf.  Zacchetti  2003:  255-256  and  271  note  88.  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568all,  however,  relates  the 
qualification  “oneself’  to  internal  and  to  external  contemplation,  reading:  and  Alii®. 
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A  difference  in  sequence  between  the  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas  and  their  Chinese 
parallels  is  that  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  turns  to  such  internal,  external,  and  inter- 
nal-and-external  contemplation  already  in  its  introductory  part,  thereby  treating  this 
stipulation  as  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  satipatthana  practice,  while  in  the  other 
three  versions  the  same  stipulation  forms  part  of  a  passage  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  mindfulness  exercises.  Although  this  difference  in  sequence  is  of  less  conse¬ 
quence  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Vibhanga,  a  work  represent¬ 
ing  early  Theravada  Abhidharma  thought,  also  directly  combines  the  need  to  be  diligent, 
etc.,  with  the  need  to  practise  internally,  externally,  and  internally-and-externally.260  In 
this  respect,  the  presentation  in  the  Vibhanga  is  thus  closer  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  ver¬ 
sion  than  to  the  Pali  discourses. 

The  two  ( Mahdi-) Sa tipatthdna-suttas  conclude  each  mindfulness  exercise  with  an  in¬ 
struction  to  contemplate  arising,  passing  away,  and  arising-and-passing  away,  followed 
by  indicating  that  mindfulness  should  be  established  merely  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
and  for  furthering  the  continuity  of  mindfulness.261  The  same  instruction  closes  by  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  meditating  monk  should  dwell  independent  and  without  clinging  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world.262 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  instead  describes  how  mindfulness  is  established  in  its 
respective  object,  followed  by  mentioning  the  presence  of  knowledge,  vision,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  realization.263  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  concludes  each  of  its  exposi¬ 
tions  of  an  entire  satipatthana  by  proclaiming  that  practice  undertaken  according  to  the 
instructions  given,  even  for  a  very  short  period,  can  be  reckoned  as  proper  satipatthana. 
This  proclamation  mentions  not  only  monks,  but  also  explicitly  refers  to  nuns  as  practi¬ 
tioners  of  proper  satipatthana ,264 

The  absence  of  an  explicit  reference  to  contemplation  of  impermanence  in  the  Madhya- 
ma-dgama  version  is  significant,  since  according  to  another  Pali  discourse  such  aware¬ 
ness  of  arising  and  passing  away  marks  the  difference  between  a  mere  establishment  of 
mindfulness  and  the  full  development  ( bhdvand )  of  satipatthana.265 


260  Vibh  193,2.  For  a  discussion  of  the  early  parts  of  the  Vibhanga  in  the  light  of  the  Dharmaskandha  cf. 
Frauwallner  1964:  75-79  and  id.  1971a:  107-112.  Law  1930a:  189  sums  up:  “the  Vibhanga  ...  is  the  first 
and  the  earliest  of  the  Abhidhamma  books”. 

261  I  take  the  prefix  pad-  in  patissatimattaya  in  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,33  in  its  temporal  nuance  of  “again”,  in 
the  sense  of  pointing  to  the  absence  of  lapses  in  mindfulness  and  therewith  to  its  continuity. 

262  DN  22  at  DN  II  292,8  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,33. 

263  MA  98  at  T  I  582b23: 

264  MA  98  at  T  I  583c22:  igfbfi,  fchfxlb,  Mr&Mi  the  same  recurs  for 

feelings,  mind,  and  dharmas  at  T  I  584a4.  T  I  584al3,  and  T  I  584bl4. 

265  SN  47:40  at  SN  V  183,15.  Schmithausen  1976:  256  note  33  draws  attention  to  different  forms  of  the  loca¬ 
tive  used  in  this  part  of  the  satipatthana  instruction.  Thus,  e.g.,  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,30+31+32  (taking  mind¬ 
fulness  of  breathing  as  an  example)  employs  kayasmim.  (in  the  expression  samudayadhammanupassT  vd 
kayasmim  viharati)  instead  of  kciye  used  for  the  same  exercise  in  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,11+28+29+35  (in  the 
expression  kaye  kayanupassT).  Ibid,  takes  this  to  be  an  indication  that  contemplation  of  arising  and  pass- 
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The  Ekottarika-agama  version,  however,  does  cover  the  topic  of  impermanence  by 
speaking  of  the  body  as  being  impermanent  and  subject  to  breaking  up,  and  by  instruct¬ 
ing  to  contemplate  arising,  passing  away,  and  arising-and-passing  away  in  regard  to  each 
of  the  other  three  satipatthanas.266 

Similar  to  the  two  (M a  h  d-)S  a  tip  atth  dna-suttas,  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  also 
speaks  of  attaining  knowledge  and  dwelling  independently.  Unlike  the  two  ( Mahd-)Sati - 
patthana-suttas,  however,  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  indicates  that  by  dwelling  inde¬ 
pendently  the  meditator  experiences  joy  and  delight,  does  not  allow  worldly  perceptions 
to  arise,  is  free  from  vacillation,  and  finally  realizes  Nirvana.267  This  presentation  in  the 
Ekottarika-agama  version  parallels  several  other  Pali  passages  that  relate  the  absence  of 
clinging  to  anything  -  mentioned  in  the  two  ( M  a  li  a  - )  Sa  tipattha  na  -  s  utta  s  together  with 
dwelling  independently  -  to  the  breakthrough  to  full  awakening.268  In  this  way,  the  Ekot¬ 
tarika-agama  version  makes  explicit  what  seems  to  be  implicit  in  the  (Mahd-)Satipat- 
thdna-suttas,  namely  that  the  expression  “to  dwell  independently  and  be  free  from  cling¬ 
ing  to  anything”  points  to  a  level  of  insight  that  borders  on  the  decisive  breakthrough  to 
awakening. 

The  two  Pali  versions  expound  the  first  satipatthdna  -  contemplation  of  the  body  -  by 
describing  the  practice  of: 

mindfulness  of  breathing, 

mindfulness  of  postures, 

mindfulness  of  bodily  activities, 

reviewing  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  body, 

reviewing  the  four  elements  as  constituents  of  the  body, 

viewing  a  dead  body  in  nine  stages  of  decay. 

The  two  Chinese  versions  differ  considerably  from  this  pattern  and  from  each  other, 
since  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  has  several  additional  exercises,  while  the  Ekottari- 


ing  away  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  instruction.  An  alternative  explanation  could  be  that  kayasmim 
is  used  as  a  more  emphatic  locative  form  when  the  term  stands  on  its  own,  whereas  kaye  is  used  encliti- 
cally  when  the  locative  form  directly  precedes  kayanupassi. 

266  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568b25  instructs  to  contemplate  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  body  and  at  T  II  568cl3,  T 
II  569all,  and  T  II  569b4  directs  mindfulness  to  the  impermanent  nature  of  feelings,  states  of  mind,  and 
dharmas,  in  each  instance  speaking  of  H/'£.  |§r|£,  and  ■’SfifS/iS  (corresponding  to  samudayadhamma,  va- 
yadhamma ,  and  samudayavayadhamma).  The  need  to  contemplate  arising,  passing  away,  and  arising-and- 
passing  away  is  also  mentioned  in  the  satipatthdna  instructions  in  the  Sariputrabhidharma,  T  1548  at  T 
XXVIII  614bl5. 

267  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568cl5  (in  regard  to  contemplation  of  feelings):  MPfttfciSsM  £) &§$§,  T'ffitftfSlfS,  St'S 

NT- Jtffi,  mmm.  A  similar  instruction  recurs  for  mind  and  dharmas  in  EA  12.1  at  T  II 
569al3  and  T  II  569b7. 

268  The  expression  na  (ca)  kind  loke  upadiyati  occurs  in  such  contexts  in  DN  15  at  DN  II  68,8,  MN  37  at 
MN  I  251,30,  MN  140  at  MN  III  244,23,  SN  12:51  at  SN  II  82,17,  SN  35:30  at  SN  IV  23,7,  SN  35:31  at 
SN  IV  24,16,  SN  35:90  at  SN  IV  65,34,  SN  35:91  at  SN  IV  67,5,  SN  35:193  at  SN  IV  168,6,  and  AN  7:58 
at  AN  IV  88,21. 
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ka-agama  presents  a  comparatively  short  account  of  body  contemplation,  covering  only 
four  exercises  (see  table  1.11). 

Table  1.11:  Contemplation  of  the  Body  in  MN  10  and  its  Parallels 


MN  10 

MA  98 

EA  12.1 

breathing  (1) 

postures  (— ►  2) 

anatomical  parts  (— >  4) 

postures  (2) 

activities  (— ►  3) 

4  elements  (— ►  5) 

activities  (3) 

counter  unwholesome  mental  state 

bodily  orifices 

anatomical  parts  (4) 

forceful  mind  control 

decaying  corpse  (— ►  6) 

4  elements  (5) 
decaying  corpse  (6) 

breathing  (— »  1) 

bodily  experience  of  4  jhanas 

perception  of  light 

grasp  sign  of  contemplation 

anatomical  parts  (— >  4) 

6  elements  (— >  5) 
decaying  corpse  (— ►  6) 

(A  1-3) 

Common  ground  between  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  are  the  anatomical  constitution 
of  the  body,  the  elements,  and  a  corpse  in  different  stages  of  decay  as  objects  of  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  body.269  Mindfulness  of  breathing,  of  the  postures,  and  of  activities  are  not 
found  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  account.  These  exercises  can  be  found  in  the  Madhyama- 
dgcima  discourse,  however,  and  also  in  the  Sariputrabhidharma.210 

Although  the  Ekottarikci-dgama  exposition  of  this  first  satipatthdna  is  rather  brief, 
other  works  of  the  Theravada  tradition  present  mindfulness  of  the  body  in  an  even  briefer 
fashion.  The  Patisambhidhcimagga  has  only  the  two  exercises  of  contemplating  the 
body’s  anatomy  and  the  four  elements,  and  the  Vibhahga ’s  exposition  of  this  satipat¬ 
thdna  mentions  only  a  single  exercise,  which  is  contemplation  of  the  body’s  anatomical 
parts.271 

Similar  to  the  exposition  found  in  the  Patisambhidhcimagga,  the  Dharmciskandha  lists 
only  the  anatomical  parts  and  the  elements  for  contemplation  of  the  body.272 


269  DN  22  at  DN  II  293,10,  DN  II  294,14,  and  DN  II  295,6,  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,13+35  and  MN  I  58,9,  MA  98 
at  T  I  583b5+17+24,  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568al8+24  and  T  II  568b4.  Based  on  a  comparative  study  of  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  of  the  first  satipatthdna,  Schmithausen  1976:  250  suggests  that  awareness  of  the  body's 
postures  may  have  been  the  most  original  version  of  mindfulness  of  the  body,  since,  unlike  some  of  the 
other  body  contemplations  listed,  its  nature  corresponds  best  to  the  type  of  mindful  observation  found  in 
the  other  satipatthdna s.  Bronkhorst  1985:  311,  based  on  the  Vibhahga’s  presentation,  takes  contemplation 
of  the  anatomical  parts  to  be  instead  the  most  ancient  form  of  this  satipatthdna. 

270  T  1548  at  T  XXVIII  613b3;  cf.  also  the  Pahcavimsatisahasrikd  Prajndpdramita  in  Dutt  1934/2000:  204,7. 

271  Patis  II  232,9  and  Vibh  193,17.  Notably,  this  presentation  forms  part  of  the  Vibhahga’s  suttantabhajaniya, 
its  “analysis  according  to  the  method  of  the  discourses”. 

272  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  476a8+29,  a  difference  being  that  the  Dharmaskandha  speaks  of  six  elements,  instead 
of  the  four  elements  found  in  the  Patisambhidhamagga  and  in  the  two  Satipatthdna-suttas,  a  presentation 
in  accordance  with  MA  98  at  T  I  583b21,  which  also  has  six  elements  in  its  respective  body  contempla- 
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The  first  exercise  taken  up  in  the  two  (Maha-)Satipatthdna-suttas  is  mindfulness  of 
breathing,  a  form  of  practice  found  also  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  of  exercises,  but  rather  comes  after 
awareness  of  postures  and  bodily  activities.  The  Sariputrabhidharma  agrees  in  this  re¬ 
spect  with  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  as  it  also  places  mindfulness  of  postures  and 
activities  before  mindfulness  of  breathing.273 

The  instructions  for  mindfulness  of  breathing  given  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse 
correspond  closely  to  the  Pali  instructions,  which  speak  at  first  of  simply  knowing  in- 
and  out-breath,  and  then  instruct  to  know  if  in-  and  out-breath  are  long  or  short,  followed 
by  training  in  experiencing  the  whole  body  and  in  calming  the  bodily  formations.274 

A  difference  in  relation  to  this  exercise  is  that  the  Madhyama-agama  version  does  not 
have  the  simile  of  the  turner,  found  in  the  two  ( Maha-)Satipatthana-suttas .  Another 
difference  is  that  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  also  does  not  describe  that  the  practi¬ 
tioner  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  retires  to  a  secluded  spot,  where  he  sits  down  cross- 
legged  and  establishes  mindfulness  in  front.275 

Regarding  the  exercise  described  next  in  the  two  ( M a h d - ) Sa tipatth a na -suttas,  mindful¬ 
ness  of  the  four  postures,  the  Madhyama-agama  instructions  additionally  direct  mindful¬ 
ness  to  the  activities  of  going  to  sleep  and  waking  up.276 


tion.  The  same  can  also  be  found  in  Sanskrit  fragments  of  a  text  of  uncertain  authorship  containing  medi¬ 
tation  instructions,  the  “Yogalehrbuch”,  folio  128R6  in  Schlingloff  1964:  86. 

273  T  1548  at  T  XXVIII  613b3;  the  same  is  also  the  case  for  the  Pancavimsatisahasrika  Prajndpdramita  in 
Dutt  1934/2000:  204,8;  for  a  discussion  of  this  sequential  difference  cf.  Analayo  2003a:  1 17-120. 

274  In  regard  to  the  last  of  these  steps,  MA  98  at  T  I  582cl7  agrees  with  DN  22  and  MN  10  in  instructing  to 
calm  the  “bodily  formations”  when  breathing  in,  ihli'fTJi-A,  but  in  regard  to  breathing  out  it  speaks  of 
calming  the  “verbal  formations”,  ihn fxiATi,  a  pattern  that  can  be  found  also  in  MA  81  at  T  I  555bl4. 
This  would  be  an  error  that  occurred  during  textual  transmission,  as  the  pattern  of  the  instructions  in  all 
other  cases  simply  applies  to  the  out-breath  what  has  been  done  during  the  in-breath.  Minh  Chau  1964/ 
1991:  89  comments  that  the  Pali  version’s  reference  to  bodily  activities  “offers  [the]  more  correct  read¬ 
ing”.  Other  expositions  of  these  four  steps  of  mindfulness  of  breathing,  found  in  SA  803  at  T  II  206b  1  or 
in  SA  810  at  T  II  208a27,  speak  of  calming  the  bodily  formations  on  both  occasions,  when  breathing  in 
and  when  breathing  out.  Although  the  reference  to  verbal  formations  could  be  understood  in  line  with  the 
definition  given  in  SA  568  at  T  II  150a24  as  representing  initial  and  sustained  mental  application,  Jj;, 
TfSIL  AfeHff,  a  reference  to  these  two  would  not  fit  the  present  context  too  well. 

275  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,12:  arannagato  va  rukkhamiilagato  va  sunndgaragato  va  nisuiati,  pallankam  cibhu- 
jitva  ujum  kayam  panidhaya  parimukham  satim  upatthapetva,  cf.  also  DN  22  at  DN  II  291,3. 

276  MA  98  at  T  I  582b21:  EPJj&lBK,  SM^lg,  BESPlttlgg.  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,1  speaks  of  directing 
mindfulness  to  the  body  “in  whatever  way  the  body  may  be  disposed”,  yatha  yatha  va  pan’  assa  kayo 
panihito  hod ,  cf.  also  DN  22  at  DN  II  292,14,  an  expression  that  enjoins  continuity  of  awareness  in  any 
posture  and  thus  would  implicitly  also  cover  the  two  additional  activities  mentioned  in  MA  98.  Falling 
asleep  and  waking  up  recur  in  DN  22,  MN  10,  and  MA  98  in  relation  to  clear  comprehension  of  activities, 
where,  however,  the  task  appears  to  be  slightly  different,  since  the  additional  presence  of  sampajdna/JE^H 
requires  not  only  being  mindful,  but  also  undertaking  these  activities  in  a  proper  and  befitting  way.  A  to 
some  degree  related  form  of  practice  among  the  Jains,  quoted  in  Jaini  1979/1998:  66  note  56  as  stemming 
from  Dasaveydliya  4.7,  requires  to  be  aware  in  any  of  the  four  postures  and  while  eating  or  speaking,  ja- 
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In  the  case  of  the  subsequent  exercise,  concerned  with  bodily  activities  carried  out  with 
clear  comprehension,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  has  fewer  activities  than  the  two 
(. Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas ,  since  it  does  not  mention  such  activities  as  looking  ahead 
and  looking  away,  eating  and  drinking,  or  defecating  and  urinating.277  The  ( Mahd-)Sati - 
patthana-suttas  and  the  Madhyama-agama  version  agree  on  mentioning  the  bodily  ac¬ 
tivities  of  wearing  the  robes  and  carrying  the  alms  bowl,  in  regard  to  which  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  instructions  additionally  indicate  that  this  should  be  undertaken  “skilfully” 
and  “with  orderly  manner  and  appearance”.278  This  additional  qualification  fits  the  com- 
mentarial  explanation  of  clear  comprehension  of  bodily  activities,  an  explanation  which 
highlights  the  need  to  be  aware  of  puipose  and  suitability  in  regard  to  wearing  one’s 
robes  and  carrying  one’s  alms  bowl.279  In  a  similar  vein,  other  Pali  discourses  indicate 
that  a  monk  or  a  nun  should  wear  their  robes  and  carry  their  alms  bowl  in  an  agreeable 
way.280 

mn  i  57  Having  described  mindfulness  of  breathing,  postures,  and  bodily  activities,  the  two 
(Mahd-)Sati pattlidna-suttas  continue  with  mindfulness  of  the  anatomical  parts,  of  the 
four  elements,  and  of  a  dead  body  in  various  stages  of  decay.  These  three  exercises  are 
found  in  both  of  their  Chinese  parallels. 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  present  contemplation  of  the  anatomical  parts  in  similar 
ways,281  qualifying  this  exercise  as  a  contemplation  of  impurity  (asuci).2S2  The  Ekottari- 


yam  care,  jayam  citthe,  jayamase,  jayam  sae,  jayam  bhumjamto  bhasamto,  a  form  of  practice  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  avoid  evil  activities. 

277  MA  98  at  T  I  582b25.  The  same  activities  appear  to  be  also  absent  from  a  description  of  clear  comprehen¬ 
sion  in  the  Mahaparinirv ana- sutra,  as  fragment  S  360  folio  167V6  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  15  continues 
after  samghaticivarapatradharane  straightaway  with  gate  sthite  nisamne  sayite  (in  contrast,  MN  10  at 
MN  I  57,7  follows  sanghatipattacivaradharane  with  asite  ptte  khdyite  sayite  and  uccarapassavakamme 
before  turning  to  gate  thite  nisinne  sutte).  The  Chinese  DTrgha-agama  version  of  the  same  discourse,  DA 
2  at  T  I  14a3,  does  speak  of  clear  comprehension  in  regard  to  looking  in  different  directions  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  eating  and  drinking  (cf.  the  translation  in  Yit  2008:  273  note  17),  as  does  the  Sravakabhumi  in 
Shukla  1973:  11,12  or  SSG  1998:  20,5  and  in  T  1579  at  T  XXX  397bl7  (for  a  detailed  exposition  of  clear 
comprehension  cf.  the  same  work  in  Shukla  1973:  111,11  or  SSG  1998:  172,1  and  in  T  1579  at  T  XXX 
413c29).  The  set  of  activities  described  in  DN  22  at  DN  II  292,25  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,5  appears  to  be  a 
standard  pericope  for  proper  conduct  in  the  Pali  discourses.  The  importance  of  such  proper  conduct  is 
reflected  in  MN  67  at  MN  I  460,9  and  AN  4:122  at  AN  II  123,29,  according  to  which  a  monk’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  submit  to  instructions  on  how  to  undertake  these  activities  can  eventually  lead  him  to  disrob¬ 
ing.  A  description  of  proper  conduct  in  the  Jain  tradition,  cited  in  Deo  1956:  487,  also  covers  defecating 
and  urinating. 

278  MA  98  at  T  I  582b25. 

279  Ps  I  253,15:  satthakasampajaiina  and  sappdyasampajanna. 

280  AN  4:103  at  AN  II  104,10  and  AN  10:98  at  AN  V  201,15,  which  speak  of  doing  these  in  a  manner  that  is 
“pleasing”  or  “agreeable”,  pasadika. 

281  Unlike  DN  22  at  DN  II  293,14  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,17,  MA  98  at  T  I  583b8  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a20 
explicitly  mention  the  brain,  |§j,  in  their  lists  of  anatomical  parts.  Vism  240,24  explains  that  the  brain  is 
not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas  since  it  is  implicitly  covered  by  “bone  mar¬ 
row”,  atthiminjd.  The  brain  occurs  in  a  somewhat  similar  list  of  bodily  parts  in  Sn  1:11  at  Sn  199,  cf.  also 
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ka-agama  version  additionally  highlights  the  impossibility  of  having  desire  in  regard  to 
this  body,  doubtlessly  as  a  result  of  undertaking  this  exercise.283 

The  two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas  and  the  Madhyama-agama  version  illustrate  this 
mindfulness  practice  with  the  example  of  looking  at  a  bag  full  of  grains.284  Such  a  “dou¬ 
ble-mouthed  bag”  full  of  grains  appears  to  have  been  a  tool  for  sowing,  with  an  upper 
opening  for  receiving  the  seeds  and  a  lower  opening  as  an  outlet  for  the  grains  when 
sowing.284 

This  simile  could  have  suggested  itself  by  analogy  with  the  human  body,  which  simi¬ 
larly  has  an  “upper  opening”  for  receiving  food  and  a  “lower  opening”  as  the  outlet  for 
faeces.  On  this  interpretation,  the  simile  of  the  “double-mouthed  bag”  would  also  hint  at 
the  dependence  of  the  body  on  a  regular  supply  of  nourishment,  which  soon  enough  will 
turn  into  faeces  and  urine  in  need  of  being  discarded  again. 

The  two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  take  up  con¬ 
templation  of  the  body  in  terms  of  the  four  elements  of  earth,  water,  fire  and  wind  in 
similar  ways.  286  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  adds  the  elements  space  and  con¬ 
sciousness  to  these  four,  thereby  covering  six  elements.287  To  consider  the  set  of  six  ele¬ 
ments  as  an  object  of  body  contemplation  is  to  some  extent  unexpected,  since  in  this  way 
body  contemplation  also  covers  the  element  of  consciousness,  an  element  that  does  not 


Khp  2,9,  in  a  Gandhan  discourse  fragment  in  Glass  2007:  135,  Senior  KharosthI  fragment  5  line  4,  cf.  also 
the  Sravakabhiimi ,  Shukla  1973:  203,10  or  SSG  2007:  60,5  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  428c27,  the  (Mula-)Sar- 
vastivada  Vinaya,  Hu-von  Hiniiber  1994:  260,16,  and  the  Siksasamuccaya  in  Bendall  1902/1970:  209,10. 
Hayashima  1958:  370  notes  that  Sanskrit  sources  usually  enumerated  thirty-six  parts  of  the  body.  Hamil¬ 
ton  1996:  10  concludes  that  “the  fact  that  the  list  is  manifestly  not  comprehensive  suggests  that  such  de¬ 
scriptions  are  not  intended  to  be  understood  as  definite  lists  of  what  the  body  is  made  of;  rather  they  indi¬ 
cate  examples”.  For  various  listings  of  anatomical  parts  cf.  also  Dhammajoti  2009:  250-252.  A  discourse 
quotation  of  the  listing  of  anatomical  parts  (not  necessarily  specific  to  the  present  instance)  can  be  found 
in  Abhidh-k  7:27  in  Pradhan  1967:  41 1,5,  paralleling  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,15,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts 
in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  140al4  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  291a9,  cf.  also  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa, 
nyu  58a4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  lOObl.  In  the  Arthaviniscaya-sutra  in  Samtani  1971:  41,7,  the  listing  of  ana¬ 
tomical  parts  is  part  of  the  definition  of  right  mindfulness,  used  as  an  antidote  to  lust. 

282  Greene  2006:  34  notes  that  this  qualification  is  specific  to  the  satipatthana  context,  not  being  employed 
when  the  same  bodily  parts  are  listed  in  other  discourses  for  contemplation  of  the  four  elements,  cf.,  e.g., 
MN  28  at  MN  I  185,16  and  its  parallel  MA  30  at  T  I  464c7.  On  the  tendency  to  view  the  body  as  impure 
among  ancient  Indian  ascetic  traditions  in  general  cf.  Olivelle  2002:  190.  Shulman  2010:  402  comments 
that  “even  if  we  grant  that  the  body  is  unclean,  we  must  ask  if  the  consideration  of  the  body  as  unclean  or 
impure  is  rightfully  described  as  an  instance  of  ‘mindfulness’”. 

283  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568al9: 

284  DN  22  at  DN  II  293,18,  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,21,  and  MA  98  at  T  I  583b9;  a  simile  also  found  in  the  Siksa¬ 
samuccaya  in  Bendall  1902/1970:  210,8;  cf.  also  the  Arthaviniscaya-sutra  in  Samtani  1971:  24,4.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  simile  in  EA  12.1  has  a  parallel  in  AN  6:29  at  AN  III  323,20,  where  the  same  exercise  also 
occurs  without  simile. 

285  Schlingloff  1964:  33  note  10. 

286  DN  22  at  DN  II  294,14,  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,35,  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a24. 

287  MA  98  at  T  I  583bl8. 
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fit  too  well  under  the  heading  of  “body”.  The  same  six  elements  can  be  found  in  other 
Pali  discourses,  although  not  in  the  context  of  body  contemplation.288 

The  Pali  versions  and  their  Chinese  parallels  illustrate  mindfulness  of  the  elements 
with  the  image  of  a  butcher  who  has  cut  up  a  cow.289  The  Ekottarikci-dgama  version  pro¬ 
vides  further  information  on  this  simile,  as  it  describes  how  the  butcher  distinguishes 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  slaughtered  cow  in  terms  of  “leg”,  “heart”,  “head”, 
etc.290  This  presentation  is  to  some  degree  similar  to  a  gloss  found  in  the  Pali  commen¬ 
tary,  which  explains  that  this  simile  illustrates  how  the  practice  of  this  mindfulness  exer¬ 
cise  can  lead  to  a  change  of  perception.  According  to  the  Pali  commentary,  once  the  cow 
has  been  cut  up,  the  butcher  will  no  longer  think  in  terms  of  “cow”,  but  only  in  terms  of 
“meat”.291  Similarly,  sustained  practice  of  this  particular  mindfulness  exercise  will  cause 
practitioners  to  think  of  their  body  no  longer  as  “I”  or  “mine”,  but  perceive  it  merely  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  four  elements. 

mn  1 58  The  last  exercise  for  contemplation  of  the  body  in  the  two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas 
takes  up  a  dead  body  in  various  stages  of  decay.  In  ancient  India,  dead  bodies  were  ap¬ 
parently  at  times  left  out  in  the  open  in  charnel  grounds,  where  they  either  decayed  or 
were  devoured  by  wild  animals.292  Monks  or  nuns  would  go  to  such  charnel  grounds  in 
order  to  develop  this  particular  meditation  practice.293  According  to  the  Sanghabheda- 


288  DN  33  at  DN  III  247,18,  MN  112  at  MN  III  31,16,  MN  115  at  MN  III  62,22,  MN  140  at  MN  III  239,19, 
SN  18:9  at  SN  II  248,26,  SN  25:9  at  SN  III  227,23,  and  AN  3:61  at  AN  I  176,1. 

289  DN  22  at  DN  II  294,17,  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,20,  MA  98  at  T  I  583bl9,  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a26;  a  simile 
found  also  in  the  Siksasamuccaya  in  Bendall  1902/1970:  210,4.  MA  98  at  T  I  583b20  differs  from  the 
other  versions  in  as  much  as  here  the  butcher  separates  the  meat  into  six  parts,  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
struction  in  MA  98  to  contemplate  six  elements  instead  of  the  four  elements  mentioned  in  the  other  ver¬ 
sions.  The  six  element  mode  of  this  simile  occurs  also  in  fragment  160V2  of  the  so-called  Yogalehrbuch 
in  Schlingloff  1964:  165,  where  it  is  employed  for  an  actual  visualization  practice,  on  the  practice  of 
which  cf.  also  Bretfeld  2003,  Kloppenborg  1987:  85,  Ruegg  1967:  162,  Yamabe  1999a:  37-40,  id.  2002: 
130,  and  id.  2006:  327.  The  Bodhisattvapitaka  provides  yet  another  perspective  on  this  exercise,  as  it  en¬ 
joins  to  use  one’s  body  for  the  benefit  of  others  just  as  the  four  elements  are  of  benefit  for  sentient  beings, 
T  310  at  T  XI  307b29,  for  a  translation  of  the  Tibetan  version  cf.  Pagel  1995:  382.  Horner  1945:  451  com¬ 
ments  that  this  simile  indicates  “the  cattle-butcher  to  have  been  a  well  known  part  of  the  existing  social 
fabric,  ministering  to  ...  those  who  had  no  objection  to  eating  beef’. 

290  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a27. 

291  Ps  I  272,1. 

292  Rhys  Davids  1903/1997:  80.  Xuanzang  (z;  Js)  in  his  travel  records  notes  that  corpses  were  left  out  in  the 
open  for  wild  beasts  to  be  devoured,  which  he  presents  as  one  of  three  different  method  found  in  seventh 
century  India  for  disposing  of  the  dead,  cf.  T  2087  at  T  LI  877c27,  translated  in  Beal  1884/2001a:  86  (re¬ 
garding  Xuanzang's  travel  records  in  general  cf.  also  Deeg  2007,  who  warns  against  taking  a  too  uncriti¬ 
cal  attitude  in  regard  to  the  reliability  of  the  information  provided  in  this  work).  A  VTradattapariprccha 
quotation  in  the  Siksasamuccaya  in  Bendall  1902/1970:  232,2  takes  up  the  stage  of  the  body  eaten  by 
animals  in  particular,  instructing  that  one  should  regard  one’s  own  body  as  being  but  food  for  animals. 

293  Cf.,  e.g.,  Th  315-316  or  Th  393-395.  Cousins  2003:  4  comments  that  it  seems  as  if  “cemetery  meditation 
on  the  stages  of  decomposition  of  a  corpse  is  not  recorded  as  a  Jain  practice  and  may  well  have  been  typi¬ 
cally  or  even  uniquely  Buddhist  at  this  time”.  The  formulation  seyyathdpi  passeyya  in  MN  10  at  MN  I 
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vcistu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vi  nay  a,  before  his  awakening  the  Buddha  himself  had 
been  strongly  affected  on  seeing  the  dead  and  decaying  coipses  in  such  a  charnel  ground.294 

The  Madhyama-agama  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  descriptions  of  this  exercise  are 
fairly  similar  to  the  two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas,  proceeding  in  several  stages  from  a 
recently  dead  and  bloated  body,  via  the  body  being  eaten  by  various  animals,  to  scattered 
bones  here  and  there,  finally  reduced  to  dust.295 

In  its  treatment  of  the  different  stages  of  a  decaying  body  to  be  contemplated,  the 
Madhyama-agama  discourse  also  instructs  to  contemplate  when  a  corpse  is  being  cre¬ 
mated.296  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  concludes  this  exercise  by  describing  how  the 
meditating  monk  acquires  insight  into  the  body’s  impermanent  and  ultimately  void  na¬ 
ture,  which  well  sums  up  the  gist  of  this  exercise.297 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  discussed  so  far,  the  Chinese  versions  describe  several 
other  body  contemplations.  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  instructs  to  contemplate  the 
different  apertures  of  the  body  and  the  impure  liquids  that  flow  from  them,  a  contempla¬ 
tion  found  also  in  other  Pali  discourses.298 

This  exercise  is  one  of  only  four  body  contemplations  in  this  version,  the  other  three 
being  mindfulness  of  the  anatomical  parts,  of  the  four  elements,  and  of  the  decay  of  a 
dead  body.  Hence  the  Ekottarika-agama  version’ s  rather  succinct  account  of  this  satipat- 
thdna  places  a  particular  emphasis  on  directing  mindfulness  to  the  unattractive  nature  of 
the  body,  revealed  in  its  anatomical  parts,  in  the  liquids  it  discharges,  and  in  its  decom¬ 
position  at  death. 


58,9,  cf.  also  DN  22  at  DN  II  295,6,  suggests  that  the  actual  practice  of  this  meditation  involves  a  form  of 
recollection  or  even  visualization;  cf.  also  Gethin  2006:  97  and  above  note  289.  Nanamoli  1991b:  760 
note  27  comments  that  the  different  stages  of  decay  of  a  corpse  “are  not  necessarily  intended  as  contem¬ 
plations  of  actual  corpses”,  but  “as  mental  images  to  be  created”.  The  formulation  in  MA  98  at  T  I  583b24: 
fchfx^fSlfjS^TiJPiL  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568b4:  thfiMVhM,  however,  reads  as  if  the  meditator  is  actually 
contemplating  a  corpse.  According  to  McMahan  1998:  253,  although  in  early  Buddhism  in  general  “vo¬ 
cabulary  was  rife  with  visual  metaphor,  vision  in  a  literal  sense  and  visual  imagery  were  not  emphasized”. 

294  Gnoli  1977:  77,22,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  nga  7a4  or  Q  (1030)  ce  6bl. 

295  DN  22  at  DN  II  295,6,  MN  10  at  MN  I  58,9,  MA  98  at  T  I  583c  1.  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568b4;  cf.  also  the 
Srdvakabhumi ,  Shukla  1973:  205,21  or  SSG  2007:  64,20  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  429b7,  and  the  Siksdsam- 
uccaya  in  Bendall  1902/1970:  210,15.  T  602  at  T  XV  171c4,  a  treatise  on  mindfulness  of  breathing,  takes 
up  various  aspects  of  the  cemetery  contemplation  as  an  antidote  to  lust.  T  602  instructs  that  if  one  feels  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  red  lips  or  dark  eyebrows  of  another  person,  one  should  recollect  that  the  blood  of  a  dead 
person  is  just  as  red  and  a  decomposing  corpse  will  become  just  as  dark,  and  in  case  one  feels  attracted  by 
the  roundness  of  another’s  bodily  form,  one  should  contemplate  the  roundness  of  a  bloated  corpse;  cf. 
also  Zacchetti  2004:  896,  and  on  the  nature  of  this  work  id.  2010b. 

296  MA  98  at  T  I  583b25;  cf.  also  the  Sariputrabhidharma,  T  1548  at  T  XXVIII  614b7:  JH^bJPE  iTACxS-tv  011 
funerary  practices  in  ancient  India  cf.,  e.g.,  Caland  1896/1967  and  de  Marco  1987:  219-224. 

297  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568b25+27:  “this  body  is  impermanent,  subject  to  dissolution”,  and 

“he  understands  that  there  is  nothing  [that  one  could]  own”, 

298  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568b  1,  with  Pali  equivalents  in  AN  9:15  at  AN  IV  386  and  Sn  1:11  at  Sn  197,  and  a  Chi¬ 
nese  equivalent  in  EA2  29  a  T  II  880a30. 
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The  Madhyama-agama  version  has  a  number  of  additional  body  contemplations.  Among 
these  one  finds  that  it  also  lists  the  physical  experience  of  bliss,  etc.  due  to  attaining  the 
jhanas.199  That  the  effect  of  the  four  jhanas  on  the  body  may  indeed  be  counted  as  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  body  finds  support  in  the  Kayagatasati-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama 
parallel,  which  similarly  direct  mindfulness  to  the  effect  these  deep  concentration  experi¬ 
ences  have  on  the  body.300 

Two  other  additional  contemplations  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  mindfulness  of  the  body  are  countering  an  unwholesome  state  of  mind  with  whole¬ 
someness  and  forcefully  controlling  the  mind.301  Similar  exercises  are  found  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  to  deal  with  unwholesome  thoughts  given  in  the  Vitakkasanthana-sutta  and 
in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  where  they  fit  the  context  better.302 

Other  ‘body’  contemplations  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  are  skill  in  the  “percep¬ 
tion  of  light”  by  day  and  night  and  to  “properly  grasp  and  attend  to  the  sign  of  [reviewing] 
contemplation”.303  The  idea  of  “contemplation”  would  not  seem  to  be  too  far  from  sati- 
patthdna  practice  in  general,  and  “perception  of  light”  ( alokasanna )  occurs  in  the  stan¬ 
dard  description  of  overcoming  the  hindrance  of  sloth-and-torpor,  where  such  perception 
takes  place  together  with  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension.304  Yet,  although  some  of 
these  practices  do  bear  a  relation  to  mindfulness,  their  occurrence  in  a  context  concerned 
with  contemplation  of  the  body  is  puzzling.  Mindfulness  of  the  body  constitutes  an  im¬ 
portant  foundation  for  the  development  of  deeper  degrees  of  concentration  and  thereby 
also  counters  unwholesome  states  of  mind.  Nevertheless,  exercises  concerned  with  the 
same  aim  do  not  seem  to  qualify  for  being  body  contemplations  if  they  do  not  take  the 
body  as  their  object. 

mn  1 59  The  second  satipatthdna  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  directs  mindfulness  to  feel¬ 
ings.305  The  four  versions  agree  that  such  mindfulness  covers  pleasant,  painful,  and  neu¬ 
tral  feelings,  three  types  of  feeling  that  should  further  be  distinguished  into  worldly  and 
unworldly  occurrences.306  The  Madhyama-agama  version,  moreover,  differentiates  these 


299  MA  98  at  T  I  582c20. 

300  MN  1 19  at  MN  III  92,24  and  MA  81  at  T  I  555bl8. 

301  MA  98  at  T  I  582cl+7. 

302  MN  20  at  MN  I  119,5  and  MN  I  120,35,  MA  101  at  T  I  588al0  and  T  I  588cl7. 

303  MA  98  at  T  I  583a22:  corresponding  according  to  Saddhaloka  1983:  16  note  7  to  alokasanna, 

and  MA  98  at  T  I  583a29:  HrfiffrleR,  probably  a  counterpart  to  paccavekkhananimittam  sug- 

gahitam  hoti  sumanasikatam ,  found,  e.g.,  in  AN  5:28  at  AN  III  27,13. 

304  E.g.,  MN  27  at  MN  I  181,19:  alokasanru  sato  sampajano;  cf.  Kuan  2001:  177;  on  the  dlokasamjna  in  the 
Srdvakabhumi  cf.  also  Abe  2004.  Yet,  in  such  descriptions  alokasanna  is  not  undertaken  by  day  and  night 
as  in  MA  98,  except  for  an  occurrence  as  an  antidote  to  torpor  only  in  AN  7:58  at  AN  IV  86,21.  The 
alokasanna  occurs  also  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  223,4  and  in  AN  4:41  at  AN  II  45,9  as  a  samadhi  bhavana,  a 
form  of  “concentration  development”,  and  in  AN  6:29  at  AN  III  323,14  as  an  anussati,  a  “recollection”. 

305  A  quotation  of  the  instruction  on  how  to  contemplate  pleasant  feeling  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahdvibhasa, 
T  1545  at  T  XXVII  948bll. 

306  The  distinction  between  worldly  and  unworldly  in  DN  22  at  DN  II  298,15  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  59,16  is 
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three  into  bodily  and  mental  types,  and  into  those  related  to  sensuality  and  not  related  to 
sensuality.307  While  to  distinguish  feelings  into  bodily  and  mental  types  introduces  an 
additional  perspective  on  mindfulness  of  feelings,  to  speak  of  feelings  related  to  sensual¬ 
ity  or  not  related  to  sensuality  would  be  similar  in  meaning  to  worldly  feelings  and  un¬ 
worldly  feelings,  a  category  already  found  in  all  versions  (see  table  1 . 12). 

Table  1 . 12:  Contemplation  of  Feelings  in  MN  10  and  its  Parallels 


MN  10 

MA  98 

EA  12.1 

pleasant,  painful,  neutral  (1) 

pleasant,  painful,  neutral  (— >  1) 

pleasant,  painful,  neutral  (— *•  1) 

worldly,  unworldly  (2) 

bodily,  mental 
worldly,  unworldly  (— »  2) 
sensual,  non-sensual 

worldly,  unworldly  (— *  2) 

The  Ekottarika-agama  instruction  lists  the  same  types  of  feeling  as  found  in  the  two 
(M a  ha  -)S a  tipatthd  na-suttas,  differing  in  so  far  as  it  additionally  directs  mindfulness  to 
the  mutually  exclusive  nature  of  the  three  types  of  feeling,  explaining  that  at  the  time  of 
experiencing  one  of  these  feelings  one  will  not  experience  the  other  two.308  A  similar  in¬ 
dication,  although  not  as  an  instruction  for  mindfulness  contemplation,  occurs  also  in 
other  Pali  discourses.309 

The  third  satipatthana  -  contemplation  of  states  of  mind  -  covers  a  set  of  ordinary  states 
of  mind  and  a  set  of  higher  states  of  mind  (see  table  1 . 1 3). 310  The  four  versions  agree  that 
this  satipatthana  covers  mindfulness  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  lust,  anger,  and  delu¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  of  a  state  of  mind  that  is  qualified  as  contracted  or  as  distracted.  To  this 
the  Madhyama-agama  presentation  adds  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  defiled  state  of  mind, 
while  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  additionally  speaks  of  thoughts  of  craving.311 


literally  between  being  “with  flesh”  and  “without  flesh”,  samisa  and  niramisa,  a  distinction  which  MA  98 
at  T  I  583c28  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568cl  render  as  “with  food”  and  “without  food”,  -ft  and  or 
cf.  also  Pasadika  1998:  499  note  27.  Anderson  1999/2001:  38  renders  niramisa  sukha  as  “disinterested 
happiness”,  de  Silva  1987c:  20  understands  niramisa  to  refer  to  feelings  without  “material  stimulation”, 
and  Schlingloff  1962b:  81  speaks  of  “profane”  feelings;  for  yet  another  interpretation  cf.  Hamilton  1996: 
43-44.  The  distinction  between  samisa  and  niramisa  types  of  feeling  is  absent  from  the  exposition  at  Patis 
II  233,15,  which  only  takes  up  the  three  basic  types  of  feeling  and  the  six  types  of  feeling  that  arise  at  the 
six  sense-doors. 

307  MA  98  at  T  I  583c27+29  distinguishes  between  feelings  that  are  Jf'  or  T',  and  between  feelings  that  are 
or 

308  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568c9. 

309  DN  15  at  DN  II  66,18  and  MN  74  at  MN  I  500,10. 

310  A  discourse  quotation  listing  states  of  mind  for  contemplation  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  7:11  in  Pradhan 
1967:  396,10,  paralleling  MN  10  at  MN  I  59,30;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  135cl5,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX 
287a3,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngonpa,  nyu  49b2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  89b4.  A  version  of  this  discourse 
quotation  can  also  be  found  in  the  *Mahavibhdsa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  950a24. 

311  MA  98  at  T  I  584a8:  ft;A  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568c26:  gfy. 
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Table  1.13:  Contemplation  of  the  Mind  in  MN  10  and  its  Parallels 


MN  10 _ 

lustful,  not  lustful  (1) 
angry,  not  angry  (2) 
deluded,  undeluded  (3) 
contracted,  distracted  (4) 
great,  narrow  (5) 
surpassable,  unsurp.  (6) 
concentrated,  uncon.  (7) 
liberated,  unliberated  (8) 


MA  98 _ 

lustful,  not  lustful  (— »  1) 
angry,  not  angry  (— ►  2) 
deluded,  undeluded  (— *  3) 
defiled,  undefiled 
contracted,  distracted  (— >  4) 
inferior,  superior 
narrow,  great  (— >  5) 
cultivated,  uncultivated 
concentrated,  uncon.  (— »  7) 
unliberated,  liberated  (— ►  8) 


(+  6) 


EA  12.1 _ 

lustful,  not  lustful  (— >  1) 
angry,  not  angry  (— »  2) 
deluded,  undeluded  (— >  3) 
craving,  no  craving 
attainment,  no  attainment 
distracted,  not  distracted  (— » 4) 
scattered,  not  scattered  (— ►  4) 
pervasive,  not  pervasive 
great,  not  great  (— >  5) 
boundless,  not  boundless 
concentrated,  uncon.  (— »  7) 
unliberated,  liberated  (— >  8) 
(*6) 


In  relation  to  the  “contracted”  or  “distracted”  state  of  mind,  it  is  noteworthy  that  this 
pair  in  the  two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas  does  not  accord  with  the  pattern  found  in  the 
other  cases  of  contemplation  of  mind,  which  in  every  case  pairs  a  negative  quality  with  a 
positive  quality.312  In  order  to  conform  to  this  pattern,  “contracted”  ( scmkhittci )  could  be 
interpreted  to  represent  a  concentrated  state  of  mind.313  Such  an  interpretation  could 
claim  support  from  the  introductory  narration  to  the  Jataka  collection,  where  the  corre¬ 
sponding  verb  sankhipati  describes  the  Buddha’s  practice  of  metta,  an  occurrence  that 
indeed  has  the  sense  of  “concentrating”.314  In  the  Pali  discourses  in  general,  however,  the 
term  scmkhittci  appears  to  have  a  predominantly  negative  sense  and  usually  means  “con¬ 
tracted”.315  In  fact,  the  “concentrated”  mind  is  already  taken  into  account  among  the  re¬ 
maining  mental  states  mentioned  for  contemplation  in  the  two  ( Mahd-)Satipatthdna-sut - 
ffls,316  so  that  to  understand  scmkhittci  as  standing  for  concentration  would  to  some  extent 
result  in  a  redundancy. 

The  Ekottarika-dgama  version  has  as  its  counterpart  to  this  particular  category  two 
pairs,  as  it  first  treats  the  mind  that  is  “distracted”  or  “not  distracted”,  and  then  the  mind 


312  DN  22  at  DN  II  299,15  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  59,33  list  the  mind  that  is  sankhitta  or  vikkhitta  as  their  fourth 
pair  of  states  of  mind  to  be  contemplated  in  this  satipatthana. 

313  PED:  665  s.v.  sankhitta  lists  “concentrated”  as  one  of  several  meanings  of  sankhitta ,  and  gives  DN  2  at 
DN  I  80,5  as  a  reference  for  this  meaning,  a  passage  which  has  the  same  set  of  mind  states  as  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  although  in  a  context  related  to  telepathic  powers  (ibid,  points  out,  however,  that  Vism 
410,13  explains  this  occurrence  of  sankhitta  to  refer  to  sloth-and-torpor);  cf.  also  the  Srdvakabhumi ,  which 
relates  the  contracted  mind  to  mental  tranquillity,  Shukla  1973:  297,8  or  SSG  2007:  184,9  and  T  1579  at 
T  XXX  440c  12. 

314  Ja  I  82,1 . 

315  Cf.,  e.g.,  SN  51:20  at  SN  V  279,25,  which  uses  sankhitta  for  a  state  of  mind  in  which  sloth-and-torpor  are 
present. 

316  DN  22  at  DN  II  299,22  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  59,34. 
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that  is  “scattered”  or  “not  scattered”.317  This  presentation  fits  the  pattern  of  pairing  a 
positive  with  a  negative  quality,  although  the  two  pairs  seem  to  be  similar  in  meaning. 

In  regard  to  higher  states  of  mind,  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  on  listing  a  mind 
that  is  great,  concentrated,  and  liberated,  together  with  their  respective  opposites.  The 
two  (Maha-)Satipatthana-suttas  speak  additionally  of  a  mind  that  is  surpassable  or  un¬ 
surpassable.318  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  has  the  additional  categories  of  a  mind 
that  is  superior  or  inferior,  and  a  mind  that  is  developed  or  undeveloped.319  The  Ekottari- 
ka-dgama  version  also  mentions  a  mind  that  has  reached  attainment,  a  mind  that  has  be¬ 
come  all  pervading,  and  a  mind  that  has  become  boundless,  together  with  their  respective 

•270 

counterparts. 

In  other  Pali  discourses,  the  qualification  “unsurpassable”  occurs  in  relation  to  the 
fourth  jhana  and  in  relation  to  full  awakening.  321  Hence  the  “unsurpassable”  state  of 
mind  listed  in  the  two  (Maha-)Satipatthana-suttas  could  be  similar  in  meaning  to  the  “de¬ 
veloped”  mind  mentioned  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  and  to  the  mind  that  has  “reached 
attainment”  found  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama. 

In  the  two  ( Ma h d - ) Satipatth d na -suttas,  the  last  of  the  four  satipatthanas,  contempla¬ 
tion  of  dharmas,322  covers: 
the  hindrances, 
the  aggregates, 
the  sense- spheres, 
the  awakening  factors, 
the  four  noble  truths. 

Of  these  exercises,  only  the  awakening  factors  are  found  in  both  parallel  versions  of 
this  satipatthdna ,323  The  hindrances  are  also  taken  up  in  both  versions,  although  in  the 
Ekottarika-dgama  version  they  are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  and  thus 
appear  to  be  a  condition  for  satipatthdna  practice  in  general  instead  of  being  associated 


317  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568c29:  j§L  and  MIL.  and  at  T  II  569al:  and  JStfBtrS*  cf.  also  a  listing  of  states  of 

mind  (in  a  description  of  knowing  the  minds  of  others)  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  248,22. 

318  DN  22  at  DN  II  299,21  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  59,34:  sa-uttara  and  anuttara.  The  exposition  of  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  in  Pads  II  234,1 1  also  mentions  the  six  types  of  consciousness  that  arise  at  the  six  sense- 
doors. 

319  MA  98  at  T  I  584a8+9:  )=fT.  WrS  and  fig, 

320  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568c28:  ffS  A,  at  T  II  569a3:  l=fM,  and  at  T  II  569a6:  $0®.  For  a  survey  of  the  states  of 
mind  listed  in  a  range  of  works  under  the  third  satipatthdna  cf.  Schmithausen  1987:  318-337  and  390- 
393.  He  concludes  (p.  329)  that  the  categories  lustful,  angry,  deluded,  contracted/distracted,  concentrated, 
and  liberated  constitute  common  ground  among  the  different  traditions.  Cf.  also  Willemen  1998:  77  for  a 
comparison  of  the  listing  of  states  of  mind  in  MA  98  with  other  Sarvastivada  and  (Mula-)sarvastivada 
texts. 

321  MN  53  at  MN  I  357,23  and  MN  I  357,22. 

322  As  already  pointed  out  by  Franke  1915/1917:  488,  in  the  present  context  the  term  dharma  stands  for  ‘as¬ 
pects  of  the  teaching’,  “Elemente  der  Lehre”;  cf.  in  more  detail  Analayo  2003a:  182-186. 

323  MA  98  at  T  I  584b4  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  569al9. 
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with  contemplation  of  dharmas.324  Contemplation  of  the  sense-spheres  occurs  only  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  version.325  Contemplation  of  the  aggregates  and  contemplation  of  the 
four  noble  truths  are  not  found  in  either  of  the  two  Chinese  parallels  (see  table  1 . 14). 326 


Table  1.14:  Contemplation  of  Dharmas  in  MN  10  and  its  Parallels 


MN  10 

MA  98 

EA  12.1 

hindrances  (1) 

sense-spheres  (— >  3) 

awakening  factors  (— >  4) 

aggregates  (2) 

hindrances  (— >  1) 

jhanas 

sense-spheres  (3) 

awakening  factors  (— >  4) 

awakening  factors  (4) 
noble  truths  (5) 

(*2,  5) 

&  1-3,  5) 

In  relation  to  this  difference,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Vibhanga,  the  second  book  in  the 
Pali  canonical  Abhidharma  collection,  also  has  only  contemplation  of  the  hindrances  and 
of  the  awakening  factors  in  its  exposition  of  contemplation  of  dharmas.  The  Vibhanga 
presents  this  as  its  exposition  following  the  methodology  of  the  suttas,  thereby  giving  the 
impression  as  if  this  is  the  original  instruction  found  in  the  discourses.327  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Sariputrabhidharma  lists  the  hindrances,  the  sense-spheres,  the  awakening  fac¬ 
tors,  and  the  four  noble  truths  under  its  exposition  of  contemplation  of  dharmas.328  This 


324  MA  98  at  T  I  584a24  and  EA  12. 1  at  T  II  568a9. 

325  MA  98  at  T  I  584al4. 

326  According  to  Bronkhorst  1985:  312,  the  seven  awakening  factors  may  have  been  the  most  ancient  version 
of  this  satipatthana,  while  Schneider  1980/1992:  82  considers  the  four  noble  truths  as  the  original  nucleus 
of  contemplation  of  dharmas. 

327  Vibh  199,13,  a  presentation  found  in  the  Vibhahga’s  suttantabhdjaniya,  which  differs  from  its  subsequent 
analysis  according  to  the  method  of  the  Abhidharma,  the  abhidhammabhajaniya. 

328  T  1548  at  T  XXVIII  616a20.  T  XXVIII  616a25,  T  XXVIII  616b3,  and  T  XXVIII  616b8.  The  presentation 
of  contemplation  of  the  four  noble  truths  in  the  Sariputrabhidharma  is  similar  to  the  short  version  of  this 
contemplation  in  the  PTS  and  Ceylonese  edition  of  the  Satipatthdna-sutta ,  MN  10  at  MN  I  62,21  and  Ce- 
MN  I  152,4.  The  Mahdsatipatthdna-sutta,  DN  22  at  DN  II  304-315,  and  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Satipatthdna-sutta,  Be-MN  I  82,10  and  Se-MN  I  117,5,  present  the  same  contemplation  in  a 
more  elaborate  way,  by  commenting  on  each  aspect  of  the  first  and  fourth  noble  truth  in  detail  and  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  second  and  third  noble  truths  to  a  series  of  stages  of  the  perceptual  process  at  each  sense-door 
(notably,  Be-M  I  70,1  gives  the  discourse’s  title  as  the  Mahasatipatthana-sutta ,  which  suggests  that  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  version  was  quite  explicitly  replaced  by  its  Dlgha-nikaya  counterpart).  Bapat  1926:  11 
considers  this  part  of  DN  22  to  be  “an  amplified  version  of  an  originally  small  sutta  ...  explaining,  in  a 
commentarial  fashion,  the  details  of  the  four  noble  truths”;  cf.  also  Barua  1971/2003:  369.  According  to 
Thomas  1927/2003:  252,  during  the  oral  transmission  of  the  early  discourses  “there  would  also  be  the 
danger  of  unwittingly  including  discourses  or  commentaries  ...  which  were  not  an  original  part  of  the 
collection.  An  instance  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Satipatthdna-sutta  ...  found  in  the  Digha  (No.  22)  and 
Majjhima  (No.  10),  but  in  the  former  case  a  long  passage  of  commentary  on  the  Four  Truths  has  been 
incorporated”.  Similarly,  Winternitz  1920/1968:  51  refers  to  DN  22  as  an  example  for  Dlgha-nikaya  dis¬ 
courses  that  give  the  impression  of  being  enlarged  versions  of  shorter  texts  through  the  addition  of  com- 
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results  in  an  unexpected  situation,  in  that  a  Theravada  Abhidharma  text  appears  more 
closely  related  to  the  presentation  found  in  a  discourse  from  the  Chinese  Agamas,  while 
an  Abhidharma  work  from  a  different  Buddhist  school  is  fairly  close  to  the  presentation 
found  in  the  discourses  preserved  in  the  Theravada  tradition. 

For  the  Sariputrabhidharma  to  be  close  to  the  Pali  version  of  contemplation  of  dhar- 
mas  is  less  surprising,  since  this  work  appears  to  belong  to  the  Dharmaguptaka  tradition,329 
a  tradition  whose  presentations  are  often  fairly  similar  to  the  Theravada  tradition.330  Other 
works  differ  more  decisively  from  the  Pali  presentation  of  contemplation  of  dharmas,  such 
as  the  Jhdnaprasthdna,  an  Abhidharma  work  of  the  Sarvastivada  tradition,  which  closely 
resembles  the  account  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama . 33 

What  remains  a  puzzle,  however,  is  that  the  account  of  contemplation  of  dharmas 
found  in  the  Pali  Vibhanga  should  differ  so  much  from  the  Pali  discourses.  As  already 
mentioned  above,  in  regard  to  contemplation  of  the  body  the  same  work  also  differs  from 
the  two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas.  When  considering  these  differences,  it  is  notewor¬ 
thy  that  the  Vibhanga  treats  any  of  its  topics  consistently  by  presenting  first  an  examina¬ 
tion  from  the  perspective  of  the  discourses,  followed  by  examining  the  same  topic  from 
the  perspective  of  the  Abhidharma.  Topics  expounded  in  this  way  include,  among  others, 
the  four  noble  truths,  the  four  right  efforts,  the  four  ways  to  [psychic]  power,  the  seven 
factors  of  awakening,  and  the  four  jhanas.  In  all  these  instances,  the  Vibhanga ’s  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  perspective  of  the  discourses,  its  suttantabhajaniya,  corresponds  to  what 
can  be  found  in  the  Pali  discourses. 

Hence  the  Vibhanga’ s  treatment  of  the  four  satipatthdnas  stands  out  as  an  instance 
where  substantial  parts  of  the  exposition  found  in  the  discourses  are  completely  absent 
from  the  Vibhanga’ s  treatment  of  the  same  matter  “according  to  the  discourses”.  This  is 
all  the  more  puzzling  in  the  case  of  clear  comprehension  in  regard  to  various  bodily  ac¬ 
tivities  as  one  of  the  body  contemplations.  The  two  (M aha-)  Satipatthdnas  uttas  include 
this  practice  under  contemplation  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  not  found  in  the  Vibhanga’ s  expo¬ 
sition  of  body  contemplation  according  to  the  methodology  of  the  discourses.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  same  exercise  is  described  in  the  Vibhanga  in  the  context  of  its  exposition  of  the 
jhanas.332 


mentarial  type  of  material.  Trenckner  1888/1993:  534  notes  that  the  long  exposition  on  the  four  noble 
truths  in  MN  10  was  in  the  Burmese  manuscript  from  the  India  Office  Library  that  he  consulted.  Since  he 
published  his  edition  in  1888,  the  “interpolation”  of  this  passage,  as  he  calls  it,  had  already  taken  place  by 
then.  On  the  incorporation  of  commentarial  material  into  the  discourses  in  general  cf.  also  below  p.  883. 

329  According  to  the  detailed  study  by  Bareau  1950,  the  Sariputrabhidharma  probably  stems  from  the  Dhar¬ 
maguptaka  tradition;  cf.  also  Analayo  2009o:  229  note  65. 

330  Cf.  Lamotte  1949/1981:  811  note  1,  Przyluski  1926:  315,  Waldschmidt  1926:  187,  id.  1932:  229,  and  id. 
1980a:  149. 

331  T  1544  at  T  XXVI  1023b29,  cf.  also  Schmithausen  1987:  336. 

332  Vibh  244,7.  In  regard  to  the  Vibhanga’ s  description  of  contemplation  of  dharmas,  Nanatiloka  1938/1983: 
39  comments  that  “only  the  sections  on  the  hindrances  and  the  enlightenment  factors  are  selected  here”, 
thereby  suggesting  the  Vibhanga’ s  presentation  to  be  a  case  of  intentional  selection.  Thittila  1969:  xlii  ap- 
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Once  clear  comprehension  of  bodily  activities  is  taken  into  account  even  in  the  context 
of  preparatory  exercises  for  jhana  attainment,  one  would  certainly  expect  to  find  the  same 
exercise  in  an  exposition  of  body  contemplation  “according  to  the  discourses”. 

In  this  context  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas  and  the  Madh- 
yama-agama  discourses  have  Kammasadhamma  in  the  Kuru  country  as  their  venue,333  a 
part  of  India  located  on  the  north-western  borders  of  the  region  in  which  the  Buddha 
lived  and  taught  and  thus  an  area  reached  by  the  Buddha’s  teachings  only  at  a  relatively 
late  stage  of  his  ministry.334  In  contrast,  the  locations  that  were  in  contact  with  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  teaching  from  earliest  times  onwards  are  associated  only  with  shorter  expositions 
of  satipatthana,  bare  outlines  of  the  four  satipatthdnas  that  do  not  fill  in  the  details  of 
how  these  four  satipatthdnas  are  to  be  put  into  practice.335 

Hence,  even  from  the  perspective  of  the  Pali  discourses  themselves,  the  detailed  expo¬ 
sition  of  satipatthana  given  among  the  Kurus  should  be  considered  a  comparatively  later 
development,  in  contrast  to  the  basic  outline  of  the  four  satipatthdnas  as  an  earlier  teach¬ 
ing,  taught  regularly  by  the  Buddha  wherever  he  went.336 


pears  to  be  of  a  similar  opinion,  as  he  comments  that  the  ‘‘Vibhanga  makes  a  bare  statement  of  the  four 
foundations  of  mindfulness”.  Such  an  intentional  selection  would,  however,  not  conform  to  the  general 
procedure  adopted  in  the  Vibhanga,  so  that  the  briefness  of  the  Vibhanga’ s  exposition  of  contemplation  of 
the  body  and  of  dharmas  may  not  be  merely  a  case  of  intentional  abbreviation. 

333  DN  22  at  DN  II  290,3  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  55,27:  bhagava  kurusu  viharati  kammassadhammam  ndma 

kurunam  nigamo  (Be-MN  I  70,2  and  Se-MN  I  103,3:  kammasadhamma,  Ce-MN  I  134,2:  kammassadam- 
ma),  MA  98  at  T  I  582b8:  ftilJJSSftl'nifSilljB.  From  the  rendering  j'SJjjljff,  which  is 

standard  in  Madhyama-agama  discourses,  it  seems  as  if  the  translator(s)  for  some  reason  translated  an 
equivalent  to  the  locative  kurusu,  even  though  in  the  same  sentence,  when  qualifying  the  city,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  term  Kuru  is  rendered  just  by  A  rendering  of  the  locative  kurusu  recurs  also  in  DA  13  at 
T  I  60a29:  while  in  contexts  where  the  original  would  not  have  been  in  the  locative,  DA  4  at  T  I 

34b21  uses  JHH®!  and  DA  22  at  T  I  147cl9  fSjfjt H;  cf.  also  Meisig  1987a:  223.  The  location  SH 
would  according  to  Pulleyblank  1991:  148,  217,  273  and  300  correspond  to  kiamh  ma  pit  dam  in  Early 
Middle  Chinese.  Meisig  1987a:  221  comments  that  the  double  “m”  (at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  transcription)  shows  that  the  original  would  not  have  had  the  Sanskrit 
reading  Kalmasadamya  (found,  e.g.,  in  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  515,13  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  446,2). 

334  According  to  Basak  1963b:  15,  Law  1932/1979:  18,  Malalasekera  1937/1995:  642,  and  Rhys  Davids 
1903/1997:  27,  the  Kuru  country  corresponds  approximately  to  the  area  of  modern  Delhi  (and  perhaps 
Haryana),  on  the  location  cf.  also  Barua  1971/2003:  334  and  Bharadwaj  1991:  197,  for  a  survey  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Kuru  country  cf.  Singh  1999. 

335  Of  the  discourses  that  take  up  the  four  satipatthdnas,  collected  in  the  Satipatthana- samyutta  at  SN  V  141- 
192,  the  majority  take  place  at  SavatthI,  cf.  SN  47:3,  SN  47:5,  SN  47:10-11,  SN  47:13,  SN  47:15-17,  SN 
47:24-25,  SN  47:31-32,  SN  47:34-37,  SN  47:41,  SN  47:43-44,  and  SN  47:48-49.  The  remaining  dis¬ 
courses  mention  the  following  locations:  SN  47:4  in  Kosala,  SN  47:21-23  at  Pataliputta,  SN  47:29-30  at 
Rajagaha,  SN  47:26-28  at  Saketa,  SN  47:18  at  Uruvela,  SN  47:14  among  the  Vajjians,  SN  47:1-2  and  SN 
47:9  at  Vesali.  None  of  these  discourses  lists  the  practical  applications  of  the  four  satipatthdnas  provided 
in  the  two  ( Mahd-)Satipatthana-suttas  located  in  the  Kuru  country. 

336  That  the  bare  outline  of  the  four  satipatthdnas  is  not  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  topic  of  satipatthana  can 
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To  consider  the  detailed  exposition  on  satipatthana  as  a  later  development  of  the  bare 
outline  of  the  four  satipatthana^  would  also  find  support  in  the  circumstance  that  not 
only  the  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  differ  in  regard  to  this  detailed  exposition,  but  even 
the  Pali  discourses  and  the  Pali  Abhidharma. 

In  evaluating  the  presentation  of  the  fourth  satipatthana  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  dis¬ 
course  versions,  the  agreement  among  the  different  versions  highlights  the  importance  of 
overcoming  the  hindrances  and  developing  the  factors  of  awakening  as  central  topics  of 
contemplation  of  dharmas.  This  importance  is  further  corroborated  by  the  circumstance 
that  both  exercises  are  mentioned  already  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  version.337 

The  close  relation  of  the  hindrances  and  the  awakening  factors  to  contemplation  of 
dharmas  can  also  be  seen  in  the  Samudaya-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallel,  according  to 
which  the  arising  of  attention  leads  to  the  arising  of  dharmas.338  The  Pali  commentary  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  arising  of  attention  leads  to  the  arising  of  the  awakening  factors,  while  its 
absence  leads  to  the  arising  of  the  hindrances.339  This  explanation  defines  “dharmas”  in  a 
context  related  to  attention,  a  term  closely  related  in  meaning  to  mindfulness,340  as  stand¬ 
ing  for  the  hindrances  and  the  awakening  factors.  This  further  corroborates  that  the  hin¬ 
drances  and  the  awakening  factors  are  central  instances  of  contemplation  of  dharmas. 

In  fact,  overcoming  the  hindrances,  developing  the  awakening  factors,  and  well-estab¬ 
lished  satipatthana  are,  according  to  several  discourses,  indispensable  conditions  for 
awakening.341  This  is  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that  the  discourses  reckon  these  three 
practices  to  be  a  common  feature  of  the  awakening  of  past,  present,  and  future  Buddhas.342 


be  seen  as  implicit  in  MN  12  at  MN  I  83,2,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  would  have  been  able  to  speak 
on  the  topic  of  satipatthana  for  a  hundred  years  without  running  out  of  argument. 

337  MA  98  at  T  I  582bl2.  Thanissaro  1996/1999:  74,  based  on  the  presentation  in  the  Vibhahga  and  in  the 
Chinese  discourses,  concludes  that  all  forms  of  contemplation  of  dharmas  “appear  to  be  variations  on  the 
abandoning  of  the  hindrances  and  the  development  of  the  factors  of  awakening”. 

338  47.42  at  sn  v  184,24:  manasikarasamudaya  dhammanam  samudayo,  SA  609  at  T  II  17 lbB: 

PJJ;m 

339  Spk  III  229,23:  yonisomanasikarasamudaya  bojjhahgadhammdnam  samudayo,  ayonisomanasikdrasamu- 
daya  mvaranadhammanam. 

340  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  cf.  Analayo  2003a:  59. 

341  AN  10:95  at  AN  V  195,11.  A  similar  statement  can  be  found  in  DA  17  at  T  I  75bl0.  The  fact  that  these 
passages  mention  satipatthana  apart  from  the  hindrances  and  the  awakening  factors  is  noteworthy.  If  con¬ 
templation  of  the  hindrances  and  of  the  awakening  factors  should  indeed  constitute  the  ancient  core  of 
contemplation  of  dharmas,  as  suggested  by  the  agreement  between  satipatthana  expositions  found  in  vari¬ 
ous  traditions,  then  it  might  seem  unwarranted  to  mention  them  separately  in  a  list  that  includes  satipat¬ 
thana.  However,  perhaps  the  point  of  such  listings  of  the  indispensable  conditions  for  awakening  is  to  de¬ 
pict  a  temporal  progression  from  overcoming  the  hindrances  via  development  of  satipatthana  to  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  awakening  factors. 

342  SN  47:12  at  SN  V  160,27  and  its  parallel  SA  498  at  T  II  131all.  A  variant  on  this  statement  can  be  found 
in  the  Sravakabhumi ,  which  combines  overcoming  the  five  hindrances  and  setting  up  the  four  establish¬ 
ments  of  mindfulness  with  developing  the  thirty-seven  requisites  to  awakening,  saptatrimsadbodhipak- 
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These  passages  clearly  highlight  the  importance  of  overcoming  the  hindrances  and  of 
developing  the  awakening  factors,  making  them  prominent  candidates  for  inclusion  in 
the  original  core  of  contemplation  of  dharmas.Yet,  a  firm  conclusion  regarding  the  earli¬ 
est  version  of  contemplation  of  dharmas  is  not  easily  drawn,  since  other  contemplations 
could  make  a  similar  claim  in  terms  of  importance,  even  though  they  are  not  found  in  all 
versions.  This  would,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  the  case  for  contemplation  of  the  five  aggre¬ 
gates.  Since  this  contemplation  occurs  only  in  the  Pali  discourses  and  is  absent  from  all 
parallel  versions,  as  well  as  from  the  Vibhcmgci ,  mindfulness  directed  to  the  impermanent 
nature  of  the  five  aggregates  would  be  an  evident  choice  for  exclusion  from  what  should 
be  considered  as  the  original  version  of  contemplation  of  dharmas. 

Yet,  such  contemplation  of  the  five  aggregates  has  a  rather  prominent  role  in  other  dis¬ 
courses.  These  present  mindfulness  of  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  five  aggregates  as  a 
crucially  important  form  of  contemplation  for  reaching  liberating  insight.343  This  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that  a  discourse  compares  instructions  on  mindfulness 
of  the  five  aggregates  and  their  impermanent  nature  to  a  “lion’s  roar”.344 

Moreover,  some  discourses  explicitly  relate  contemplation  of  the  arising  and  passing 
away  of  feelings,  perceptions,  and  thoughts  -  thereby  covering  some  out  of  the  five  ag¬ 
gregates  -  to  the  development  of  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension.345  The  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  instances  and  satipatthana  practice  becomes  particularly  evident 
in  a  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  which  presents  contemplation  of  the  arising  and 
passing  away  of  feelings,  perceptions,  and  thoughts  right  after  referring  to  contemplation 
of  the  mind,  both  found  in  a  list  of  factors  that  lead  to  analytical  insight.346  According  to 
the  Mahapadana-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  parallels,  even  the  former  Buddha 
VipassI  reached  awakening  by  mindful  contemplation  of  the  five  aggregates.347 


syan  dharman,  Shukla  1973:  7,8  or  SSG  1998:  12,21,  with  the  Chinese  parallel  in  T  1579  at  T  XXX 
396c  16:  H+tSSM- 

343  Cf.  DN  33  at  DN  III  223,17,  SN  12:23  at  SN  II  29,26,  SN  22:89  at  SN  III  131,24,  AN  4:41  at  AN  II  45,24, 
and  AN  8:2  at  AN  IV  153,13.  Gethin  1986:  43  comments  that  the  instructions  (corresponding  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  mindfulness  of  the  five  aggregates  described  in  DN  22  and  MN  10)  occur  “especially  in  contexts 
where  the  process  of  the  gaining  of  that  insight  that  constitutes  the  destruction  of  the  asavas  is  being  de¬ 
scribed”.  Regarding  the  scheme  of  the  five  aggregates,  Hamilton  2000:  29  clarifies  that  “the  khandhas  are 
not  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  what  a  human  being  is  comprised  of  ...  rather,  they  are  the  factors  of  hu¬ 
man  experience  (or,  better,  the  experiencing  factors)  that  one  needs  to  understand  in  order  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  Buddhist  teachings”. 

344  SN  22:78  at  SN  III  85,16. 

345  DN  33  at  DN  III  223.11:  “he  knows  feelings  ...  perceptions  ...  thoughts  as  they  arise,  remain  and  disap¬ 
pear.  This  ...  development  of  concentration  ...  conduces  to  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension”,  vidita 
vedana  ...  sanna  ...  vitakkd  uppajjanti,  vidita  upatthahanti,  vidita  abbhattam  gacchanti.  ay  am  ...  samadhi- 
bhdvand ...  satisampajannaya  samvattati,  cf.  also  AN  4:41  at  AN  II  45,17. 

346  In  AN  7:37  at  AN  IV  32,22  the  vidita  vedana ,  etc.  contemplation  occurs  after  instructions  on  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  state  of  mind  that  is  sankhitta  or  vikkhitta. 

347  DN  14  at  DN  II  35,15.  T  3  at  T  I  156b20,  and  the  Sanskrit  version  in  fragment  S  462R5  and  S  685V1-2  in 
Fukita  2003:  143  (122.5  and  123.2)  or  in  Waldschmidt  1953:  50. 
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Thus  contemplation  of  the  five  aggregates  appears  to  be  recognized  in  the  thought 
world  of  the  early  discourses  as  a  particularly  powerful  implementation  of  satipatthana 
as  the  direct  path  to  realization,  even  though  from  a  comparative  perspective  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  instructions  given  in  the  discourses  explicitly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  theme. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  word  on  the  ‘original’  version  of  contemplations  of  dharmas, 
the  practical  instruction  for  contemplation  of  the  five  hindrances  in  the  two  ( Mahd-)Sati - 
patthana-suttas  and  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  resemble  each  other  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.348  The  Ekottarika-agama  presentation  differs  in  that  it  merely  lists  the  five  hindran¬ 
ces,349  which  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  its  presentation  the  hindrances  do  not  come 
under  contemplation  of  dharmas,  but  already  occur  at  the  outset  of  the  discourse. 

Regarding  contemplation  of  the  sense-spheres,  the  two  ( Maha-)Satipatthana-suttas  in¬ 
struct  that  each  sense  and  its  respective  object  should  be  known,  followed  by  knowing 
the  fetter  that  arises  in  dependence  on  them.350  The  Mcidhyama-agama  version  does  not 
direct  mindfulness  to  the  senses  and  their  respective  objects,  but  mentions  both  merely  as 
conditions  for  the  arising  of  a  fetter.351  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation, 
the  task  in  this  case  is  thus  not  to  be  mindful  of  the  senses  or  their  objects  as  such,  but  of 
the  fetter  that  may  arise  at  any  sense-door.  This  suggests  awareness  of  the  fettering  force 
of  perceptual  experience  and  its  relation  to  the  arising  of  unwholesome  mental  reactions 
and  associations  to  be  the  central  aspect  of  contemplation  of  the  sense-spheres.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  instructions  for  contemplating  the  six  sense-spheres  in  the  Madhyama- 
agama  version  is  relatively  similar  to  the  two  ( Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas ,352 

The  instructions  for  mindfulness  of  the  awakening  factors  in  the  two  Pali  discourses 
and  their  Chinese  parallels  resemble  each  other.353  The  Ekottarika-agama  presentation 


348  DN  22  at  DN  II  300,10,  MN  10  at  MN  I  60,1 1,  and  MA  98  at  T  I  584a24;  a  quotation  of  the  instruction  on 
how  to  contemplate  the  hindrances  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  95 lb  17;  cf. 
also  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  298,12  or  SSG  2007:  186,7  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  440c29. 

349  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a9. 

350  MN  10  at  MN  I  61,15:  “he  knows  the  eye,  he  knows  forms,  and  he  knows  the  fetter  that  arises  in  depend¬ 
ence  on  these  two”,  cakkuh  ca  pajanati,  rape  ca  pajanati,  yah  ca  tad  ubhayam  paticca  uppajjati  samyo- 
janam  tan  ca  pajanati  (Se-M  I  114,4:  sahhojanam);  cf.  also  DN  22  at  DN  II  302,18. 

351  MA  98  at  T  I  584al4:  “based  on  eye  and  form(s),  an  internal  fetter  arises.  When  there  really  is  a  fetter 

internally,  a  monk  knows  according  to  reality  that  internally  there  is  a  fetter”,  fklAIn,  fh  Ft  jf. 

lAKTfsia,  ®  a  quotation  of  this  instruction  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T 

XXVII  951cl3;  cf.  also  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  298,16  or  SSG  2007:  186,11  and  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  441a3. 

352  DN  22  at  DN  II  302,20  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  61,16  speak  of  the  monk  knowing:  1)  the  fetter,  2)  how  the 
unarisen  fetter  arises,  3)  how  the  arisen  fetter  is  abandoned,  4)  how  the  abandoned  fetter  will  not  arise 
again  in  the  future.  MA  98  at  T  I  584al5  presents  the  same  exercise  in  terms  of  the  meditator  knowing:  1) 
if  a  fetter  is  present,  2)  if  no  fetter  is  present,  3)  if  an  unarisen  fetter  arises,  4)  if  an  arisen  fetter  ceases  and 
does  not  arise  again.  Another  difference  is  that  in  MA  98  mindfulness  of  the  sense-spheres  precedes  mind¬ 
fulness  of  the  hindrances,  whereas  the  Pali  presentations  follow  the  reverse  sequence. 

353  DN  22  at  DN  II  303,21,  MN  10  at  MN  I  61,32,  MA  98  at  T  I  584b4,  and  EA  12.1  at  T  II  569al9;  a  quota- 


MNI60 


MN  I  61 
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speaks  additionally  of  developing  the  awakening  factors  “depending  on  contemplation, 
dispassion,  and  cessation,  casting  off  evil  things”.354  This  brings  to  mind  a  qualification 
found  frequently  in  the  Pali  discourses,  according  to  which  the  awakening  factors  are  to 
be  developed  in  dependence  on  seclusion,  dispassion,  and  cessation,  culminating  in  relin¬ 
quishment.351 

The  Ekottarika-dgama  version  continues  by  describing  the  attainment  of  the  four  jhd- 
nas,  a  description  that  still  is  part  of  its  version  of  contemplation  of  dharmas.  Since  the 
instructions  cover  contemplation  of  the  arising,  passing  away,  and  arising-and-passing- 
away  of  the  four  jhanas ,  the  point  made  by  its  presentation  could  be  the  presence  of  clear 
awareness  when  attaining  and  emerging  from  a  jhana  attainment  -  something  of  practi¬ 
cal  use  for  attaining  mastery  of  jhanas  -  and  the  development  of  insight  into  the  imper¬ 
manent  nature  of  the  jhanas.356 

mn  1 62  The  two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-suttas  and  the  Madhyama-agama  version  make  a  predic¬ 
tion  on  the  time  required  to  reach  full  awakening  or  non-return  through  satipatthdna 
practice.  While  the  two  (Mahd-)Satipatthdna-snttas  count  down  from  seven  years  until 
they  reach  a  minimum  requirement  of  seven  days  of  practice  for  reaching  such  lofty  at¬ 
tainments,357  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  similarly  counts  down  from  seven  years 
until  it  arrives  at  the  possibility  of  making  progress  within  a  single  day.358 


tion  of  the  instruction  on  how  to  contemplate  the  awakening  factors  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T 
1545  at  T  XXVII  952al;  cf.  also  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  299,6  or  SSG  2007:  186,16  and  T  1579 
at  T  XXX  441a7.  This  part  of  EA  12.1  appears  to  have  suffered  from  an  error  in  textual  transmission, 
since  EA  12.1  at  T  II  569a21  mentions  the  awakening  factor  of  mindfulness  twice  and  does  not  have  the 
awakening  factor  of  joy  (cf.  also  the  remark  in  the  {%j{-  Ekottarika-dgama  edition  p.  171  note  10). 
Curiously  enough,  the  same  pattern  recurs  in  EA  21.2  at  T  II  602c4. 

354  EA  12.1  at  T  II  569a22:  f&||,  feMSt  {»#,  J&tgigjfe 

355  Cf.,  e.g.,  SN  46:1  at  SN  V  63,19:  vivekanissitam  virdganissitam  nirodhanissitam  vossaggaparinamim. 

356  Similar  approaches  to  the  development  of  insight  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  MN  52  at  MN  I  350,12  or  in  MN 
64  at  MN  I  435,31.  The  version  of  contemplation  of  dharmas  found  in  DN  22  at  DN  II  313,11  also  men¬ 
tions  the  four  jhanas  in  its  detailed  exposition  of  the  noble  eightfold  path,  although  without  introducing 
an  insight  perspective  in  regard  to  them.  These  presentations  thus  serve  as  a  reminder  that  the  practice  of 
insight  cannot  be  totally  separated  from  the  development  of  deeper  levels  of  concentration.  In  fact,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  stanza  found  in  the  different  versions  of  the  Dhammapada,  the  development  of  jhana  and 
wisdom  depend  on  each  other,  a  presentation  which  makes  it  only  natural  to  find  the  jhanas  considered  as 
part  of  satipatthdna  practice,  cf.  Dhp  372:  n’  atthi  jhdnam  apahhassa,  panna  n’  atthi  ajjhayato ;  and  its 
parallel  stanza  58  in  the  Gandharl  Dharmapada  in  Brough  1962/2001:  127,  stanza  62  in  the  Patna  Dhar- 
mapada  in  Cone  1989:  1 19  or  in  Roth  1980b:  103;  cf.  also  stanza  34: 12  in  a  Chinese  Dharmapada  collec¬ 
tion,  T  210  at  T  IV  572al8  (translated  in  Dhammajoti  1995:  254).  The  same  recurs  also  as  stanza  32:25  in 
the  Sanskrit  Udana-(varga)  in  Bernhard  1965:  439,  with  its  Chinese  parallels  T  212  at  T  IV  766b29  and  T 
213  at  T  IV  796c20  (translated  in  Willemen  1978:  160  stanza  17),  and  its  Tibetan  equivalent  in  stanza 
32:30  in  Beckh  1911:  135  or  in  Zongtse  1990:  388. 

357  DN  22  at  DN  II  315,5  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  63,12. 

358  MA  98  at  T  I  584b26  indicates  that  one  who  “practices  like  this  in  the  morning,  will  reach  advancement  in 

the  evening”,  For  someone  who  possesses  the  five  factors  of  striving,  MN  85 

at  MN  II  96,17  similarly  envisages  that  within  a  day  the  practitioner  will  “reach  distinction”,  visesam 
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Another  noteworthy  circumstance  is  that  the  Madhyama-agama  version  explicitly 
mentions  the  nuns  in  its  prediction.  This  explicit  reference  to  the  nuns  brings  to  mind  an¬ 
other  Pali  discourse,  according  to  which  several  nuns  were  accomplished  practitioners  of 
sad patthdna . 359 


adhigamissati ,  which  could  be  similar  to  the  “advancement”  or  “promotion”,  Jf.j|j  (Hirakawa  1997:  596 
lists  para-dkram  and  a-dkram  as  possible  equivalents),  mentioned  in  MA  98.  To  appreciate  this  predic¬ 
tion  in  MN  85,  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  condition  for  reaching  distinction  it  sets  is  to  have  a 
Tathagata  as  one’s  teacher,  tathagatam  vindyakam  labhamd.no. 

359  SN  47:10  at  SNV  154,27. 
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MN  11  Culasihanada-sutta 

The  CulasThanada-sutta,  “the  lesser  discourse  on  the  lion’s  roar”,  presents  insight 
into  clinging  to  a  self  as  a  unique  feature  of  the  Buddha’ s  teaching.  This  discourse  has 
two  parallels,  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  in  the  Ekottarika-dgcima.' 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Madhyama-agama  versions  begin  with  the  Buddha  en¬ 
couraging  his  monks  to  roar  the  “lion’s  roar”  that  the  four  grades  of  [true]  recluses  can 
be  found  only  among  them,  whereas  other  teachings  are  devoid  of  [true]  recluses.1 2 3 

The  rationale  underlying  this  lion’s  roar  becomes  clearer  on  consulting  the  Mahdpa- 
rinibbana-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  parallels,  according  to  which  the  four  grades 
of  [true]  recluses  can  only  be  found  in  a  teaching  that  contains  the  noble  eightfold  path.2 
The  implication  of  the  reference  to  “[true]  recluses”  can  be  gathered  from  another  Pali 
discourse,  according  to  which  the  four  grades  of  [true]  recluses  stand  for  the  four  stages 
of  awakening.4  Thus  this  lion’s  roar  affirms  that  those  who  attain  any  of  these  stages  of 
awakening  can  be  found  only  among  those  who  practice  the  noble  eightfold  path. 

If,  after  making  such  a  “lion’s  roar”,  the  monks  should  be  asked  by  other  recluses  the 
reason  for  such  a  proclamation,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma  versions,  in  reply  they  should  point  out  four  qualities  as  a  basis  for  their  lion’s  roar: 
they  have  confidence  in  their  teacher, 
they  have  confidence  in  his  teaching, 
they  live  fulfilling  the  precepts, 

they  are  affectionately  inclined  towards  their  lay  and  monastic  co-disciples. 


1  The  parallels  are  MA  103  at  T  I  590b-591b  and  EA  27.2  at  T  II  643c-644b.  MA  103  agrees  with  MN  1 1 

on  the  title  “discourse  on  the  lion’s  roar”,  nlllT'TL-T,  although  it  does  not  specify  this  discourse  to  be  a 
“lesser”  one.  The  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  38a20,  refers  to  the  present  discourse  under  the 
same  title  While  EA  27.2  and  MN  11  take  place  at  Jeta’s  Grove  by  SavatthI,  MA  103  has 

Kammasadhamma  in  the  Kuru  country  as  its  location.  EA  27.2  has  been  translated  in  Analayo  2009g. 

2  MN  11  at  MN  I  64,1:  sihanadam  nadatha  and  MA  103  at  T  I  590bl0:  lH5“pffFL;  for  a  quotation  of  this  proc¬ 
lamation  in  the  *Mahdvibhdsa,  cf.  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  341c5.  Manne  1996:  32,  based  on  surveying  vari¬ 
ous  instances  of  “lion’s  roars”  in  the  Pali  discourses,  explains  them  to  be  “utterances  which  the  speaker 
is  willing  to  defend  in  public”,  in  line  with  “the  Vedic  tradition  of  challenges  in  debate”.  Another  aspect 
is  brought  out  by  Brekke  1999b:  450,  who  explains  that  “the  function  of  the  Buddha  in  the  simile  of  the 
lion  is  to  create  fear  through  his  teaching  ...  and  when  this  fear  is  effectively  translated  into  religious 
motivation  one  will  strive  to  attain  nin’dna”.  Similarly  Heim  2003:  546  notes  that  “the  Tathagata 
delivering  his  teaching  ...  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  a  lion’s  roar  causes  brutes  of  the  forest  to  quake  in 
fear  ...  suggests  that  some  fear  is  valuable,  in  that  it  can  replace  complacency  with  urgency”.  On  the  lion 
in  Buddhist  texts  cf.  also  Deleanu  2000:  105-112. 

3  DN  16  at  DN  II  151,15,  DA  2  at  T  I  25a26,  T  6  at  T  I  187c7,  T  7  at  T  I  204a5,  and  fragment  485  no.  216 
Rb-c  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  75;  cf.  also  Bareau  1971a:  104,  Freiberger  2000a:  89-92,  and  Waldschmidt 
1948:  230. 

4  AN  4:239  at  AN  II  238,7. 
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The  Pali  commentary  explains  this  fourfold  assertion  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  four 
limbs  of  stream-entry."  On  this  commentarial  explanation,  the  basis  for  the  above  lion’s 
roar  would  be  personal  verification  through  the  attainment  of  stream-entry,  whereby  it 
would  become  a  matter  of  personal  experience  that  the  stages  of  awakening  can  be  at¬ 
tained  through  the  teaching  that  one  has  followed. 

After  listing  these  four  qualities,  according  to  the  Culaslhanada-sutta  and  its  Madh- 
ycima-dgamci  counterpart  the  Buddha  instructed  his  monks  that,  should  other  recluses 
claim  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  four  qualities  (in  relation  to  their  own  teaching),  a 
set  of  counter-questions  could  be  posed  to  them,  beginning  with  the  inquiry:  ‘is  the 
final  goal  a  single  one  or  are  there  several  final  goals?’5 6 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version  has  a  rather  different  beginning.  According  to  its  re¬ 
port,  the  monks  had  actually  gone  to  visit  other  recluses  and  had  been  challenged  by 
them.  These  other  recluses  had  asked  the  monks  to  point  out  in  what  respect  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  teaching  differed  from  their  own.7  Apparently  unable  to  reply,  the  monks  with¬ 
drew  and  reported  this  challenge  to  the  Buddha,  who  instructed  them  how  to  meet  such 
queries  in  the  future  with  a  set  of  counter-questions,  beginning  with  the  question  if 
there  is  one  final  goal  or  if  there  are  several  final  goals. 

The  set  of  questions  to  be  posed  to  other  recluses  concerning  the  nature  of  the  final 
goal  is  fairly  similar  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  (see  table  2.1). 

Table  2.1:  Questions  about  the  Final  Goal  in  MN  1 1  and  its  Parallels 


MN  11 

MA  103 

EA  27.2 

many  goals  (1) 

many  goals  (— >  1 ) 

many  goals  (— *  1 ) 

lust  (2) 

sensual  desire  (— »  2) 

sensual  desire  (—>  2) 

hatred  (3) 

hatred  (—>  3) 

hatred  (—>  3) 

delusion  (4) 

delusion  (— ►  4) 

delusion  (— ►  4) 

craving  (5) 

craving  &  clinging  (— >  5,  6) 

craving  (— ►  5) 

clinging  (6) 

without  wisdom  (— >  7) 

clinging  (-»  6) 

without  vision  (7) 

dislike  &  fault  finding  (— ►  8) 

without  wisdom  (— ►  7) 

favouring  and  opposing  (8) 
conceptual  proliferation  (9) 

(*9) 

quarrelling  (—>8) 

(A  9) 

5  Ps  II  9,5.  The  standard  description  of  the  four  limbs  of  stream-entry  (e.g.,  SN  55:1  at  SN  V  343,1)  lists 
full  confidence  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dharma,  and  the  Sangha,  together  with  unblemished  moral  conduct. 
Instead  of  full  confidence  in  the  Sangha,  MN  1 1  at  MN  I  64,13  only  lists  being  affectionately  inclined  to¬ 
wards  co-disciples.  Ps  II  8,35  matches  these  two  by  explaining  that  these  co-disciples  should  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  noble  disciples,  and  therewith  members  of  the  Sangha  of  noble  ones. 

6  MN  11  at  MN  I  64,26:  ekd  nittha  udahu  putliii  nittha  ti  (Be-MN  I  93,9  and  Ce-MN  I  156,21:  puthu)1\  MA 

103  at  T  I  590c3:  iHS  and  EA  27.2  at  T  II  643c21 : 

7  Ps  II  4,16  somewhat  similarly  reports  the  Buddha  being  informed  by  his  disciples  that  other  recluses  claim 
to  be  of  equal  worth  as  the  Buddha  and  his  monks,  which  then  prompted  him  to  deliver  the  present  dis¬ 


course. 
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A  noteworthy  difference  is  that  the  two  Chinese  versions  do  not  have  a  counterpart  to 
the  last  question  found  in  the  Pali  version,  which  inquires  whether  someone  who  enjoys 
conceptual  proliferation  can  reach  the  goal.8 

The  three  versions  next  take  up  the  two  views  of  existence  and  non-existence.9  They 
explain  that  lack  of  understanding  the  true  nature  of  these  two  views  will  cause  one  to 
be  affected  by  those  qualities  that  the  previous  series  of  questions  had  highlighted  as 
obstructions  to  reaching  the  final  goal. 10  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Madhyama- 
agama  versions  also  point  out  that  those  who  adopt  one  of  these  two  views  will  be  op¬ 
posed  to  those  who  adopt  the  other  view. 

The  Culaslhanada-sutta  and  its  two  parallels  next  examine  the  claim  made  by  other 
recluses  and  Brahmins  that  they  also  teach  the  full  understanding  and  abandoning  of  all 
types  of  clinging  ( updddna )."  Other  recluses  and  Brahmins,  they  explain,  fail  to  take 
into  account  all  four  types  of  clinging,  which  the  three  versions  list  with  a  slight  varia¬ 
tion  in  sequence  (see  table  2.2). 

Of  these  four,  the  teachings  given  by  other  recluses  and  Brahmins  may  cover  only 
one,  two,  or  at  most  three  types  of  clinging: 
clinging  to  sensuality, 
clinging  to  views, 
clinging  to  rules.12 

The  Buddha’s  teaching,  in  contrast,  also  takes  clinging  to  a  self  into  account.13 

The  Majjhimci-nikdya  and  the  Madhyama-dgama  versions  declare  that  for  this  reason 
confidence  in  such  a  teacher  and  such  a  teaching,  together  with  practice  undertaken  ac¬ 
cording  to  such  a  teaching  and  in  harmony  with  other  disciples,  is  properly  directed.14 


MN  1 1  at  MN  I  65,1 1 :  sa  ...  nittha papancaramassa papancaratinol 

9  A  discourse  quotation  with  the  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  views  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahavi- 
bhdsd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  38a20  and  again  at  T  XXVII  1002b2. 

10  MA  103  at  T  I  591al  1  agrees  with  MN  11  at  MN  I  65,23  on  the  need  to  understand  the  arising,  cessa¬ 
tion,  gratification,  danger,  and  escape  in  relation  to  these  two  views,  to  which  it  adds  the  need  to  also 
understand  the  “cause”,  0,  of  these  views.  EA  27.2  at  T  II  644a7  differs  from  MN  1 1  and  MA  103  in  so 
far  as  it  presents  the  aspects  to  be  understood  as  the  “origin  and  results”,  2^7^-  of  these  two  views. 

11  MN  11  at  MN  I  66,4  refers  to  parinnd  in  this  context,  while  MA  103  at  T  I  591a20  speaks  of  “abandon¬ 
ing”,  Hf,  and  EA  27.2  at  T  II  644al7  of  “eradicating”,  J|j.  The  Chinese  versions  thus  bring  out  a  sense  of 
parinnd  reflected  in  the  commentarial  explanation  on  the  present  passage,  Ps  II  16,10,  which  associates 
parinnd  with  “full  understanding  through  abandoning”,  pahdnaparinnd.  The  same  sense  can  also  be 
seen  in  SN  22:23  at  SN  III  26,29,  which  defines  parinnd  as  the  destruction  of  lust,  anger,  and  delusion. 
For  a  detailed  examination  of  parinnd  and  its  Jain  counterpart  parinnd  cf.  Tatia  1983. 

12  Regarding  the  term  updddna,  Lovejoy  1898:  129  explains  that  “ updddna  is  specifically  that  result  of  de¬ 
sire  which  consists  in  the  habitual  identification  of  one’s  will  and  interests  with  the  skandhas  ...  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  [such]  updddna  is  what  leads  directly  to  the  formation  of  a  new  combination  of  skandhas  in  the 
next  succeeding  birth”. 

13  A  quotation  of  this  part  of  the  discourse  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahdvibhdsa ,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  173c3. 
Karunadasa  2006:  4  comments  that  this  passage  in  MN  1 1  (as  well  as  in  its  parallels)  highlights  "the 
doctrine  of  non-self ...  [as]  the  unique  discovery  of  the  Buddha  and  the  crucial  doctrine  that  separates  his 
own  teaching  from  all  other  religious  and  philosophical  systems”. 
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Table  2.2:  Four  Types  of  Clinging  in  MN  1 1  and  its  Parallels15 


MN  11 

MA  103 

EA  27.2 

sensuality  (1) 
views  (2) 
rules  and  vows  (3) 
doctrine  of  self  (4) 

sensuality  (— »  1) 
rules  (— >  3) 
views  (— ►  2) 
self  (->  4) 

sensuality  (— ►  1) 
views  (— »  2) 
rules  (— ►  3) 
self  (->■  4) 

A  minor  but  noteworthy  difference  is  that  while  the  Pali  version  speaks  of  “clinging 
to  a  doctrine  of  self',  its  Chinese  parallels  simply  refer  to  “clinging  to  a  self’.16 

The  notion  of  “clinging  to  a  doctrine  of  self'  results  in  fact  in  some  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  when  attempting  to  correlate  the  overcoming  of  the  four  types  of  clinging  with 
the  four  stages  of  awakening.  Clinging  to  views,  which  according  to  the  Dhammasan- 
gani  of  the  Theravada  Abhidharma  stands  for  clinging  to  wrong  views,17  would  be 
overcome  with  stream-entry.  Since  with  stream-entry  the  fetters  of  personality  view 
and  dogmatic  adherence  to  rules  and  vows  are  also  removed,  any  clinging  to  a  doctrine 
of  a  self  and  any  clinging  to  rules  and  vows  will  also  be  left  behind  at  this  stage. 


14  MA  103  at  T  I  591bl6  differs  from  MN  1 1  at  MN  I  67,7  in  that  it  has  this  statement  at  a  later  point,  after 
describing  the  attainment  of  full  realization. 

15  Although  at  first  EA  27.2  at  T  II  644al5  agrees  with  MN  1 1  at  MN  I  66,2  on  the  order  of  listing  the  four 
types  of  clinging,  at  a  later  point  EA  27.2  at  T  II  644b6  exchanges  the  position  of  the  last  two.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  sequence  adopted  in  MA  103  at  T  I  591bl3  of  listing  rules  before  views  is  noteworthy,  since  the 
Visuddhimagga  explains  the  order  in  which  the  four  types  of  clinging  are  listed  to  be  the  reverse  of  the 
order  of  their  arising  during  a  particular  form  of  existence.  According  to  its  explanation,  the  assumption 
of  a  self  arises  first  and  leads  to  the  arising  of  views  (especially  of  eternalism),  which  in  turn  engender 
clinging  to  rules  and  observances  in  order  to  purify  this  self,  followed  by  clinging  to  sensuality  when¬ 
ever  this  self  is  threatened  with  destruction,  Visrn  570,15:  pathamam  attavadupadanam,  tato  ditthisilab- 
batakamupadanani.  This  explanation  fits  the  sequence  found  in  MA  103,  but  does  not  fit  the  sequence 
in  MN  11.  The  sequence  found  in  MA  103  recurs  again  in  MA  29  at  T  I  463a7  and  also  in  the  Jnana- 
prasthana,  T  1543  at  T  XXVI  777bl0.  For  Buddhaghosa’s  comment  to  fit  the  order  in  the  Madhyama- 
agama  and  in  the  Jnanaprasthana  better  than  the  order  found  in  the  Pali  tradition  might  lend  support  to 
a  suggestion  by  Kalupahana  1970:  171  and  id.  1992/1994:  208  that  Buddhaghosa’s  commentaries  were 
influenced  by  Sarvastivada  thought.  The  sequence  adopted  in  MN  1 1  and  EA  27.2  recurs  also  in  EA 
49.5  at  T  II  797c9  and  in  the  Yogacarabhumi  in  Bhattacharya  1957:  169,7  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  314cl9. 
Dirgha-agama  discourses  often  follow  the  different  order  sensuality,  self,  rules,  and  views,  cf.  DA  9  at 
T  I  50c5,  DA  10  at  T  I  53bl6  (which  has  a  variant  reading  corresponding  to  the  order  in  MN  11),  and 
DA  11  at  T  I  57c25.  DA  13  at  T  I  60c9,  however,  follows  the  order  found  in  MN  1 1.  In  the  Samyukta- 
agama,  SA  298  at  T  II  85b9  follows  the  order  of  MN  11,  while  SA  490  at  T  II  127al  1  has  the  order  sen¬ 
suality,  self,  views,  and  rules. 

16  MN  1 1  at  MN  I  66,7:  attavadupadana  (Ce-MN  I  160,9:  attavadupadana ),  MA  103  at  T  I  591a22  and  EA 
27.2  at  T  II  644al6:  fV-2-  The  same  difference  can  also  be  found  in  MN  9  at  MN  I  51,2  and  its  parallel 
MA  29  at  T  I  463a7.  The  corresponding  expression  atmopadana  can  be  found  in  fragment  S  474  folio 
12R6  in  TripathI  1962:  43  (the  fragment  apparently  reads  atmopadana).  Another  variation  can  be  found 
in  the  Dharmaskandha,  fragment  4737  folio  13v3  in  Dietz  1984:  59,20,  which  in  one  instance  speaks  of 
atmavratopadana  instead  of  atmavadopadana. 

17  Dhs  212,25:  sabbdpi  micchaditthi  ditthupadanam. 
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That  is,  with  stream-entry  three  of  the  above  four  types  of  clinging  would  already  be 
overcome.  What  still  remains  would  be  clinging  to  sensuality,  which  will  be  overcome 
with  the  attainment  of  non-return.  This  would  leave  no  more  clinging  to  be  eradicated 
during  further  progress  from  non-return  to  full  awakening,18  a  difficult  conclusion  since 
the  Pali  discourses  explicitly  refer  to  the  type  of  clinging  still  present  in  a  non-returner.19 

Such  a  problem  would  not  arise  with  the  expression  used  in  the  Chinese  versions, 
since  “clinging  to  a  [sense  of]  self’  is  a  form  of  clinging  that  will  be  completely  re¬ 
moved  only  with  full  awakening.  As  the  Khemaka-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-agama  par¬ 
allel  clarify,  although  disciples  in  higher  training  know  the  truth  of  not-self  (and  there¬ 
by  would  have  gone  beyond  any  “doctrine  of  self’),  they  still  have  a  subtle  clinging  to 
a  sense  of  self  that  will  only  be  overcome  with  full  awakening.20 

The  CulasThanada-sutta  continues  by  tracing  the  arising  of  the  four  types  of  clinging 
back  to  ignorance,  via  the  intervening  seven  links  of  dependent  arising  {pciticca  samup- 
pada).21  The  two  Chinese  versions  do  not  cover  the  intervening  links  of  dependent  aris¬ 
ing.  The  Madhycima-dgama  discourse  relates  the  arising  of  the  four  types  of  clinging 
directly  to  ignorance,22  while  the  Ekottcirika-dgama  discourse  just  indicates  that  they 
arise  due  to  craving.23  All  versions  state  that  the  four  types  of  clinging  are  overcome 
with  full  awakening. 

The  Pali  discourse  ends  at  this  point,  while  the  two  Chinese  versions  conclude  with 
the  lion’s  roar  about  the  four  grades  of  [true]  recluses  found  in  this  teaching.24  This 
lion’ s  roar  occurs  in  the  Ekottcirika-dgama  discourse  at  this  point  for  the  first  time  and 
is  also  worded  somewhat  differently  than  in  the  other  two  versions.  In  the  Ekottcirika- 
dgama  version,  the  Buddha  simply  points  out  that  the  four  grades  of  [true]  recluses 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  anyone  else,25  without,  however,  proclaiming  that  the  teachings 
of  others  are  devoid  of  [true]  recluses,  as  he  does  in  the  Mcijjhimci-nikdya  and  Mcidhya- 
ma-agama  versions.26 


18  Nanatiloka  1952/1988:  216  comments  that  the  “traditional  fourfold  division  of  clinging  is  not  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Besides  kamupadana  we  should  expect  either  rupupadana  and  arupupadana,  or  simply  bhav- 
upadana.  Though  the  AnagamI  is  entirely  free  from  the  traditional  4  kinds  of  upadana,  he  is  not  freed 
from  rebirth”. 

19  This  is  reflected  in  a  recurrent  passage  that  distinguishes  between  the  attainment  of  full  awakening  and 
non-return,  where  the  latter  alternative  is  introduced  with  the  specification  that  there  still  is  a  remainder 
of  clinging,  sati  va  upadisese,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  10  at  MN  I  62,36. 

20  SN  22:89  at  SN  III  130,22  and  its  parallel  SA  103  at  T  II  30al9. 

21  MN  11  at  MN  I  67,17. 

22  MA  103  at  T  I  591bl0:  jitHSHtl® 

23  EA  27.2  at  T  II  644b7:  ftPTI§Ef3Mffij53? 

24  MA  103  at  T  I  591b20  and  EA  27.2  at  T  II  644bl5. 

25  EA  27.2  at  T  II  644bl6:  ItBltt-tlf,  ItB#  ft  if.  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  al¬ 

ready  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  6-7. 

26  MN  11  at  MN  I  63,29:  sunna  parappav add  samanehi  anile  ti  (Be-M  I  92,9:  samanebhi  afinehi  and  Se-M 
I  128,8:  samanehi  anhebhi ),  which  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  159  translates  as:  “the  doctrines  of  others  are 
devoid  of  recluses”.  MA  103  at  T 1 590bl3:  “heterodox  practitioners  are  all  devoid  of  and  without  recluses 
and  Brahmins”,  Hilt — t j$t>-  The  remark  made  in  MN  11  recurs  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  151,21 
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The  Ekottarika-agama  version  of  the  lion’s  roar  thus  appears  less  belligerent  than  the 
other  two  versions,  in  spite  of  being  based  on  an  actual  encounter  with  and  a  challenge 
by  other  recluses,  whereas  in  the  other  two  versions  the  adversaries  are  only  imagined.27 
Moreover,  the  Ekottarika-agama’ s  lion’s  roar  comes  as  a  natural  climax  at  the  end  of 
the  exposition,  whereas  the  other  two  versions  have  their  lion’s  roar  right  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  which  conveys  a  more  confrontational  impression.  Due  to  these  particulars  and 
the  fact  that  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  does  not  make  a  disparaging  statement 
about  other  teachings,  its  version  of  the  lion’s  roar  seems  to  spring  from  a  less  com¬ 
petitive  spirit. 

This  would  concord  with  the  way  other  discourses  depict  the  Buddha,  indicating  that 
his  attitude  towards  other  contemporary  teachers  was  not  competitive  or  disputatious.28 
It  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  stance  recommended  in  the  Aranavibhanga-sut- 
ta  and  its  Chinese  parallel,  according  to  which  one  should  teach  the  Dharma  without 
disparaging  others.29  To  disparage  others  instead  of  teaching  the  Dharma,  according  to 
the  two  versions  of  this  discourse,  occurs  when  a  statement  is  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
belittle  others.  Taking  a  lead  from  this  explanation  given  in  the  Aranavibhanga-sutta 
and  its  parallel,  to  proclaim  that  the  four  types  of  [true]  recluse  can  only  be  found  in  a 
teaching  endowed  with  the  noble  eightfold  path  would  still  fall  under  “teaching  the 
Dharma”,  but  to  then  declare  that  all  other  teachings  are  devoid  of  any  [true]  recluses 
seems  to  be  moving  towards  what  the  Aranavibhanga-sutta’ s  exposition  considers  as 
“disparagement’  ’ . 30 

According  to  a  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya  and  its  parallel  in  the  Samyukta- 
agama ,  the  Buddha  described  his  own  attitude  with  the  words:  “1  do  not  dispute  with 
the  world,  it  is  the  world  that  disputes  with  me”.31 

The  Upali-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallel,  as  well  as  the  Siha-sutta,  agree  in  describing 
this  non-contentious  attitude  of  the  Buddha  on  the  occasion  when  well-known  and  in¬ 
fluential  supporters  of  the  Jains  became  followers  of  the  Buddha.  According  to  these 
discourses,  Slha  and  Upali  expressed  their  pleasant  surprise  when  the  Buddha,  instead 


and  in  AN  4:239  at  AN  II  238, S.  While  AN  4:239  appears  to  be  without  a  Chinese  parallel,  one  of  the 
parallels  to  DN  16,  T  6  at  T  I  187c8,  does  not  proclaim  that  other  teachings  are  devoid  of  true  recluses, 
thereby  being  closer  in  spirit  to  the  lion's  roar  in  EA  27.2. 

27  That  is,  EA  27.2  records  a  real  debate,  where,  as  Manne  1990:  73  points  out,  “something  is  always  at 
stake.  Not  only  must  the  best  question  be  asked,  and  the  best  answer  be  given,  but  converts  must  be  won 
and  lay  support  must  be  gained”.  In  contrast,  MN  139  and  MA  169  are  only  concerned  with  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  situation  and  thus  much  less  in  need  of  the  belligerent  attitude  they  display. 

2S  Wijebandara  1993:  98  notes  that  a  “characteristic  of  the  Buddha’s  attitude  is  its  unpolemic  nature”. 

29  MN  139  at  MN  III  231,27  and  MA  169  at  T  I  701cl7. 

30  As  Freiberger  2000b:  5  points  out,  to  declare  that  the  teachings  of  others  are  devoid  of  [true]  recluses 
implies  "that  the  ideal  of  ‘what  an  ascetic  ought  to  be’  is  realized  only  in  the  Buddhist  sangha”,  which 
does  seem  to  spring  from  a  somewhat  polemic  attitude. 

31  SN  22:94  at  SN  III  138,26:  ndham  ...  lokena  vivadami,  toko  ca  maya  vivadati  (Be-SN  II  113,6:  va  instead 
of  ca,  Ce-SN  III  238,1 1  and  Se-SN  III  169,8:  ca  kho  bhikkhave),  and  its  parallel  SA  37  at  T  II  8bl6: 

affirm  ttrflaiaif. 
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of  using  their  conversion  for  propaganda  puiposes,  advised  them  to  carefully  consider 
what  they  were  about  to  do  and  even  requested  them  to  continue  supporting  the  Jain 
monks  with  alms,  as  they  had  done  earlier.32  Such  a  magnanimous  attitude  in  regard  to 
other  contemporary  recluses  would  fit  the  way  the  discourses  present  a  fully  awakened 
Buddha  better  than  the  competitive  tone  of  the  lion’s  roar  the  CukisThanada-sutta  and 
its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  attribute  to  him. 


MN  12  Mahasihanada-sutta 

The  Mahasihanada-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  on  the  lion’s  roar”,  describes  the  ten 
powers  and  the  four  intrepidities  of  a  Tathagata,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  ascetic  practices  before  his  awakening.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  Chinese  translation.33  In  addition,  a  few  parts  of  a  version  of  this  discourse  have 
been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.34 

Compared  to  the  type  of  discourses  usually  included  in  the  Mujjh ima-nikaya .  the  Ma¬ 
li  as  Th  a  no  da -sutta  is  relatively  long.  Due  to  its  length  and  its  coverage  of  a  variety  of 
topics  whose  theme  is  the  greatness  of  the  Buddha,  this  discourse  would  have  suited 
the  DTgha-nikdya  better  than  the  Majjhima-nikaya  collection. 

In  view  of  this  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivadins  apparently  allo¬ 
cated  their  version  of  this  discourse  to  their  Dirgha-agama  collection.35  This  Dirgha- 

32  AN  8:12  at  AN  IV  185,9  (=  Vin  I  236,19)  and  MN  56  at  MN  I  379,3.  According  to  the  Chinese  parallel 
to  MN  56,  MA  133  at  T  I  630a25,  the  Buddha  even  advised  Upali  that  he  should  not  proclaim  his  con¬ 
version  at  all.  in  addition  to  recommending  him  to  continue  supporting  the  Jain  monks. 

33  y  757  at  y  XVII  591c-600a,  the  a  translation  that  according  to  the  information  given  in  the 

Taisho  edition  was  undertaken  by  Weijing  (fH/'fl).  T  757  and  the  Sanskrit  fragment  SHT  IV  32  folio  41 
R5  agree  with  the  Pali  version  on  locating  the  discourse  at  Vesall.  While  according  to  MN  12  the  Bud¬ 
dha  was  staying  in  a  grove  to  the  west  of  Vesall,  according  to  the  Sanskrit  fragment  he  was  staying  in 
the  Kutagarasala  “on  the  shore  of  the  Monkey  Pond”,  markatahradatTre,  on  which  cf.  also  below  p.  223 
note  95.  The  Kutagarasala  near  Vesall  occurs  in  several  other  Pali  discourses  (e.g.,  MN  105  at  MN  II 
252,2),  which  indicate  that  it  was  located  in  the  Mahavana. 

34  The  fragments  are  SHT  IV  32  folios  41-57  (pp.  134-142),  SHT  IV  500  folio  5  (pp.  222-223),  SHT  V 
1102  (pp.  96-97,  cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  280),  fragments  149/68,  149/134,  and  an  unnumbered  fragment  of 
the  Hoernle  collection,  edited  as  no.  133-135  in  Hartmann  1991:  238-242  (no.  133  corresponds  to  Or. 
15009/144  in  Kudo  2009:  193-194,  no.  134  to  Or.  15009/65  in  Nagashima  2009:  139).  Of  these  frag¬ 
ments,  SHT  IV  32  folio  41R5  has  preserved  the  discourse’s  location.  SHT  IV  32  folio  42B5  could  be  a 
parallel  to  the  Buddha's  eighth  power,  recollection  of  past  lives  at  MN  I  70,19,  while  SHT  IV  500  folio 
5V1-4  has  parts  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  power  found  at  MN  I  70,32  and  MN  I  71,10.  SHT  IV  32  folios  43- 
54  parallels  parts  of  the  description  of  the  five  destinations  of  beings  ( gati )  at  MN  I  73-76.  SHT  V  1102 
and  Hoernle  fragment  149/134  or  Or.  15009/144  parallel  parts  of  the  Buddha’s  account  of  his  ascetic 
practices  at  MN  I  77-78,  such  as  being  naked  and  not  cleaning  himself,  etc.  Hoernle  fragment  149/68  or 
Or.  15009/65  parallel  the  Buddha’s  examination  of  purification  theories  at  MN  I  81-82.  SHT  IV  32  folio 
55V 1-2  parallels  the  Buddha  explanation  that  he  never  lived  in  the  Pure  Abodes,  found  at  MN  I  82,2;  cf. 
perhaps  also  Hoernle  fragment  149/68R8  or  Or.  15009/65V8.  In  addition  to  these,  Hartmann  2004b:  126 
notes  another  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  in  the  newly  discovered  Dirgha-agama  manuscript. 

35  Cf.  the  survey  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivadin  Dirgha-agama  collection  in  Hartmann  2000:  367. 
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agama  version  seems  to  have  had  the  title  “hair-raising”  discourse,36  similar  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  Chinese  translation,  which  has  the  title  “discourse  that  raises  the  bodily  hairs 
out  of  joy”.37 

This  title  occurs  also  in  the  MahasThanada-sutta  itself,  which  concludes  with  the  Bud¬ 
dha  dubbing  this  discourse  his  “hair-raising  instruction”.38  The  title  “hair-raising”  re¬ 
curs  again  in  a  Jataka  tale  that  parallels  the  beginning  part  of  the  present  discourse  and 
in  references  found  in  several  later  Pali  works.39  These  occurrences  suggest  that  the  Pali 
version  of  the  present  discourse  was  known  for  quite  some  time  under  this  title,  instead 
of  being  referred  to  as  the  MahasThanada-sutta.40 

In  fact,  title  variations  occur  with  considerable  frequency  not  only  between  Pali  and 
Chinese  versions  of  a  discourse,41  but  even  between  Pali  versions  of  the  same  discourse 
found  in  different  Nikayas,  or  between  different  Pali  editions  of  the  same  discourse.42 


36  Ro(maharsana)-sutra,  reconstructed  title  (from  an  uddana  preserved  in  a  Hoernle  fragment)  in  Hart¬ 
mann  1991:  237,  who  notes  that  the  same  title  recurs  in  a  reference  to  the  present  discourse  in  the  *Kar- 
mavibhangopadesa  in  Levi  1932a:  158,1 1:  romaharsamya  siitra. 

37  T  757  at  T  XVII  591cl  1 : 

3S  MN  12  at  MN  I  83,25:  lomahamsanapariyaya.  The  title  Lomahamsa  occurs  also  in  the  summary  verse 
( uddana )  of  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  editions,  Be-MN  I  172,6  and  Se-MN  I  247,17,  even  though  these 
editions  use  Mahaslhanada  as  the  title,  given  at  Be-MN  I  97,14  and  Se-MN  I  137,1. 

39  This  is  the  Lomahamsa- jataka,  Ja  94  at  Ja  I  389,14.  In  the  Milindapanha,  Mil  396,2,  Nagasena  quotes 
part  of  the  MahasThanada-sutta,  to  which  he  refers  as  the  Lomahamsanapariyaya.  Another  reference  to 
the  Lomahamsanapariyaya  occurs  in  Be-Ppk-a  104.  Several  Pali  works  speak  of  the  same  discourse  as 
the  Lomahamsa(na)-sutta:  Sv  I  179,3,  It-a  I  109,1.  Be-Mp-t  II  256,  Be-Sp-t  I  334,  Be-Abhidhan-t  504, 
and  Be-SIlkkh-abh-t  II  74.  The  Cariyapitaka,  Cp  35,23,  entitles  a  set  of  stanzas  (359-362)  concerned  with 
the  bodhisattva’s  ascetic  practices  as  Mahdlomahamsacariyd,  the  “great  hair  raising  conduct”,  cf.  also 
Charpentier  1910a:  400-403. 

40  Although  according  to  the  subcommentary,  Be-Ps-t  II  40,  the  title  Mahaslhanada  was  accorded  to  this 
discourse  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  first  council  by  the  reciting  elders,  the  sahgTtikaramahdtheras,  the 
substantial  number  of  references  to  this  discourse  under  the  title  Lomahamsana  in  later  Pali  literature 
shows  that  this  alternative  title  would  have  been  known  and  in  use  for  a  considerable  time  period  after 
that. 

41  Two  examples  from  the  Majjhima-nikaya  are  the  BahuvedanTya-sutta,  MN  59  at  MN  I  396,  which  re¬ 
curs  under  the  title  Pahcakahga-sutta  in  SN  36:19  at  SN  IV  223,  and  the  Cdtumd-sutta,  MN  67  at  MN  I 
456,  which  (without  its  first  part)  recurs  under  the  title  Umibhaya-sutta  in  AN  4:122  at  AN  II  123. 

42  Title  variations  between  different  Pali  editions  of  the  same  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  are  the  Vat- 
thupama-sutta,  MN  7,  where  Be  has  the  title  Vattha-sutta;  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta,  MN  26,  where  Be 
and  Se  have  the  title  Pdsarasi-sutta',  the  Sekha-sutta,  MN  53,  where  Se  has  the  title  Sekhapatipada-sutta; 
the  Upali-sutta,  MN  56,  where  Se  has  the  title  Uphlivada-sutta;  the  Ambalatthikdrahulovada-sutta,  MN 
61,  where  Se  has  the  title  Culardhulovada-sutta ;  the  Ciilamdluhkya-sutta,  MN  63,  where  Se  has  the  title 
Culamalunkyovada-sutta ;  the  Tevijjavacchagotta-sutta,  MN  71,  where  Be  has  the  title  Tevijjavaccha- 
sutta  and  Se  the  title  Culavacchagotta-sutta;  the  Aggivacchagotta-sutta,  MN  72,  where  Be  has  the  title 
Aggivaccha-sutta ;  the  Mahavacchagotta-sutta,  MN  73,  where  Be  has  the  title  Mahavaccha-sutta',  the 
Bakkula-sutta,  MN  124,  where  Se  has  the  title  Bakkulattheracchariyabbhuta-sutta;  and  the  Mahdsalaya- 
tanika-sutta,  MN  149,  where  Se  has  the  title  Saldyatanavibhahga-sutta\  I  already  drew  attention  to  these 
variations  in  Analayo  2010m:  53.  On  title  variations  in  the  case  of  Jataka  tales  cf.  Feer  1875:  367-377, 
Jones  1979:  12,  Luders  1941/1966:  136-137,  and  von  Hiniiber  1998:  7-16. 
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This  suggests  that  the  title  of  a  discourse  was  relatively  open  to  change  at  least  during 
the  early  stages  of  transmission.43 

The  MahasThanada-sutta  and  its  Chinese  counterpart  begin  with  Sariputta  informing 
the  Buddha  that  Sunakkhatta,  a  former  monk  who  had  left  the  Buddhist  monastic  com¬ 
munity,  was  publicly  disparaging  the  Buddha  and  his  teaching.  A  difference  between 
the  two  versions  is  that  while  according  to  the  Pali  account  Sunakkhatta  proclaimed 
that  the  Buddha’s  teaching  leads  to  the  destruction  of  dukkha ,44  according  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  version  Sunakkhatta’ s  proclamation  was  that  the  Buddha’s  teaching  was  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  leading  to  the  destruction  of  dukkha.*5  As  an  attempt  at  disparaging  the  Buddha, 
the  Chinese  version  seems  more  to  the  point.46  Freedom  from  dukkha  appears  to  have 
been  a  goal  aspired  to  among  other  ancient  Indian  recluses  and  ascetics  in  general,47  so 
that  to  disparage  a  teacher  it  would  make  sense  to  proclaim  that  he  was  not  able  to  lead 
his  disciples  to  this  goal. 

In  reply  to  this  challenge,  according  to  both  versions  the  Buddha  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  his  qualities  and  powers,  indicating  that  one  who  continues  to  uphold 
such  slander  will  end  up  in  hell. 


43  Skilling  2009b:  64  comments  that  “there  was  no  standardization  of  titles”,  noting  that,  although  this 
gives  the  impression  “that  the  titles  were  devised  later”,  it  also  needs  to  be  take  into  account  that  “many 
titles  are  shared  by  Mahavihara  and  Sarvastivada  collection”,  showing  that  these  drew  on  an  already 
existing  common  heritage. 

44  MN  12  at  MN  I  68, S:  n’  atthi  samanassa  gotamassa  uttarim  manussadhamma  ...  yassa  ca  khvassa  at- 
thdya  dhammo  desito  so  niyyati  takkarassa  sarnmd  dukkhakkhayaya  ti  (Be-MN  I  97,18,  Ce-MN  I  165,23, 
and  Se-MN  I  137,5:  uttari).  The  first  part  of  this  proclamation,  according  to  which  the  recluse  Gotama 
has  not  reached  any  superhuman  state,  recurs  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment  related  to  the  ten  powers,  SHT  118 
V2-3  (p.  11):  n-as[t]i  sramanasya  (g)[au](tama)sy-ottarammanusyadharmmdd-iti.  On  the  expression  ut- 
tarimanussadhamma  cf.  also  Analayo  2008n. 

45  In  T  757  at  T  XVII  591c22,  the  later  part  of  his  proclamation  is:  “how  could  [this  teaching  lead  to]  re¬ 
lease,  to  the  destruction  and  making  an  end  of  dukkha ”, 

46  In  MN  12  at  MN  I  69,1,  the  Buddha  humorously  points  out  that  this  proclamation  was  praise  rather  than 
slander.  The  commentary,  Ps  II  23,7,  explains  that  in  his  proclamation  Sunakkhatta  had  admitted  that 
the  Buddha’s  teaching  led  to  the  destruction  of  dukkha  because  he  was  afraid  that,  if  he  were  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  opposite,  he  would  provoke  contradiction  by  those  in  Vesall  who  had  attained  different  levels 
of  awakening  through  the  Buddha's  teaching.  This  commentarial  gloss  is  not  particularly  convincing, 
since  the  same  inhabitants  of  Vesall  would  quite  probably  feel  similarly  inclined  to  contradict  Sunak¬ 
khatta’ s  proclamation  that  the  Buddha  had  not  reached  any  extraordinary  knowledge  or  vision,  etc. 
What  this  gloss  does  indicate,  however,  is  that  as  a  disparaging  remark  this  statement  did  not  sit  well 
with  the  commentators,  inducing  them  to  attempt  an  explanation. 

47  DN  2  at  DN  I  54,20  reports  the  proposal,  which  it  associates  with  Makkhali  Gosala,  that  fools  and  wise 
alike  will  reach  the  end  of  dukkha  through  a  succession  of  rebirths,  bale  ca  pandite  ca  sandhavitva  sam- 
saritvd  dukhass’  antam  karissanti.  According  to  MN  14  at  MN  I  93,6,  Nigantha  Nataputta  taught  how 
an  end  to  dukkha  can  be  reached  through  asceticism,  tapasd  ...  sabbarn  dukkham  nijjinnarn  bhavissati. 
The  last  indication  receives  confirmation,  e.g.,  in  the  Thdnahga  1.45  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  9,2,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  one  of  the  epithets  to  describe  Mahavlra’s  liberation  is  that  he  had  eradicated  all  dukkha. 
Hamilton  1997:  279  remarks  that  “in  the  religious  milieu  in  which  he  lived  ...  the  Buddha  was  not  alone 
in  such  a  quest”. 
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mn  1 69  The  list  of  the  Buddha’s  qualities  differs  to  some  extent  in  the  two  versions  (see  table 
2.3).  Both  agree  in  beginning  their  respective  lists  with  the  qualities  mentioned  in  the 
standard  formulation  for  recollecting  the  Buddha.  The  Pali  version  continues  with  the 
Buddha’s  ability  to  exercise  supernormal  powers,  the  divine  ear,  and  the  telepathic 
ability  to  read  the  mind  of  others.  The  individual  Chinese  translation  instead  lists  the 
Buddha’s  ability  to  live  in  seclusion  and  to  develop  the  four  jhanas,  the  four  immate¬ 
rial  attainments,  and  the  attainment  of  cessation. 

Table  2.3:  Qualities  of  the  Buddha  in  MN  12  and  its  Parallel 


MN  12 

T  757 

rightly  awakened,  etc.  (1) 
supernormal  powers  (2) 
divine  ear  (3) 
mind  reading  (4) 

10  powers  of  a  Tathagata  (5) 

rightly  awakened,  etc.  (— *  1) 
lives  in  seclusion 

1st  j  hana 

2ni  jhdna 

3rd  jhdna 

4th  jhdna 

immaterial  attainments  &  cessation 

10  powers  of  a  Tathagata  (— »  5) 

#  2-4) 

Both  discourses  then  turn  to  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata,  which  they  describe  in 
similar  terms,  although  differing  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation  (see  table  2.4).48 
The  Mahasihanada-sutta  explains  that  these  ten  powers  are  the  grounds  for  the  Buddha 
to  roar  his  lion’s  roar  in  assemblies  and  set  rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma.49  The  Chinese 
version  has  a  similar  statement  only  in  regard  to  the  four  intrepidities  of  the  Tathagata, 
which  both  discourses  describe  next.50 


4S  .p  757  aj  t  XVII  593a4  presents  the  Tathagata ’s  knowledge  concerning  the  karmic  result  of  deeds  as  its 
sixth  knowledge,  whereas  in  MN  12  at  MN  I  70,4  the  same  occupies  the  second  position.  Another  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  in  T  757  at  T  XVII  593al6  the  divine  eye  precedes  the  recollection  of  past  lives,  whereas 
the  usual  sequence  found  in  Pali  discourses  follows  the  opposite  order  (cf.  also  below  p.  243).  Similar  to 
T  757,  in  T  416  at  T  XIII  893c2  and  in  T  220  at  T  VI  966bl7  the  divine  eye  precedes  the  recollection  of 
past  lives  in  an  enumeration  of  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata.  While  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Dhar- 
masangraha,  T  764  at  T  XVII  661a22,  does  not  mention  the  divine  eye  in  its  presentation  of  the  ten 
powers  at  all,  the  Sanskrit  version  in  Kasawara  1885/1999:  16  includes  all  three  higher  knowledges  in 
its  list,  presenting  them  in  the  sequence  found  in  MN  12.  The  sequence  of  the  other  powers  in  these 
works  does  not  correspond  to  MN  12  or  to  T  757,  or  to  any  of  the  other  parallels  discussed  below  in 
note  65.  The  sequence  of  the  ten  powers  found  in  T  757  recurs,  however,  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak 
1963a:  189,1  or  in  Senart  1882a:  159,12,  and  in  Basak  1968/2004:  191,23  or  in  Senart  1897:  320,13.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Mahdvastu  lists  the  ten  powers  in  the  same  sequence  as  T  757.  Although  this  simi¬ 
larity  is  obviously  far  from  being  in  any  way  conclusive,  it  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  T  757  could 
be  related  to  a  Mahasanghika  reciter  tradition.  On  the  ten  powers  cf.  also  Dessein  2009:  27-29. 

49  MN  12  at  MN  I  70,1. 

50  T  757  at  T  XVII  593b  18. 
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Table  2.4:  Ten  Powers  in  MN  12  and  its  Parallel 


MN  12 

T  757 

possible  and  impossible  (1) 
karma  (2) 

ways  to  all  destinations  (3) 
various  elements  in  the  world  (4) 
different  inclinations  of  beings  (5) 
faculties  of  beings  (6) 
defilement/purity  of  concentration  (7) 
recollection  of  past  lives  (8) 
divine  eye  (9) 
destruction  of  influxes  (10) 

possible  and  impossible  (— >  1) 
all  paths  (— ►  3) 

various  elements  in  the  world  (— ►  4) 
different  inclinations  of  beings  (— *  5) 
faculties  of  beings  (— *  6) 
karma  (— »  2) 

defilement/purity  of  concentration  (— >  7) 
divine  eye  (— >  9) 
recollection  of  past  lives  (— >  8) 
destruction  of  influxes  (— *  10) 

A  difference  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  four  intrepidities  is  that  while  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion  indicates  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  regard  to  which  the  Buddha  still  has  to 
awaken,51  thereby  highlighting  the  completeness  of  his  attainment  of  awakening,  the 
Chinese  version  goes  further  and  attributes  omniscience  to  the  Buddha  (see  table  2.5).52 

Table  2.5:  Four  Intrepidities  in  MN  12  and  its  Parallel 


MN  12 

T757 

fully  awakened  (1) 

all  influxes  destroyed  (2) 

knows  what  are  obstructions  (3) 

teaching  leads  to  destruction  of  dukkha  (4) 

omniscience  (— ►  1) 

all  influxes  destroyed  (— »  2) 

declares  desire  and  lust  to  be  obstructions  (— ►  3) 

teaching  leads  to  destruction  of  dukkha  (— *  4) 

Regarding  the  third  of  the  Buddha’s  four  intrepidities  in  the  Pali  version,  which  is 
based  on  his  insight  into  which  states  should  be  reckoned  as  “obstructive  states”,55  the 
Chinese  parallel  offers  additional  information  as  it  identifies  these  obstructive  states  as 
desire  and  lust.54  This  suggestion  squares  well  with  the  Alagaddupama-sutta,  where  the 
same  term  recurs  in  a  proclamation  made  by  the  monk  Arittha  that  what  the  Buddha 
considered  as  ‘obstructive  states’  were  not  really  obstructions,  a  proclamation  that  thus 
stands  in  direct  contrast  to  this  intrepidity  of  the  Buddha.55  The  Alagaddupama-sutta  re- 


51  According  to  MN  12  at  MN  I  71,35,  nobody  could  rightly  challenge  the  Buddha  in  the  following  terms: 
“while  you  claim  to  be  fully  awakened,  these  things  you  have  not  fully  awakened  to”,  sammasambud- 
dhassa  te  patijanato  ime  dhamma  anabhisambuddha  ti. 

52  According  to  T  757  at  T  XVII  593b20  the  Buddha  “knows  everything”,  — and  there  is  “nothing  he 

does  not  know”,  ( — tTJH?  is  a  standard  translation  of  sarvajna,  cf.,  e.g.,  Hirakawa  1997:  9, 

Karashima  2001:  323,  or  Soothill  1937/2000:  2).  The  commentary  to  MN  12,  Ps  II  25,18,  also  attributes 
omniscience  to  the  Buddha;  on  the  attribution  of  omniscience  to  the  Buddha  cf.  also  below  p.  416. 

53  MN  12  at  MN  I  72,6:  antardyika  dhamma,  on  this  expression  cf.  Horner  1942/1983:  21  note  5. 

54  T  757  at  T  XVII  593c2  reports  the  Buddha  saying:  “I  say,  lust  and  desire  are  an  obstruction  to  the  path 

of  the  Dharma”,  WitkW$S&- 

55  MN  22  at  MN  I  130,10. 
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ports  how  other  monks  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  view  by  bringing  forth  vari¬ 
ous  similes  on  the  danger  of  indulging  in  sensual  desires.  For  them  to  immediately  ad¬ 
dress  the  topic  of  sensual  desires  indicates  that  ‘obstructive  states’  should  indeed  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  represent  indulgence  in  sensuality. 

After  describing  the  four  intrepidities  of  the  Tathagata,  the  Mahasihanada-sutta  and 
its  Chinese  parallel  turn  to  the  eight  assemblies.  Before  continuing  with  the  comparative 
study  of  these  two  discourses,  however,  I  briefly  survey  other  discourses  that  also  men¬ 
tion  the  ten  powers  and  four  intrepidities  of  a  Tathagata. 

In  the  Pali  discourses,  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata  recur  in  the  SThanada-sutta  in  the 
Anguttara-nikaya,  which  introduces  them  by  comparing  the  roar  of  an  actual  lion  to  the 
Tathagata ’s  “lion’s  roar”  by  teaching  the  Dharma.56  The  tendency  to  throw  into  relief 
the  Buddha’s  lion-like  quality  becomes  even  more  prominent  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment  of 
the  Dasabala-sutra,  which  has  the  drawing  of  a  winged  lion  after  each  of  the  Buddha’s 
powers.57 

The  ten  powers  occur  also  in  a  set  of  short  discourses  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya,  which 
describes  various  qualities  the  monk  Anuruddha  had  reached  through  his  practice  of 
satipatthdna ,58  In  addition  to  this,  six  out  of  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata  recur  in  an¬ 
other  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikciya,  where  they  also  constitute  the  reason  for  the 
Buddha’s  ability  to  roar  his  lion’s  roar  in  assemblies.59 


56  AN  10:21  at  AN  V  32,18;  cf.  also  AN  10:22  at  AN  V  37,6,  where  the  ten  powers  similarly  form  the  ba¬ 
sis  for  the  Buddha’s  lion’s  roar. 

57  Waldschmidt  1958  table  I  (between  p.  386  and  p.  387). 

58  SN  52:15-24  at  SN  V  304-306,  where  these  ten  powers  are  preceded  by  the  ability  to  exercise  supernor¬ 
mal  powers,  the  divine  ear,  and  the  telepathic  ability  to  read  the  mind  of  others,  similar  to  the  case  of 
MN  12.  Although  this  set  of  discourses  does  not  seem  to  have  Chinese  counterparts,  EA  46.4  at  T  II 
777al2  and  EA  50.6  at  T  II  8 12b  1 1  both  end  with  the  Buddha  encouraging  his  monks  to  develop  these 
ten  powers,  which  suggests  that  from  their  perspective  these  ten  powers  could  indeed  be  attained  by  a 
disciple.  However,  according  to  the  Pali  commentary,  Spk  III  263,8,  disciples  can  develop  these  ten 
powers  merely  to  a  partial  degree,  as  only  Buddhas  are  able  to  fully  develop  them,  sabbdkdraparipun. 
The  Kathavatthu,  Kv  228,1,  maintains  the  same  position  against  the  Andhakas,  whom  it  quotes  as  pro¬ 
posing  that  a  disciple  is  capable  of  fully  developing  these  ten  powers;  cf.  also  the  discussion  in  Dessein 
2009.  The  attribution  of  the  ten  powers  to  Anuruddha  stands  to  some  extent  in  contrast  to  SN  37:5-24  at 
SN  IV  240-245.  This  group  of  discourses  reports  that  Anuruddha,  who  has  seen  with  his  divine  eye  how 
some  women  were  reborn  in  hell  and  others  in  heaven,  asks  the  Buddha  to  explain  the  qualities  that  had 
caused  the  type  of  rebirth  of  these  women.  If  Anuruddha  was  held  to  be  possessed  of  the  ten  powers  of  a 
Tathagata  -  one  of  which  is  comprehensive  knowledge  of  karma  and  its  fruit  -  there  would  be  no  need 
for  him  to  be  shown  as  inquiring  about  this  from  the  Buddha.  Yet,  the  point  behind  this  set  of  discourses 
could  also  be  that  Anuruddha  is  asking  for  the  benefit  of  others,  since  proclamations  on  karma  and  its 
fruit  made  by  a  disciple  would  have  been  more  open  to  disbelief  than  if  they  come  from  the  Buddha,  as 
can  be  deduced  from  the  way  Mahamoggallana  is  reported  to  have  made  proclamations  on  this  theme 
according  to  SN  19:1-21  at  SN  II  254-262.  EA  51.3  at  T  II  816c9,  however,  states  that  the  ten  powers 
are  outside  of  the  domain  of  disciples,  jfc F°r  a  comparison  of  the  ten  powers  with  the 
abilities  of  an  arahant  cf.  de  Silva  1987a:  40-42. 

59  AN  6:64  at  AN  III  417,17.  The  six  powers  mentioned  here  are  knowledge  of  the  possible  and  the  im¬ 
possible,  of  the  results  of  karma,  of  the  development  of  concentration,  and  the  three  higher  knowledges. 
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Concerning  the  contents  of  the  Tathagata’s  lion’s  roar,  made  with  the  ten  powers  as 
its  basis,  two  discourses  found  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya,  both  entitled  Dasabala-sutta,  of¬ 
fer  further  information.60  According  to  their  explanation,  the  Tathagata’s  lion’s  roar  is 
concerned  with  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  five  aggregates  and  with  dependent  aris¬ 
ing  ( paticca  samuppada ),  two  central  aspects  of  the  Dharma. 

The  ten  powers  of  the  Tathagata  have  also  been  preserved  in  several  Chinese  dis¬ 
courses.  A  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama  and  an  individual  translation  contrast  the 
five  powers  of  a  disciple  in  higher  training  ( sekhci )  with  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata.61 
The  Samyukta-dgcima  discourse  agrees  with  the  Mahasihanada-sutta  on  the  nature  of 
the  ten  powers  and  also  presents  them  as  the  grounds  for  the  Buddha  to  roar  his  lion’s 
roar  in  assemblies  and  set  rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma.62  It  differs  from  it  in  regard  to 
the  sequence  of  listing  the  ten  powers.63 

The  Samyukta-agama  version’s  sequence  of  the  ten  powers  recurs  in  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Dasabala- siitra  and  in  two  individual  Chinese  discourses  similarly  entitled 
“on  the  ten  powers”.64  The  same  sequence  can  also  be  found  in  several  other  works  pre¬ 
served  in  Chinese  and  Sanskrit.65 


Endo  1997/2002:  19-20  holds  that  “the  concept  of  dasabala  (ten  powers)  attributed  to  the  Buddha  is  a 
later  development  in  the  Canon”,  a  development  which  “seems  to  have  had  an  intermediate  phase  where 
only  six  powers  of  the  Buddha  are  mentioned”,  a  phase  still  reflected  in  AN  6:64.  Lateness  of  the  ten 
powers  is  also  assumed  by  Choong  2009b:  50.  Another  set  of  five  powers  of  a  Tathagata  occurs  at  AN 
5:11  at  AN  III  9,15,  which  completely  differs  from  the  set  of  ten.  since  it  lists  confidence  ( saddha ), 
shame  ( hiri ),  fear  of  wrongdoing  ( ottappa ),  energy  ( viriya ),  and  wisdom  ( patina ). 

60  SN  12:21-22  at  SN  II  27-29. 

61  These  are  SA  684  at  T  II  186cl4  (translated  in  Waldschmidt  1932:  208-224)  and  T  802  at  T  XVII 
747b8.  Both  versions  identify  the  five  spiritual  faculties  ( indriya )  as  the  five  powers  of  a  disciple  in 
higher  training.  SA  701  at  T  II  189a8  also  presents  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata  as  the  grounds  for  the 
Buddha  to  roar  his  lion’s  roar  in  assemblies  and  set  rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma.  SA  701  abbreviates  the 
description  of  the  ten  powers,  with  only  the  first  and  the  last  spelled  out,  which  correspond  to  SA  684,  T 
802,  and  MN  12.  Five  out  of  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata,  again  as  the  grounds  for  the  Buddha  to  roar 
his  lion’s  roar  in  assemblies  and  set  rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma,  occur  as  part  of  a  set  of  altogether  six 
powers  in  SA  686  at  T  II  187b28  and  in  SA  687  at  T  II  187cl5. 

62  T  802  at  T  XVII  747cl7  differs  from  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  Samyukta-agama  lists  in  regard  to  one 
power,  since  instead  of  knowledge  of  the  way  to  all  destinations  it  speaks  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  likings  and  desires  of  sentient  beings, 

63  As  shown  in  table  2.4,  MN  12  lists  the  possible  and  impossible  (1st),  karma  (2nd),  the  way  to  all  destina¬ 
tions  (3rd),  the  different  elements  in  the  world  (4th),  the  different  inclinations  of  beings  (5th),  the  faculties 
of  beings  (6th),  the  development  of  concentration  (7th),  recollection  of  past  lives  (8th),  the  divine  eye 
(9th),  and  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  (10th).  Compared  with  MN  12,  SA  684  has  the  sequence  1,  2,  7, 
6,  5,  4.  3,  8,  9,  and  10,  a  sequence  found  also  in  T  802  (except  for  the  difference  that  this  version  has 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  desires  of  being  as  its  seventh  knowledge,  cf.  above  note  62). 

64  Sanskrit  fragments  of  Dasabala- sutras  have  been  published  in  Chung  2009,  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1911: 
1063-1064,  Levi  1910:  443-444,  Sander  1987:  181-182  and  185-192,  Waldschmidt  1932:  209-225  and 
id.  1958:  384;  cf.  also  SHT  VI  1543  (p.  183),  SHT  VI  1564  (p.  190),  SHT  IX  2018  (p.  41),  SHT  IX 
2066  (p.  82),  SHT  IX  2162  (p.  119);  for  Uighur  fragments  of  a  Dasabala-sutra  cf.  Shogaito  2002.  The 
individual  Chinese  versions  are  T  780  at  T  XVII  717cl4  (translated  in  Waldschmidt  1932:  208-224)  and 
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A  discourse  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  takes  up  both  the  ten  powers  and  the  four  in¬ 
trepidities  of  the  Tathagata,  explaining  that  endowed  with  these  the  Buddha  is  able  to 
roar  his  lion’s  roar  in  assemblies.66  This  discourse  differs  from  the  Pali  versions  not 
only  in  sequence,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  content  of  two  out  of  the  ten  powers.  The  Mci- 
hasihanada-sutta  and  the  other  versions  discussed  so  far  speak  of  knowledge  of  the 
different  inclinations  of  beings  ( nanadhimuttikata )  and  of  the  diversity  of  their  faculties 
(, indriyaparopariyatta ).  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  instead  has  knowledge  of  the 
degree  of  wisdom  of  other  beings  and  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  in  others’  minds.67 

Its  description  of  such  telepathic  knowledge  lists  different  states  of  mind,  such  as  a 
mind  with  lust  or  without  lust,  a  mind  with  anger  or  without,  etc.  Similar  lists  of  such 
different  states  of  mind  can  be  found  in  the  Pali  discourses  in  the  context  of  satipattha- 
na  meditation  and  of  telepathic  powers.68  The  same  telepathic  knowledge  occurs  like¬ 
wise  in  the  MahasThanada-sutta,  where  it,  however,  precedes  the  ten  knowledges.69 

Although  the  presentation  of  the  powers  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  differs  in 
wording,  it  may  not  be  too  different  from  the  Pali  version  in  meaning.  According  to  the 
exposition  of  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata  given  in  the  Vibhanga,  knowledge  of  the 
different  inclination  of  beings  is  concerned  with  their  inferior  or  superior  disposition.76 
The  inferior  or  superior  disposition  of  beings  could  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  their 
respective  wisdom,  and  thereby  would  not  be  too  different  from  differing  degrees  of 
wisdom  of  beings,  referred  to  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version.  The  Vibhanga  explains 
the  Tathagata ’s  knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  faculties  of  beings  by  describing  his  insight 
into  their  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  into  the  presence  of  mental  defilements  in  their 
minds,71  which  may  not  be  too  different  from  the  telepathic  knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
in  their  minds  mentioned  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  list. 


T  781  at  T  XVII  718cl8,  the  former  entitled  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the  ten  powers”,  \%%l 
-pTtilS.  and  the  latter  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the  ten  powers  of  a  Buddha”, 

The  presentation  of  the  ten  powers  in  the  Sanskrit  Dasottara- sutra  corresponds  to  the  exposition  found 
in  the  Dasabala-sutras,  cf.  Schlingloff  1962a:  29.  The  ten  powers  are,  however,  absent  from  the  Dasut- 
tara-sutta,  DN  34,  and  its  DTrgha-agama  parallel,  DA  10,  occurring  only  in  an  individual  Chinese  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  version  of  this  discourse,  T  13  at  T  I  241b9.  Skilling  1980:  29  notes  that  Samathadeva’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  attributes  an  exposition  on  the  ten  powers  to  a  Dasottara-sutra. 

65  The  same  sequence  of  the  ten  powers  (i.e.  1,  2,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  8,  9,  10)  recurs  in  a  discourse  quotation  in 
the  Abhidharmakosavyakhya ,  cf.  Pruden  1990:  1 196  note  164,  in  the  Abhidharmasamuccaya,  T  1606  at 
T  XXXI  760bll,  in  the  Pancavimsatisahasrikd  Prajnaparamita,  T  223  at  T  VIII  255a28,  in  the  *Mahd- 
prajndpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  235c22,  and  in  the  Yogacarabhiimi ,  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  569a4;  cf.  also  T  1562  at  T  XXIX  746a22,  T  1581  at  T  XXX  956a27,  T  1602  at  T  XXXI  499a3, 
and  T  2131  at  T  LIV  1120cl3,  although  the  Sanskrit  version  of  the  Mahavyutpatti  in  Sakaki  1926:  9  in¬ 
stead  has  the  sequence  1,  2,  5,  4,  6,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10). 

66  EA  46.4  at  T  II  776bl5;  cf.  also  EA  46.3  at  T  II  776al9. 

67  EA  46.4  at  T  II  776b21:  and 

68  Cf.,  e.g„  MN  10  at  MN  I  59,30  and  MN  73  at  MN  I  495,5. 

69  MN  12  at  MN  I  69,24. 

70  Vibh  339,25:  hmadhimuttika  and  pamtadhimuttika. 

71  Vibh  341,22+25  speaks  of  beings  with  good  and  bad  qualities  ( svakara  and  dvakara),  and  Vibh  341,9 
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Having  covered  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata,  this  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  four  intrepidities,  which  it  presents  in  similar  ways  as  the  MahasThana- 
da-sutta,  although  differing  in  the  sequence  in  which  it  lists  them.72  The  four  intrepidi¬ 
ties  recur,  moreover,  as  a  discourse  on  its  own  in  the  A ng u tta ra- n ikciya , 7  ’  and  in  another 
Ekottcirika-dgama  discourse.74 

Returning  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  MahasThanada-sutta  and  its  Chinese  paral¬ 
lel,  the  two  discourses  follow  their  description  of  the  ten  powers  of  the  Tathagata  and 
his  four  intrepidities  by  taking  up  the  eight  assemblies.  According  to  the  Pali  version, 
the  Buddha  was  able  to  approach  any  of  these  eight  assemblies  without  fear  due  to  his 
being  endowed  with  the  four  intrepidities.75  The  Chinese  version,  which  does  not  relate 
the  Buddha’s  approaching  the  eight  assemblies  to  his  four  intrepidities,  indicates  that 
the  Buddha  would  teach  the  Dharma  to  the  members  of  an  assembly  in  such  a  way  that 
they  were  unable  to  know  if  he  was  a  human  or  a  divine  being.76 

Both  versions  reckon  the  Buddha’s  visit  to  the  eight  assemblies  as  another  example  of 
his  possession  of  supernormal  powers,  thereby  providing  a  contrast  to  Sunakkhatta’s 
false  accusations. 

Next,  the  MahasThanada-sutta  takes  up  four  ways  of  being  born  ( yoni ),  presenting  the 
Buddha’s  knowledge  of  these  as  further  evidence  that  he  was  endowed  with  supernor¬ 
mal  powers.77  The  four  ways  of  being  born  are  not  mentioned  in  its  Chinese  parallel. 


lists  among  others  such  defilements  as  greed  ( lobha ),  anger  ( dosa ),  delusion  ( moha ),  sloth  (thTna)  and 
restlessness  ( uddhacca ),  which  recur  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  the  standard  list  of  mental  states  for  the 
exercise  of  telepathic  powers  in  the  Pali  discourses. 

72  While  EA  46.4  at  T  II  776c28  has  the  capability  of  the  Dharma  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  dukkha  as  its 
third  intrepidity,  MN  12  at  MN  I  72,8  has  the  same  as  its  last.  Conversely,  the  Buddha's  ability  to  point 
out  obstructions,  which  comes  as  the  third  intrepidity  in  MN  12,  occurs  as  fourth  in  EA  46.4.  For  other 
references  to  the  four  intrepidities  cf.  BHSD:  512  s.v.  vaisaradya. 

73  AN  4:8  at  AN  II  9,3.  Sanskrit  fragments  that  have  preserved  parts  of  an  exposition  of  the  four  intrepidi¬ 
ties  are  SHT  IV  623  folio  5  (p.  252),  SHT  VI  1504  (p.  166),  and  SHT  IX  2323  (p.  173).  Only  three  in¬ 
trepidities  occur  in  AN  3:64  at  AN  I  186,33,  which  records  how  the  Buddha  confronted  the  rumours 
spread  by  the  ex-monk  Sarabha.  The  intrepidity  not  mentioned  in  AN  3:64  is  the  Buddha’s  insight  into 
what  are  obstructions. 

74  EA  27.6  at  T  II  645b28  also  presents  the  four  intrepidities  as  the  grounds  for  the  Buddha  to  roar  his 
lion’s  roar  in  assemblies  and  set  rolling  the  wheel  of  Brahma.  EA  27.6  at  T  II  645c7  differs  from  the 
versions  discussed  so  far  in  regard  to  one  intrepidity,  as  it  proclaims  that  the  Buddha  has  already  left  be¬ 
hind  deluding  states,  AEiltlSM/iA  instead  of  mentioning  the  Buddha’s  insight  into  what  are  obstruc¬ 
tions. 

75  MN  12  at  MN  I  72,21. 

76  T  757  at  T  XVII  593c26.  A  similar  passage  can  be  found  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  109,10  (with  a  Sanskrit 
counterpart  in  S  360  folio  179R3  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  22)  and  in  AN  8:69  at  AN  IV  307,15. 

77  MN  12  at  MN  I  73,3.  The  four  ways  of  being  born  recur  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  230,22:  catasso  yoniyo  and 
its  parallel  DA  9  at  T  I  50c8:  [Z3T,  in  fragment  K  484  (53)Vd  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  26,  which  has  pre¬ 
served  (a)ndaja  yonir,  and  in  EA  25.5  at  T  II  632a8;  cf.  also  SN  29:1-2  at  SN  III  240-241,  SN  30:1-2  at 
SN  III  246-247,  and  the  Mahdvyutpatti  no.  2279-2282  in  Sakaki  1926:  168.  The  more  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  each  way  of  being  born  in  MN  12  recurs  with  further  details  in  the  Sangltiparyaya ,  T  1536  at  T 
XXVI  403b20,  translated  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  110.  Windisch  1908:  191  draws  attention  to  a  similar 
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mn  i  74  The  two  versions  also  turn  to  the  Buddha’s  knowledge  of  the  different  destinations  of 
beings  ( gad ).  According  to  an  explanation  given  in  the  Vibhanga,  this  knowledge  is  an 
exemplification  of  one  of  the  ten  powers  of  a  Tathagata,  namely  his  knowledge  of  the 
paths  to  any  destination,78  so  that  this  part  of  the  MahasThanada-sutta  and  its  Chinese 
parallel  can  be  seen  as  drawing  out  in  more  detail  an  aspect  of  their  previous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  powers. 

According  to  the  MahasThanada-sutta ,  this  type  of  knowledge  comprises  knowing  the 
path  that  leads  to: 

rebirth  in  hell, 
rebirth  as  an  animal, 
rebirth  as  a  ghost  ( peta ), 
rebirth  as  a  human, 
rebirth  as  a  god, 

Nirvana.79 

The  Chinese  version  mentions  the  same  destinations,  in  addition  to  which  it  also  men¬ 
tions  rebirth  as  a  demon,  asura  (see  table  2. 6). 80 

According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha’s  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  different  des¬ 
tinations  manifests  in  his  ability  to  predict  that  someone  who  has  a  certain  mental  in¬ 
clination  and  who  adopts  a  certain  type  of  conduct  will  probably  be  reborn  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  realm,  followed  by  later  on  witnessing  with  his  divine  eye  that  this  has  indeed  hap¬ 
pened. 


presentation  of  four  yonis  in  the  Aitareya  Upanisad  3.1.3,  which  differs  in  so  far  as  it  has  birth  from  a 
seed  as  fourth,  instead  of  spontaneous  birth;  cf.  also  Schmithausen  1991:  79-80.  The  Jain  Thdnanga 
7.543  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  221,19  lists  seven  yonis;  Thdnanga  8.595  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  243,6  lists 
eight  yonis. 

78  Vibh  339,10. 

79  MN  12  at  MN  I  73,18.  On  representations  of  the  different  destinations  in  Indian  art,  especially  the  bha- 
vacakra ,  cf.,  e.g.,  Leoshko  2000/2001:  72-74,  Mejor  2010,  Przyluski  1920,  Schlingloff  1988a:  167-174, 
id.  2000b  plate  xvii,  20,  von  Simson  2010,  Zin  2003a:  440-456,  and  id.  2007;  on  the  same  in  China  cf., 
e.g.,  Teiser  2004b. 

8°  j  757  at  -p  XVII  594b8.  DN  33  at  DN  III  264,1 1  and  It  3:5:4  at  It  93,1  similarly  mention  the  asuras 
among  different  types  of  rebirth,  cf.  also  Th  1128  and  ThI  475,  while  DN  33  at  DN  III  234,8  and  AN 
9:68  at  AN  IV  459,14  cover  only  the  five  types  of  rebirth  mentioned  in  MN  12,  without  taking  account 
of  the  asuras.  The  Katlidvatthu  at  Kv  360,1  and  the  *Mahdvibhdsd  in  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  868b2  reject 
the  inclusion  of  a  sixth  type  of  gati.  The  commentary  on  the  Kathavatthu  at  Kv-a  104,2  identifies  those 
who  assert  six  gatis  to  be  the  Andhakas  and  the  Uttarapathakas,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  six  gatis  in  T 
757  could  point  to  another  affinity  of  this  text  with  the  Mahasanghika  tradition,  cf.  also  above  note  48. 
Alternatively,  the  tendency  to  add  the  asuras  to  various  listings  could  also  be  a  general  pattern,  cf.  Przy¬ 
luski  1927:  118-119  for  another  instance;  cf.  also  Bodhi  2005:  435  note  6  on  the  difficulties  involved  in 
considering  the  realm  of  the  asuras  as  a  fourth  bad  destination,  and  Lamotte  1958/1988:  629-630  and  id. 
1970/1976:  1956-1957  for  a  survey  of  references  to  five  or  six  gatis.  Jaini  1979/1998:  108  note  3  quotes 
the  Sarvarthasiddhi  265  to  the  effect  that  the  Jain  tradition  took  account  of  four  gatis:  the  realms  of  hell- 
beings,  of  animals,  of  men,  and  of  gods,  gatis  caturbheda,  narakagatis  tiryaggatir  manusyagatir  deva- 
gatir  iti.  Onpetas  cf.  also  Law  1923/1997. 
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Table  2.6:  Destinations  of  Beings  in  MN  12  and  its  Parallel 


MN  12 

T  757 

hell  (1) 
animals  (2) 
ghosts  (3) 
human  beings  (4) 
gods  (5) 

Nirvana  (6) 

hell  (->  1) 
animals  (— »  2) 
ghosts  (— *■  3) 
demons 

human  beings  (— »  4) 
gods  (->  5) 

Nirvana  (— ►  6) 

The  two  versions  illustrate  the  different  destinations  with  the  predicament  of  a  tired 
and  thirsty  man  who  travels  on  a  hot  day.  This  simile  establishes  the  following  corre¬ 
spondences  for  the  various  types  of  rebirth: 
in  hell:  falling  into  a  blazing  pit, 
as  an  animal:  falling  into  a  cesspit, 

as  a  ghost:  trying  to  rest  under  a  tree  with  little  foliage  on  a  hot  day, 
as  a  human  being:  resting  under  a  shady  tree  with  plenty  of  foliage, 
in  heaven:  resting  in  a  beautiful  mansion. 

The  Chinese  version  also  covers  rebirth  as  a  demon,  which  it  compares  to  hying  to 
rest  under  a  small  tree  covered  with  ants.81  Both  versions  then  compare  realization  of 
Nirvana  to  being  able  to  drink  and  bathe  in  a  beautiful  pond,  notably  the  only  case  in 
which  the  thirsty  and  tired  man  is  really  able  to  overcome  his  plight.82 

A  parallel  to  the  MahasThanada-sutta'’ s  account  ofthe  Buddha’s  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  destinations,  found  in  a  discourse  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama ,83  agrees  closely  with 
the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  and  also  does  not  mention  the  asuras .84 

After  the  exposition  on  the  different  destinations,  the  MahasThanada-sutta  continues  mn  i  n 
with  the  Buddha’s  former  practice  of  four  types  of  asceticism.85  An  account  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’  s  former  practice  of  these  four  types  of  asceticism  likewise  appears  in  the  Chinese 
parallel,86  where  it  forms  part  of  the  Buddha’s  examination  of  different  theories  on  puri¬ 
fication  held  by  contemporary  recluses  and  Brahmins. 

According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  had  engaged  in  various  austerities  in  vogue  in 
ancient  India,  such  as  accepting  food  only  under  specific  circumstances  and  at  specified 
intervals,  not  cleaning  the  body,  living  in  extreme  seclusion,  and  exposing  the  body  to 

81  T  757  at  T  XVII  595al6. 

82  Cf.  Hecker  2009:  12. 

83  EA  50.6  at  T  II  81  lbl . 

84  Another  parallelism  is  that  EA  50.6  at  T  II  8 12bl  1  also  refers  to  the  ten  powers. 

85  MN  12  at  MN  I  77,23,  the  caturangasamannagata  brahmacariya. 

86  T  757  at  T  XVII  597a7:  (iJESfiuAA-  A  partial  parallel  to  the  account  of  austerities  given  under  this  head¬ 
ing  in  MN  12  and  T  757  can  be  found  in  EA  31.8  at  T  II  670c3,  which  reports  that  the  Buddha  exposed 
himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  dwelled  in  a  cemetery,  and  fed  on  cow  dung.  EA  31.8  continues 
with  a  description  of  the  Buddha's  austerities  and  awakening  which  parallels  the  account  given  in  MN 
36  at  MN  I  242,23. 
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the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  -  austerities  that  recur  in  other  discourses  as  examples  of 
futile  asceticism.87 

A  solution  to  the  contrast  between  the  criticism  of  these  practices  voiced  in  other  dis¬ 
courses  and  their  occurrence  in  the  MahasThanada-sutta  and  its  parallel  in  an  exposition 
of  praiseworthy  qualities  of  the  Buddha  can  be  found  in  the  Lomahamsa-jataka.  This 
Jcitaka  tale  indicates  that  the  bodhisattva  undertook  these  ascetic  practices  in  a  former 
life  as  a  naked  ascetic,  ninety-one  aeons  ago.88  In  fact,  some  aspects  of  the  austerities 
described  in  this  part  of  the  MahasThanada-sutta  would  not  fit  too  well  with  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  present  lifetime  of  the  Buddha.89  Thus  the  Mahcis Thanada - s utta’s  treatment 
of  these  four  types  of  asceticism  appears  to  be  part  of  the  Buddha’s  account  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  with  various  ways  and  methods  of  purification  during  former  lifetimes. 

The  same  theme  continues  in  the  MahasThanada-sutta  and  its  parallel,  which  mention 
several  other  experiences  of  the  bodhisattva  in  former  lives  that  had  made  him  realize 
the  futility  of  various  other  approaches  to  purification.  In  regard  to  the  theory  that  puri¬ 
fication  can  be  obtained  through  a  particular  type  of  rebirth,  for  example,  both  versions 
state  that  he  had  already  experienced  all  types  of  rebirth,  except  rebirth  in  the  Pure 
Abodes,  for  had  he  been  born  in  this  realm,  he  would  not  have  returned  to  this  world.90 

Unlike  the  MahasThanada-sutta,  the  account  in  the  Chinese  discourse  also  covers: 
the  Buddha’s  present  life  asceticism, 
his  memory  of  a  former  experience  of  the  first  jhdna, 

his  decision  to  give  up  asceticism  and  take  nourishment,  which  caused  his  five 
companions  to  abandon  him, 

his  development  of  the  four  jhdna s  and  his  awakening.91 


87  MN  51  at  MN  I  342,25,  MN  94  at  MN  II  161,26,  AN  3:151  at  AN  I  295,8,  and  AN  4:198  at  AN  II  206,7; 
for  an  examination  of  the  austerities  described  in  such  listings  cf.  Bollee  1971. 

88  Ja  94  at  Ja  I  390,16:  atite  ekanavutikappamatthake  bodhisatto  ...  ajivikapabbajjam  pabbajitvd  acelako 
ahosi  rajojalliko ,  pointed  out  by  Hecker  1972:  54.  This  Jataka  tale  begins  by  referring  to  Sunakkhatta’s 
disparagement  of  the  Buddha,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  same  occasion  as  MN  12. 

89  Dutoit  1905:  50  notes  that  the  description  of  the  bodhisattva’ s  solitary  dwelling  in  a  forest  given  in  MN 
12  at  MN  I  79,1,  according  to  which  he  would  hide  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  cowherd  or  shepherd  from  afar, 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  account  according  to  which  the  bodhisattva  was  in  the  company  of 
the  five  monks  during  his  ascetic  practices.  Dutoit  also  points  out  an  inner  contradiction,  where  MN  12 
at  MN  I  78,19  describes  the  bodhisattva  undertaking  the  practice  of  bathing  in  water  three  times  a  day, 
but  then  at  MN  I  78,23  depicts  how  dust  and  dirt  had  accumulated  on  his  body  over  the  years  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  is  was  falling  off  in  pieces.  Freiberger  2006:  238  notes  another  contradiction  between  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  nakedness  at  MN  I  77,28  and  the  wearing  of  different  types  of  ascetic  garment  described  at  MN  I 
78,10.  All  these  practices  would  indeed  only  fit  a  description  of  a  whole  past  life  of  asceticism,  or  even 
of  several  lives,  where  at  one  stage  he  might  have  undertaken  the  practice  of  bathing,  and  at  a  later  stage 
completely  stopped  washing  until  the  dirt  fell  of  his  body;  or  at  one  stage  practiced  nakedness  and  at  an¬ 
other  stage  worn  various  ascetic  garments.  This  further  supports  the  conclusion  that  these  descriptions 
do  not  refer  to  the  accounts  of  the  period  of  asceticism  undertaken  by  the  bodhisattva  in  his  last  lifetime. 

90  MN  12  at  MN  I  82,1  and  T  757  at  T  XVII  596b20;  cf.  also  EA  31.8  at  T  II  672al8. 

91  T  757  at  T  XVII  599al4  (memory  of  first  jhana)  and  T  757  at  T  XVII  599c  11  (destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes). 
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This  part  of  the  Chinese  discourse  thus  parallels  the  account  of  the  Buddha’s  progress 
to  awakening  given  in  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta.92 

The  Mahasihanada-sutta  continues  with  the  Buddha’s  declaration  that  despite  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age  he  is  still  in  full  possession  of  his  wisdom  and  lucidity,  so  much  so  that  he 
would  be  able  to  discuss  the  four  satipatthanas  with  four  disciples  during  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years  without  running  short  of  explanations.93  Only  parts  of  this  declaration  are 
found  in  the  Chinese  parallel.94 

The  Mahasihanada-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallel  conclude  by  reporting  that  a  monk, 
who  was  fanning  the  Buddha,95  proclaimed  that  on  hearing  this  discourse  his  hair  stood 
up,  which  led  the  Buddha  to  baptize  this  discourse  as  the  “hair-raising”  instruction. 


MN  13  Mahadukkhakkhandha-sutta 

The  Mahadukkhakkhandha-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  on  the  aggregate  of  dukkha ”, 
expounds  the  full  understanding  of: 
sensual  pleasures, 
material  form, 
feeling. 

This  discourse  has  four  Chinese  parallels,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Madhyama- 
agama,  another  parallel  occurs  in  the  Ekottarika-agama,  while  the  remaining  two  paral¬ 
lels  are  individual  translations.96 


92  MN  36  at  MN  I  246,31. 

93  MN  12  at  MN  I  82,32.  Line  R6  of  an  unnumbered  Sanskrit  fragment  from  the  Hoernle  collection,  no. 
135  in  Hartmann  1991:  241,  suggests  that  the  Sanskrit  version  also  followed  an  examination  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  purification  theories  with  the  theme  of  the  wisdom  of  a  young  man  that  is  lost  with  old  age,  par¬ 
alleling  MN  12  at  MN  I  82,22. The  Buddha’s  ability  to  deliver  teachings  on  the  development  of  mindful¬ 
ness  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  years  to  four  disciples,  whose  swiftness  of  wisdom  is  comparable  to  a 
skilled  archer,  can  also  be  found  as  a  discourse  on  its  own  in  SA  612  at  T  II  171c7,  translated  in  Hurvitz 
1978:  220.  Another  relevant  discourse  is  MA  163  at  T  I  693c7,  which  also  illustrates  the  inexhaustibility 
of  the  Buddha's  teaching  with  his  ability  to  explain  the  Dharma  to  four  disciples  continuously  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  hundred  years  (except  for  the  time  required  to  nourish,  relieve  and  rest  their  bodies),  although  it 
does  not  specify  his  teaching  to  be  concerned  with  the  four  satipatthanas,  cf.  also  below  p.  785. 

94  T  757  at  T  XVII  599c  18  agrees  with  MN  12  on  reporting  that  some  recluses  and  Brahmins  held  the  view 
that  the  wisdom  of  a  young  man  will  be  lost  with  old  age.  T  757  at  T  XVII  600a7  also  speaks  of  disci¬ 
ples  endowed  with  a  long  life  that  put  questions  to  the  Buddha.  Other  parts  of  this  account  in  T  757,  how¬ 
ever,  differ  considerably  from  MN  12,  for  instance  T  757  at  T  XVII  600a21  does  not  bring  in  the  topic 
of  satipatthana,  but  instead  reports  that  the  Buddha  would  teach  on  pleasure,  pain,  and  neither-pleasure- 
nor-pain. 

95  MN  12  at  MN  I  83,19  and  T  757  at  T  XVII  600a24. 

96  The  parallels  are  MA  99  at  T  I  584c-586a,  EA  21.9  at  T  II  604c-606b,  T  53  at  T  I  846c-848a,  and  T  737 

at  T  XVII  539b-541a.  All  of  these  parallels  agree  with  MN  13  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove 
near  Savatthl.  MA  99  and  T  53  agree  with  MN  13  on  the  title  “discourse  on  the  aggregate  of  dukkha ”, 
'S'PkIS  (which  T  53  qualifies  as  a  discourse  “spoken  by  the  Buddha",  although  neither  of 

them  specifies  this  discourse  as  a  “greater”  one.  EA  21.9  may  have  had  the  same  title,  as  Hfll  occurs  in 


MNI  82 
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mn  i  84  The  Majjhimci-nikaya  discourse,  the  Ekottarika-cigama  version,  and  one  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  translations  begin  with  a  group  of  monks  who,  on  their  way  to  town  to  beg  for  alms, 
have  a  meeting  with  some  other  wanderers.97  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sion  and  the  other  individual  translation,  however,  these  other  wanderers  had  come  to 
visit  the  monks.98 

According  to  all  versions,  the  monks  were  confronted  with  a  challenge  by  these  wan¬ 
derers,  being  asked  to  point  out  the  difference  between  their  teaching  and  the  Buddha’s 
teaching  regarding  the  full  understanding  of  sensual  pleasures,  form,  and  feelings.99  Ap¬ 
parently  unable  to  reply  to  this  challenge,  the  monks  went  to  see  the  Buddha  in  order  to 
learn  from  him  how  such  a  question  should  be  answered. 
mn  i  85  According  to  the  Mahadukkhakkhandha-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  Buddha  told  the 
monks  that  they  should  reply  to  such  a  challenge  by  querying  those  other  wanderers 
about  the  gratification  ( assada ),  danger  (, adinava ),  and  release  ( nissarana )  in  relation  to 
sensual  pleasures,  form,  and  feelings.100  Wanderers  of  other  traditions  who  are  faced 
with  such  a  question  would  be  unable  to  reply,  since  only  a  Tathagata  or  someone  who 
has  learned  it  from  him  will  be  able  to  satisfactorily  expound  these  three  aspects. 

The  Mahadukkhakkhandha-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  providing  the  details  of 
such  an  exposition,  indicating  that  the  gratification  of  sensual  pleasures  is  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  five  senses.  Regarding  the  dangers  of  sensual  pleasures,  the  parallel 
versions  show  some  variations  (see  table  2.7).  They  agree  that  the  need  to  toil  in  order 
to  obtain  wealth  should  be  reckoned  as  a  danger  inherent  in  the  quest  for  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  that  another  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulties  involved  in  protecting 
such  wealth,  once  it  has  been  acquired. 

mn  i  86  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  notes  as  another  danger  that,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures,  kings.  Brahmins  and  warriors,  as  well  as  family  members  -  such  as  mother 
and  child,  brother  and  sister  -  will  dispute  and  quarrel.  According  to  its  presentation, 
these  might  go  so  far  as  to  take  up  weapons  and  inflict  harm  or  death  on  each  other. 101 


the  relevant  section  of  the  summary  verse  of  the  Ekottarika-cigama  at  T  II  606c28  (following  the  5ft,  jf, 
0f),  and  JK  variant  reading  instead  of  UMt).  T  737  has  the  title  “discourse  on  [how]  objects  of  de¬ 
sire  lead  to  dukkha”,  hfrStSSIS-  For  a  remark  on  MA  99  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  61.  EA  21.9  has 
been  translated  by  Huyen-Vi  2004:  59-63  and  216-221.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Tai- 
sho  edition,  T  53  was  translated  by  an  unknown  translator,  while  T  737  should  be  attributed  to  Dharma- 
raksa.  For  counterparts  to  MN  13  at  MN  I  85,22-29  in  Vydkhyayukti  literature  cf.  Skilling  2000b:  342. 

97  MN  13  at  MN  I  84,4  and  EA  21.9  at  T  II  604c  1 1  indicate  that  the  monks  had  gone  to  visit  those  wander¬ 
ers,  a  detail  not  mentioned  in  T  737  at  T  XVII  539bl5.  Hartmann  1992:  41  notes  that  in  the  Hoernle 
collection  a  fragment  that  might  be  a  parallel  to  MN  13  at  MN  I  83  can  be  found. 

98  MA  99  at  T  I  584cl  1  and  T  53  at  T  I  846cl0. 

99  T  737  at  T  XVII  539bl6  differs,  as  here  the  wanderers’  challenge  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  under¬ 
standing  these  three. 

ion  y  737  at  y  xyjj  53%25  only  mentions  sensual  pleasures  at  this  point,  although  its  later  treatment  does 
cover  sensual  pleasures,  form,  and  feelings.  A  reference  to  the  Buddha’s  teaching  of  the  three  types  of 
full  understanding  can  also  be  found  in  AN  10:29  at  AN  V  65,1,  which  adds  his  teaching  on  fully 
understanding  Nirvana  as  fourth. 

101  MN  13  at  MN  I  86,18. 
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Table  2.7:  Disadvantages  of  Sensual  Pleasures  in  MN  13  and  its  Parallels 


MN  13 

MA  99  &  T  53 

-  suffer  to  earn  living  (1) 

-  suffer  to  earn  living,  no  profit,  lose  it  (— ►  1,  2,  3) 

-  make  no  profit  (2) 

-  relatives  quarrel  (— ►  4) 

-  lose  profit  by  theft,  etc.  (3) 

-  kings  quarrel  &  fight  (— >  4) 

-  relatives  &  kings  quarrel  &  fight  (4) 

-  battle  fighting  (— >  5) 

-  battle  fighting  (5) 

-  bastion  fighting  (— ►  6) 

-  bastion  fighting  (6) 

-  punishment  for  crimes  (— ►  7) 

-  punishment  for  crimes  (7) 

-  regret  evil  deeds 

-  evil  rebirth  (8) 

-  evil  rebirth  (— *  8) 

EA  21.9 

T  737 

-  suffer  to  earn  living  (— »  1 ) 

-  suffer  to  earn  living,  no  profit,  lose  it  (— *  1,  2,  3) 

-  make  no  profit  (—>  2) 

-  relatives  quarrel  (— *  4) 

-  worry  about  losing  profit  (— ►  3) 

-  battle  fighting  (— »  5) 

-  lose  profit  by  theft,  etc.  (—>  3) 

-  relatives  are  angry  with  each  other  (— >  4) 

-  battle  fighting  (— »  5) 

-  fighting  (-»  6?) 

-  bastion  fighting  (— *  6) 

-  punishment  for  crimes  (— ►  7) 

-  sensual  pleasures  are  impermanent 
&  4,  7-8) 

-  evil  rebirth  (— >  8) 

The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  does  not  take  up  this  theme  at  all,  and  one  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  translations  only  mentions  quarrel  among  family  members.102  The  Mcidhyama- 
agama  version  and  the  other  individual  translation  present  this  danger  in  two  consecu¬ 
tive  steps.  First  they  describe  how  members  of  a  family  may  get  into  dispute  with  each 
other,  then  they  turn  to  the  arising  of  quarrelling  among  kings.  Brahmins  and  warriors. 
Only  in  relation  to  the  second  group  do  these  two  Chinese  versions  envisage  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  such  quarrel  could  lead  to  taking  up  weapons  or  even  to  killing.103 

A  presentation  similar  to  the  Madhycima-dgama  discourse  and  this  individual  transla¬ 
tion  recurs  in  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the  Mahalla-sutra  (a  discourse  otherwise  without  a 
Pali  counterpart),  which  offers  an  examination  of  the  gratification,  danger,  and  release 
in  relation  to  sensual  pleasures  that  is  similar  to  the  Mahddukkhakkhandha-sutta.  In  its 
examination  of  the  dangers  of  sensual  pleasures,  the  Mahcdla-sutra  only  speaks  of  the 
taking  up  of  weapons  in  relation  to  quarrels  that  have  arisen  among  warriors  and  Brah¬ 
mins,  etc.,  whereas  in  relation  to  family  members,  it  merely  envisages  verbal  dispute.104 


102  T  737  at  T  XVII  539c20. 

103  MA  99  at  T  I  585al9  and  T  53  at  T  I  847a21.  The  parallels  to  MN  14,  MA  100  at  T  I  586cl2,  T  54  at  T 
I  848c  18,  and  T  55  at  T  I  850a4  also  depict  family  members  quarrelling  only  verbally  with  each  other, 
in  contrast  to  kings,  etc.,  who  go  so  far  as  to  inflict  physical  harm  or  even  kill  each  other.  An  example 
for  killing  among  family  members  would  be  the  tale  of  Prince  Ajatasattu,  who  is  reported  to  have  killed 
his  own  father  out  of  desire  for  the  throne,  cf.  DN  2  at  DN  I  85,16,  DA  27  at  T  I  109c9,  EA  43.7  at  T  II 
764al6,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  251,22.  However,  this  instance  would  still  be  in  line 
with  the  depiction  in  MA  99  and  T  53,  as  it  also  falls  under  the  category  of  kings  killing  each  other. 

104  According  to  the  reconstruction  of  fragment  429r3  of  the  Mahalla-sutra  in  Melzer  2006:  362,  warriors. 
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The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  and  the  two  individ¬ 
ual  translations  reckon  the  evils  of  warfare,  the  suffering  caused  by  burglary  and  other 
unlawful  acts,  and  the  consequent  brutal  punishments  apparently  prevalent  in  ancient 
India  for  such  deeds  as  other  dangers  of  sensual  pleasures.105  The  Ekottarika-dgama  dis¬ 
course  also  takes  up  the  danger  of  warfare,106  although  it  does  not  describe  the  danger  of 
being  punished  for  burglary  and  similar  acts. 

mn  i  87  The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  the  Madhyama-cigama  version,  and  the  two  individ¬ 
ual  translations  note  as  another  danger  that  desire  for  sensual  enjoyment  often  leads  to 
evil  conduct  by  way  of  body,  speech,  and  mind. 

While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  only  draw 
attention  to  the  resulting  unfavourable  rebirth  as  a  future  danger,107  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  version  and  the  other  individual  translation  also  mention  the  worry  and  regret  ex¬ 
perienced  by  such  an  evildoer  as  a  danger  visible  in  the  present  life.108  The  Ekottarika- 
dgama  account  instead  completes  its  exposition  of  the  dangers  of  sensual  pleasures  by 
highlighting  their  impermanent  nature.109 

The  five  versions  agree  that  the  eradication  of  desire  is  the  way  to  go  beyond  sensual 
pleasures.110  The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  and  one 
of  the  individual  translations  conclude  their  exposition  of  sensual  desires  by  declaring 
that  only  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  understand  the  gratification,  danger,  and  release  in 
relation  to  sensual  desires  will  be  able  to  go  beyond  sensual  pleasures  and  lead  others  to 
achieving  the  same.111 


Brahmins,  and  householders  will  go  so  far  as  to  attack  each  other  physically  in  various  ways,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  family  members  fragment  429rl  only  speaks  of  verbal  dispute.  The  same  also  holds  for  a 
comparable  exposition  in  the  Sravakabhumi,  which  envisages  only  verbal  dispute  among  family  mem¬ 
bers,  cf.  Shukla  1973:  79,6  or  SSG  1998:  122,5  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  408c6. 

105  For  an  explanation  of  what  these  punishments  actually  entail  cf.  Barua  1971/2003:  482-483;  cf.  also  the 
translations  of  extracts  from  commentarial  explanations  of  these  punishments,  provided  by  Woodward 
1932/1960:  42-43  in  the  footnotes  to  his  translation  of  another  occurrence  of  such  descriptions. 

106  EA  21.9  at  T  II  605 a2 8. 

107  MN  13  at  MN  I  87,23  and  T  737  at  T  XVII  540a21 . 

108  MA  99  at  T  I  585b29  and  T  53  at  T  I  847b27  compare  this  regret  to  the  shadow  of  a  great  mountain  that 
covers  the  earth.  The  same  metaphor  can  also  be  found  in  MN  129  at  MN  III  164,29  and  its  parallel 
MA  199  at  T  I  759b28,  where  it  illustrates  the  regret  experienced  by  an  evil  doer.  The  same  image  re¬ 
curs,  moreover,  in  two  parallels  to  MN  14,  MA  100  at  T  I  587a23  and  T  55  at  T  I  850bl2;  for  another 
occurrence  cf.  SA  1244  at  T  II  341all  and  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  80,17  or  SSG  1998:  124,12 
and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  408c27. 

109  EA  21.9  at  T  II  605b8. 

110  MN  13  at  MN  I  87,29,  MA  99  at  T  I  585cll,  EA  21.9  at  T  II  605bl0,  T  53  at  T  I  847c9,  and  T  737  at  T 
XVII  540a26.  The  same  is  also  the  way  to  go  beyond  form  and  feeling. 

111  MN  13  at  MN  I  87,32,  MA  99  at  T  I  585cl3,  and  T  53  at  T  I  847cll.  EA  21.9  at  T  II  605bl  1  has  a  re¬ 
lated  statement,  although  it  speaks  only  of  the  need  to  know  the  danger  and  the  release  in  regard  to  sen¬ 
sual  desires,  thereby  not  mentioning  the  need  to  understand  the  gratification.  T  737  at  T  XVII  540b3 
also  indicates  that  removal  of  lust  is  the  condition  for  recluses  and  Brahmins  to  reach  liberation  them¬ 
selves  and  liberate  others,  although  the  first  part  of  its  exposition  on  gratification  and  danger,  etc., 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  some  textual  corruption. 
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Mahadukkhakkhandha-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  turn  to  form,  illustrating  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  form  with  the  example  of  a  beautiful  young  girl.  The  corresponding  danger 
becomes  evident  once  the  same  girl  grows  old,  succumbs  to  disease,  and  finally  passes 
away,  at  which  time  her  formerly  so  beautiful  body  will  undergo  decay  and  decomposi¬ 
tion.112 

In  relation  to  feelings,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  the  Madhyama-agama  version, 
and  the  two  individual  translations  agree  that  the  gratification  of  feelings  is  to  be  found 
in  the  four  jhcinas."3  All  versions  attribute  the  danger  of  feelings  to  their  impermanent 
nature  and  propose  detachment  as  the  release  in  regard  to  them. 

While  the  other  versions  conclude  with  the  delighted  reaction  of  the  listeners,  the 
Ekottarika-agama  ends  with  an  exhortation  by  the  Buddha  to  meditate  and  not  be  negli¬ 
gent,  lest  later  one  regret  it.114 


MN  14  Culadukkhakkhandha-sutta 

The  Culadukkhakkhandha-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  the  aggregate  of  dukkha”, 
examines  the  nature  of  sensual  pleasures.  This  discourse  has  three  Chinese  parallels, 
one  of  which  occurs  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  while  the  other  two  are  individual  trans¬ 
lations.115 


112  MN  13  at  MN  I  88,28,  MA  99  at  T  I  585c27,  EA  21.9  at  T  II  605c7,  T  53  at  T  I  847c25,  and  T  737  at  T 
XVII  540bl4;  a  reference  to  this  mode  of  exposing  the  ‘danger’  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T 
1545  at  T  XXVII  117al4. 

113  MN  13  at  MN  I  89,32,  MA  99  at  T  I  586al8,  T  53  at  T  I  848al7,  and  T  737  at  T  XVII  540cl5.  EA  21.9 
at  T  II  606a23  differs  considerably  from  the  other  versions,  since  it  expounds  the  gratification  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  feeling  with  the  example  of  the  practice  of  mindfulness  of  feeling  (described  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Ekottarika-agama  parallel  to  MN  10,  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568b27,  describes  contemplation  of  feeling  as 
a  satipatthana  practice).  The  subsequent  passage  on  the  danger  of  feeling  in  EA  21.9  at  T  II  606b8  has 
no  formal  introduction,  unlike  earlier  passages  of  this  type  in  EA  21.9,  but  instead  begins  with  the  con¬ 
junction  “again”,  (JPfc  the  equivalent  of  puna  ca  param,  even  though  it  treats  a  different  topic.  This 
gives  the  impression  that  an  error  in  textual  transmission  may  have  occurred,  all  the  more  probable 
since  contemplation  of  feeling  does  not  fit  the  present  context;  cf.  also  Huyen-Vi  2004:  220  note  11. 

114  EA  21.9  at  Til  606b27. 

115  The  parallels  are  MA  100  at  T  I  586b-587c,  T  54  at  T  I  848b-849b,  and  T  55  at  T  I  849b-851a.  Accord¬ 

ing  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition.  T  54  was  translated  by  ZhI  Qian  (jSftli)  and  T  55  by 
Faju  (;’A(E)  (I  am  indebted  to  Jan  Nattier  for  kindly  sharing  a  draft  translation  of  T  54  with  me).  All 
versions  agree  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Nigrodha’s  Grove  at  Kapilavatthu.  MA  100  has  the  title 
“discourse  on  the  aggregate  of  dukkha ”,  lifptftM-  T  54  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to 
the  Sakyan  Mahanama”,  (leaving  out  of  count  the  additionally  mentioned  on 

which  Nattier  2008:  128  comments  “what  the  characters  ...  7^1Z9T‘  ‘original  four  sons’  (?)  are  doing 
here  is  not  at  all  clear”,  followed  by  noting  that  “the  title  given  in  the  Taisho  edition  is  apparently  a 
recent  development;  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  medieval  catalogues  produced  through 
the  eighth  century  CE”).  T  55  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  cases  that  cause  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  dukkha ”,  For  a  counterpart  to  MN  14  at  MN  I  92,26  in  Vydkhydyukti  lit¬ 

erature  cf.  Skilling  2000b:  342.  A  reference  to  the  present  discourse  in  Ja  258  at  Ja  II  314,5  speaks  of 
the  Dukkhakkhandhasuttapariyaya,  noted  by  von  Hiniiber  1998:  84. 


MN  I  88 
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mn  1 91  According  to  the  Culadukkhakkhandha-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels,  the  Sakyan  Ma¬ 
hanama  visited  the  Buddha  and  inquired  after  the  reason  why  greed,  anger,  and  delusion 
were  still  able  to  overpower  him.116  The  Buddha  replied  by  turning  to  the  topic  of  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures.  He  explained  that  what  caused  Mahanama  to  get  overpowered  by  un¬ 
wholesome  states  was  also  responsible  for  the  fact  that  he  still  lived  the  life  of  a  house¬ 
holder  and  indulged  in  sensual  enjoyment. 

According  to  the  Culadukkhakkhandha-sutta,  the  Buddha  continued  by  describing  his 
pre-awakening  insight  into  the  trifling  enjoyment  afforded  by  sensual  pleasures  and  the 
great  misery  that  results  from  them.117  Despite  this  insight,  he  could  go  beyond  the  at¬ 
traction  of  sensual  pleasures  only  after  attaining  a  type  of  happiness  that  is  aloof  from 
sensuality.  The  commentary  explains  that  this  statement  refers  to  the  happiness  of  jhdna 
attainment.118  A  to  some  degree  related  statement  can  be  found  in  the  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  version  and  in  one  of  the  individual  translations,  occurring,  however,  only  after  the 
exposition  of  the  various  disadvantages  caused  by  sensual  pleasures  and  without  being 
related  to  the  Buddha’s  pre-awakening  experiences.119 
mn  i  92  The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  in  describing  the  disadvantages  of  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures  in  terms  similar  to  the  analogous  exposition  found  in  the  Mahadukkhakkhandha- 
sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels. 

With  this  exposition  completed,  the  Culadukkhakkhandha-sutta  and  its  parallels  turn 
to  a  previous  encounter  between  the  Buddha  and  Jain  ascetics  engaged  in  self-mortifi¬ 
cation.120  The  four  versions  agree  that  these  Jains  explained  that  their  ascetic  practices 
had  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  retribution  for  evil  deeds  done  in  the  past.  The  Cula¬ 
dukkhakkhandha-sutta  reports  that  the  Buddha  questioned  the  Jains  whether  they  knew 
about  their  past  deeds  to  be  eradicated  and  about  the  successful  eradication  undertaken 
so  far,121  a  query  found  in  a  more  brief  manner  also  in  one  of  the  individual  transla¬ 
tions.122  According  to  the  Pali  account,  the  Buddha  concluded  his  examination  of  the 
self-mortification  undertaken  by  the  Jains  by  humorously  suggesting  that  those  who 
have  done  evil  deeds  in  the  past  will,  if  reborn  as  a  human,  go  forth  as  Jain  ascetics.  A 


116  MN  14  at  MN  I  91,13,  MA  100  at  T  I  586b9,  T  54  at  T  I  848bl2,  and  T  55  at  T  I  849c4.  Ps  II  61,22  ex¬ 
plains  that  at  the  time  of  asking  this  question  Mahanama  had  already  progressed  to  the  level  of  a  once- 
re  turner. 

117  MN  14  at  MN  I  92,2. 

118  Ps  II  63,2. 

119  MA  100  at  T  I  587b  1 1  and  T  55  at  T  I  850b29. 

120  MN  14  at  MN  I  92,26,  MA  100  at  T  I  587bl3,  T  54  at  T  I  849al2,  and  T  55  at  T  I  850cl.  An  encounter 
between  the  Buddha  and  Jain  ascetics,  their  reasoning  on  the  need  to  reach  freedom  from  dukkha  by 
way  of  self-mortification,  and  the  subsequent  comparison  between  the  pleasure  experienced  by  King 
Bimbisara  and  the  Buddha,  are  also  recorded  in  EA  41.1  at  T  II  744a27.  The  first  part  of  EA  41.1  at  T  II 
744a2,  however,  parallels  SN  55:21  at  SN  V  369,  a  discourse  that  records  another  encounter  of  the 
Buddha  with  the  Sakyan  Mahanama,  during  which  the  Buddha  assured  Mahanama  that  he  would  not 
meet  an  evil  rebirth  even  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  death. 

121  MN  14  at  MN  I  93,15. 

122  T  54  at  T  I  849a20. 
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similar  suggestion  is  also  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  and  in  one  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  translations.123 

The  same  two  Chinese  versions  agree  with  the  Pali  discourse  that  the  Jains  replied  by  mn  i  94 
contrasting  the  greater  pleasure  experienced  by  the  king  of  the  country  with  the  lesser 
pleasure  experienced  by  the  Buddha,  thereby  apparently  emphasizing  that  indulging  in 
pleasure  will  not  lead  to  freedom  from  dukkhci}24  According  to  all  versions,  the  Buddha 
countered  this  argument  by  proclaiming  that  he  was  able  to  remain  motionless  for  a 
period  of  up  to  seven  days,  all  the  while  experiencing  pure  happiness,  thereby  forcing 
the  Jains  to  admit  that  in  respect  to  dwelling  in  pleasure  the  Buddha  was  superior  even 
to  the  king  of  the  country. 

The  reference  to  the  pleasures  that  can  be  experienced  by  someone  gone  forth  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  point  of  recounting  this  former  meeting  with  Jain  ascetics  to  Mahanama 
was  to  show  him  that  going  forth,  the  step  required  of  Mahanama  if  he  wanted  to  pro¬ 
gress  further,  could  yield  an  experience  of  happiness  superior  even  to  that  available  to 
the  king  of  the  country. 

Looking  back  on  the  present  and  the  previous  discourse,  a  further  comment  on  their 
respective  titles  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Both  discourses  examine  the  “aggregate  of 
dukkhci ”,  differing  in  their  title  in  so  far  as  the  present  discourse  is  the  cufa  (“lesser”) 
version  of  the  two,  while  the  previous  discourse  is  its  maha  (“greater”)  counterpart. 

In  as  much  as  their  respective  length  is  concerned,  both  appear  to  be  roughly  the  same. 

The  length  of  their  introductory  parts  is  about  the  same,  both  share  the  same  long  and 
detailed  exposition  on  the  disadvantages  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  the  exposition  on 
bodily  form  and  feelings  in  the  “greater”  version  is  approximately  of  the  same  length  as 
the  encounter  of  the  Buddha  with  the  Jain  ascetics  described  in  its  “lesser”  counterpart. 

Apart  from  length,  the  qualifications  “greater”  and  “lesser”  could  be  related  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  respective  subject  matter,  or  else  one  of  the  two  discourses  could  serve 
as  an  introduction  or  a  supplement  to  the  other.125  Concerning  importance,  whereas  the 
“greater”  of  the  two  discourses  gives  a  more  detailed  exposition  on  “the  aggregate  of 
dukkhci ”  by  examining  material  form  and  feeling,  in  addition  to  sensual  pleasures,  the 
“lesser”  version  has  an  exposition  of  the  futility  of  self-mortification,  a  topic  that  also 
pertains  to  the  “aggregate  of  dukkhci”.  Hence  there  would  seem  to  be  no  self-evident 
reason  for  considering  one  exposition  to  be  substantially  more  important  than  the  other 
one.  Both  discourses  also  stand  well  on  their  own,  none  of  them  serving  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  or  supplement  to  the  other. 


123  MN  14  at  MN  I  93,34,  MA  100  at  T  I  587b25,  and  T  55  at  T  I  850cl4. 

124  Bronkhorst  1993/2000:  27  note  4  points  out  that  the  statement  attributed  to  the  Jains  in  MN  14  at  MN  I 
94,12  that  happiness  cannot  be  reached  through  happiness  (with  a  similar  statement  found  in  MA  100  at 
T  I  587b28)  has  a  counterpart  in  Suyagada  1.3.4. 6,  which  criticizes  the  view  that  pleasure  can  be  gained 
through  pleasure,  cf.  Bollee  1988:  19,1 1,  translated  ibid.  p.  129;  cf.  also  Jacobi  1895/1996:  269  note  4. 

125  Horner  1953/1980:  194  suggests  three  possible  reasons  for  distinguishing  between  the  maha  and  the 
cilia  version  of  a  discourse:  length,  importance  of  the  subject  treated,  or  the  possibility  that  the  cula 
version  is  supplementary  or  introductory  to  its  maha  counterpart. 
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Although  the  textual  material  is  of  roughly  equal  length  in  the  case  of  both  discourses, 
once  they  are  recited  during  actual  oral  transmission,  the  part  common  to  both  can  be 
abbreviated  in  the  discourse  which  is  placed  second.  Thereby  the  second  of  the  two  be¬ 
comes  indeed  “lesser”  in  length,  because  the  entire  exposition  on  the  disadvantages  of 
sensual  pleasures  can  be  covered  with  a  simple  pe,  used  in  the  Pali  textual  tradition  to 
mark  abbreviations.  Thus  the  decision  to  distinguish  these  two  discourses  as  “lesser” 
and  “greater”  versions,  a  distinction  not  found  in  their  Chinese  parallels,  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  been  taken  only  at  a  time  when  these  two  discourses  were  already  part  of  a  for¬ 
malized  set  of  transmitted  material. 


MN  15  Anumana-sutta 

The  Anumana-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  inference”,  presents  an  exposition  by  Maha¬ 
moggallana  on  the  unwholesome  qualities  that  will  prevent  a  monk  from  being  admon¬ 
ished  and  instructed  by  his  fellow  monks.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhya- 
ma-agama  and  another  parallel  in  an  individual  translation.126 
mn  i  95  While  the  Anumana-sutta  begins  directly  with  Mahamoggallana  addressing  the  monks, 
its  two  Chinese  parallels  provide  some  additional  background  to  Mahamoggallana’ s  ex¬ 
position,  as  they  indicate  that  the  present  discourse  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  annual 
retreat  period.  According  to  monastic  observances,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  period  of 
three  months  the  monks  will  invite  each  other  to  point  out  possible  shortcomings  at  the 
pavdranci  ceremony.127  Although  the  Anumana-sutta  does  not  provide  an  explicit  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  annual  retreat  or  the  pavdranci  ceremony,  Mahamoggallana’ s  exposition  be¬ 
gins  by  describing  how  a  monk  “invites”  (pavdreti)  other  monks  to  admonish  him,128  a 
verb  that  supports  associating  this  discourse  with  the  monastic  observance  of  “inviting” 
{pavdranci)  critique  by  other  monks. 


126  The  parallels  are  MA  89  at  T  I  571c-572c  and  T  50  at  T  I  842b-843b.  According  to  the  information 

given  in  the  Taisho  edition.  T  50  was  translated  by  Dharmaraksa.  MA  89  has  the  title  “discourse  on  a 
monk's  invitation”,  tbJfctlftE,  while  the  title  of  T  50  is  SHIM,  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha 

at  the  completion  of  the  rains  retreat”  (§|§j|,  which  besides  being  part  of  the  title  occurs  also  in  T  50  at 
T  I  842b7,  would  correspond  to  $gj![bb  in  the  counterpart  passage  in  MA  89  at  T  I  571c2).  The  term 
vassa  or  varsa  can  mean  "rain”  and  also  “year”,  which  may  have  made  the  translator  use  gt.  While  MN 
15  has  the  Deer  Park  at  Sumsumaragiri  in  the  Bhagga  country  as  its  location,  the  two  Chinese  versions 
take  place  at  the  Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  near  Rajagaha. 

127  The  pavdranci  regulations  can  be  found  at  Vin  I  160,23;  for  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  and  Sarvastivada 
versions  cf.  Chung  1998.  An  actual  instance  of  such  “inviting”  is  recorded  in  SN  8:7  at  SN  I  190,30  (or 
SN2  215  at  SN2  I  410,18),  with  its  counterparts  in  MA  121  at  T  I  610b3,  SA  1212  at  T  II  330al4,  SA2 
228  at  T  II  457b9,  EA  32.5  at  T  II  677a8,  T  61  at  T  I  858b22,  T  62  at  T  I  859c7,  and  T  63  at  T  I  861b23, 
cf.  also  Zierne  1988  (on  SA  1212  and  SA2  228  cf.  also  Choong  2007:  39).  A  description  of  how  this 
observance  was  carried  out  in  India  in  the  seventh  century  can  be  found  in  the  travel  records  of  Yijing 
(ll/iQ  in  T  2125  at  T  LIV  217b20,  translated  in  Takakusu  1966:  86-88;  cf.  also  Hazra  1983/2002:  59- 
60;  on  the  reliability  of  Ytjing's  descriptions  cf.  Barrett  2005. 

128  MN  15  at  MN  I  95,12:  pavdreti  ce  pi,  avuso,  bhikkhu. 
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The  point  of  Mahamoggallana’s  exposition  was  that,  even  when  invited,  other  monks 
will  hold  back  with  their  advice  and  criticism  if  a  monk  exhibits  certain  unwholesome 
qualities,  whereby  such  a  monk  will  miss  an  important  opportunity  for  improving  him¬ 
self.  The  listing  of  these  unwholesome  qualities  shows  some  variations  in  the  three  ver¬ 
sions  (see  table  2.8). 

The  Anumana-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  agree  that  the  following  qualities  will 
prevent  a  monk  from  receiving  advice  and  criticism: 
having  evil  wishes, 
being  prone  to  anger  or  angry  speech, 
being  of  a  deceitful  nature. 129 

The  parallel  versions  also  indicate  that  it  would  be  detrimental  if,  in  case  of  being  ad¬ 
monished,  a  monk  were  to: 
react  disrespectfully, 
counter  accuse, 

lead  the  talk  aside  and  display  irritation. 

The  listing  of  detrimental  qualities  in  the  Anumana-sutta  has  several  qualities  not 
taken  into  account  in  its  parallels,  such  as,  for  example,  dogmatic  clinging  to  one’s  own 
views.130  The  two  Chinese  discourses  also  mention  qualities  that  are  absent  from  the 
listing  given  in  the  Anumana-sutta,  such  as: 
being  without  a  sense  of  shame, 
associating  with  evil  friends, 
being  without  gratitude.131 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  discourse’s  topic  of  what  will  make  others  hold  back  their 
advice,  each  of  these  unwholesome  qualities  fits  the  present  context  well,  as  dogmatic 
clinging  to  one’s  own  views  will  have  such  an  effect,  just  as  lack  of  shame,  evil  friend¬ 
ship,  or  being  ungrateful. 

The  two  Chinese  versions  continue  at  this  point  by  recommending  the  following  type  mn  i  97 
of  reflection:  as  I  do  not  like  when  someone  else  displays  irritation  (for  example),  if  1 
were  to  show  irritation,  others  will  not  like  me.  Reflecting  in  this  way,  one  will  train  to 
overcome  these  detrimental  qualities.132  The  Pali  version  has  a  similar  reflection  only  at 
the  end  of  its  description  of  a  monk  who  is  free  from  unwholesome  qualities.133  The  two 
Chinese  discourses  conclude  their  exposition  of  this  positive  case  instead  with  a  posi- 


129  MN  15  at  MN  I  95,18,  MA  89  at  T  I  571c9,  and  T  50  at  T  I  842bl4.  Horner  1938/1982:  xxviii  notes  that 
the  description  of  being  difficult  to  admonish  at  MN  I  95,13  recurs  in  relation  to  sanghadisesa  12  at 
Vin  III  178,19;  on  the  significance  of  MN  15  for  monastic  training  in  medieval  Sri  Lanka  cf.  Blackburn 
1999:  289. 

130  MN  15  at  MN  I  96,13:  sanditthipardmasT hoti  adhanagahi  duppatinissaggl  (Be-MN  I  134,24:  adhanag- 
gahi). 

131  MA  89  at  T  I  571cl  1+14  and  T  50  at  T  I  842bl7+20. 

132  MA  89  at  T  I  571cl8  and  T  50  at  T  I  842b24. 

133  MN  15  at  MN  I  97,18.  Schmithausen  2007:  796-797  refers  to  the  present  instance  and  to  SN  55:7  at  SN 
V  353,29  as  cases  in  line  with  a  general  prevalence  of  negative  formulations  of  the  golden  rule,  expres¬ 
sive  of  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  avoidance  of  wrongdoing. 
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tive  reflection:  just  as  I  like  someone  who  does  not  display  irritation  (for  example),  so 
others  will  like  me  if  I  do  not  show  irritation.134  This  second  positive  reflection  does  not 
occur  in  the  Pali  discourse. 

Table  2.8:  Unwholesome  Qualities  in  MN  15  and  its  Parallels 


MN  15 _ 

evil  wishes  (1) 

self  praise  &  disparage  others  (2) 
angry  (3) 

angry  &  malicious  (4) 
angry  &  stubborn  (5) 
angry  speech  (6) 
resists  admonishment  (7) 
denigrates  admonisher  (8) 
counter  admonishes  (9) 
evasive  when  admonished  (10) 
does  not  explain  his  conduct  (11) 
contemptuous  &  domineering  (12) 
envious  &  avaricious  (13) 
deceitful  &  fraudulent  (14) 
obstinate  &  excessively  proud  (15) 
dogmatic  (16) 


MA  89 _ 

evil  wishes  (— »  1) 

impure  conduct 

silent  sulking135 

deceit  &  flattery  (— >  14) 

avarice  &  envy  (— ►  13) 

shameless  &  reckless 

angry  &  malicious  (— ►  4) 

angry  speech  (— >  6) 

counter  admonishes  (— >  9) 

slights  admonisher  (— ►  8) 

reproves  for  revealing  his  fault 

evasive  when  admonished  (— ►  10) 

silent  out  of  anger  &  resentment 

evil  friends 

without  gratitude 

(^  2-3,  5,7,  11-12,  15-16) 


T  50 _ 

evil  wishes  (— »  1) 

lustful  desires 

angry  (->  3) 

avarice  &  envy  (— ►  13) 

no  equanimity 

deceit  &  flattery  (— ►  14) 

shameless  &  reckless 

angry  speech  (—*  6) 

counter  admonishes  (— >  9) 

tells  others  about  admonishment 

slights  admonisher  (— *  8) 

evasive  when  admonished  (— »  10) 

evil  friends 

without  gratitude 

#2,  4-5,  7,  11-12,  15-16) 


Thus,  while  the  Chinese  versions  have  two  reflections,  a  reflection  on  negative  quali¬ 
ties  at  the  end  of  their  exposition  of  negative  qualities,  and  a  reflection  on  positive  quali- 


134  MA  89  at  T  I  572al6  and  T  50  at  T  I  842c22. 

135  MA  89  at  T  I  57 let  1:  d'HoSl'l:.  literally  “the  bondage  of  [obstinately]  remaining  silent”,  probably  in¬ 
tending  some  kind  of  sulkiness,  cf.  also  above  p.  51  note  125. 
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ties  at  the  end  of  their  exposition  of  positive  qualities,  the  Pali  version  has  only  one  re¬ 
flection,  namely  on  negative  qualities  at  the  end  of  its  examination  of  positive  qualities 
(see  table  2.9). 

Table  2.9:  Progression  of  the  Exposition  in  MN  15  and  its  Parallels 


MN  15 

MA  89  &  T  50 

negative  qualities  (1) 
positive  qualities  (2) 
negative  reflection  (3) 
review  oneself  (4) 

negative  qualities  (— >  1) 
negative  reflection  (— *  3) 
positive  qualities  (— >  2) 
positive  reflection 
review  oneself  (— >  4) 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  advise  that  a  monk  should  regularly  examine  himself 
concerning  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  of  these  unwholesome  qualities.  Just  as 
someone  who  examines  his  face  in  a  mirror  would  quickly  remove  any  stain,  in  the 
same  way  a  monk  should  endeavour  to  remove  such  unwholesome  qualities.136  Just  as 
the  same  person  would  be  glad  on  seeing  his  or  her  face  free  from  any  stain,  so  too  a 
monk  who  realizes  that  none  of  these  unwholesome  qualities  are  found  in  him  will  joy¬ 
fully  continue  to  train  in  what  is  wholesome. 

While  the  Pali  version  concludes  at  this  point,  the  two  Chinese  versions  continue  by 
describing  that  based  on  such  joy  tranquillity  arises,  which  leads  in  a  causal  sequence 
via  happiness  and  concentration  to  seeing  things  as  they  truly  are,  and  via  disenchant¬ 
ment  and  dispassion  to  liberation  and  knowledge  of  liberation.137  The  Pali  commentary 
accords  a  similar  potential  to  the  present  instruction,  as  it  explains  that  the  reference  to 
seeing  all  these  unwholesome  qualities  “abandoned”  ( pahina )  should  be  understood  to 
cover  not  only  temporary  abandoning,  but  also  the  final  abandoning  ( samucchedcippa - 
hand)  through  awakening.138 


MN  16  Cetokhila-sutta 

The  Cetokhila-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  mental  barrenness”,  lists  five  types  of  mental 
barrenness  ( cetokhila )  and  five  mental  bondages  ( cetaso  vinibandha)  that  prevent  one’s 
growth  in  the  Dharma.  This  discourse  has  a  Pali  parallel  among  the  tens  of  the  Ahgutta- 
ra-nikaya  and  two  Chinese  parallels,  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  in  the  Ekotta- 
rika-dgama ,139 


136  MN  15  at  MN  I  100,13,  MA  89  at  T  I  572b3,  and  T  50  at  T  I  843al0. 

137  MA  89  at  T  I  572c5  and  T  50  at  T  I  843bl2.  A  similar  conditioned  sequence  occurs  regularly  in  other 
Pali  discourses,  cf„  e.g.,  AN  10:1-5  at  AN  V  1-6  or  AN  1 1:2-5  at  AN  V  312-317. 

138  Ps  II  67,10. 

139  The  parallels  are  AN  10:14  at  AN  V  17-21,  entitled  Cetokhila-sutta ;  MA  206  at  T  I  780b-781b,  entitled 
“discourse  on  mental  defilements”,  'L'fffffi;  and  EA  51.4  at  T  II  817a-c.  MA  206  and  EA  51.4  agree 
with  MN  16  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  AN  10:14  does  not  specify  a  loca- 


MNI98 


MN  I  100 
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mn  i  101  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  begins  by  pointing  out  that  a  monk  who  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  five  types  of  mental  barrenness  and  five  types  of  mental  bondage  will  not  be  able 
to  develop  in  the  Dharma. 140  The  Madhyama-dgama  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  as 
well  as  the  Anguttara-nikdya  discourse  have  a  similar  statement,  with  the  difference 
that  they  explicitly  include  the  nuns  in  their  treatment. 141  The  same  three  versions  also 
make  it  clear  that  these  types  of  mental  barrenness  and  mental  bondage  not  only  prevent 
growth,  but  spell  actual  decline.142 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Anguttara-nikdya  versions,  the  five  types  of 
mental  barrenness  are:143 

having  doubts  about  the  teacher, 

having  doubts  about  the  Dharma, 

having  doubts  about  the  Sangha, 

having  doubts  about  the  training, 

being  angry  with  one’s  companions  in  the  holy  life. 

The  parallel  versions  show  some  variations  in  their  listings  of  the  five  types  of  mental 
barrenness  (see  table  2.10),  although  they  agree  in  as  much  as  lack  of  confidence  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Buddha  and  the  Dharma  are  the  first  two  types  of  mental  barrenness  in  all 
versions. 

Table  2.10:  Five  Types  of  Mental  Barrenness  in  MN  16  and  its  Parallels 


MN  16  &  AN  10:14 

MA  206 

EA  51.4 

doubt  teacher  (1) 

doubt  Buddha  (— »  1) 

doubt  Buddha  (— »  1) 

doubt  Dharma  (2) 

doubt  Dharma  (— *  2) 

doubt  Dharma  (— *  2) 

doubt  Sangha  (3) 

doubt  precepts  (—>  4) 

doubt  noble  Sangha  (— *  3) 

doubt  training  (4) 

doubt  instruction 

break  precepts,  no  confession 

angry  with  companions  (5) 

doubt  companions  (— *  3?) 
#5) 

wish  for  heavenly  rebirth 
(*4,5) 

Besides  these  two,  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  speaks  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
precepts,  in  the  instructions,  and  in  those  fellow  monks  who  have  been  praised  by  the 
Buddha.144  The  Ekottarika-agama  account  agrees  with  the  Pali  versions  on  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Sangha  as  one  type  of  mental  barrenness,145  after  which  it  mentions  the 


tion.  Notably,  EA  51.4  is  found  among  the  elevens  of  the  Ekottarika-agama,  even  though  it  expounds 
only  ten  items.  For  remarks  on  MA  206  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  95  and  194. 

140  MN  16  at  MN  I  101,7:  imasmim  dhammavinaye  vuddhim  virulhim  vepullam  apajjissatT  ti,  n’  etam  tha- 
nam  vijjati  (Se-MN  I  205,7:  vuddhim). 

141  AN  10:14  at  AN  V  17,16,  MA  206  at  T  I  780bl7,  and  EA  51.4  at  T  II  817al7. 

142  AN  10:14  at  AN  V  17,17  indicates  that  “decline  in  wholesome  things  is  to  be  expected”,  hani  yevapati- 
kaiikha  kusalesu  dhammesu,  MA  206  at  T  I  780bl9  speaks  of  “certain  deterioration  in  the  Dharma”,  ;j7> 

and  EA  51.4  at  T  II  817al9  of  “decrease  in  wholesome  qualities”, 

143  MN  16  at  MN  I  101,17  and  AN  10:14  at  AN  V  18,4. 

144  MA  206  at  T  I  780b23. 

145  EA  51.4  at  T  II  817a25. 
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mental  barrenness  of  breaking  one’s  precepts  and  not  confessing  such  a  breach,  and  the 
mental  barrenness  of  living  the  holy  life  with  the  aspiration  of  being  reborn  in  a  heav¬ 
enly  realm. 

The  aspiration  to  be  reborn  in  a  heavenly  realm  occurs  also  in  the  two  Pali  versions, 
where  it  constitutes  one  of  the  five  mental  bondages.146  Other  discourses  qualify  this 
type  of  aspiration  as  a  way  of  getting  “caught”,147  or  else  of  being  “bound”.148  This  ter¬ 
minology  would  fit  a  placing  of  this  aspiration  under  the  heading  of  a  mental  “bondage”. 

In  addition  to  being  found  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  of  the  present  discourse, 
the  five  types  of  mental  barrenness  recur  in  the  Sangiti-sutta  and  the  Dasuttara-sutta,  as 
well  as  in  their  parallels.  The  Sangiti-  and  Dasuttara-sutta s  correspond  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  found  in  the  two  Cetokhila-suttas. 147  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the  Dasottara- sutra 
have  only  preserved  the  first  and  the  fifth  type  of  mental  barrenness,  which  are  doubt  in 
the  teacher  and  an  angry  attitude  towards  one’s  fellow  monks,  thereby  agreeing  with 
their  Pali  counterparts. 150  The  Chinese  Dirgha-agama  version  of  the  Dasottara-sutra 
has  the  same  two  types  of  mental  barrenness  as  its  first  and  fifth,  in  addition  to  which  it 
speaks  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Dharma,  in  the  Sangha,  and  in  the  precepts.151  Thus 
the  Chinese  Dasottara-sutra  differs  from  the  Pali  presentations  only  in  that  it  speaks  of 
confidence  in  the  precepts,  instead  of  confidence  in  the  training. 

In  its  exposition  of  such  lack  of  confidence  in  the  precepts,  the  Chinese  Dasottara- 
sutra  refers  to  bad  and  defiled  conduct  and  to  having  no  respect  for  the  precepts.  This 
indicates  that  one  who  has  no  confidence  in  or  respect  for  the  precepts  will  quite  proba¬ 
bly  not  adhere  to  them  and  indulge  in  bad  conduct.  Understood  in  this  way.  this  passage 
would  offer  a  way  of  bringing  together  the  mental  barrenness  found  in  the  Pali  Ceto- 
khila-suttas  as  lack  of  confidence  in  the  training,  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  as 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  precepts,  and  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  version  as  breaking 
one’s  precepts  and  not  confessing  such  a  breach.  Despite  the  differences  in  wording,  the 
parallel  versions  could  thus  be  seen  to  agree  on  the  essential  implications  of  this  type  of 
mental  barrenness.152 


146  MN  16  at  MN  I  102,9  and  AN  10:14  at  AN  V  18,24;  for  a  similar  aspiration  cf.  the  Sravakabhumi  in 
Shukla  1973:  47,8  or  SSG  1998:  76,16  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  404a6. 

147  SN  35:200  at  SN  IV  180,21  and  its  parallels  SA  1 174  at  T  II  315a2  and  EA  43.3  at  T  II  759al8  consider 
the  aspiration  for  a  celestial  rebirth  to  be  a  form  of  being  “caught  by  non-humans”,  amanussaggaho, 

ft  mm,  ftxm&m- 

148  AN  7:47  at  AN  IV  56,1  refers  to  this  type  of  aspiration  as  being  “bound  by  the  bondage  of  sexuality”, 
samyutto  methunena  samyogena  (Se-AN  IV  57,15:  sannutto  and  sannogena),  the  corresponding  state¬ 
ment  from  a  parallel  found  in  the  Siksdsamuccaya  in  Bendall  1902/1970:  76,14  similarly  reads  sam- 
yukto  maithunena  dharmena ;  cf.  also  Hahn  1977:  207. 

149  DN  33  at  DN  III  237.23  and  DN  34  at  DN  III  278,12. 

150  Fragment  S  362V7  and  R2  in  Mittal  1957:  34;  cf.  also  Dietz  2000:  135. 

151  DA  10  at  T  I  53c7. 

152  Although  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  lack  of  confidence  in  the  “training”,  sikkha,  in  MN  16  at  MN  I 
101,17  may  not  refer  only  to  training  in  the  precepts.  According  to  the  commentarial  gloss  at  Ps  II 
68,33,  in  the  present  context  the  reference  to  ‘training’  should  in  fact  be  understood  to  encompass  the 
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The  different  presentations  of  the  five  types  of  mental  barrenness  could  then  be  sum¬ 
med  up  as: 

lack  of  confidence  in  the  three  jewels, 

lack  of  confidence  in  the  precepts  together  with  its  resulting  bad  conduct, 
a  type  of  attitude  towards  one’s  fellow  companions  in  the  holy  life  that  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  anger  and  lack  of  confidence. 

The  first  four  of  these  types  of  mental  barrenness  would  consequently  be  the  direct 
opposites  of  the  four  limbs  of  stream-entry,153  while  the  fifth  mental  barrenness  would 
be  a  type  of  attitude  that  prevents  a  monk  from  being  able  to  learn  from  other  monks.154 
This  makes  it  clear  why  these  five  qualities  are  collected  together  under  the  heading  of 
“mental  barrenness”. 

After  their  exposition  of  the  five  types  of  mental  barrenness,  the  Cetokhilci-suttas  turn 
to  the  five  mental  bondages,  which  are: 
desire  for  sensual  pleasures, 
desire  for  the  body, 
desire  for  form, 

over-indulging  in  food  and  sleep, 

living  the  holy  life  with  the  aspiration  to  be  reborn  in  a  heavenly  realm. 155 

Being  under  the  influence  of  desire  for  the  body  and  for  sensual  pleasures  recur  as  the 
first  two  mental  bondages  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  although  in  the  opposite 
sequence  (see  table  2.11).  The  same  discourse  continues  its  exposition  of  mental  bond¬ 
ages  by  listing: 

lack  of  interest  in  instructions  pertaining  to  concentration  and  wisdom  (etc.), 

being  confused,  arrogant,  and  given  to  excessive  socialization, 

being  content  with  having  attained  little,  making  no  effort  to  progress  further.156 

The  Ekottarika-dgama  account  of  the  five  mental  bondages  differs  considerably  from 
its  parallels.  It  agrees  with  the  Cetokhilci-suttas  in  regard  to  only  one  of  the  mental  bond- 


entire  path,  covering  the  training  in  higher  moral  conduct,  adhisTlasikkha,  in  higher  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  adhicittasikkha,  and  in  higher  wisdom,  adhipannasikkhd. 

153  These  are  perfect  confidence  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dharma,  and  the  Sangha,  together  with  unblemished 
moral  conduct,  found,  e.g.,  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  227,6. 

154  An  illustrative  instance  can  be  found  at  SN  22:90  at  SN  III  134,21  and  its  parallel  SA  262  at  T  II  66c20. 

These  two  discourses  begin  by  describing  that  the  monk  Channa  was  unable  to  accept  the  instructions 
given  to  him  by  other  monks.  When  he  finally  visited  Ananda  and  asked  for  help,  Ananda  replied  that 
Channa,  by  requesting  instruction,  had  broken  his  mental  barrenness,  khilam  pabhindi  (Be-SN  II  110,6 
and  Se-SN  III  164,19:  khilam ,  Be  moreover  reads  chindi,  instead  of  pabhindi),  and  thereby 

become  fit  to  understand  the  Dharma.  Bodhi  2000:  1084  note  182  comments  that  “Channa’ s  problem 
seems  to  have  been  the  fifth  [mental  barrenness],  anger  and  contemptuousness  towards  his  fellow 
monks’’.  The  same  topic  recurs  also  in  Sn  4:16  at  Sn  973,  which  instructs  to  “break  the  mental  barren¬ 
ness”  towards  one’s  companions  in  the  holy  life,  khilam  pabhinde. 

155  MN  16  at  MN  I  101,27  and  AN  10:14  at  AN  V  18,14.  The  five  mental  bondages  recur  also  in  DN  33  at 
DN  III  238,13. 

156  MA  206  at  T  I  780c8+15+20. 
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ages,  namely  the  bondage  of  fondness  for  sleep.  The  other  mental  bondages  in  this  ver¬ 
sion  are: 

being  lazy, 

being  without  concentration, 

not  keeping  one’s  sense-organs  collected, 

preferring  the  market  to  quiet  places. 157 

In  addition  to  being  found  in  the  Cetokhila-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  five  types  of 
mental  barrenness  occur  twice  as  independent  discourses  in  different  parts  of  the  Angut- 
tara-nikaya,  notably  each  time  immediately  followed  by  another  discourse  that  takes  up 
the  five  mental  bondages.158  This  need  not  be  a  matter  of  mere  coincidence,  but  could 
point  to  an  inner  connection  between  these  two  sets  of  five. 

Table  2. 1 1 :  Five  Mental  Bondages  in  MN  16  and  its  Parallels 


MN  16  &  AN  10:14 

MA  206 

desire  for  sensual  pleasures  (1) 
desire  for  body  (2) 
desire  for  form  (3) 
overeating  &  sleeping  (4) 
wish  for  heavenly  rebirth  (5) 

desire  for  body  (— ►  2) 
desire  for  sensual  pleasures  (— »  1) 
not  interested  in  instructions 
confused,  arrogant,  socializing 
no  effort  to  progress  further 
(A  3-5) 

EA  51.4 _ 

lazy 

enjoy  sleeping  (— »  4) 
not  concentrated 
not  restraining  senses 
prefer  market  to  quiet  places 
(A  1,  2-3,  5) _ 


The  five  types  of  mental  barrenness  are  concerned  with  the  affective  nature  of  the 
mind,  exposing  the  type  of  attitude  that  will  fail  to  generate  the  inspiration  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  required  for  progress.159  The  five  mental  bondages  (in  their  Pali  version)  are  simi¬ 
larly  concerned  with  the  affective  nature  of  the  mind.  Here  the  problem  is,  however,  not 
a  lack  of  development,  but  rather  a  development  in  the  wrong  direction,  since  the  five 


157  EA  51.4  at  T  II  817b6+10+12+13. 

158  These  are  AN  5:205  at  AN  III  248  and  AN  9:71  AN  IV  460,  followed  immediately  by  AN  5:206  at  AN 
III  249  and  AN  9:72  at  AN  IV  461,  respectively.  The  same  two  sets  are  also  found  together  in  DN  33  at 
DN  III  237,24  and  DN  III  238,13,  as  well  as  in  the  Sangitiparyaya ,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  416b29  and 
418al3.  For  a  single  occurrence  of  the  five  cetokhTlas  cf.  DN  34  at  DN  III  278,12  (cf.  also  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment  S  362V7-R2  in  Mittal  1957:  34);  single  occurrences  of  the  five  cetasovinibandhas  can  be  found  in 
AN  9:82  at  AN  IV  463,1  and  in  AN  9:92  at  AN  IV  464,8. 

159  To  evoke  this  negative  nuance  the  term  khila  appears  particularly  appropriate,  as  according  to  MW: 
340  khila  stands  for  a  “piece  of  waste  or  uncultivated  land  situated  between  cultivated  fields”. 
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mental  bondages  are  desire  for  sensual  pleasures,  for  the  body,  for  forms,  for  food  and 
sleep,  and  for  the  pleasures  of  a  heavenly  rebirth. 

Consequently  these  two  sets  of  five  can  be  brought  together  as  a  set  of  ten  types  of 
affective  obstruction,  being  either  a  lack  of  developing  appropriate  sentiments  or  else 
misdirected  sentiments,  each  of  which  will  undermine  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm 
required  for  progress. 

The  Anguttara-nikaya  version  illustrates  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  five  types  of 
mental  barrenness  and  of  the  five  mental  bondages  with  the  image  of  the  waning  moon, 
which  decreases  every  day  in  roundness,  splendour,  and  beauty.160  Freedom  from  these 
ten  obstructions  is  then  comparable  to  the  waxing  moon,  which  every  day  increases  in 
roundness,  splendour,  and  beauty. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  instead  compares  the  detrimental  effect  of  these  ten 
obstructions  to  a  hen  that  does  not  properly  hatch  her  eggs,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
chicks  will  not  come  to  growth  and  maturity.161  The  case  of  a  hen  that  properly  hatches 
her  eggs  then  illustrates  the  case  of  a  monk  or  a  nun  who  overcomes  these  obstructions. 
The  Ekottarikci-cigama  discourse  concludes  by  predicting  that  a  monk  or  a  nun  who  has 
overcome  the  five  types  of  mental  barrenness  can  be  sure  of  a  favourable  rebirth,  either 
in  a  heavenly  realm  or  as  a  human  being.162 

mn  i  103  While  the  two  versions  found  in  the  respective  numerical  collections,  the  Anguttara- 
nikaya  and  the  Ekottarika-agama,  come  to  a  conclusion  at  this  point,  the  two  middle 
length  versions,  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama,  continue  further. 

These  two  versions  take  up  five  more  qualities  to  be  developed:  the  four  ways  to  [psy¬ 
chic]  power  (, iddhipada )  and  exertion.163  It  is  at  this  point  that  these  two  versions  also 
have  the  simile  of  the  hen  and  her  eggs,  explaining  that  just  as  the  chicks  will  come  to 
growth  when  a  hen  has  properly  hatched  her  eggs,  so  a  monk  endowed  with  the  four 
ways  to  [psychic]  power  and  with  exertion  will  be  able  to  reach  awakening.164 


MN  17  V anapattha-sutta 

The  V anapattha-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  [living  in  a]  forest  thicket”,  sets  out  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  a  monk  should  leave  or  else  remain  in  the  place  where  he  is  staying. 
This  discourse  has  two  parallels  in  consecutive  discourses  in  the  Madhyama-agama .165 

160  AN  10:14  at  AN  V  19,8. 

161  EA  51.4  at  T  II  817bl7.  This  simile  recurs  in  MN  53  at  MN  I  357,6.  Another  occurrence  is  SN  22:101 
at  SN  III  153,14,  with  a  Gandhari  discourse  parallel  in  Glass  2007:  137,  Senior  KharosthI  fragment  5 
lines  40-41,  and  another  parallel  in  SA  263  at  T  II  67bl.  The  simile  is  also  found  in  AN  7:67  at  AN  IV 
125,18.  Yet  another  occurrence  is  AN  8:11  at  AN  IV  176,7,  with  a  parallel  in  MA  157  at  T  I  679c4. 

162  EA  51.4  at  T  II  817cl3. 

163  MN  16  at  MN  I  103,36:  ussolhi  (Be-MN  I  149,2  here  reads  ussolhi,  but  later  on  twice:  ussolhi,  Ce  also 
shows  some  variations  between  these  two  alternatives)  and  MA  206  at  T  I  781b8:  fSfT. 

164  MN  16  at  MN  I  104,1 1  and  MA  206  at  T  I  781bl4. 

165  The  parallels  are  MA  107  and  MA  108  at  T  I  596c-598b,  both  entitled  “discourse  on  the  forest”,  ffSL 
Both  agree  with  MN  17  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl. 
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A  few  lines  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment.166  Parts  of 
the  treatment  given  in  the  Vanapattha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallels  recur, 
moreover,  in  a  discourse  in  the  Ariguttara-nikaya  and  in  its  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika- 
agama.167 

The  Vcinapattha-sutta  and  its  two  Madhyama-agama  parallels  examine  four  situations  mn  i  104 
a  monk  might  face  when  living  in  a  forest  thicket:  his  meditation  may  either  improve  or 
not  improve,  and  in  each  of  these  two  cases  requisites  (such  as  food,  robes,  dwelling 
place,  and  medicine)  may  be  easy  or  difficult  to  obtain.168  The  three  versions  present 
these  four  cases  in  different  sequences  (see  table  2.12). 

Table  2.12:  Four  Situations  of  a  Meditating  Monk  in  MN  17  and  its  Parallels 


MN  17 

MA  107  &  MA  108 

no  improvement  and  scarce  requisites  (1) 
no  improvement  and  ample  requisites  (2) 
improvement  and  scarce  requisites  (3) 
improvement  and  ample  requisites  (4) 

no  improvement  and  ample  requisites  (— >  2) 
improvement  and  scarce  requisites  (— »  3) 
no  improvement  and  scarce  requisites  (— *•  1) 
improvement  and  ample  requisites  (— *  4) 

The  parallel  versions  agree,  however,  about  what  should  be  done  in  each  of  these  four 
cases.  Thus  they  advise  that  when  the  meditation  practice  does  not  improve  and  requi¬ 
sites  are  difficult  to  obtain,  the  monk  should  leave  immediately. 

Even  when  requisites  are  easy  to  obtain,  but  the  meditation  practice  does  not  improve,  mn  i  ios 
the  monk  should  leave,  reflecting  that  he  did  not  go  forth  for  the  sake  of  requisites.169  If 
the  meditation  practice  improves,  however,  the  monk  should  stay. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  requisites  are  easy  to  obtain,  according  to  all  versions  he  may  mn  i  106 
stay  even  for  his  whole  life.  The  Vanapattha-sutta  and  its  two  Madhyama-agama  par¬ 
allels  apply  the  same  pattern  to  living: 
in  a  village, 
in  a  township, 

in  dependence  on  a  person. 170 

166  SHT  VI  1304  (p.  74),  paralleling  among  others  the  expressions  “forest  thicket”  at  MN  I  105,1,  “requi¬ 
sites  of  life”  at  MN  I  105,6,  and  “resting  place”  at  MN  I  105,7. 

167  AN  9:6  at  AN  IV  366,6  examines  the  case  of  living  in  dependence  on  a  person  from  a  fourfold  perspec¬ 
tive,  similar  to  MN  17.  EA  45.3  at  T  II  771cl8  takes  up  the  case  of  living  in  dependence  on  a  village, 
which  it  considers  from  two  perspectives:  unwholesome  states  increase  and  requisites  are  easy  to  obtain 
(EA  45.3  at  T  II  771c22  actually  speaks  of  fftirlMJIi  which  judging  from  the  context  should  probably 
rather  be  f /';)©,  or  else  wholesome  states  increase  and  requisites  are  difficult  to  obtain.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  two  possibilities,  its  injunctions  are  similar  to  MN  17. 

168  While  MN  17  at  MN  I  104,26  and  MA  107  at  T  II  596c28  discuss  progress  in  meditation  in  terms  of  de¬ 
veloping  mindfulness  and  concentration,  eradicating  the  influxes,  and  gaining  liberation,  MA  108  at  T  I 
597cl4  refers  to  the  same  only  in  a  summary  form,  as  “gaining  a  recluse’s  objectives”,  ffr/TPISI- 

169  MN  17  at  MN  I  105,23,  MA  107  at  T  I  597a9,  and  MA  108  at  T  I  597c20. 

170  MN  17  at  MN  I  106,22  speaks  not  only  of  living  in  a  village,  gama,  or  a  township,  nigama,  but  also  of 
living  in  a  fortified  city,  nagara,  or  a  country,  janapada.  Instead  of  a  fortified  city  or  a  country,  MA 
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While  the  Chinese  versions  do  not  work  out  these  applications  in  detail,  the  Pali  dis¬ 
course  gives  the  case  of  living  in  dependence  on  another  person  in  full,  indicating  that 
when  requisites  are  scarce  and  meditation  does  not  improve,  the  monk  may  leave  even 
without  informing  his  supporter. 171  In  case  requisites  are  plenty  and  meditation  im¬ 
proves,  he  should  try  to  stay  even  if  told  to  leave.172 

The  last  suggestion  is  somewhat  surprising,  since  for  a  monk  who  lives  in  dependence 
on  a  lay  supporter  there  seems  to  be  little  scope  to  stay  if  he  is  told  to  leave. 


MN  18  Madhupindika-sutta 

The  Madhupindikci-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  honey  ball”,  records  Mahakaccana 
giving  a  detailed  explanation  of  an  enigmatic  statement  by  the  Buddha.  This  discourse 
has  two  Chinese  parallels,  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  in  the  Ekottarika-dga- 

173 

ma. 

mn  i  108  The  Madhupindika-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  reporting  that  the  Sakyan  Danda¬ 
pani  visited  the  Buddha  and  inquired  after  the  kind  of  a  teaching  the  Buddha  had  pro¬ 
claimed.174  In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Madhyama-cigama  versions,  the  Buddha’s 


107  at  T  I  597c8  and  MA  108  at  T  I  598b3  mention  dwelling  in  a  cemetery.  Pande  1957:  120  considers 
this  part  of  MN  17  to  be  a  later  addition,  since  the  title  and  the  introductory  statement  only  announces 
an  exposition  on  the  forest  thicket,  MN  17  at  MNI  104,21:  vanapatthapariyaya.  Pande  suggests  that  the 
part  that  applies  the  same  pattern  to  villages,  townships,  and  cities  would  have  been  added  after  the 
monks’  life  style  had  changed  from  forest  life  to  town  dwelling. 

171  MN  17  at  MN  I  106,34:  anapuccha  pakkamitabbo  (Be-MN  I  152,19  and  Ce-MN  I  268,26:  pakkamitab- 
bam ). 

172  MN  17  at  MN  I  108,8:  na  pakkamitabbam,  api  panujjamdnena  (Se-MN  I  219,13  :  apt  samujjamanena). 
Neumann  1896/1995:  126,  perhaps  more  guided  by  context  than  by  the  actual  wording  of  the  passage, 
translates:  “nicht  fortgehen,  wenn  er  nicht  fortgejagt  wird”,  conveying  the  sense  that  the  monk  should 
not  leave  unless  he  is  sent  away.  Ps  II  72,26,  however,  understands  the  instruction  to  mean  that  the 
monk  should  stay  even  if  told  to  leave,  in  fact  it  holds  that  the  monk  should  even  stay  if  his  host  were 
to  use  a  stick  to  drive  him  out. 

173  The  parallels  are  MA  115  at  T  I  603b-605a,  entitled  “discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  honey  ball”, 

IS,  and  EA  40.10  at  T  II  743a-c,  which  concludes  with  the  Buddha  giving  the  discourse  the  title  “the 
taste  of  the  ambrosial  Dharma”,  T  II  743c28:  The  three  versions  agree  on  locating  the  dis¬ 

course  at  Kapilavatthu  in  the  Sakyan  country.  MA  115  has  been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau 
1964/1991:  29,  59  and  233-239. 

74  Mahdvamsa  2:19  at  Be-Mhv  9  indicates  that  Dandapani  was  a  brother  of  Suppabuddha,  the  Buddha’s 
father-in-law.  According  to  the  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  592,16  or  Lefmann  1902:  157,3  or 
Vaidya  1958b:  108,19  (on  the  Chinese  versions  cf.  Peri  1918:  11),  and  according  to  the  Sanghabheda- 
vastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  62,1,  however,  he  was  himself  the  Buddha’s  father-in-law.  All  versions  depict 
Dandapani  holding  onto  his  stick  while  questioning  the  Buddha,  which  conveys  a  somewhat  arrogant 
or  even  provocative  attitude;  cf.  the  regulation  at  Vin  IV  200,25  against  teaching  the  Dharma  to  some¬ 
one  who  is  holding  a  stick.  Rahula  1981:  160  remarks  on  the  present  passage  that  “the  attitude  of  Dan- 
da-pani  ...  was  surely  haughty”,  and  Ireland  1992:  116  goes  so  far  as  to  liken  Dandapani’s  attitude  and 
behaviour  to  Mara.  His  arrogant  or  even  provocative  attitude  could  be  an  expression  of  his  disapproval 
at  the  going  forth  of  his  son-in-law  or  nephew. 
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reply  indicates  his  teaching  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  leads  to  the  absence  of  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  anyone  in  the  world  and  to  freedom  from  sensual  desires  and  craving.175  Dan¬ 
dapani  thereupon  left,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  expressing  his  bewil¬ 
derment  by  wagging  his  tongue  and  raising  his  eyebrows.176 

The  Buddha  then  related  his  encounter  with  Dandapani  to  the  monks.  When  one  of 
the  monks  asked  the  Buddha  to  elucidate  the  statement  made  earlier  to  Dandapani,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pali  account  the  Buddha  made  a  somewhat  enigmatic  statement  about  not 
delighting  in  perceptions  and  notions  that  arise  due  to  conceptual  proliferation  {pa pan - 
casannasankha),  explaining  that  in  this  way  freedom  from  the  underlying  tendencies 
and  from  quarrels,  false  speech,  and  evil  states  can  be  reached. 177  According  to  the 
Madhyama-agama  version,  the  Buddha  spoke  in  praise  of  detachment  in  regard  to  past, 
present,  and  future  phenomena,  explaining  that  such  detachment  will  lead  to  freedom 
from  the  underlying  tendencies,  from  quarrelling,  and  from  other  evil  states.178 

The  Madhupindika-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  the  Buddha  retired  without  fur¬ 
ther  explanations,  upon  which  the  monks  approached  Mahakaccana  for  a  clarification 
of  the  Buddha’s  statement.179  The  three  versions  report  in  similar  terms  how  Mahakac¬ 
cana  rebuked  the  monks  for  approaching  him  instead  of  directly  asking  the  Buddha, 
which  he  compared  to  someone  in  need  of  heartwood  who  takes  only  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  a  tree.180 


175  MN  18  at  MN  I  108,26  and  MA  1 15  at  T  I  603bl9.  After  pointing  out  that  the  Buddha's  teaching  is  be¬ 
yond  the  ken  of  devas,  nagas,  and  other  spirits,  EA  40.10  at  T  II  743al0  indicates  that  it  leads  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  attachment  to  the  world  and  to  not  being  established  in  the  world,  jf  AIT,  fJCIbfitit* 

176  MN  18  at  MN  I  109,1. 

177  MN  18  at  MN  I  109,34. 

178  MA  115  at  T  I  603cl2.  According  to  EA  40.10  at  T  II  743a20,  the  Buddha’s  reply  was  concerned  with 
the  absence  of  attachment  to  the  world,  freedom  from  sensuality,  and  overcoming  doubt.  Part  of  this 
passage  in  EA  40.10  is  a  repetition  of  the  Buddha’s  earlier  statement  to  Dandapani  at  T  II  743al0  (cf. 
above  note  175),  nevertheless  the  present  repetition  differs  from  the  earlier  statement  found  just  a  few 
lines  before  in  EA  40.10.  Moreover,  when  it  comes  to  Mahakaccana  repeating  the  Buddha's  statements 
before  beginning  his  own  exposition  (T  II  743bl  1  and  T  II  743cl0),  the  statements  quoted  by  him  differ 
again  from  what  is  found  in  the  present  instance.  Such  irregularities  seem  to  be  a  recurrent  feature  in 
Ekottarika-agama  discourses. 

179  According  to  Ps  III  319,7,  Mahakaccana  was  the  son  of  the  chaplain  of  UjjenI,  the  capital  of  Avanti. 
The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  231,16+25  or  in  Senart  1897:  386,8+17  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu 
in  Gnoli  1977:  57,3+7,  however,  identify  him  with  Nalaka/Nalada  (cf.  the  protagonist  of  the  Nalaka- 
sutta ,  Sn  3:11  at  Sn  679-723). 

180  MN  18  at  MN  I  1 1 1,6,  MA  1 15  at  T  I  604al4,  and  EA  40. 10  at  T  II  743a29.  When  speaking  in  praise  of 
the  Buddha  during  this  reply,  according  to  MN  18  at  MN  I  111,13  Mahakaccana  referred  to  the  Buddha 
with  the  epithet  brahmabhiito,  literally  “become  Brahma",  an  expression  without  an  equivalent  in  MA 
1 15  or  EA  40. 10.  The  same  epithet  recurs  in  MN  133  at  MN  III  195,6  and  in  MN  138  at  MN  III  224,28, 
where  in  both  cases  it  is  also  absent  from  their  Chinese  parallels  MA  165  and  MA  164.  Perez-remon 
1980:  115  suggests  that  the  epithet  brahmabhiito  and  the  preceding  dhammabhuto  could  be  later  addi¬ 
tions,  "because  what  follows  such  dithyrambic  epithets  seems  to  be  an  anticlimax”,  as  “ dhammabhuto , 
where  the  Buddha  is  shown  as  dhamma  personified”  is  followed  by  “ dhammassami, ,  where  he  appears 
merely  as  the  lord  of  dhamma ”, 


MN  I  109 


MNI  110 
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mn  1111  As  an  explanation  of  the  Buddha’s  enigmatic  statement,  according  to  the  Pali  version 
Mahakaccana  described  how  based  on  each  sense-organ  and  its  object  the  related  type 
of  consciousness  arises.  With  the  coming  together  of  the  three  there  is  contact,  which 
leads  to  feeling,  perception,  thought,  and  conceptual  proliferation  ( papanca ),  followed 
in  turn  by  the  arising  of  notions  and  perceptions  due  to  conceptual  proliferation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  past,  present,  and  future  times.181  The  explanations  in  the  Chinese  versions  pro¬ 
ceed  similarly,  although  with  the  difference  that  their  descriptions  of  the  stages  that  fol¬ 
low  the  arising  of  thought  employ  different  terminology.182  The  basic  import  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  nevertheless  appears  to  be  alike  in  the  three  versions. 
mn  i  112  The  Madhupindika-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  with  Mahakaccana  explaining  that 
this  conditional  sequence  does  not  take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  sense-organs,  their 
objects,  and  the  corresponding  type  of  consciousness,  but  only  happens  when  these  are 
present.183  They  differ  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  present  these  two  cases  (see  table 
2.13). 

Table  2.13:  Analysis  of  the  Perceptual  Process  in  MN  18  and  its  Parallels 


MN  18 

MA  1 15  &  EA  40.10 

presence  of  sense  &  object  &  consc.  (1) 
absence  of  sense  &  object  &  consc.  (2) 

absence  of  sense  &  object  &  consc.  (— »  2) 
presence  of  sense  &  object  &  consc.  (— »  1) 

In  all  versions,  Mahakaccana  tells  the  monks  that  they  may  report  his  explanation  to 
the  Buddha.  When  the  monks  follow  this  suggestion,  the  Buddha  expresses  his  approval 
of  Mahakaccana’ s  exposition. 184 

mn  i  114  In  the  Pali  account,  Ananda  comes  out  with  a  simile  at  this  point,  comparing  the  de¬ 
light  to  be  derived  from  examining  this  exposition  to  a  hungry  man  who  comes  upon  a 
ball  of  honey.185  The  Ekottarika-dgama  version  also  attributes  the  simile  to  Ananda,186 


181  MN  18  at  MN  I  111,35.  For  an  insightful  examination  of  this  passage  cf.  Nanananda  1971/1986:  2-10. 
Regarding  the  arising  of  consciousness  in  dependence  on  sense  and  object  cf.  also  the  discussion  in 
Wijesekera  1964:  254-255. 

182  MA  115  at  T  I  604b4  refers  in  this  context  to  “thoughts”  and  “discriminations”,  ^  and  TtSIl.  while  EA 
40.10  at  T  II  743b21  mentions  “mental  determinations”  and  “perceptions  with  attachment  that  lead  to 
thoughts”,  ffjit  and  iA;#;. 

183  MN  18  at  MN  I  112,14,  MA  115  at  T  I  604bl7,  and  EA  40.10  at  T  II  743b28.  MA  115  at  T  I  604bl7 
agrees  with  MN  18  at  MN  I  112,15  on  speaking  of  “designation”,  pannatti/ffljj, g£,  in  regard  to  contact 
and  the  subsequent  stages. 

184  MN  18  at  MN  I  1 14,3,  MA  1 15  at  T  I  604cl7,  and  EA  40. 10  at  T  II  743c20. 

185  MN  18  at  MN  I  1 14,9.  The  same  simile  recurs  in  AN  5:194  at  AN  III  237,19.  Regarding  Ananda’ s  use 
of  similes  in  general,  a  survey  of  the  four  Pali  Nikayas  brings  to  light  that  in  most  of  the  close  to  forty 
discourses  attributed  to  him  he  does  not  use  a  simile  at  all.  In  ten  discourses,  Ananda  makes  use  of  a 
simile  that  is,  however,  also  found  elsewhere:  DN  10  at  DN  I  204-210  reports  Ananda  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  gradual  path  together  with  the  same  similes  used  in  the  preceding  DN  discourses  as  part  of 
the  same  type  of  exposition  given  by  the  Buddha.  In  MN  53  at  MN  I  357,6  Ananda  uses  the  simile  of  a 
hen  hatching  eggs,  a  simile  delivered  by  the  Buddha  according  to  MN  16  at  MN  I  104,3,  SN  22:101  at 
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while  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  it  is  the  Buddha  himself  who  comes  out  with  the 
simile.187 

Another  difference  is  that  while  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  of  the  simile  describes  a 
man  who  is  hungry  and  comes  upon  a  ball  of  honey,  according  to  the  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma  version  the  point  made  by  this  simile  is  that  just  as  one  will  get  a  sweet  taste  from 
any  morsel  of  a  ball  of  honey,  so  too  one  can  get  the  taste  of  this  teaching  by  contem¬ 
plating  any  of  the  six  sense-doors,  be  it  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  body, 
or  the  mind.188 

When  comparing  these  two  versions  of  the  simile  of  the  honey  ball,  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  version’s  simile  does  not  appeal'  to  stand  in  a  particular  relation  to  the  Madhu- 
pindika-sutta’ s  exposition,  since  it  merely  portrays  how  Mahakaccana  was  able  to  as¬ 
suage  the  ‘hunger’  of  the  monks  for  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  a  short  saying  by  the 
Buddha.  The  Madhupindika-sutta  is,  however,  not  the  only  such  case,  since  other  dis¬ 
courses  similarly  report  how  Mahakaccana  delivered  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  an 
enigmatic  statement  by  the  Buddha.189  Hence  the  simile  of  the  hungry  man  who  comes 


SN  III  154,10,  AN  7:67  at  AN  IV  125,18,  and  AN  8:11  at  AN  IV  176,7.  Four  discourses,  SN  35:116  at 
SN  IV  94,24,  SN  35:117  at  SN  IV  99,27,  SN  35:193  at  SN  IV  167,29,  and  AN  10:115  at  AN  V  226,18 
report  Ananda  using  the  simile  of  someone  in  search  for  heartwood,  a  simile  often  associated  with  the 
Buddha  and  in  some  instances  also  with  Mahakaccana,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  18  at  MN  I  111,6,  MN  133  at  MN 
III  194,32,  MN  138  at  MN  III  224,21.  and  AN  10:172  at  AN  V  256,22.  In  SN  35:192  at  SN  IV  166,1, 
Ananda  uses  the  simile  of  two  oxen,  a  simile  attributed  to  Sariputta  in  SN  35:191  at  SN  IV  163,12  and 
to  Citta  in  SN  41:1  at  SN  IV  282,32.  In  AN  10:5  at  AN  V  6,12  and  AN  11:5  at  AN  V  316,4,  Ananda 
uses  the  simile  of  a  tree  without  branches,  found  in  similar  terms  as  a  simile  delivered  by  the  Buddha  in 
AN  5:24  at  AN  III  19,29,  AN  6:50  at  AN  III  360,9,  AN  7:61  at  AN  IV  99,9,  AN  8:81  at  AN  IV  336,13, 
AN  10:3  at  AN  V  4,14,  and  AN  11:3  at  AN  V  314,8,  and  also  by  Sariputta  in  AN  5:168  at  AN  III 
200,12,  AN  10:4  at  AN  V  5,16,  and  AN  11:4  at  AN  V  315,16.  AN  10:95  at  AN  V  194,23  reports  Anan¬ 
da  using  the  simile  of  a  guarded  city,  used  Sariputta  according  to  DN  16  at  DN  II  83,8,  DN  28  at  DN  III 
100,25,  and  SN  47:12  at  SN  V  160,17.  Only  two  discourses  depict  Ananda  coming  out  with  a  simile 
unique  to  the  respective  occasion:  MN  76  at  MN  I  523,20  and  SN  51:15  at  SN  V  272,30.  In  sum,  the 
Pali  discourses  do  not  present  the  deliverance  of  impromptu  similes  as  a  typical  trait  of  Ananda,  where¬ 
as  the  Buddha  is  shown  to  deliver  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  similes.  An  extract  from  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  7-8  and  id.  2007i:  25-27. 

186  EA  40.10  at  T  II  743c24,  which  speaks  of  ambrosia,  ffS,  instead  of  a  honey  ball. 

187  MA  115  at  T  I  604c22.  A  similar  case  can  be  found  in  relation  to  DN  4  at  DN  I  124,5,  where  a  simile 
that  illustrates  the  relationship  between  morality  and  wisdom  with  two  hands  washing  each  other  is  at¬ 
tributed  in  the  Pali  version  to  a  Brahmin  visitor,  whereas  in  the  Chinese  parallel,  DA  22  at  T  I  96bl8 
(translated  in  Meisig  1991:  57),  the  Buddha  himself  comes  out  with  the  simile.  Gombrich  1984a:  99 
comments  on  this  simile  that  its  presentation  of  morality  and  wisdom  as  complementary  factors  stands 
“in  stark  contrast  to  the  Hindu  view  that  the  disciplines  of  work  and  of  gnosis  are  hierarchically  related 
alternatives”.  This  might  make  it  more  fitting  for  the  simile  to  be  attributed  to  the  Buddha,  instead  of  to 
a  non-Buddhist  Brahmin  who  had  just  attempted  to  uphold  Brahminical  views  in  front  of  the  Buddha. 
Another  statement  attributed  to  the  Buddha  reflects  in  fact  a  similar  interrelationship  (although  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  Dharma  and  Vinaya ),  cf.  AN  5:79  at  AN  III  106,13:  dhammasandosa  vinayasan- 
doso,  vinayasandosa  dhammasandoso,  cf.  also  SHT  X  2272  (p.  274)  Vc  and  Rb. 

188  MA  1 15  at  T  I  604c22. 

189  MN  133  at  MN  III  195,24,  MN  138  at  MN  III  225,11,  and  AN  10:172  at  AN  V  257,19. 
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across  a  honey  ball  would  fit  those  other  instances  just  as  well  as  the  Madhupindika- 
sutta. 

The  Madhyama-agama  presentation  of  the  same  simile  suits  the  penetrative  analysis 
of  the  perceptual  process  given  by  Mahakaccana  well  and  thus  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  actual  content  of  the  discourse.  It  also  brings  out  the  simile  of  the  honey  ball  with 
increased  clarity,  indicating  that  the  penetrative  analysis  of  the  perceptual  process  of¬ 
fered  in  this  discourse  can  lead  to  realization  when  applied  to  any  sense-door,  just  as  a 
honey  ball  is  sweet  wherever  one  may  bite  it. 

While  the  other  two  versions  conclude  at  this  point,  the  Mcidhyama-dgama  version 
continues  with  an  exhortation  by  the  Buddha  on  the  importance  of  this  discourse  and  on 
the  need  to  keep  it  in  mind.190 


MN  19  Dvedhavitakka-sutta 

The  Dvedhavitakka-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  two  kinds  of  thoughts”,  records  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  pre-awakening  division  of  thoughts  into  wholesome  and  unwholesome  types.191 
This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.192 
mn  1114  The  Dvedhavitakka-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  report  in  closely  similar 
terms  how  the  Buddha,  during  the  time  before  his  awakening,  developed  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  three  types  of  unwholesome  thought  and  their  opposites.  Realizing  that 
unwholesome  thoughts  lead  to  one’s  own  harm  and  the  harm  of  others,  he  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  dispel  such  thoughts.193 

mn  i  115  Both  versions  illustrate  the  bodhisattva’s  ability  to  quickly  dispel  any  unwholesome 
thought  with  the  help  of  a  simile.  This  simile  describes  a  cowherd  who  has  to  guard  the 
cows  closely  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  straying  into  ripe  crops,  since,  if  they  were 
to  do  so,  that  would  cause  him  to  be  punished.  Similar  to  the  cowherd’s  fear  of  punish- 


190  MA  115  at  T  I  604c29.  As  a  little  postscript  to  Mahakaccana’ s  depiction  of  how  in  the  absence  of  con¬ 

tact  the  above  described  sequence  of  the  perceptual  process  does  not  occur,  SA  273  at  T  II  72c8  (trans¬ 
lated  in  Choong  1999:  39)  would  be  of  interest,  a  discourse  that  does  not  have  a  parallel  in  the  Pali  Ni- 
kayas.  SA  273  also  presents  contact  as  the  coming  together  of  sense-organ,  object,  and  consciousness, 
which  in  turn  leads  to  feeling,  perception,  and  thought,  followed  by  comparing  such  coming  together  of 
sense  and  object  to  the  sound  caused  by  clapping  both  hands.  Applying  this  simile  to  the  absence  of 
contact  described  in  Mahakaccana’ s  exposition  might  provide  a  hint  at  the  implications  of  the  famous 
koan  that  inquires  after  the  sound  of  the  clapping  of  a  single  hand,  devised  by  the  lapanese  Zen 

master  Hakuin  Ekaku  (1685-1768  or  1686-1769). 

191  The  same  twofold  distinction  of  thoughts  recurs  as  a  discourse  on  its  own  in  It  3:4:8  at  It  82,9+21. 

192  The  parallel  is  MA  102  at  T  I  589a-590a,  entitled  “discourse  on  thoughts”,  MA  102  agrees  with 
MN  19  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  Parts  of  MA  102  have  been  translated  by 
Bareau  1963:  63-66.  MA  102  has  been  studied  and  partially  translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  33, 
194-195. 

193  MN  19  at  MN  I  115,1  and  MA  102  at  T  I  589al8,  which  specifies  that  this  type  of  practice  was  under¬ 
taken  while  the  Buddha  was  dwelling  alone  and  in  seclusion,  {EjgfflSflf.  A  quotation  from  this  part 
of  the  discourse  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  226b  1 1 . 
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ment,  apprehension  of  the  unwholesome  consequences  of  such  thoughts  is  the  means  to 
dispel  them.194 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  after  delivering  this  simile  the  Buddha 
explained  that  one’s  mind  will  take  delight  in  whatever  one  frequently  thinks  about.195 
A  similar  statement  occurs  also  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  according  to  which  the 
Buddha  pointed  out  that  whatever  one  frequently  thinks  about  will  cause  a  correspond¬ 
ing  inclination  of  the  mind. 196  The  two  versions  differ,  however,  in  the  sequence  of  their 
presentation  (see  table  2.14). 

Table  2.14:  Analysis  of  Unwholesome  Thought  in  MN  19  and  MA  102 


MN  19 

MA  102 

unwholesome  thought  is  harmful  (1) 
frequent  thinking  causes  mental  habit  (2) 
simile  of  cowherd  (3) 

unwholesome  thought  is  harmful  (— »  1) 

simile  of  cowherd  (— >  3) 

frequent  thinking  causes  mental  habit  (— ►  2) 

Thus  the  Dvedhavitakka-sutta  first  takes  up  the  future  Buddha’s  reflection  on  the  dan¬ 
ger  inherent  in  unwholesome  thought,  next  describes  how  the  mind  follows  the  course 
set  by  whatever  one  frequently  thinks  about,  and  then  comes  out  with  the  simile  of  the 
cowherd.  The  Madhyama-agama  parallel  version  instead  follows  the  topic  of  unwhole¬ 
some  thought  with  the  simile  of  the  cowherd,  and  only  then  turns  to  the  general  nature 
of  the  mind  being  influenced  by  what  one  often  thinks  about.  In  this  way,  the  Madhya¬ 
ma-agama  discourse  offers  a  somewhat  clearer  progression  of  ideas,  as  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  cowherd’s  simile  would  be  to  illustrate  fear  of  unwanted  consequences,  not 
to  exemplify  that  frequent  thoughts  of  a  particular  type  lead  to  a  corresponding  mental 
inclination. 

The  two  versions  continue  by  taking  up  the  case  of  wholesome  thoughts,  which  due  to  mn  i  i  16 
their  harmless  nature  are  allowed  to  continue.  This  is  comparable  to  the  cowherd  being 
able  to  relax,  once  the  harvest  has  been  brought  in.  In  regard  to  these  wholesome 
thoughts,  both  versions  report  the  Buddha  reflecting  that  too  much  thinking,  even  of 
such  a  wholesome  nature,  will  obstruct  the  development  of  concentration,  a  reflection 
that  motivated  him  to  steady  his  mind  internally  and  let  it  become  concentrated.197 

Becoming  concentrated  in  this  way  leads  in  both  versions  to  the  attainment  of  the  four  mn  i  i  17 
jhanas.  While  in  the  Dvedhavitakka-sutta  the  attainment  of  the  jhanas  is  still  part  of  the 
future  Buddha’s  own  pre-awakening  development,198  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel 


194  MN  19  at  MN  I  1 15,35  and  MA  102  at  T  I  589b2. 

195  MA  102  at  T  I  589b5. 

196  MN  19  at  MN  I  115,21;  a  similar  statement  can  be  found  in  the  Siksasamuccaya  in  Bendall  1902/1970: 
53,19,  introduced  as  a  quote  from  the  CandrapradTpa-sutra;  cf.  also  the  Saundaranandakavya  15:18  in 
Johnston  1928:  105,1. 

197  MN  19  at  MN  I  116,14  and  MA  102  at  T  I  589b21. 

198  MN  19  at  MN  I  117,6:  so  kho  aham  ...  pathamam  jhdncun  ...  catuttham  jhanam  upasampajja  vihasim. 
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the  subject  of  the  sentence  changes  from  the  Buddha  to  a  monk  in  general,  who  by  over¬ 
coming  wholesome  thoughts  will  be  able  to  attain  the  jhdnas.m  Another  difference  in 
relation  to  the  same  statement  is  that  the  Chinese  version  proceeds  directly  from  leaving 
behind  wholesome  thoughts  to  the  attainment  of  the  second  jhana,  while  the  Pali 
version  includes  the  first  jhcina  in  its  account.20"  The  Dvedhavitakka-sutta  continues  af¬ 
ter  the  four  j lianas  with  the  attainment  of  the  three  higher  knowledges.  The  Madhyama- 
dgama  parallel,  however,  mentions  only  the  third  of  these,  the  destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes.201 

Both  discourses  continue  with  the  simile  of  a  man  who  tries  to  lure  a  deer  herd  into  a 
false  path  by  covering  up  the  right  path,  in  order  to  bring  about  their  ruin.202  Both  ver¬ 
sions  contrast  this  with  another  man  who  reopens  the  right  path,  motivated  by  the  wish 
to  protect  the  deer  herd.  Similar  to  the  second  of  these  two  men,  the  Buddha  has  opened 
up  the  right  path  for  his  disciples,  namely  the  noble  eightfold  path. 

The  two  versions  close  with  the  Buddha  exhorting  the  monks  that  they  should  retire 
into  seclusion  and  meditate,  lest  they  later  regret  it.203 


MN  20  Vitakkasanthana-sutta 

The  Vitakkasanthana-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  stilling  thoughts”,  describes  five  meth¬ 
ods  for  overcoming  unwholesome  thoughts.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madh- 
yama-agama,  entitled  “discourse  on  the  higher  mind”.204  This  title  fits  the  contents  of 


199  MA  102  at  T  I  589c7:  Hfctfi:  -  M- 

200  A  similar  absence  of  the  first  jhana  can  be  found  in  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,27,  which  proceeds  directly 
from  overcoming  thoughts  to  the  second  jhana.  In  this  case,  however,  the  parallel  MA  198  at  T  I  758b26 
does  refer  to  the  first  jhana.  Notably,  in  the  case  of  MN  125  and  MA  198  as  well  as  in  the  present  case 
of  MN  19  and  MA  102,  the  jhana  treatments  are  preceded  by  a  reference  to  leaving  behind  thinking. 
This  suggests  that  the  omission  of  the  first  jhana  in  MN  125  and  in  MA  102  may  be  a  transmission 
error  that  happened  during  oral  recitation,  where  the  circumstance  that  a  leaving  behind  of  “thought” 
{vitakka)  has  just  been  mentioned  may  have  misled  the  reciter(s)  to  continue  with  the  standard  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  second  jhana,  which  mentions  such  leaving  behind  of  vitakka,  thereby  unintentionally 
omitting  to  recite  the  first  jhana ;  cf.  also  Analayo  2012d. 

201  In  regard  to  this  difference,  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  MA  102  is  no  longer  concerned  with  the 
Buddha's  own  approach  to  awakening,  but  only  with  the  practice  of  a  monk  in  general.  Bareau  1963, 
possibly  influenced  by  the  Pali  parallel,  translates  this  passage  as  if  it  were  representing  the  Buddha’s 
own  awakening  (p.  76)  and  then  discusses  it  as  an  account  that  differs  from  the  standard  descriptions  of 
the  Buddha’s  awakening  (p.  81).  A  close  inspection  of  the  present  passage,  however,  shows  that  where¬ 
as  the  part  concerned  with  the  presence  of  wholesome  thoughts  still  refers  to  the  Buddha’s  own  experi¬ 
ence,  the  development  of  the  jhanas  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  influxes  in  MA  102  at  T  I 
589c6  has  a  “monk”  as  its  subject.  Iff  IS,  a  change  of  subject  already  noted  by  Schmithausen  1981:  221 
note  75. 

202  MN  19  at  MN  I  117,23  and  MA  102  at  T  I  589c23. 

203  MN  19  at  MN  I  118,20  and  MA  102  at  T  I  590al8. 

204  The  parallel  is  MA  101  at  T  I  588a-589a,  flfc  b.A'dX.  which  agrees  with  MN  20  on  locating  the  dis¬ 
course  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  MA  101  has  been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991: 
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both  discourses  somewhat  better  than  the  Pali  title,  since  to  “still  thoughts”,  or  more 
precisely  to  “still  thought-formations”,  vitakkasankharasanthana,  is  only  one  of  the  five 
methods  described  in  both  discourses.  In  contrast,  all  five  methods  are  recommended  in 
both  versions  for  the  puipose  of  developing  the  “higher  mind”,  adhicitta.205 

According  to  the  Vitakkasanthdna-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  first  mni  119 
method  to  counter  the  arising  of  unwholesome  thoughts  is  to  direct  attention  towards 
something  wholesome  instead.  The  two  discourses  explain  that  undertaking  this  method 
successfully  will  lead  to  one-pointedness  of  the  mind  and  concentration,206  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  applied  in  both  versions  to  each  of  the  five  methods. 

The  Pali  discourse  illustrates  the  procedure  of  directing  attention  towards  something 
wholesome  in  order  to  overcome  unwholesome  thoughts  with  the  example  of  a  carpen¬ 
ter  who  removes  a  coarse  peg  with  the  help  of  a  finer  peg.207  The  Chinese  version  em¬ 
ploys  a  different  simile,  which  describes  how  a  carpenter  draws  a  straight  line  on  a 
piece  of  wood  and  then  cuts  the  wood  straight.208 

Both  similes  fit  the  context,  since  the  task  is  as  much  one  of  straightening  out  the 
mind  as  it  is  one  of  replacing  coarse  types  of  thought  with  the  help  of  finer  ones.  The 
Pali  simile  additionally  conveys  the  idea  of  a  gradual  procedure.  Just  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  simply  pull  out  the  coarse  peg,  wherefore  it  has  to  be  at  first  replaced  with  a  finer  peg, 
similarly  with  unwholesome  thoughts  it  is  at  times  not  possible  to  just  stop  them  and 
develop  concentration  right  away.  Instead,  one  proceeds  through  an  intermediate  stage 
by  developing  wholesome  thoughts.  These  replace  the  unwholesome  thoughts  and  serve 
as  a  stepping  board  for  eventually  being  able  to  completely  let  go  of  all  thoughts  and 
develop  concentration. 

According  to  both  versions,  in  case  this  first  method  should  not  be  successful,  the 
next  method  to  be  applied  is  to  reflect  on  the  danger  in  unwholesome  thoughts.  Such 
reflection  is  comparable  to  the  disgust  felt  by  someone  who  finds  the  corpse  of  a  snake, 
or  a  dog,  or  even  of  a  dead  human  has  been  hung  around  his  or  her  neck.209 

The  Vitakkasanthdna-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  agree  that  the  third  mn  i  120 
method  is  to  shift  attention  away  from  the  unwholesome  thoughts,  to  forget  about  them. 


200,  240-244;  a  brief  survey  of  MN  20  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2009u.  A  presentation  of  the  five 
methods  for  settling  thoughts  can  also  be  found  in  Yogacarabhumi,  cf.  Delhey  2009a:  224,11  and  T 
1579  at  T  XXX  343c7;  cf.  also  the  Saundaranandakavya  16:72-83  in  Johnston  1928:  120-121. 

205  MN  20  at  MN  I  1 19,3:  adhicittam  anuyuttena,  MA  101  at  T  I  588a6:  fTT?  h'L'tJ-  MN  20  at  MN  1 1 19,3 
and  MA  101  at  T  I  588a8  also  agree  on  referring  to  these  five  methods  as  “signs”,  nimitta/t^.  The  sum¬ 
mary  verse  (add ana)  for  the  Sihanada-vagga  in  Be-MN  I  172,9,  Ce-MN  I  308,2,  and  Se-MN  I  247,18  re¬ 
fers  to  MN  20  as  pancanimittakatha,  “the  talk  on  the  five  signs”,  which  confirms  the  impression  that  all 
five  methods  are  characteristic  for  this  discourse,  not  only  the  fourth  method.  A  comparison  of  these 
five  methods  with  approaches  employed  in  present-day  psychology  can  be  found  in  de  Silva  2001. 

206  MN  20  at  MN  I  1 19,13  and  MA  101  at  T  I  588al3. 

207  MN  20  at  MNI  119,14. 

208  MA  101  at  T  I  588al4.  For  an  occurrence  of  this  simile  in  a  Tamil  grammar  cf.  Scharfe  2002:  35. 

209  MN  20  at  MN  I  119,36  and  MA  101  at  T  I  588a28,  for  a  somewhat  different  usage  of  the  same  image 
cf.  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  357,26  or  Vaidya  1999:  222,32. 
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just  as  someone  who  does  not  want  to  see  something  might  just  close  his  or  her  eyes,  or 

?  1 0 

turn  away.“ 

The  Pali  instructions  for  the  fourth  method  are  that  attention  should  be  given  to  “still¬ 
ing  the  thought-formation”,  an  expression  that  perhaps  refers  to  calming  the  volitional 
driving  force  active  behind  those  thoughts.211  A  similar  nuance  emerges  in  the  Chinese 
parallel,  which  recommends  employing  volitional  formations  in  order  to  gradually  re¬ 
duce  such  thoughts.212  The  two  versions  agree  in  illustrating  this  with  the  simile  of 
someone  who,  instead  of  walking  fast  might  walk  slower,  or  even  stand,  or  sit,  or  finally 
lie  down.213 

The  fifth  and  final  method  in  both  versions  is  the  use  of  force  to  restrain  the  mind,  just 
as  a  strong  person  could  use  force  to  overpower  a  weaker  person.214 
mn  1 122  Both  discourses  proclaim  that  practising  these  five  methods  will  lead  to  mastery  over 
thoughts,  in  the  sense  of  becoming  able  to  have  only  the  type  of  thoughts  that  one  really 
wants  to  think. 

The  Pali  version  continues  by  proclaiming  that  in  this  way  an  end  of  dukkha  has  been 
reached  and  craving  has  been  eradicated,  a  proclamation  not  found  in  its  Chinese  coun¬ 
terpart.  This  proclamation  comes  somewhat  unexpected,  and  on  reading  it  one  could  al¬ 
most  have  the  impression  as  if  mere  control  of  thoughts  automatically  leads  to  full 
awakening. 

A  closer  inspection  of  this  passage  in  the  Vitakkasanthana-sutta  reveals  that  the  over¬ 
coming  of  craving,  of  the  fetters,  and  of  conceit,  together  with  the  making  an  end  of 
dukkha,  are  formulated  in  the  past  tense,  whereas  the  ability  to  think  whatever  thought 
one  wants  to  think  stands  in  the  future  tense.215  For  freedom  from  dukkha  and  craving  to 


210  MN  20  at  MN  I  120,10  and  MA  101  at  T  I  588bl5.  The  same  method  recurs  in  AN  5:161  at  AN  III  186,1 
as  one  out  of  five  methods  to  overcome  anger,  dghdta. 

211  MN  20  at  MN  I  120,18:  vitakkasankhdrasanthanam  manasikatabbam ,  literally  “should  give  attention  to 
thought-formation-stilling”,  which  Soma  1981:  3  translates  as  “removal  of  the  (thought)  source”. 

212  MA  101  at  T  I  588b26  instructs  that  one  “should  through  volitional  formations  gradually  decrease  these 
[unwholesome]  thoughts”,  #ITSf 

213  MN  20  at  MN  I  120,22  and  MA  101  at  T  I  588b29. 

214  MN  20  at  MN  I  121,5  and  MA  101  at  T  I  588c21.  Hecker  1987:  526  remarks  that  although  this  method 
is  merely  a  last  resort,  only  too  often  it  is  the  first  that  comes  to  mind  when  unwholesome  thoughts  arise. 
Bronkhorst  1993/2000:  xii,  id.  1999:  86,  and  King  1980/1992:  10  consider  the  instruction  given  in  the 
present  instance  to  stand  in  contrast  to  the  inclusion  of  the  same  practice  in  MN  36  at  MN  I  242,26 
among  exercises  that  had  not  been  able  to  lead  the  bodhisattva  to  awakening.  Yet,  MN  20  is  not  pre¬ 
senting  this  exercise  as  something  that  on  its  own  results  in  awakening,  but  rather  as  a  last  resort  in  case 
all  other  attempts  to  deal  with  the  arising  of  unwholesome  thoughts  have  failed.  Thus,  even  though  to 
restrain  the  mind  forcefully  is  not  a  method  that  will  result  in  awakening,  it  does  come  into  its  place  in 
order  to  stop  unwholesome  thoughts  and  thereby  prevent  their  spilling  over  into  unwholesome  actions. 

215  MN  20  at  MN  I  122,3:  “whatever  thought  he  may  not  wish,  that  thought  he  will  not  think,  he  has  cut 
craving,  has  done  away  the  fetter  and  he  has  made  an  end  of  dukkha  through  rightly  comprehending 
conceit”,  yam  vitakkam  nakankhissati  na  tain  vitakkam  vitakkessati ,  acchecchi  tanham,  vdvattayi  sam- 
yojanam,  sammd  mdndbhisamayd  antam  akasi  dukkhassa  ti  (Be-MN  I  171,28  and  Se-MN  I  247,10: 
vivattayi  sahnojanam).  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  8-9. 
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stand  in  a  meaningful  relationship  to  mastery  of  thoughts,  the  usage  of  the  tenses 
should  be  the  opposite  way.  This  suggests  the  reference  to  full  awakening  to  be  out  of 
place  in  the  Vitakkasanthana-sutta,  perhaps  being  the  result  of  an  error  that  occurred 
during  the  transmission  of  the  discourse.216 


216  The  same  passage  occurs  also  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbasava-sutta.  In  this  case,  however,  the  actions  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  overcoming  of  craving,  of  the  fetters,  and  of  conceit,  and  to  the  making  an  end  of  dukkha  are 
also  in  the  past  tense,  so  that,  from  a  grammatical  viewpoint,  the  passage  fits  its  context;  cf.  MN  2  at 
MN  I  12,3,  which  speaks  of  dsavct ...  pahina  honti  before  coming  to  acchecchi  tanham ,  etc.  In  MN  2 
this  passage  also  fits  from  the  point  of  view  of  content  and  is,  moreover,  found  in  the  two  parallels,  MA 
10  at  T  I  432c26  and  T  31  at  T  I  814b2. 
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MN  21  Kakacupama-sutta 

The  Kakacupama-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  saw”,  is  the  first 
discourse  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  which  in  the  Asian  editions  has 
the  title  “chapter  on  similes”.1 2  The  Kakacupama-sutta  offers  a  detailed  instruction  on 
the  importance  of  patience.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agamar 

The  Kakacupama-sutta  and  its  Mcidhyama-dgama  parallel  report  that  the  monk  Moli- 
ya  Phagguna  was  living  in  too  close  association  with  the  nuns,  to  the  extent  that  he 
would  get  irritated  and  upset  when  someone  criticized  the  nuns,  just  as  they  would  get 
irritated  and  upset  if  someone  criticized  him. 

According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  called  Moliya  Phagguna  to  his  presence  and 
told  him  that,  since  he  had  left  behind  the  household  life,  he  should  also  leave  behind 
sensual  thinking  related  to  the  household  life.3  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  stands 
alone  in  envisaging  the  possibility  that  the  nuns  or  Moliya  Phagguna  might  be  abused 
or  even  physically  attacked,  in  which  case  Moliya  Phagguna  should  remain  unaffected 
and  full  of  compassion.4 

The  Kakacupama-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  illustrating  the  willing  compli¬ 
ance  of  the  monks  of  earlier  times  to  the  Buddha’s  injunction  to  eat  only  once  a  day 
with  the  examples  of  a  skilled  charioteer,5  who  is  able  to  drive  a  chariot  wherever  he 
likes,  and  of  a  grove  of  sdlci  trees  that  is  cared  for  and  therefore  grows  well.6 


1  Be-MN  1 173,1,  Ce-MN  I  308,4,  and  Se-MN  1 248,1  (adopted  also  by  Chalmers  1926:  x  and  Neumann  1896/ 
1995:  143).  Ee  speaks  instead  of  the  Tatiya-vagga,  “Third  Chapter”.  As  Norman  1983a:  45  comments, 
“since  six  of  the  ten  suttas  have  the  word  upama  in  their  title”,  it  would  indeed  be  “appropriate  to  call  it 
Opammavagga”;  cf.  also  Horner  1954/1967:  xi. 

2  The  parallel  is  MA  193  at  T  I  744a-746b,  has  the  title  “discourse  on  Moliya  Phagguna”, 

and  agrees  with  MN  21  in  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  For  an  extract  from  MA 
193  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  198-199.  A  partial  parallel  is  EA  50.8  at  T  II  812c-813b,  which  begins 
with  the  same  situation  concerning  Moliya  Phagguna.  In  EA  50.8,  however,  he  proclaims  his  conviction 
that  sensuality  is  not  an  obstruction,  similar  to  Arittha’s  proclamation  in  MN  22  at  MN  I  130,5  and  its 
parallel  MA  200  at  T  I  763b4.  The  remainder  of  EA  50.8  describes  how  the  Buddha  rebuffs  this  mistaken 
belief  and  delivers  the  simile  of  the  snake,  so  that  this  part  of  EA  50.8  is  a  partial  parallel  to  MN  22. 
Anesaki  1934b:  290  notes  a  reference  to  the  present  discourse  under  the  title  “discourse  to  Phagguna”, 
in  the  *Mahdprajndparamita-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  60a7;  cf.  also  Lamotte 
1944/1981:  32. 

3  Elsewhere  the  discourses  indicate  that  this  admonition  did  not  have  a  lasting  effect  on  him,  since  accord¬ 
ing  to  SN  12:32  at  SN  II  50,19  and  its  parallel  MA  23  at  T  I  451a3  he  eventually  disrobed. 

4  MN  21  at  MN  I  123,30. 

5  Regarding  this  reference  to  the  readiness  of  the  monks  to  follow  the  injunction  to  eat  only  once,  it  is  note¬ 

worthy  that  MN  65  at  MN  I  437,25  and  its  parallels  MA  194  at  T  I  746b27  and  EA  49.7  at  T  II  800c2  (cf. 
also  T  1425  at  T  XXII  359b  14)  report  that  the  monk  Bhaddali,  far  from  showing  willing  compliance,  pub¬ 
licly  refused  to  follow  the  Buddha's  injunction  to  eat  only  once  a  day  at  the  very  time  when  this  injunc- 


MN I  122 


MNI  123 


MNI  124 
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mn  1 125  The  Kakacupama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  next  narrate  the  tale  of 
the  slave  girl  Kali  who  successfully  tested  her  mistress  Vedehika’s  reputation  for  being 
forbearing  and  gentle.7  Both  versions  use  the  moral  of  this  tale  to  explain  that  a  monk’s 
patience  can  be  seen  when  he  is  confronted  with  disagreeable  speech,  and  that  a  monk 
should  not  be  considered  obedient  if  he  is  submissive  only  in  order  to  get  requisites. 
mn  1 126  The  two  versions  next  take  up  different  types  of  speech,  instructing  that  one  should 
remain  unaffected  by  them  and  avoid  retaliation,  keeping  one’s  mind  full  of  loving 
kindness.8  Cultivation  of  this  attitude  leads  in  both  discourses  to  the  meditative  devel¬ 
opment  of  loving  kindness  as  a  boundless  radiation  in  all  directions,  a  radiation  the 
Madhyama-agama  version  presents  also  with  the  help  of  the  other  three  brahmaviha- 
ras  of  compassion,  sympathetic  joy,  and  equanimity.9 
mn  1 127  Both  versions  compare  the  unshakeable  nature  of  this  attitude  to  the  impossibility  of 
trying  to  dig  up  the  whole  earth  with  a  spade,  of  trying  to  paint  on  space,  of  trying  to 
heat  up  and  evaporate  the  Ganges  river  with  a  grass  torch,  and  of  trying  to  cause  a  soft 
leather  bag  to  rustle.  They  differ  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  present  these  images  (see 
table  3.1). 

Table  3.1:  Similes  to  Illustrate  Patience  in  MN  21  and  its  Parallel 


MN  21 

MA  193 

dig  up  whole  earth  (1) 

dig  up  whole  earth  (— >  1) 

paint  on  space  (2) 

burn  up  Ganges  (— »  3) 

burn  up  Ganges  (3) 

paint  on  space  (— ♦  2) 

cause  soft  leather  bag  to  rustle  (4) 

cause  soft  leather  bag  to  rustle  (— >  4) 

simile  of  the  saw  (5) 

simile  of  the  saw  (— ►  5) 

The  exposition  in  the  Kakacupama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-cigama  parallel  culmi¬ 
nates  by  illustrating  the  need  for  patience  with  the  famous  simile  of  the  saw,  according 
to  which  even  in  the  case  of  being  cut  into  pieces  by  bandits,  no  aversion  should  arise 
in  one’s  mind.10 


tion  appears  to  have  been  promulgated.  According  to  MN  70  at  MN  I  474,2  and  MA  195  at  T  I  749c27, 
what  seems  to  be  an  earlier  injunction  to  refrain  from  eating  at  night  also  met  with  open  opposition  by 
some  monks. 

6  MN  21  at  MN  I  124,18+28  and  MA  193  at  T  I  744b  17+20. 

7  MN  21  at  MN  I  125,3  and  MA  193  at  T  I  744cl2. 

8  MN  21  at  MN  I  126,30  and  MA  193  at  T  I  745a29. 

9  MN  21  at  MN  I  127,6  refers  to  this  radiation  in  an  abbreviated  manner  in  terms  of  “having  pervaded  the 

whole  world”,  sabbavantam  lokam  ...  pharitva.  MA  193  at  T  I  745b6  presents  the  same  in  the  more  de¬ 

tailed  way  often  employed  in  the  discourses,  which  describes  a  meditative  radiation  applied  to  each  of 
the  four  directions,  above  and  below,  pervading  the  whole  world. 

10  MN  21  at  MN  I  129,15  and  MA  193  at  T  I  746al3.  A  reference  to  this  simile  occurs,  e.g.,  in  MN  28  at 
MN  I  186,1 1  and  its  parallel  MA  30  at  T  I  465a6,  cf.  also  SA  497  at  T  II  130a23,  and  the  *Mahavibhasa, 
T  1545  at  T  XXVII  190a28,  instances  indicating  that  it  was  a  well-known  simile  in  early  Buddhist  cir¬ 
cles. 
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The  two  versions  conclude  by  highlighting  the  benefit  of  keeping  this  simile  in  mind,  mn  i  129 
to  which  the  Madhyama-agama  version  adds  that  those  who  regularly  keep  this  simile 
in  mind  will  attain  either  full  awakening  or  non-return. 1 1 


MN  22  Alagaddupama-sutta 

The  Alagaddupama-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  snake”,  records  the  monk 
Arittha’s  mistaken  belief  that  sensuality  is  not  an  obstacle  to  the  path.  In  reply  to  this 
misunderstanding,  in  the  Alagaddupama-sutta  the  Buddha  delivers  the  simile  of  the 
snake,  the  simile  of  the  raft,  and  a  detailed  exposition  on  not-self. 

This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.12  The  simile  of  the  snake  and 
the  simile  of  the  raft  recur  as  discourses  on  their  own  in  the  Eko tta rika - agama ; 1 3  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  which  parts  of  the  discourse  are  also  preserved  in  two  discourse  quotations  in 
Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan.14  The 
introductory  part  of  the  Alagaddupama-sutta,  which  narrates  the  monk  Arittha’s  obsti¬ 
nate  adherence  to  his  misunderstanding,  recurs  in  the  Vinayas  of  the  Dharmaguptaka, 
Kasyaplya,  Mahasanghika,  Mahisasaka,  (Mula-)Sarvastivada,  Sarvastivada,  and  Thera¬ 
vada  traditions  as  an  exemplary  case  for  unwillingness  to  give  up  a  wrong  view.15 


11  MA  193  at  T  I  746b7. 

12  The  parallel  is  MA  200  at  T  I  763b-766b,  entitled  “discourse  on  Arittha”,  pBJ^DhlS.  For  remarks  on 
MA  200  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  22,  114-115,  147-148,  195-196,  and  201.  MA  200  agrees  with  MN 
22  and  the  two  partial  parallels  from  the  Ekottarika-agama  in  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta's  Grove  by 
Savatthl.  Levi  1915:  421  notes  that  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  174b21,  refers  to  the 
present  discourse  as  PJ|i(j)Dj5>S@,  a  transcription  the  same  text  explains  to  intend  the  “discourse  on 
the  simile  of  the  snake”,  1'tlf -T-  Thus  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  agrees  with  MN  22  on  the  title  of  the 
discourse,  thereby  disagreeing  with  MA  200  in  this  respect.  A  reference  to  the  present  discourse  in  the 
*Mahaprajnaparamita-{upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  63c7,  speaks  of  the  “discourse  on  the  simile 
of  the  raft”,  ffSjBillil,  reconstructed  by  Lamotte  1944/1981:  64  as  Kolopamasiitra;  cf.  also  the  slightly 
different  title  given  in  the  *Mahdvibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  503b20:  “Dharma  exposition  on  the  simile 
of  the  raft”,  SUffl/gH. 

13  The  simile  of  the  raft  occurs  in  EA  43.5  at  T  II  759c-760b,  which  is  thus  a  partial  parallel  to  MN  22.  An¬ 
other  partial  parallel  is  EA  50.8  at  T  II  812c-813b.  While  the  beginning  part  of  EA  50.8  parallels  MN 
21,  its  remainder  parallels  MN  22,  as  it  records  the  Buddha's  examination  of  the  mistaken  view  on  sen¬ 
suality  and  his  delivery  of  the  simile  of  the  snake. 

14  Cf.  below  notes  30  and  44. 

15  These  are  the  background  narrations  to  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  patayantika  rule  68,  T  1428  at  T 
XXII  682a9,  Kasyaplya  Vinaya  rule  55,  T  1460  at  T  XXIV  663a9  (although  this  is  the  Pratimoksa-sutra 
of  this  tradition  and  usually  only  lists  the  rules,  in  the  present  case  it  gives  a  short  account  of  what  hap¬ 
pened),  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  rule  45,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  367a3,  Mahisasaka  Vinaya  rule  48.  T  1421  at 
T  XXII  56cl2,  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  rule  55,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  840b20,  cf.  also  Dutt  1984c:  30,2 
and  Yamagiwa  2001:  86,7,  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  rule  55,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  106a3,  and  Theravada  Vi¬ 
naya  rule  68  at  Vin  IV  133,32  (with  a  minor  difference  compared  to  the  account  in  MN  22,  noted  by 
Horner  1942/1983:  23  note  8),  cf.  also  Vin  II  25,10.  Von  Hiniiber  1999a:  70  suggests  that  the  Theravada 
Vinaya  account  of  events  stems  from  MN  22,  in  line  with  a  general  tendency  of  narrative  Vinaya  mate¬ 
rial  to  derive  from  the  Suttapitaka  (with  occasional  exceptions,  cf.  von  Hiniiber  1996/1997:  13).  An 
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mn  1 130  The  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  report  in  similar 
terms  that  the  monk  Arittha,  although  contradicted  by  other  monks,  obstinately  adhered 
to  his  belief  that  to  indulge  in  sensuality  should  not  be  considered  an  obstruction.  The 
Pali  commentary  and  the  Mahisasaka  Vinciya  explain  that  he  had  mistaken  the  ability 
of  lay  people  to  reach  stream-entry,  once-return,  and  non-return  to  imply  that  indul¬ 
gence  in  sensuality  does  not  really  hinder  one’s  progress  on  the  path.16 

The  Alagciddiipama-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  that  the  Buddha  rebuked  Arittha  for 
this  misunderstanding  and  consequent  misrepresentation  of  the  teaching.  A  minor  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  the  monks  had  attempted  to 
convince  Arittha  of  the  falseness  of  his  belief  with  the  help  of  ten  similes  illustrative  of 
the  dangers  in  sensual  pleasures,  while  the  Madhyama-agama  account  records  only 
eight  similes  (see  table  3. 2). 17  Another  difference  is  that  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  dis- 


Arittha  recurs  in  SN  54:6  at  SN  V  315,3,  where  he  describes  his  practice  of  mindfulness  of  breathing 
based  on  abandoning  sensual  desires  in  regard  to  past  and  future,  an  abandoning  that  according  to  the 
commentarial  explanation  at  Spk  III  264,2  should  be  understood  to  refer  to  his  attainment  of  non-return. 
The  Chinese  version  of  his  statement  in  SA  805  at  T  II  206c3  differs  slightly,  as  instead  of  referring  to 
abandoning  sensual  desires,  in  this  version  he  explains  that  he  develops  mindfulness  of  breathing  with¬ 
out  worrying  about  the  past,  yearning  for  the  future,  or  being  attached  to  the  present.  In  spite  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  formulation,  this  also  portrays  an  advanced  stage  of  practice.  A  layman  Arittha  occurs  also  in  AN 
6:120  at  AN  III  451,16  in  a  list  of  lay  stream-enterers.  Since  SN  54:6  and  AN  6:120  simply  speak  of 
Arittha,  whereas  the  Vinaya  passages  and  MN  22  speak  of  Arittha  gaddhabadhipubba  (on  this  term  cf. 
Shih  2000:  75  note  103),  of  whom  Vin  II  27,26  reports  that  he  eventually  decided  to  disrobe,  these  ac¬ 
counts  seem  to  involve  different  persons.  One  of  these  would  be  the  Arittha  whose  dogmatic  clinging  to 
his  mistaken  view  caused  the  Vinaya  regulations  and  the  delivery  of  MN  22.  The  other  could  be  the  lay¬ 
man  and  stream-entrant  Arittha  who  eventually  entered  the  order  and,  as  a  monk,  described  his  practice 
of  mindfulness  of  breathing. 

16  Ps  II  103,3  and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  56cl6;  cf.  also  Keown  1992/2001:  97. 

17  Another  difference  is  that,  according  to  MA  200  at  T  I  763cl7,  the  monks  came  out  with  the  similes  only 
when  asked  by  the  Buddha  about  their  understanding  of  his  position  on  sensual  pleasures,  while  in  MN 
22  at  MN  I  130,25  they  did  the  same  already  earlier,  when  trying  on  their  own  to  convince  Arittha  of  the 
falseness  of  his  belief.  The  two  similes  not  found  in  MA  200  are  the  slaughterhouse  and  the  sword  stake, 
MN  22  at  MN  I  130,28:  asisunupama  ...  sattisulupamd.  The  list  of  ten  similes  found  in  MN  22  recurs  in 
AN  5:76  at  AN  III  97,2,  ThI  488-491,  Ja  V  210,8,  and  in  the  two  Pali  Vinaya  passages  that  report  the 
Arittha  incident  at  Vin  II  25,31  and  Vin  IV  134,20.  Seven  out  of  the  eight  similes  shared  by  MN  22  and 
MA  200  recur  with  detailed  explanations  in  MN  54  at  MN  I  364,12  and  in  its  parallel  MA  203  at  T  I 
774a20;  cf.  also  below  p.  315  note  29.  The  eighth  simile  shared  by  MN  22  and  MA  200,  the  simile  of 
the  snake,  recurs  on  its  own  in  Sn  4:1  at  Sn  768  and  in  MA  203  at  T  I  774b29.  The  two  similes  not  found 
in  MA  200  recur  elsewhere  in  the  Pali  discourses:  the  slaughterhouse  in  MN  23  at  MN  I  144,31  and  the 
sword  stake  in  SN  5:1  at  SN  I  128,25  (or  SN2  162  at  SN2  I  282,10),  in  ThI  58,  and  in  ThI  141.  Of  the 
other  Vinayas  treating  the  Arittha  case,  the  Dharmaguptaka  and  the  Mahisasaka  Vinayas  also  list  simi¬ 
les.  The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  in  T  1428  at  T  XXII  682a23  has  twelve  similes,  which  seem  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  ten  similes  found  in  MN  22.  The  Mahisasaka  Vinaya  in  T  1421  at  T  XXII  56c23  (to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  T  XXII  3b  17)  has  only  eight  similes,  some  of  which  are  not  found  in  MN  22  and  MA  200. 
The  similes  shared  by  these  two  discourses  and  the  three  Vinaya  accounts  are  the  bones,  the  dream,  and 
the  snake.  Several  of  the  images  found  in  MN  22  recur  also  in  other  listings  of  similes  illustrative  of 
sensual  pleasures,  e.g.,  SA2  185  at  T  II  440a5  has  the  image  of  the  bones,  the  piece  of  meat,  the  torch 
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course  the  Buddha  clarifies  that  it  is  impossible  to  engage  in  sensual  pleasures  without 
having  sensual  desires,  a  statement  not  recorded  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version.18 

Table  3.2:  Similes  on  the  Dangers  of  Sensual  Pleasures  in  MN  22  and  MA  200 


MN  22 

MA  200 

skeleton  ( 1 ) 

skeleton  (—>1) 

piece  of  meat  (2) 

piece  of  meat  (— ►  2) 

torch  (3) 

torch  (— +  3) 

pit  of  burning  coals  (4) 

fiery  pit  (—>4) 

dream  (5) 

poisonous  snake  (— ►  10) 

borrowed  goods  (6) 

dream  (— »  5) 

fruit  tree  (7) 

borrowed  goods  (— >  6) 

slaughterhouse  (8) 
sword  stake  (9) 

fruit  tree  (—>7) 

snake’s  head  (10) 

(A  8-9) 

The  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  turn  to  the  case  of  someone  who  mn  i 
learns  the  Dharma  but  does  not  make  an  effort  to  understand  it  properly.  While  the 
Majjhimci-nikdya  version  considers  this  case  by  listing  the  nine  arigas,19  the  Mcidhya- 
ma-agama  discourse  and  the  partial  parallel  found  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  list  twelve 
types.20  These  listings  seem  to  present  different  textual  types  recognized  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  early  stage  in  the  history  of  Buddhist  literature.21  While  the  original  meaning  of 


held  against  the  wind,  the  coal  pit,  the  dream,  the  borrowed  goods,  the  tree  fruit,  and  the  sword;  EA  16.1 
at  T  II  578b21  has  the  motif  of  the  bones,  the  piece  of  meat,  and  the  borrowed  goods;  EA  46.10  at  T  II 
780bl2  has  the  snake  and  the  bones,  etc.;  T  203.96  at  T  IV  486cl3,  translated  in  Willemen  1994:  195- 
196,  has  the  bones,  the  piece  of  meat,  the  torch  held  against  the  wind,  and  the  borrowed  goods;  the  Sra- 
vakabhumi  has  a  listing  that  covers  the  skeleton,  the  piece  of  meat,  the  torch,  the  pit,  the  snake,  the 
dream,  the  borrowed  goods,  and  the  tree  fruit,  cf.  Deleanu  2006a:  320,8  or  Shukla  1973:  440,17  and  T 
1579  at  T  XXX  465c25. 

18  MN  22  at  MN  I  133,21. 

19  MN  22  at  MN  I  133,24. 

20  MA  200  at  T  I  764al4  and  EA  50.8  at  T  II  813al6.  Lamotte  1956:  263  note  2  explains  that  the  twelve¬ 
fold  presentation  prevails  in  the  Chinese  Agamas,  in  the  different  Vinayas  (except  for  the  Mahasanghika 
Vinaya),  in  the  main  treatises  of  the  Sarvastivada,  Sautrantika,  Vaibhasika,  and  Yogacara  schools,  and 
in  most  Mahayana  sutras  (for  a  detailed  survey  cf.  the  table  in  Mayeda  1964;  for  a  discussion  of  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  twelve-fold  listing  in  Chinese  texts  cf.  Nattier  2004).  Hirakawa  1963:  63  points  out  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  twelve-fold  listing  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  does  not  fit  too  well  with  the  hypothesis 
that  attributes  this  collection  to  a  Mahasanghika  tradition,  as  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  employs  the 
nine-fold  listing,  cf.  T  1425  at  T  XXII  227bl2,  summed  up  at  T  XXII  227b25  as  TLpIjIS- 

21  While  the  commentarial  tradition  takes  these  nine  to  represent  actual  collections,  according  to  Kalupa- 
hana  1965:  616  "this  classification  of  the  buddhavacana  is  a  mere  description  of  literary  types  ...  it  does 
not  refer  to  nine  different  groups  of  literature,  but  to  nine  types  of  composition”;  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Dutt  1957: 
89:  “the  list  [of  angas\„.  rests  on  an  analysis  of  different  forms  of  composition  found  in  the  canon”,  and 
Nanatiloka  1952/1988:  193  s.v.  sasana ,  who  concludes  that  the  atiga  system  “is  a  classification  accord¬ 
ing  to  literary  styles,  and  not  according  to  given  texts”;  cf.  also  below  p.  697  and  p.  866  note  49. 
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the  terminology  employed  in  this  passage  in  the  Alagaddupama-sutta  is  uncertain,  the 
Pali  commentary  offers  the  following  explanations: 

sutta  refers  to  discourses  spoken  by  the  Buddha  in  general,22 

geyya  stands  for  discourses  with  verses,23 

veyydkarana  designates  explanatory  discourses  without  verse,24 

gdthd  are  verses,  such  as  found  in  the  Dhammapada,  the  Thera-  and  Therigatha, 

and  in  parts  of  the  Sutta-nipdta, 

udana  as  an  inspired  utterance  in  a  wider  sense  refers  to  discourses  that  combine 
prose  with  such  an  utterance,  a  typical  example  being  the  discourses  found  now 
in  the  Udcina  of  the  Khuddaka-nikdya, 

itivuttaka  stands  for  discourses  that  begin  with  the  introductory  “thus  it  was  said”, 
vuttam  ...  iti,  as  is  the  case  for  the  discourses  found  now  in  the  Itivuttaka ,25 


22  Ps  II  106,8  includes  also  the  Vinaya  (the  two  Vinayavibhafigas,  the  Khandhaka,  and  the  (rather  late)  Pa- 
rivara )  under  the  heading  of  sutta,  together  with  the  following  discourses  from  the  Sutta-nipdta :  Mah- 
gala-sutta,  Ratana-sutta,  Nalaka-sutta,  and  Tuvataka- sutta.  Von  Hiniiber  1994a:  127  notes  that  in  the 
discourses  the  term  used  to  refer  to  a  particular  discourse  is  usually  veyydkarana  or  dhammapariyaya, 
instead  of  sutta.  He  suggests  (p.  129)  that  in  the  listing  of  atigas  the  term  sutta  could  rather  stand  for  the 
Pdtimokkha-sutta.  Kalupahana  1965:  616  comments  that  “the  explanation  of  sutta  ( sutra )  given  by  the 
Sanskrit  schools  of  Buddhism  seems  to  preserve  the  original  sense  denoted  by  the  term.  According  to 
them,  it  denotes  the  word  of  the  Buddha  in  prose  ( gadhyabhasita )  which  could  be  easily  understood  by 
the  listeners”.  According  to  Przyluski  1926:  341,  the  use  of  the  expression  sutta  in  the  present  context 
has  the  more  specific  sense  of  an  exposition  that  begins  with  an  enumeration  of  a  particular  item  (e.g., 
"there  are  four  things  ...  what  are  the  four”,  etc.),  thereby  retaining  the  original  sense  of  sutta  as  “thread” 
or  “string”.  Nanaponika  1977:  13  explains  that  sutta  in  its  Buddhist  usage  refers  to  a  presentation  of  the 
Dharma  that  is  internally  connected  by  a  thread,  as  it  were  (“eine  zusammenhangende  Lehrdarstellung 
...  durch  die  sich  ein  gemeinsamer  Faden  hindurchzieht”).  The  idea  of  a  “thread”  or  a  “string”  underlies 
Dhp  44-45,  which  compares  a  well-taught  dhammapada  to  a  skilled  florist  who  strings  up  flowers.  The 
same  idea  can  be  found  more  explicitly  in  Vin  III  9,10,  which  compares  the  nine-fold  teachings  of  for¬ 
mer  Buddhas  (i.e.  the  sutta,  geyya,  etc.,  delivered  by  them)  to  flowers  strung  on  a  string;  cf.  also  Winter- 
nitz  1908:  229.  Norman  1997:  104,  however,  derives  sutta  from  su  +  ukta,  “well  spoken”;  cf.  also  Gom- 
brich  1990b:  23,  Thomas  1933/2004:  269  note  2,  Vetter  1988:  viii,  Walleser  1914:  4  note  1,  and  Wright 
1966:  7  note  2,  whereas  Mayrhofer  1976:  492  and  von  Hiniiber  1994a:  132  note  28  (after  surveying  the 
aforesaid  publications)  consider  that  such  a  derivation  is  not  required  to  explain  the  term;  cf.  also 
Bronkhorst  2009:  xi  note  4  and  Klaus  2010. 

23  Jayawickrama  1959:  12  explains  that  “geyya  (from  slgai  gayati,  to  sing),  seems  to  represent  the  dkhya- 
na-type  containing  stanzas  punctuated  with  narrative  prose.  Generally,  in  the  old  dkhyanas,  the  stanzas 
alone  had  a  fixed  form  while  the  prose-narrative  was  given  by  the  reciter  in  his  own  words”.  According 
to  Mayeda  1964:  24,  geyya  “is  not,  however,  a  simple  juxtaposition  of  prose  and  verse.  The  prose  sec¬ 
tion  which  comes  first  is  repeated  once  again  in  the  verse  section  which  follows.  This  repetition  of  simi¬ 
lar  contents  is  the  key  point  of  geyya”;  cf.  also  Burnouf  1844/1876:  47. 

24  Ps  II  106,13  also  includes  discourses  that  have  not  been  covered  by  the  other  eight  types  of  text  and  the 
Abhidhammapitaka  under  this  heading,  an  obvious  anachronism.  Von  Hiniiber  1994a:  126  points  out 
that  in  canonical  usage  the  expression  veyydkarana  appears  to  be  applicable  to  any  type  of  discourse;  cf. 
also  Analayo  20091. 

25  MA  200  at  T  I  764al5  renders  Itivuttaka  as  jttfj and  EA  50.8  at  T  II  813al7  simply  as  Bapat  1969: 
3  explains  that  the  translation  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  indicates  that  the  translator  did  not  follow 
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jatakas  are  records  of  former  lives  of  the  Buddha, 
abbhutadhamma  describe  marvellous  events  or  qualities,26 

vedalla  refers  to  discourses  that  proceed  in  the  form  of  a  question  and  answer  ex¬ 
change.27 

The  three  additional  categories  included  in  the  twelve-fold  listing  are: 

nidana,  historical  narratives,  such  as  the  introduction  to  a  discourse,  which  speci¬ 
fies  the  discourse’s  setting  and  circumstances, 

apadana,  mostly  narrations  of  former  lives  of  disciples  that  illustrate  the  working 
mechanism  of  karma,28 

upadesa,  perhaps  best  understood  to  refer  to  philosophical  instructions  and  ex- 

•  •  70 

positions. 


the  “Sanskritisation  ...  to  vrttaka”,  found,  e.g.,  in  the  Mahavyutpatti  no.  1274  in  Sakaki  1926:  97  as  Iti- 
vrttaka,  with  its  corresponding  Chinese  renderings  as  or  jfcbt&ftKp  and  its  Tibetan  rendering  as  de 
Ita  bu  byung  ba’i  sde\  or  in  the  Abhidharmasamuccaya ,  Pradhan  1950:  78,3:  itivrttakam,  where  the  Chi¬ 
nese  version  T  1606  at  T  XXXI  743b9  also  uses  zkJpi  (as  already  noted  by  Hazra  1994:  146,  this  is  then 
taken  to  refer  to  past  life  experiences  of  disciples,  cf.  also  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  138,9  or  SSG 
1998:  230,10  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  418cl9);  cf.  also  Ruegg  1999:  201-202.  Bapat  takes  this  as  one  of 
several  arguments  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Madhyama-agama  was  translated  from  a  Prakrit 
original. 

26  Ps  II  106,22  mentions  the  marvellous  qualities  of  Ananda,  listed  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  145,3  and  AN  4: 129 

at  AN  II  132,17,  as  an  example  of  this  category.  Another  example  would  be  the  Acchariya-abbhuta-sut- 
ta,  MN  123  at  MN  III  118-124,  which  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  present  category  in  a  listing  of 
angas  in  T  212  at  T  IV  643cl0:  cf.  also  the  *Mahdprajndpdramita- 

(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  308al3  (translated  in  Lamotte  1980:  2301-2302),  the  *Mahavibha- 
sa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  660b2  (translated  in  Guang  Xing  2002b:  19  note  80  or  id.  2005:  191  note  71),  on 
the  anga  of  marvels  cf.  also  Analayo  2010f:  37-39  note  65. 

27  Ps  II  106,26  lists  as  examples  the  Sakkapanha-sutta ,  DN  21  at  DN  II  263-289,  the  Sammaditthi-sutta , 
MN  9  at  MN  I  46-55,  the  Mahavedalla-sutta ,  MN  43  at  MN  I  292-298,  the  Culavedalla-sutta ,  MN  44  at 
MN  I  299-305,  the  Mahapunnama-sutta ,  MN  109  at  MN  III  15-20,  and  the  Sankharabhajaniya-sutta  (= 
Sankharuppatti-sutta),  MN  120  at  MN  III  99-103.  Dhammajoti  2005:  1 12  suggests  that  the  fact  that  ve- 
dalla  is  listed  last  “could  be  an  indication  that  vedalla  came  to  be  incorporated  into  the  classificatory 
scheme  at  a  relatively  later  stage”,  so  that  this  category  could  represent  an  evolving  Abhidhammic  ap¬ 
proach  (cf.  also,  however,  below  p.  699  note  70).  Regarding  the  significance  of  the  term,  according  to 
Jayawickrama  1959:  14  the  word  vedalla  “comes  from  an  older  vaidarya  form,  vi  +  ddr  to  tear  apart, 
hence  analyse  or  break  down  into  fundamentals”,  wherefore  he  concludes  that  vedalla  probably  means 
“subtle  analysis”.  Kalupahana  1965:  618  similarly  takes  vedalla  to  refer  in  particular  to  “subtle  analyses, 
unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  man”.  Nanaponika  in  Nanatiloka  1907/1984:  204  note  16-9  relates  vedalla 
to  V dal  and  speaks  of  discourses  of  an  explanatory  character,  "Sutten  von  erlauterndem  Charakter”.  Cf. 
also  AN  5:79  at  AN  III  107,4,  which  lists  vedallakatha  together  with  abhidhammakatha. 

28  Instances  of  this  type  of  texts  in  the  Pali  tradition  would  be  the  Mahapadana-sutta,  DN  14  at  DN  II  1- 
54,  and  the  texts  containing  narrations  of  the  former  lives  of  monks  and  nuns,  collected  in  the  Apadana 
of  the  Khuddhaka-nikaya ;  on  the  Apadana  collection  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Appleton  2010:  3-5,  Barua  1946, 
Bechert  1958,  Cutler  1994,  Norman  1983a:  89-90,  Perera  1966,  Sharma  1985:  10-12,  and  von  Hiniiber 
1996/1997:  60-61;  on  the  stages  of  development  of  apadana/avadana  material  in  Vinaya  literature  cf. 
Hirakawa  1960:  14. 

29  Cf.  also  Lamotte  1958/1988:  145  and  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  22. 
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After  listing  these  cirigas,  the  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  com¬ 
paring  wrong  grasp  of  the  Dharma  to  taking  hold  of  a  snake  by  its  tail  and  conse¬ 
quently  getting  bitten,  while  proper  grasp  of  the  Dharma  compares  to  skilfully  catching 
a  snake  without  getting  bitten. 

mn  1 134  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions  continue  with  the  famous  par¬ 
able  of  the  raft,  a  parable  also  found  in  the  other  partial  parallel  from  the  Ekottarika- 
dgama  and  in  an  extract  from  a  version  of  the  present  discourse  preserved  in  Samatha- 
deva’s  commentary  on  the  A hh idh a nn a kosa hh asya .’"The  four  versions  agree  in  de¬ 
scribing  how  someone  constructs  a  raft  in  order  to  cross  over  a  stretch  of  water.  After 
successfully  crossing  over,  the  raft  should  be  left  behind,  instead  of  being  taken  along. 
Similarly,  the  monks  should  leave  (attachment  to)  the  teachings  behind,  not  to  speak  of 
leaving  behind  what  is  contrary  to  the  teachings.31 

Further  information  on  this  image  can  be  gathered  from  a  Samyutta-nikdya  discourse 
and  its  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-dgama,  which  similarly  describe  crossing  a  water  ex¬ 
panse  with  the  help  of  a  raft  in  order  to  reach  the  other  shore.  In  these  two  discourses, 
the  raft  stands  for  the  noble  eightfold  path  and  the  other  shore  represents  Nirvana.32 

The  commentary  to  the  Alagaddupama-sutta  explains  the  injunction  to  leave  the 
teachings  behind  with  the  help  of  a  passage  from  the  Mahdtanhdsahkhaya-sutta,  in 
which  the  Buddha  refers  to  the  raft  simile  when  instructing  the  monks  on  the  need  to 
steer  clear  of  any  attachment  to  their  own  view,  however  pure  it  may  be.33  The  same 
commentary  also  brings  up  the  Latukikopama-sutta,  which  highlights  the  importance 
of  abandoning  a  lower  level  of  concentration  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  a  higher  level 
of  concentration,  in  this  way  progressing  on  the  path  of  mental  development.34  In  sum, 
then,  the  injunction  to  leave  the  teachings  behind  appears  to  point  to  detachment.  The 
same  injunction  would  not  imply  discarding  the  path  itself,  however,  as  this  would 
amount  to  discarding  the  very  means  that  is  to  be  used  for  developing  detachment.35 


30  MN  22  at  MN  I  134,30,  MA  200  at  T  I  764bl9,  EA  43.5  at  T  II  760al3,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094) 
mngon  pa,  nyu  74b6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  119b7;  cf.  also  the  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k  8:25  in  Pra- 
dhan  1967:  449,18,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  149c23  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX 
301bl2.  The  present  passage  occurs  also  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  *Mahdprajnapdramitd-{upa- 
desa-)sdstra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  63c7,  translated  in  Lamotte  1944/1981:  64.  A  reference  to  this  simile 
can  be  found  in  MN  38  at  MN  I  260,35  and  its  parallel  MA  201  at  T  I  767c7. 

31  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1209  note  255  comments  that,  even  though  the  commentary  takes  dham- 
md  here  to  mean  ‘good  states’,  “it  seems  to  me  that  dhamma  here  signifies  ...  the  teachings,  the  correct 
attitude  to  which  was  delineated  just  above  in  the  simile  of  the  snake”. 

32  SN  35: 197  at  SN  IV  175,17  and  its  parallel  SA  1 172  at  T  II  313c22. 

33  Ps  II  109,17,  in  reference  to  MN  38  at  MN  I  260,32,  a  point  made  also  in  its  parallel  MA  201  at  T  I  767c5. 

34  MN  66  at  MN  I  455,5,  a  teaching  found  similarly  in  its  parallel  MA  192  at  T  I  743bl4. 

35  Nanaponika  1962/1974:  6  warns  against  misunderstanding  this  parable,  referring  to  “those  who  wrongly 
believe  that  this  parable  justifies  them  in  jettisoning  the  Raft  before  they  have  used  it”,  presuming  “that 
it  invites  them  to  let  go  the  good  teachings  along  with  the  false  ones,  even  before  they  have  benefited  by 
the  former  and  fully  discarded  the  latter”.  Carrithers  1983a:  73  explains  the  simile  to  intend  that  “it  is  ir¬ 
rational  to  cling  even  to  the  profitable  states  of  mind  created  by  morality  and  meditation,  still  less  to  un¬ 
profitable  states  of  mind”,  adding  that  “this  presupposes,  of  course,  that  through  habituation  and  training 
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The  Alagaddupama-sutta  next  examines  six  standpoints  for  views.  Regarding  these  MNI135 
standpoints,  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  differentiates  between  the  unlearned  world¬ 
ling’s  tendency  of  falling  prey  to  identifications  and  the  noble  disciple,  who  is  free 
from  such  identifications.36  The  Madhyama-agama  version  makes  a  similar  point,  dif¬ 
fering  in  as  much  as  it  directly  proceeds  to  the  noble  disciple,  without  taking  up  the 
case  of  an  unlearned  worldling.37  The  Alagaddupama-sutta  applies  this  treatment  to: 
body, 
feeling, 
perception, 
mental  formations, 
what  is  experienced  and  thought, 

the  belief  in  the  permanent  existence  of  the  self  and  the  world.38 
The  Madhyama-agama  version  differs  from  this  presentation  in  as  much  as  it  does 
not  mention  mental  formations  ( sankhdra ).  Instead,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  lists 
what  appears  to  be  an  annihilationist  viewpoint.39  In  a  recapitulation  of  these  six  stand- 

the  profitable  practices  are  now  second  nature  to  the  monk”.  Kalupahana  1988:  302  notes  that  “the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  raft  is  contextual  and  concrete.  Apart  from  the  context,  the  raft  has  no  meaning,  and  it  is 
not  possessed  of  absolute  value”.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  present  passage  cf. 

Keown  1992/2001:  92-105. 

36  In  relation  to  the  sixth  of  these  views,  MN  22  at  MN  I  135,36  actually  speaks  of  taking  the  (eternalist) 
standpoint  for  views  itself  to  be  mine,  I,  or  my  self,  ditthitthanam  ...  tam  pi  etam  mama  eso  ’ham  asmi, 
eso  me  atta  ti  samanupassati.  Although  a  standpoint  for  views,  ditthitthdna ,  can  be  appropriated  as 
"mine”,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  it  as  being  taken  to  be  “I”  or  “my  self'.  Perhaps  the  injunction 
should  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  content  of  the  view,  not  to  the  viewpoint  itself. 

37  The  passage  in  MA  200  at  T  I  764cl5  begins  with  “and  again”  (corresponding  to  puna  ca  param 
in  Pali).  Such  a  conjunction  is  not  required  at  this  point,  since  the  discourse  is  broaching  a  new  subject, 
the  six  standpoints  for  views.  The  occurrence  of  this  conjunction  at  the  outset  of  the  present  passage 
suggests  the  possibility  that  an  exposition  of  the  unlearned  worldling  formed  part  of  the  original  account 
and  was  lost  during  the  process  of  transmission. 

38  MN  22  at  MN  I  135,27.  Norman  1981:  20  notes  that  the  sixth  view  echoes  the  identification  of  the  self 
with  the  world  proposed  in  Chandogya  JJpanisad  3.14.4;  Bhattacharya  1997:  25  relates  the  same  view 
to  a  passage  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  (10.6.3);  cf.  also,  however,  Bronkhorst  2007:  216.  Regarding 
the  fifth  view  on  identifying  with  what  is  seen,  heard,  etc.,  Gombrich  1990a:  15  draws  attention  to 
Brhaddranyaka  Upanisad  4.5.6,  according  to  which  the  same  activities  should  be  recognized  as  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  self;  cf.  also  Gombrich  2002/2003,  Hosoda  2002/2003:  483,  and  Jayatilleke  1963/ 

1980:  60.  In  relation  to  the  catechism  in  MN  22  at  MN  I  138,11,  Norman  1981:  22  remarks  that  the  an¬ 
swers  given  by  the  monks  “can  only  be  given  by  those  who  know,  in  advance,  that  the  term  atta  is  by 
definition  nicca  and  sukha,  and  therefore  anything  which  is  anicca  and  dukkha  cannot  be  atta  ...  the 
Buddha’s  audience  were  aware  of  the  Upanisadic  view  and  realised  that  it  could  be  refuted  simply  by 
pointing  out  that  the  world  around  us  ...  is  obviously  non-eternal  and  dukkha ”, 

39  MA  200  at  T  I  764cl9:  “[there  is]  nothing  that  I  possess,  I  am  not  possessed  by  another,  I  will  not  be  and 

I  will  not  possess  [anything]”,  djT’TTi'.  SlklSTf,  SesISS,  KesA'TT.  A  similar  formulation,  coming  at 
the  end  of  a  comparable  progression  of  ideas,  can  be  found  in  SA  133  at  T  II  42a8;  cf.  also  SA  136  at  T 

II  42b26  and  SA  139  at  T  II  43a7.  A  proposition  of  a  comparable  type,  although  without  being  presented 
as  an  object  for  contemplation  of  not-self,  occurs  in  SN  22:81  at  SN  III  99,4,  SN  22:153  at  SN  III  183,26, 

SN  24:4  at  SN  III  206,17,  and  AN  10:29  at  AN  V  63,28.  Bodhi  2000:  1060  note  75  explains  that  such 
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points  for  views,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  does  mention  mental  formations, 
thereby  corresponding  more  closely  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  of  the  six  stand¬ 
points  for  views.40 

mn  1 136  The  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  describe  in  similar 
terms  the  agitation  experienced  by  those  who  long  for  things  from  the  past,  and  the 
agitation  experienced  by  those  who  believe  in  an  eternal  self  and  who,  on  hearing  the 
Buddha’s  teaching,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  be  annihilated.  The  two  ver¬ 
sions  differ,  however,  in  the  way  they  introduce  these  two  cases.  Thus  longing  for  the 
past  is  because  of: 

what  does  not  exist  externally  (according  to  the  Pali  version), 
what  does  exist  internally  (according  to  the  Chinese  version). 

Fear  of  annihilation  arises  because  of: 

what  does  not  exist  internally  (according  to  the  Pali  version),41 
what  does  exist  externally  (according  to  the  Chinese  version).42 

The  Pali  presentation  uses  “external”  to  refer  to  things  one  had  in  the  past  and  has  no 
longer,43  while  “internal”  refers  to  the  non-existent  self.  The  Chinese  version,  however, 
seems  to  use  the  same  two  expressions  to  refer  to  the  source  for  the  agitation,  as  what 
exists  “internally”  stands  for  the  person’s  own  mental  reflections,  while  what  exists 
“externally”  represents  hearing  the  Buddha’s  teaching  on  not-self.  Thus  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  version  highlights  the  objects  of  the  agitation  -  past  possessions  or  a  supposed 
self  -  while  the  Madhyama-agama  version  places  emphasis  on  the  source  of  the  mental 
agitation,  which  is  either  hearing  or  else  thinking. 


propositions  occur  in  two  modes,  one  used  by  annihilationists  and  framed  in  terms  of  “I”  (e.g.,  “if  I  were 
not”,  no  c’  assam),  while  the  Buddhist  adoption  of  this  proposition  is  framed  in  terms  of  “it”  (e.g.,  “if  it 
were  not”,  no  c’  assa ),  found,  e.g.,  in  MN  106  at  MN  II  264,20,  SN  22:55  at  SN  III  55,29,  and  AN  7:52 
at  AN  IV  70,8.  This  shows  that  the  annihilationist  view  bears  a  relation  to  contemplation  of  not-self,  in 
that  the  annihilationist’ s  position  needs  to  be  dissociated  from  a  sense  of  “I”.  On  this  interpretation,  the 
reference  in  MA  200  would  become  more  easily  understandable.  However,  the  first  part  of  the  same  for¬ 
mulation  recurs  in  MA  200  at  T  I  765c7  as  an  instruction  by  the  Buddha  to  the  monks  on  contemplating 
not-self:  fjJ — fUlfSTf,  Since  this  passage  also  employs  the  personal 

pronoun  "I”,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  earlier  instance  at  T  I  764cl7  should  be  interpreted  as  in¬ 
tending  a  shift  from  a  statement  framed  with  the  personal  pronoun  “I”  to  one  that  dispenses  with  it.  On 
this  type  of  contemplation  cf.  also  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1931.  Ps  II  112,18,  in  its  gloss  on  the  present 
passage,  quotes  the  statement  no  c’  assam  no  ca  me  siya  (from  SN  22:55  at  SN  III  57,28,  which  would 
correspond  to  part  of  the  statement  found  in  MA  200  at  T  I  764c  19),  explaining  how  an  eternalist  would 
be  agitated  on  hearing  the  Buddha’s  teaching  and  believing  it  to  imply  annihilation. 

40  MA  200  at  T  I  765c9,  although  this  is  followed  by  another  reference  to  the  view  of  annihilationism. 
Moreover,  the  Chinese  character  for  mental  formations,  f y,  occurs  out  of  sequence,  as  it  is  found  be¬ 
tween  feeling  and  perception. 

41  MN  22  at  MN  I  136,18+29:  bahiddha  asati  paritassana  and  ajjhattam  asati  paritassana',  on  this  passage 
cf.  also  Steinkellner  2004. 

42  MA  200  at  T  I  764c29:  “can  there  be  fear  because  of  what  exists  internally”,  SITfSRWf&filiEfP?;  MA 
200  at  T  I  765al2:  “can  there  be  fear  because  of  what  exists  externally”, 

43  Cf.  also  the  gloss  in  Ps  II  1 1 1,23. 
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The  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  with  the  Buddha  somewhat  hu-  MNI137 
morously  inviting  the  monks  to  grasp  or  rely  on  what,  if  grasped  or  relied  on,  is  not  im¬ 
permanent  and  will  not  lead  to  sorrow.44  The  two  versions  differ,  however,  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  they  list  for  such  grasping.  The  Pali  discourse  proposes: 
a  permanent  acquisition  (pariggaha ), 
grasping  a  doctrine  of  a  self  that  does  not  lead  to  sorrow, 
relying  on  a  view  that  does  not  lead  to  sorrow.45 
The  Chinese  discourse  lists: 

an  acquisition  that  does  not  lead  to  sorrow, 
relying  on  a  view  that  does  not  lead  to  sorrow, 
grasping  a  body  that  is  beyond  change  and  alteration.46 

In  spite  of  such  differences,47  the  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  parallel  can  be  seen  to 
agree  that  attachment  will  inevitably  lead  to  sorrow,  whether  such  attachment  is  to  any 
type  of  acquisition,  including  the  body,  or  to  any  view,  including  a  doctrine  of  a  self. 

The  Pali  version  continues  with  a  question  and  answer  catechism  on  the  impermanent,  mni  138 
unsatisfactory,  and  not-self  nature  of  the  five  aggregates,  instructing  that  any  instance 
of  each  aggregate  should  be  contemplated  as  “not  I,  not  mine,  not  my  self’.48  The  Chi¬ 
nese  version  applies  a  similar  catechism  to  the  six  standpoints  for  views.49  The  two 
discourses  agree  that  the  successful  undertaking  of  such  contemplation  of  not-self  can 
lead  to  full  awakening. 

The  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  parallel  next  describe  a  monk  who  has  reached  full  mni  139 
awakening  with  a  set  of  five  epithets,  according  to  which  such  a  monk  has  overcome: 
ignorance, 

the  round  of  rebirths, 
craving, 

the  five  lower  fetters,50 
the  conceit  ‘I  am’.51 


44  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  94b5  or  Q  (5595)  thu  143a8  parallels  the  discussion  on  not-self 
that  begins  in  MN  22  at  MN  I  137,24;  cf.  also  the  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k  9  in  Pradhan  1967: 
472,7,  paralleling  MN  22  at  MN  I  138,3,  with  a  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  156cl6. 

45  MN  22  at  MNI  137,17. 

46  MA  200  at  T  I  765bl5. 

47  Another  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that  MN  22  at  MN  I  138,9  qualifies  the  view  that  affirms 
a  permanent  self  as  a  completely  and  utterly  foolish  teaching,  kevalo  paripuro  baladhammo,  a  remark 
absent  from  MA  200. 

48  MN  22  at  MNI  138,10. 

49  MA  200  at  T  I  765c6  (a  similar  contemplation  can  already  be  found  at  T  I  764cl5,  on  the  occasion  when 
the  six  standpoints  for  views  are  introduced  for  the  first  time).  The  discourse  extract  at  D  (4094)  mngon 
pa,  nyu  94b7  or  Q  (5595)  thu  143b4  differs  from  MA  200  in  so  far  as  it  takes  up  form,  feelings,  percep¬ 
tions  and  what  is  seen,  heard,  cognized,  etc.,  without  bringing  in  formations  or  either  an  annihilationist 
or  eternalist  view. 

50  Overcoming  the  five  lower  fetters  is  already  achieved  with  non-return.  Hence,  on  its  own,  this  particular 
epithet  would  not  yet  mark  off  someone  as  being  fully  awakened. 
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The  two  versions  agree  that  even  gods  will  be  unable  to  find  the  support  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  such  a  monk.52 

mn  i  140  The  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  turning  to  Brahmins  and  re¬ 
cluses  who  mistake  the  Buddha’s  teaching  for  annihilation.  The  Pali  version  clarifies 
that  the  Buddha’s  teaching  is  only  concerned  with  dukkha  and  its  cessation,  a  statement 
not  found  in  the  Chinese  parallel.53 

The  two  discourses  continue  with  the  Buddha’s  equanimous  attitude  when  being 
either  reviled  or  venerated.  According  to  the  Mcijjhima-nikdya  version,  when  venerated 
the  Buddha  would  reflect  that  such  honour  was  towards  what  had  “previously  been 
fully  understood’’.54 

The  commentary  explains  this  somewhat  cryptic  statement  to  imply  that  when  hon¬ 
our  and  veneration  occurred,  the  Buddha  did  not  have  the  slightest  notion  of  thinking 
“I  am  being  honoured,  I  am  being  venerated”,  but  was  clearly  aware  that  such  honour 
was  only  directed  to  the  five  aggregates.  According  to  the  commentary,  the  expression 
“previously  fully  understood”  refers  to  the  five  aggregates,  because  with  his  awakening 
the  Buddha  had  fully  understood  them.55 

The  Madhyama-agama  parallel  differs  in  as  much  as  it  reports  that,  when  being  ven¬ 
erated,  the  Buddha  would  reflect  that  this  was  due  to  his  present  knowledge  and  elimi¬ 
nation  [of  defilements]  .56 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  also  reports  the  Buddha’s  reflection  when  being  re¬ 
viled.  According  to  its  account,  in  such  a  case  the  Buddha  would  reflect  that  his  present 
experience  of  being  reviled  was  simply  a  result  of  his  own  deeds  of  the  past.57 


51  MN  22  at  MN  I  139,16  and  MA  200  at  T  I  765c22.  These  five  epithets  recur  with  an  explanation  in  AN 
5:71  at  AN  III  84,13. 

52  Both  versions  refer  to  such  a  liberated  monk  as  a  tathagata/j\\Ai,  MN  22  at  MN  I  140,5  and  MA  200  at 
T  I  766a7.  Trenckner  1888/1993:  542  comments  that  in  the  present  context  the  term  “retains  the  original 
sense  of  'such  a  one’  ...  and  the  other  significations  of  tathagata  may  have  proceeded  from  texts  like 
these”. 

53  MN  22  at  MN  I  140.14:  dukkhan  c’  eva  pannapemi,  dukkhassa  ca  nirodham.  The  same  statement  recurs 
in  SN  22:86  at  SN  III  119,5  and  SN  44:2  at  SN  IV  384,14,  but  is  absent  from  their  Chinese  parallel  SA 
106  at  T  II  33a4. 

54  MN  22  at  MN  I  140,23:  yam  kho  idam  pubbe  parihiiatam  tattha  me  evarupa  kara  karTyantT  ti. 

55  Ps  II  118,32  quotes  the  Buddha’s  statement  as  reading:  tattha  'me  (=  tattha  +  ime,  with  ime  representing 
the  five  aggregates).  An  argument  against  this  would  be  that  according  to  the  rules  of  sandhi  (cf.  Fahs 
1989:  39  and  Warder  1963/1991:  214)  one  would  expect  tattha  +  ime  to  result  in  tatth’  ime  rather  than 
in  tattha  'me.  Horner  1954/1967:  180  note  10  points  out  that  the  commentarial  interpretation  “must  be 
wrong,  for  just  below  when  the  monks  are  being  told  to  comport  themselves,  we  get  tattha  no".  That  is, 
the  reading  tattha  no  indicates  that  the  Buddha's  statement  would  analogously  be  tattha  me,  so  that  both 
reflections  are  formulated  in  terms  of  “to  me"  (me)  or  “to  us”  (no)  such  honour  and  veneration  are  being 
done,  not  in  terms  of  being  done  “to  these  [aggregates]”.  Horner’s  argument  holds  for  the  PTS  and  Sia¬ 
mese  editions,  Se-MN  I  279,11,  which  read  tattha  no,  while  Be-MN  I  193,23  reads  tattha  'me  (in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  commentarial  gloss)  and  Ce-MN  I  350,25  reads  tatr’  ime. 

56  MA  200  at  T  I  766a20: 

57  MA  200  at  T  I  766al5: 
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Since  a  reflection  in  case  of  being  reviled  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya 
version,  its  description  of  how  the  Buddha  would  react  to  honour  and  praise  by  reflect¬ 
ing  on  what  had  “previously  been  fully  understood”  might  be  a  conflation  of  what  origi¬ 
nally  could  have  been  two  reflections,  one  on  what  had  “previously  been  done”  and  the 
other  on  what  “at  present  is  fully  understood”,  the  former  appropriate  for  the  case  of 
blame  and  the  latter  for  the  case  of  praise,  as  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version. 

In  both  discourses,  the  Buddha  tells  the  monks  that  they  should  likewise  develop 
equanimity  in  regard  to  praise  and  blame.  To  illustrate  the  attitude  they  should  develop, 
the  two  versions  give  the  example  of  how  someone  might  carry  away  the  dry  grass  and 
twigs  in  Jeta’s  Grove  and  burn  them.58  The  Alagaddupama-sutta  stands  alone  in  pre¬ 
ceding  the  simile  of  the  grass  and  twigs  with  an  instruction  to  the  monks,  according  to 
which  they  should  give  up  the  five  aggregates,  since  none  of  these  five  aggregates 
really  belongs  to  them.59 

Another  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that,  according  to  the  Pali  report,  the 
Buddha  questioned  the  monks  if,  on  seeing  grass  and  twigs  carried  away  and  being 
burnt,  they  would  think  “we  are  being  carried  away  and  burnt”.60  According  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  version  of  the  simile,  however,  the  Buddha  asked  the  monks  if  the  grass  and  twigs 
would  have  such  a  thought.61  That  is,  in  the  Chinese  discourse  the  point  made  with  the 
simile  is  that  just  as  dry  grass  and  twigs  do  not  have  such  thoughts,  so  too  the  monks 
should  not  have  thoughts  of  “I”  and  “mine”  when  confronted  with  praise  and  blame. 

Thus,  whereas  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  the  monks  should  have  the 
same  attitude  towards  themselves  as  towards  grass  and  twigs  in  a  grove,62  according  to 
the  Madhyama-agama  version  they  should  avoid  reacting,  just  as  dry  grass  and  twigs 
do  not  react  to  whatever  is  done  to  them. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version’ s  presentation  of  the  simile  brings  to  mind  the  Mahd- 
rahulovada-sutta,  where  the  Buddha  somewhat  similarly  instructs  Rahula  to  develop  a 
mind  like  the  earth,  which  is  not  disgusted  or  humiliated  when  people  spit  on  it  or 
throw  dirt  on  it.63 

The  Alagaddupama-sutta'’  s  version  of  this  simile  receives  support  from  a  discourse 
in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  its  Chinese  and  Gandhari  parallels,  which  present  the  sim- 


58  MN  22  at  MN  I  141,7  and  MA  200  at  T  I  766a27. 

59  MN  22  at  MN  I  140,33:  yam  na  tumhakam,  tam  pajahatha,  tam  vo  pahinam  digharattam  hitdya  sukhaya 
bhavissati. 

60  MN  22  at  MN  I  141,8:  api  nu  tumhakam  evam  assa,  amhe  jano  harati  vd  dahati  vd  yathdpaccayam  vd 
karoti  ti  (Ce-MN  I  352,6  and  Se-MN  I  280,3:  dahati,  Ce  also  does  not  have  the  last  va)?  Wynne  2010: 
210  explains  that  this  simile  “is  clearly  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Upanisadic  concept  of  a  world 
self’,  in  the  sense  that  “if  the  grass,  stick  and  so  on  in  the  Jetavana  are  not  part  of  oneself,  then  the  Upa¬ 
nisadic  notion  of  personal  identity  with  a  world  self  is  foolish”. 

61  MA  200  at  T  I  766a29:  MlTfesi,  fiSAJSS*,  XM,  IMAlOT? 

62  Nanaponika  1962/1974:  10  explains  the  simile  to  imply  that  “if  viewed  in  the  single-minded  and  pas¬ 
sion-free  detachment  of  Insight-meditation  ( vipassand ),  these  physical  and  mental  processes,  so  long  re¬ 
garded  as  T  and  ‘Mine’,  will  be  seen  to  be  as  alien  as  the  vegetation  of  the  Jeta  Grove”. 

63  MN  62  at  MN  I  423,21. 
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ile  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  in  terms  of  the  monks  having  the  thought  “we  are  being  car¬ 
ried  away”  or  “what  belongs  to  us  is  being  carried  away”.64 

The  same  idea  also  underlies  a  stanza  in  the  Theragatha  where  the  novice  Adhimutta, 
who  according  to  the  commentarial  account  was  about  to  be  killed  by  bandits,  explains 
that  he  is  without  fear  since  he  considers  the  whole  world  as  if  it  were  mere  grass  and 
twigs.65  The  point  made  in  this  way  corresponds  to  the  Alagaddupama-sutta’ s  version 
of  the  simile,  in  the  sense  that  Adhimutta  indicates  to  have  as  little  attachment  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  would  have  towards  dry  grass  and  twigs. 
mn  i  hi  The  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  agree  in  highlighting  that 
in  the  Buddha’s  teaching  the  four  stages  of  awakening  can  be  found,  and  that  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  Buddha  will  be  heading  for  a  good  rebirth.66  The  Pali  version 
stands  alone  in  also  referring  to  the  Dharma-follower  ( dhammdnusdri)  and  the  faith- 
follower  ( saddhanusari ).67 


MN  23  V ammika-sutta 

The  V ammika-sutta,™  the  “discourse  on  the  termite  mound”,  presents  a  simile  about  a 
termite  hill,69  followed  by  recording  the  Buddha’s  explanation  of  this  simile.  This  dis¬ 
course  has  four  Chinese  parallels,  two  of  which  can  be  found  in  two  Samyukta-dgama 
translations,  another  parallel  occurs  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama,  and  the  fourth  parallel  is  an 
individual  translation.70 


64  SN  22:33  at  SN  III  34,7,  which  has  a  parallel  in  a  Gandharl  discourse  fragment  in  Glass  2007:  136, 
Senior  KharosthI  fragment  5  lines  18-19,  and  two  Chinese  parallels,  SA  269  at  T  II  70b6  and  SA  274  at 
T II  73a6.  These  four  discourses  also  record  the  Buddha’s  instruction:  “give  up  what  is  not  yours”,  which 
SN  22:33,  the  Gandharl  discourse  fragment,  and  SA  269  apply  to  the  five  aggregates,  while  SA  274 
applies  the  same  instruction  to  the  six  senses. 

65  Thill. 

66  Cruise  1983:  159  notes  that  in  the  Pali  version  “monks  are  mentioned  in  all  but  the  last  group”,  i.e.  those 
who  have  faith  and  are  thus  destined  to  a  good  rebirth  (in  MA  200,  however,  the  expression  “monk”, 
thfX)  is  not  used  in  the  description  of  any  group).  Norman  199 l/1993b:  184  relates  the  present  passage 
to  a  similar  prospect  to  be  expected  for  a  devoted  Jain  disciple.  Upadhyaya  1980:  352  sees  the  predic¬ 
tion  in  MN  22  on  the  potential  of  faith  as  one  of  the  germs  for  a  development  that  eventually  changed  an 
“atheistic  doctrine  of  wisdom  and  self-reliance  into  a  theistic  religion  of  devotion  and  grace”;  on  this  pas¬ 
sage  cf.  also  Ludowyk-Gyomroi  1947:  32.  Yet,  as  noted  by  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1927/2001:  233,  else¬ 
where  in  the  Pali  discourses  similar  statements  can  be  found,  such  as  the  promise  that  those  who  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  Buddha  will  be  reborn  in  heaven,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  20  at  DN  II  255,3  and  SN  1.37  at  SN  I  27,8 
(or  SN2  37  at  SN2  I  57,3)  or  the  statement  that  the  inspiration  caused  by  visiting  the  stupa  of  a  Buddha 
has  the  same  effect  of  ensuring  a  good  rebirth,  cf.  DN  16  at  DN  II  142,21. 

67  MN  22  at  MN  I  142,4. 

68  E'-MN  I  145,1 1 :  V ammika-sutta. 

69  Konig  1984:  21  points  out  that  vammika  is  best  understood  to  stand  for  a  “termite  mound”;  for  a  study 
of  this  simile  cf.  Hecker  2009:  110-115. 

70  The  parallels  are  SA  1079  at  T  II  282a-c,  SA2  18  at  T  II  379c-380a,  EA  39.9  at  T  II  733b-c,  and  T  95  at 
T  I  918b-919a.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  95  was  translated  by  Dana- 
pala.  While  EA  39.9  agrees  with  MN  23  on  locating  the  discourse  at  SavatthI,  SA  1079  and  SA2  18  take 
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The  Vammika-sutta  and  its  Agama  parallels  begin  by  reporting  that  a  deva,  who  had 
come  to  visit  the  monk  Kumara  Kassapa,71  described  a  termite  mound  that  smokes  by 
night  and  burns  by  day,  and  which  when  dug  into  reveals  a  series  of  items.72  Each  of 
these  items  needs  to  be  taken  out,73  until  finally  a  nciga  will  come  to  light.  According  to 
all  versions,  the  deva  told  Kumara  Kassapa  that  he  should  approach  the  Buddha  in  order 
to  get  this  simile  explained. 

The  five  versions  of  the  discourse  agree  that,  according  to  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Buddha,  the  termite  mound  represents  a  person’s  body.74  Due  to  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning,  the  termite  mound  “smokes”  by  night,  and  due  to  carrying  out  actions,  it  “burns” 
by  day.  In  a  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikdya ,  these  expressions  represent  imaginings 
based  on  the  notion  ‘I  am’.75 

Energetically  digging  with  the  “knife”  of  wisdom  into  this  “termite  mound”,  the  noble 
disciple  will  unearth  and  discard  a  series  of  items.  The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  vary 
on  the  nature  of  the  items  unearthed  in  this  way.76  They  agree,  however,  that  the  un¬ 
earthing  and  discarding  of  these  items  represents  the  overcoming  of  ignorance,  anger, 
doubt,  and  of  the  five  types  of  sensual  pleasure  (see  table  3.3). 

The  Pali  version  stands  alone  in  considering  the  five  aggregates  of  clinging  as  an 
item  to  be  “unearthed”  and  discarded.77  When  evaluating  this  difference,  it  is  notewor¬ 
thy  that  the  other  items  mentioned  in  the  Vammika-suttci  are  all  unwholesome  mental 


place  at  the  Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  by  Rajagaha,  and  T  95  does  not  specify  a  location.  T  95  has  the 
title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the  simile  of  the  ant”,  Anesaki  1908:  117  gives 

the  title  for  SA  1079,  which  he  translates  as  “digging  out”.  The  summary  verse  at  T  II  735bl2  re¬ 
fers  to  EA  39.9  as  with  a  ^7,  jn,  and  Elf)  variant  reading  as  A  study  of  the  different  versions 
of  this  discourse  can  be  found  in  Grohmann  1991;  a  brief  survey  of  MN  23  can  be  found  in  Analayo 
2009j.  For  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  74. 

71  According  to  Ja  12  at  Ja  I  148,25,  Kumara  Kassapa  was  the  name  that  had  been  given  to  the  son  of  a 
nun,  who  had  become  pregnant  before  she  ordained.  He  was  raised  in  the  king’s  household,  from  where 
he  went  forth  at  the  age  of  seven. 

72  The  introductory  narration  in  T  95  differs. 

73  Coomaraswamy  1939:  154  note  2  comments,  in  relation  to  the  present  discourse,  that  “digging  for  bur¬ 
ied  treasure,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  appears  several  times  in  RV”  ( Rgveda ). 

74  MN  23  at  MN  I  144,1.  SA  1079  at  T  II  282b22,  SA2  18  at  T  II  379c25,  EA  39.9  at  T  II  733cl2,  and  T  95 
at  T  I  918cl8.  A  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k  3:15  in  Pradhan  1967:  127,7  parallels  MN  23  at  MN  I 
144,2,  with  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  46c27,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  203c8,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D 
(4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  130a7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  149b5.  For  a  more  extensive  Abhidharmakosavyakhya  quota¬ 
tion  of  the  same  statement  cf.  Enomoto  1994:  24.  Mahasi  1982/2006b:  41  explains  that  the  choice  of  the 
simile  reflects  the  similarity  between  a  termite  mound  and  the  human  body  in  that  both  have  several 
openings. 

75  AN  4:200  at  AN  II  215,25  (which  reads  dhupayati,  instead  of  dhumayati)  and  A  II  216,5  (pajjalati). 

76  The  translator  of  T  95,  Danapala,  appears  to  have  been  puzzled  by  the  different  items  unearthed  and  fi¬ 

nally  decided  to  treat  all  of  them  as  animals.  Thus  for  example  the  “slaughterhouse”,  asisuna ,  in  MN  23 
at  MN  I  143,5,  has  become  the  “a-xl-su-na  insect".  T  95  at  T  I  918c2:  cf.  also  Grohmann 

1991:  65.  His  difficulties  are  understandable,  since  one  would  not  expect  a  slaughterhouse  to  be  among 
the  objects  unearthed  from  a  termite  mound. 

77  MN  23  at  MN  I  144,30:  pajaha  pane’  upadanakkhandhe  ...  ayam  etassa  attho. 
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states  or  qualities,  such  as  ignorance,  anger,  doubt,  the  hindrances,  sensual  pleasures, 
and  lust.  Although  clinging  to  the  five  aggregates  needs  to  be  left  behind  as  well,  in 
other  Pali  discourses  the  five  aggregates  usually  do  not  form  part  of  lists  of  unwhole¬ 
some  states  or  qualities,  but  tend  to  occur  in  contexts  requiring  an  analysis  of  subjec¬ 
tive  experience.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  the  five  aggregates  in  the  present  context  is 
unusual  and  their  absence  in  the  Chinese  versions  is  more  in  conformity  with  the  over¬ 
all  nature  of  the  items  listed  in  this  simile. 

Table  3.3:  Contents  of  the  ‘Termite  Mound’  in  MN  23  and  its  Parallels 


MN  23 

SA  1079  &SA2  18  &  T  95 

EA  39.9 

ignorance  (1) 

5  hindrances  (— >  4) 

5  fetters 

anger (2) 

anger  (— ►  2) 

conceit 

doubt  (3) 

miserliness/jealousy 

anger  (— *  2) 

5  hindrances  (4) 

5  sensual  pleasures  (— »  6) 

covetousness 

5  aggregates  (5) 

ignorance/delusion  (— »  1) 

5  sensual  pleasures  (— *  6) 

5  sensual  pleasures  (6) 

doubt  (— >3  ) 

doubt  (— »  3  ) 

desire  (7) 

‘I  am'  conceit 

ignorance  (— *  1) 

arahant  (8) 

arahant  (— ►  8) 

Tathagata  (— »  8?) 

(A  5,  7) 

(A  4-5,  7) 

Another  point  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  Pali  discourse  lists  ignorance  in  the  first 
place,78  followed  by  anger,  doubt,  and  eventually  lust.  As  ignorance  is  abandoned  with 
full  awakening,  doubt  is  overcome  with  stream-entry,  while  anger  and  lust  are  left  be¬ 
hind  with  non-return,  the  Pali  version’s  sequence  of  unearthing  items  does  not  reflect 
the  sequence  in  which  these  unwholesome  qualities  are  overcome  through  the  practice 
of  the  path.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  Chinese  versions.  Even  though  they  differ  from 
the  Pali  account  in  regard  to  which  item  is  mentioned  first,  none  of  them  adopts  a  se¬ 
quence  that  would  correspond  to  the  successive  overcoming  of  these  unwholesome 
qualities  during  progress  along  the  gradual  path  to  full  awakening. 
mn  1 145  The  Pali  discourse  ends  by  identifying  the  final  item  unearthed,  the  naga,  as  repre¬ 
senting  an  arahant,79  notably  the  only  out  of  the  various  items  unearthed  that  can  in¬ 
deed  be  found  in  a  termite  mound,  and  also  the  only  item  that  need  not  be  discarded.80 
The  same  identification  recurs  in  the  two  Samyukta-agama  versions  and  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  translation.81  The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  differs  from  the  other  versions,  as  it 
identifies  the  naga  with  the  Tathagata,  while  the  Brahmin  who  gives  the  instructions 
about  the  unearthing  represents  an  arahant.82  Judging  from  the  image  of  the  simile  and 


78  MN  23  at  MN  I  144.13. 

79  MN  23  at  MN  I  145,5.  On  the  role  of  ndgas  in  early  Buddhism  in  general  cf.  also  the  observations  in 
Bloss  1973,  Rawlinson  1986,  and  the  study  by  Vogel  1926:  93-165. 

80  On  the  symbolism  of  the  snake  inside  the  termite  mound  cf.  Konig  1984:  210-235. 

81  SA  1079  at  T  II  282c2,  SA2  18  at  T  II  380a4,  T  95  at  T  I  918c24  and  at  T  I  919a7. 

82  EA  39.9  at  T  II  733c20  and  at  T  II  733cl6. 
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the  testimony  of  the  other  versions,  the  role  of  the  Brahmin  as  an  instructor  would  bet¬ 
ter  fit  the  Tathagata. 

According  to  one  of  the  two  Samyukta-agama  versions  and  the  individual  translation, 
the  Buddha  told  Kurnara  Kassapa  that  he  should  retire  to  secluded  spots  and  practise 
diligently.83  While  the  Ekottarika-agama  account  does  not  mention  such  an  instruction, 
it  does  report  that  Kurnara  Kassapa  practised  diligently  and  eventually  became  an  ara- 
hant,  an  achievement  recorded  also  in  the  Pali  commentary.84 

This  suggests  that  this  series  of  images  were  the  appropriate  means  for  Kurnara  Kas¬ 
sapa’ s  progress,  instructing  him  to  meditatively  “dig”  within  himself  in  order  to  un¬ 
earth  and  then  discard  what  obstructs  the  attainment  of  awakening.85  Kurnara  Kassa¬ 
pa’ s  propensity  for  the  use  of  images  recurs  in  the  Payasi-sutta  and  its  Chinese  paral¬ 
lels,  according  to  which  he  employed  a  wealth  of  similes  in  a  discussion  with  a  sceptic 
Brahmin,86  an  ability  which  may  have  earned  him  the  position  of  being  an  outstanding 
speaker  in  the  early  Buddhist  monk  community.87 


MN  24  Rathavimta-sutta 

The  Rathavimta-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  relay  of  chariots”,  reports  a  conversation 
between  Sariputta  and  Punna  Mantaniputta  about  seven  stages  of  purification.  This  dis¬ 
course  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-agama .88 
A  few  lines  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.89 

The  Rathavimta-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  begin  with  a  group  of  monks  who,  hav-  mn  i  145 
ing  come  to  visit  the  Buddha,  praise  Punna  Mantaniputta.  The  three  versions  differ  to 
some  extent  in  their  listing  of  his  qualities  (see  table  3.4).  They  agree  that  Punna  had 
few  wishes,  was  contented,  lived  in  seclusion,  and  was  endowed  with  concentration 


83  SA  1079  at  T  II  282c5  and  T  95  at  T  I  919al2  (in  T  95  the  same  injunction  is  addressed  to  all  monks). 
SA  1079  at  T  II  282c8  and  SA2  18  at  T  II  380a6  conclude  by  repeating  the  image  given  in  the  simile,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  explanation,  in  verse  form. 

84  EA  39.9  at  T  II  733c26  and  Ps  II  134,15;  cf.  also  Ja  12  at  Ja  I  148,31.  His  full  awakening  is  also  implicit 
in  his  stanza  at  Th  202. 

85  This  series  of  mental  images  to  some  extent  brings  to  mind  modern  day  katathym  imaginative  psycho¬ 
therapy. 

86  DN  23  at  DN  II  319,15  and  its  parallels  DA  7  at  T  I  43a2  (for  a  translation  cf.  Analayo  2012c),  MA  71  at 
T  I  525c7,  and  T  45  at  T  I  831b28. 

87  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  24,28  and  its  counterpart  EA  4.6  at  T  II  558al2. 

88  The  parallels  are  MA  9  at  T  I  429c-431c,  entitled  “discourse  on  seven  chariots”,  and  EA  39.10 

at  T  II  733c-735b,  to  which  the  summary  verse  at  T  II  735bl2  similarly  refers  to  with  the  expression 
“seven  chariots”,  -fcJjiL.  MA  9  has  been  translated  by  Pasadika  2000;  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991: 
144-145,  180,  181,  and  205.  While  MN  24  and  MA  9  place  the  Buddha’s  initial  exchange  with  the 
monks  at  Rajagaha,  after  which  the  Buddha  left  for  SavatthI,  according  to  EA  39.10  he  had  already 
come  to  SavatthI  when  the  first  meeting  with  the  group  of  monks  took  place. 

89  SHT  II  163b-d  (pp.  16-19)  and  SHT  VI  1329  (p.  84,  identified  in  SHT  VIII  p.  201).  SHT  VI  1329  paral¬ 
lels  part  of  the  discussion  at  MN  I  147,  while  SHT  II  163  b-d  parallels  the  concluding  part  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  cf.  MN  I  150,1 1 . 
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and  wisdom.  They  also  make  a  point  of  indicating  that,  with  regard  to  each  of  his  posi¬ 
tive  qualities,  Punna  encouraged  others  to  develop  the  same  qualities. 

Table  3.4:  Punna’s  Qualities  in  MN  24  and  its  Parallels 


MN  24 

MA  9 

few  wishes  (1) 

few  wishes  &  contented  (— ►  1,  2) 

contented  (2) 

secluded  (— ►  3) 

secluded  (3) 

energetic  (— >  5) 

not  socializing  (4) 

right  mindfulness 

energetic  (5) 

concentrated  (— >  7) 

virtue  (6) 

wise  (— »  8) 

concentration  (7) 

influxes  destroyed  (— >  9) 

wisdom  (8) 
liberation  (9) 

knowledge  &  vision  of  liberation  (10) 

teaches  others  (— »  11) 

teaches  others  (11) 

(A  4,  6,  10) 

EA  39.10 _ 

dwells  in  forest 
begs  alms 
wears  rag  robes 
contented  (— ►  2) 
few  wishes  (—*  1) 
secluded  (— ►  3) 
protects  his  practice 
virtue  (— ►  6) 
concentration  (— >  7) 
wisdom  (— *  8) 
liberation  (— >  9) 

knowledge  &  vision  of  liberation  (— >  10) 
teaches  others  (— ►  1 1) 

4-5) _ 


According  to  the  Majjhima-nikciya  and  the  Madhyama-agama  versions,  Punna  was 
energetic,90  while  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  describes  that  he  “protects  his  prac¬ 
tice”.91  Another  difference  is  that  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  lists  right  mindful¬ 
ness  as  a  quality  of  Punna,92  whereas  the  Pali  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  versions  at  this 
point  in  their  sequence  of  qualities  mention  his  virtue.93  Consequently,  the  Madhyama- 
agama  version  proceeds  from  being  energetic  via  mindfulness  to  concentration  and 
wisdom,  while  the  other  two  versions  proceed  from  virtue  via  concentration  to  wisdom. 
The  Madhyama-agama  version  thus  follows  a  pattern  found  also  in  the  thoughts  of  a 

90  MN  24  at  MN  I  145,23:  araddhaviriyo  (Be-MN  I  199,10:  araddhaviriyo )  and  MA  9  at  T  I  430al7:  . 

91  EA  39.10  at  T  II  734al4: 

92  MA  9  at  T  I  430al7:  I BeA 

93  MN  24  at  MN  I  145,24:  sTlasampanno,  and  EA  39.10  at  T  II  734al4: 
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great  man,  recorded  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  which  similarly  adopts  the  sequence  en¬ 
ergy,  mindfulness,  concentration,  and  wisdom,94  a  sequence  that  also  corresponds  to 
the  standard  listing  of  the  five  faculties  (, indriya ).  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottari¬ 
ka-dgama  versions  instead  reflect  the  triad  morality-concentration-wisdom,  a  set  found 
frequently  in  the  early  discourses. 

This  particular  difference  is  noteworthy  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  constitute  a  pattern 
in  the  respective  collections.  The  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Mahdgosinga-sutta, 
in  the  context  of  a  list  of  qualities  of  Mahakassapa,  again  has  right  mindfulness  in  the 
place  where  the  corresponding  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-dgama  versions  men¬ 
tion  virtue.95  Similarly,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  of  a  list  of  qualities  of  the  lay- 
follower  Hatthaka  mentions  mindfulness,  whereas  its  Anguttara-nikciya  counterparts 
mention  his  virtue.96 

Another  difference  in  regard  to  Punna’s  qualities  is  that  the  Ekottarika-dgama  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Rathavinita-sutta  begins  its  listing  with  the  ascetic  practices  of  living  in  the 
forest,  subsisting  on  alms  food,  and  using  rag  robes,  none  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  or  Madhyama-agama  versions.97 

These  ascetic  practices  recur  again  in  the  list  of  the  qualities  of  Mahakassapa  in  the  Ma¬ 
hdgosinga-sutta.  Although  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Mahdgosinga-sutta 
does  not  mention  the  ascetic  practices,  the  Ekottarika-dgama  parallel  to  the  Mahdgo¬ 
singa-sutta  does  list  them.98  According  to  the  list  of  outstanding  disciples  in  the  Angut- 
tara-nikciya  and  Ekottarika-dgama ,  the  undertaking  of  the  ascetic  practices  was  indeed 
a  characteristic  quality  of  Mahakassapa,99  so  that  their  absence  from  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  description  of  this  great  disciple  is  unexpected. 

The  Rathavinita-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  relating  that  on  a  later  occasion 
Punna  came  to  visit  the  Buddha.100  After  meeting  the  Buddha,  he  went  to  a  nearby 
grove.101  Sariputta,  who  was  keen  to  meet  in  person  the  monk  whose  praises  he  had 
heard  earlier,  followed  him.102 


94  AN  8:30  at  AN  IV  229,21. 

95  MA  184  at  T  I  728c23  lists  right  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension,  TFt^tTF^.  where  MN  32  at 
MN  I  214,10  refers  to  sTlasampan.no,  and  EA  37.3  at  T  II  71  lal  1  has  jf/M.. 

96  MA  41  at  T  I  484c2  lists  eight  qualities  of  the  lay  disciple  Hatthaka,  which  include  mindfulness, 
while  virtue  is  not  mentioned.  Two  discourses  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  offer  similar  sets  of  qualities  of 
Hatthaka,  with  AN  8:23  at  AN  IV  217,4  listing  seven  qualities  and  AN  8:24  at  AN  IV  220,6  eight  quali¬ 
ties.  Both  sets  mention  his  virtue,  but  do  not  include  mindfulness.  In  this  case  the  differences  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  limited  to  mindfulness  versus  virtue.  MA  41  also  attributes  the  qualities  of  being  energetic 
and  concentrated  to  Hatthaka,  two  qualities  not  found  in  the  Pali  versions,  while  his  learnedness  and 
generosity,  mentioned  in  the  two  Pali  versions,  do  not  occur  in  MA  41. 

97  EA  39. 10  at  T  II  734a8. 

98  EA  37.3  at  T  II  71  la9  and  MN  32  at  MN  I  214,3. 

99  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  23,19  and  EA  4.2  at  T  II  557b8. 

100  According  to  MA  9  at  T  I  430bl3,  another  monk  informed  Sariputta  of  the  identity  of  Punna,  indicating 
that  he  was  the  monk  with  a  bright  skin  and  a  prominent  nose  who  was  sitting  near  the  Buddha.  Such 
details  about  Punna’s  appearance  are  not  mentioned  in  the  other  versions. 

101  Whereas  according  to  MN  24  at  MN  I  146,32  and  EA  39.10  at  T  II  734b8  Punna  went  to  the  nearby 


MN  I  146 
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MN  I  147 


MN  I  148 


MN  I  149 


Once  the  two  monks  had  spent  time  in  meditative  seclusion,  Sariputta  went  to  Punna 
to  pose  a  set  of  questions,  without  revealing  his  identity.  According  to  all  versions,  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  exchange  Punna  explicitly  declared  that,  if  he  had  known  from 
the  outset  the  identity  of  his  interlocutor,  he  would  not  have  answered  in  such  detail.103 
According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  he  would  in  fact  not  have  been  able  to 
come  out  with  even  a  single  sentence.104  That  is,  Sariputta  apparently  needed  to  conceal 
his  identity  in  order  to  be  able  to  elicit  a  detailed  explanation  by  Punna. 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  that  the  set  of  questions  asked  by  Sariputta  were 
concerned  with  seven  stages  of  purification,  inquiring  from  Punna  if  any  of  these  was 
the  aim  of  living  the  holy  life  under  the  Buddha.  In  each  case  he  received  a  negative  re¬ 
ply,  as  according  to  Punna’ s  explanation  the  aim  of  the  holy  life  is  rather  Nirvana.105 

Despite  some  differences  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation,  the  three  versions 
agree  that  Nirvana  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of  these  purifications,  yet  at  the  same 
time  these  purifications  are  required,  since  without  developing  them  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  Nirvana. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  in  all  versions  Punna  introduced  a  simile.  According  to 
this  simile,  King  Pasenadi  had  some  urgent  matter  to  settle  at  Saketa,  a  town  appar¬ 
ently  over  forty  miles  distant  from  SavatthT. 106  In  order  to  quickly  cover  this  distance, 
the  king  used  a  relay  of  seven  chariots.  Similar  to  these  seven  chariots,  the  seven  stages 
of  purification  are  the  means  to  reach  the  final  goal.107 

Regarding  these  seven  stages  of  purification,  it  is  to  some  extent  puzzling  that  in  all 
versions  Sariputta  and  Punna  appear  to  be  quite  familiar  with  a  set  of  stages  of  purifi¬ 
cation  that  recurs  in  only  one  other  Pali  discourse.108  The  Mcidhyama-dgama  version 


grove  on  the  same  day,  according  to  MA  9  at  T  I  430bl5  a  night  intervened,  after  which  Punna  and 
Sariputta  collected  and  partook  of  their  alms  food  the  next  morning,  before  approaching  the  grove  for 
meditative  seclusion. 

102  When  describing  these  events,  the  three  versions  agree  on  specifying  that  Sariputta  took  his  sitting  mat 
along  when  approaching  the  grove,  MN  24  at  MN  I  147,5:  nisTdanam  adaya ,  MA  9  at  T  I  430b20:  IX 

and  EA  39.10  at  T  II  734bl3:  JAEffilliiAff!_h;  cf.  also  above  p.  20. 

103  MN  24  at  MN  I  150,29  and  EA  39. 10  at  T  II  735b3. 

104  MA  9  at  T  I  431c  1:  f--  A  A — Af.  SHT  II  163bR6  reads  (pra)tibhdsyatah,  which  suggests  that  the  San¬ 
skrit  version  may  have  had  a  similar  statement. 

105  MN  24  at  MN  I  148,1:  anupada  parinibbana,  MA  9  at  T  I  430cl0  reads  jffifA'JlfS,  and  EA  39.10  at  T 
II  734cl0  speaks  of  A/Mf-A 

106  According  to  Vin  I  253,10,  the  distance  between  SavatthI  and  Saketa  was  six  yojanas,  according  to 
Dhp-a  I  387,1  seven  yojcmas,  and  according  to  the  travel  records  by  Faxian  (All)  in  T  2085  at  T  LI 
860b8  eight  yojcmas  (on  the  precision  of  Faxian's  measurements  cf.  Weller  1920).  A  yojana  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  distance  covered  with  one  yoke  of  oxen  in  a  day,  which  would  indeed  be  about  seven 
miles.  On  the  measurement  of  the  yojana  in  a  range  of  different  sources  cf.  Skilling  1998:  154-166. 

107  EA  39.10  at  T  II  735al3  illustrates  the  same  with  an  additional  simile:  “just  like  a  man  who  wants  to  as¬ 
cend  to  the  top  of  a  staircase  with  seven  steps,  he  has  to  use  them  in  proper  order  to  arrive”,  A 

§t±tSSA,  M  (adopting  a  A,  7C,  and  variant  reading  that  adds  A  to 

108  DN  34  at  DN  III  288,16  and  its  parallels  DA  10  at  T  I  56a23  and  T  13  at  T  I  238c25,  where  the  seven 
stages  of  purification  form  part  of  a  scheme  of  nine  stages;  for  the  relevant  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the 
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might  hold  a  solution  to  this  puzzle,  a  solution  that  suggests  itself  when  undertaking  a 
closer  examination  of  the  stalling  point  of  the  discussion  between  Sariputta  and  Punna 
Mantaniputta. 

According  to  the  Pali  account  of  their  conversation,  the  first  question,  asked  by  Sari¬ 
putta,  was  if  Punna  was  living  the  holy  life  under  the  Blessed  One.109  This  question 
seems  a  little  beside  the  point,  since  for  a  Buddhist  monk  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
ask  another  Buddhist  monk  if  he  is  living  the  holy  life  under  the  Buddha.110  The  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  version  has  the  same  question,  with  the  difference  that  according  to  its 
presentation  Sariputta  spoke  consistently  of  the  holy  life  being  lived  under  the  “recluse 
Gotama”.111  Only  at  the  end  of  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  when  asking  for  Pun¬ 
na’ s  name  and  about  to  reveal  his  own  identity,  does  Sariputta  change  expression,  us¬ 
ing  the  (for  a  B  uddhist  disciple  more  appropriate)  term  T athagata  to  refer  to  the  B  uddha. 1 1 2 

In  the  Pali  Nikayas  and  the  Chinese  Ago  mas,  only  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Buddhist  monastic  or  lay  community  employ  the  expression  “recluse  Gotama”  to  refer 
to  the  Buddha.  In  view  of  this  usage  it  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that  a  discourse 
would  depict  Sariputta  as  using  such  an  expression.  The  Madhyama-agama  presenta¬ 
tion,  therefore,  presents  the  more  difficult  or  unusual  reading.  It  would  be  easier  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  unusual  expression  “ samana  Gotama”  in  Sariputta’ s  mouth  was  changed  to 
a  more  appropriate  mode  of  address  during  the  process  of  oral  transmission,  than  to  en¬ 
visage  a  change  taking  place  in  the  opposite  way. 

The  form  of  address  used  by  Sariputta  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  receives  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  to  the  present  discourse,  which  has  preserved 
the  same  expression  “recluse”  in  the  context  of  a  question  on  the  puipose  of  purifica¬ 
tion.113  In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  Madhyama-agama  version’s  more  unusual  reading 
makes  any  sense  in  the  present  context,  a  closer  look  at  the  situation  that  would  stand 
at  the  background  of  Sariputta’ s  question  is  required. 

According  to  an  account  given  in  the  Vinaya ,  the  proper  way  of  sewing  up  and  dying 
robes  was  apparently  decided  only  at  a  later  stage  of  development  of  the  monastic 


Dasottara-sutra  cf.  Schlingloff  1962a:  18;  cf.  also  de  Jong  1979a:  262  and  271.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  seven  stages  of  purification,  with  extracts  from  the  present  study,  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2005  a. 

109  MN  24  at  MN  I  147,16:  “friend,  is  the  holy  life  lived  under  our  Blessed  One”,  bhagavati  no,  avuso, 
brahmacariyam  vussatil 

110  The  commentary,  Ps  II  155,26,  explains  that  Sariputta  asked  this  question  in  order  for  the  conversation 
to  get  started.  This  commentarial  gloss  gives  the  impression  as  if  the  commentators  were  also  puzzled 
by  this  question. 

111  MA  9  at  T  I  430b26:  (TPIS®-  The  version  of  this  question  in  EA  39.10  at  T  II  734bl8  is  of  little  help. 
An  obvious  error  is  that  it  reports  Sariputta  addressing  Punna  by  name,  even  though  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  discussion  he  asks  him  for  his  name,  as  reported  in  all  versions,  which  would  become  meaning¬ 
less  if  he  earlier  already  used  the  name.  Moreover,  the  version  of  the  question  asked  by  Sariputta  differs 
considerably  from  the  version  he  is  supposed  to  have  repeated  just  a  little  later  in  EA  39. 10  at  T  II  734c2, 
when  repeating  all  his  questions  and  the  answers  received  from  Punna. 

112  MA  9  at  T  I  43 lbl5:  ^03^. 

113  SHT  VI  1329  Bl:  [sjuddhyartham  [srajmane. 
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order. 1 14  This  suggests  that,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Buddhist  monastic  commu¬ 
nity,  its  members  may  not  have  been  easily  distinguishable  by  their  outer  appearance  as 
Buddhist  monks,  since  they  would  presumably  have  dressed  in  the  way  used  in  general 
among  recluses  and  wanderers.  This  assumption  finds  support  in  the  Civaravastu  of  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  which  reports  that  King  Bimbisara  on  one  occasion  mis¬ 
took  a  heterodox  wanderer  for  being  a  Buddhist  monk.  In  order  to  avoid  recurrence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  King  Bimbisara  approached  the  Buddha 
and  requested  him  to  lay  down  a  stipulation  concerning  robes  that  would  make  it  easier 
to  distinguish  Buddhist  monks  from  other  wanderers.115 

Punna  and  Sariputta  appear  to  have  both  been  ordained  soon  after  the  Buddha’s  awak¬ 
ening,  so  that  their  first  meeting  recorded  in  the  Rathavimta-sutta  could  have  taken 
place  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Buddhist  order.116  Thus  it  could  be  imagined  that, 
when  they  met,  Sariputta  was  not  immediately  recognizable  as  a  Buddhist  monk.  If 
Sariputta  was  not  recognizable  as  a  Buddhist  monk,  and  if  he  wanted  to  avoid  being 
asked  his  name,  which  Punna  might  have  done  if  he  had  known  his  visitor  to  be  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  monk  like  himself,  it  would  make  sense  for  Sariputta  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
not  be  recognized.  Acting  in  such  a  way,  he  would  appear  to  Punna  just  like  a  hetero¬ 
dox  wanderer  who  had  chanced  by  and  was  curious  to  find  out  more  about  the  Bud¬ 
dha’  s  teaching. 

In  such  a  situation  it  would  only  be  natural  for  Sariputta  to  use  the  expression  “re¬ 
cluse  Gotama’’,  since  by  using  the  expression  "Blessed  One”  he  would  prematurely 
give  himself  away  as  a  follower  of  the  Buddha.  That  he  had  been  successful  in  this  re¬ 
spect  becomes  evident  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  where  Pun¬ 
na  expresses  his  surprise  when  finding  out  that  the  person  he  had  been  conversing  with 
was  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha.117 

This  would  also  explain  why  Sariputta,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madh- 
yama-agama  versions,  continues  to  ask  Punna  if  any  of  the  seven  purifications  is  com¬ 
plete  Nirvana  without  clinging.  Such  a  question  does  not  fit  a  knowledgeable  Buddhist 
monk  in  conversation  with  another  Buddhist  monk.  That  moral  conduct,  for  example, 
falls  short  of  being  the  final  goal  of  the  Buddhist  path  should  have  been  fairly  well 
known  even  among  recently  ordained  Buddhist  monks.  Yet,  as  a  question  asked  by 


114  Vin  I  286,2  reports  the  Buddha  laying  down  which  colours  are  to  be  used  to  dye  robes,  and  according  to 
Vin  I  287,12  he  requested  Ananda  to  have  robes  sewn  together  conforming  to  the  pattern  of  paddy  fields 
(cf.  also  von  Hiniiber  2006:  7).  As  Ananda  became  the  Buddha’s  personal  attendant  only  about  twenty 
years  after  the  Buddha’s  awakening  (cf.  Th  1041),  the  regulations  concerning  colour  and  cut  of  robes 
would  presumably  pertain  to  a  period  that  is  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  Buddha's  awakening. 

115  Dutt  1984b:  49,18;  for  references  to  the  parallel  versions  cf.  Frauwallner  1956:  98. 

116  On  Punna’ s  early  ordination  cf.  Malalasekera  1938/1998:  222.  That  Sariputta’s  ordination  took  place  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  Buddhist  order  suggests  itself  from  Vin  I  42,37;  cf.  also  T  200  at  T  IV  255bl8, 
which  explicitly  places  the  meeting  between  Sariputta  and  Assaji,  which  led  to  Sariputta’s  going  forth 
as  a  Buddhist  monk,  soon  after  the  Buddha's  awakening,  fktsf'fyjitnfjvfj. 

117  MA  9  at  T  I  431b27:  "Now  I  have  been  discussing  with  a  disciple  of  the  Blessed  One  and  did  not  know 
if’, 
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someone  outside  of  the  Buddhist  order  this  query  would  make  sense,  since  for  an  out¬ 
sider  the  implications  of  the  Buddhist  conception  of  Nirvana  may  not  be  clear,  so  that 
he  might  well  continue  asking  if  this  Buddhist  goal  of  complete  Nirvana  without  cling¬ 
ing  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  any  of  the  seven  stages  of  purification. 

If  this  much  is  granted,  an  intriguing  perspective  emerges  concerning  the  seven  stages 
of  purification.  With  Sariputta  acting  in  such  a  way  that  Punna  was  not  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  him  as  a  Buddhist  monk,  the  type  of  terminology  used  by  him  would  also  not  be 
specific  Buddhist  terminology,  but  rather  be  such  terms  and  expressions  as  were  in 
common  use  among  recluses  and  wanderers  in  ancient  India.  To  continue  acting  like  an 
interested  outsider,  he  would  have  worded  his  questions  in  a  way  that  did  not  compro¬ 
mise  the  role  he  had  assumed. 

From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  seven  purifications  might  have  been  a  list  of  purifi¬ 
cations  commonly  discussed  and  aspired  to  among  contemporaries  in  ancient  India. 
That  is,  these  seven  stages  of  purification  could  have  been  (at  least  at  that  time)  just 
types  or  stages  of  purification  recognized  in  general  among  recluses  and  wanderers, 
instead  of  being  a  specific  Buddhist  doctrine.118 

This  would  explain  the  dearth  of  material  concerning  these  stages  of  purification  in 
other  discourses,  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  determine  their  precise  implications. 
Such  difficulties  would  only  be  natural  if  these  stages  of  purification  were  not  an  origi¬ 
nal  Buddhist  scheme  and  therefore  had  not  been  given  as  much  attention  as  other 
schemes  and  aspects  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  in  the  discourses. 

Granted  this,  what  is  specifically  Buddhist  about  this  scheme  of  purifications  would 
then  be  the  perspective  taken  in  regard  to  them.  Understood  in  this  way,  the  central 
message  of  the  RathavinTta-sutta  is  not  the  list  of  individual  purifications  as  such,  but 
the  fact  that,  while  all  of  them  are  means  to  reach  the  goal,  none  of  them  constitutes  the 
type  of  purification  envisaged  as  the  goal  of  the  holy  life:  complete  Nirvana  without 
clinging.119 


MN  25  Nivapa-sutta 

The  Nivapa-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  bait”,  employs  the  simile  of  a  deer  herd  that 
escapes  a  hunter  to  illustrate  how  a  monk  can  escape  from  Mara.  This  discourse  has  a 
parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.120 


118  Thanissaro  2002:  206  suggests  that  “perhaps  the  seven  types  of  purity  listed  in  this  discourse  were 
originally  non-Buddhist  teachings  that  ...  the  early  Buddhist  community  ...  adapted  to  their  own  pur¬ 
pose  for  showing  that  these  seven  forms  of  purity  functioned,  not  as  a  goal  of  practice,  but  as  stages 
along  the  path”. 

119  On  the  way  the  seven  stages  of  purification  were  nevertheless  adopted  in  the  Visuddhimagga  cf.  An- 
alayo  2009i:  9-11. 

120  The  parallel  is  MA  178  at  T  I  718b-720a,  which  is  entitled  “discourse  on  the  master  hunter”,  SffilS- 
MA  178  is  located  in  the  Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  at  Rajagaha,  while  MN  25  takes  place  in  Jeta's 
Grove  by  Savatthl. 
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MNI  151 


MN  I  155 


The  Nivapa-sutta  and  its  parallel  describe  in  similar  terms  the  behaviour  of  four  deer 
herds  in  regard  to  a  bait  set  out  by  a  hunter.121  The  first  three  herds  fall  prey  to  the  hunter, 
whereas  the  fourth  herd  is  able  to  escape  by  dwelling  in  an  area  out  of  the  hunter’s 
reach.  The  two  versions  agree  that  "bait”  stands  for  the  five  types  of  sense  pleasure, 
"hunter”  for  Mara,  and  “deer”  for  recluses  and  Brahmins. 

In  both  versions,  the  first  deer  herd  in  the  simile  represents  recluses  and  Brahmins 
who  are  heedless  when  partaking  of  food,  while  the  second  deer  herd  stands  for  re¬ 
cluses  and  Brahmins  who  live  in  forest  wilds,  subsisting  on  roots  and  fruits.  According 
to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  the  problem  with  these  recluses  and  Brahmins  was 
that  they  lost  their  deliverance  of  mind,  whereas  according  to  the  Madhyama-aga- 
mci  account  they  lost  their  deliverance  of  mind  and  their  deliverance  through  wis¬ 
dom.122 

In  other  discourses,  deliverance  of  the  mind  ( cetovimutti )  covers  deep  stages  of  con¬ 
centration  that  can  be  lost  again,123  but  deliverance  through  wisdom  ( pannavimutti ) 
stands  for  awakening,124  something  that  according  to  the  Theravada  tradition  will  not 
be  lost  again.  The  Sarvastivada  tradition,  however,  took  a  different  perspective  on  this 
issue,  envisaging  the  possibility  that  arahants  may  fall  away  from  the  level  of  awaken¬ 
ing  or  liberation  they  have  achieved.125  In  view  of  these  different  positions,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  reference  in  the  present  Madhyama-agama  discourse  to  deliverance  by  wis¬ 
dom  being  lost  again  is  an  expression  of  this  Sarvastivada  tenet.126  Alternatively,  the 
present  instance  could  also  be  the  result  of  a  simple  transmission  error,  where  a  refer- 


121  For  a  study  of  this  simile  cf.  Freiberger  2000a:  64-69. 

122  MA  178  at  T  I  719b2:  1M¥K, 

123  This  becomes  evident  from  the  expression  “temporary  mental  liberation”,  samayika  cetovimutti  (Ce- 

MN  III  272,32:  samayika),  in  MN  122  at  MN  III  110,31,  and  the  corresponding  ...  in  its 

Chinese  parallel  MA  191  at  T  I  738b7,  and  the  corresponding  re  shig  dus  ...  sems  mam  par  grol  ba  in 
its  Tibetan  parallel  in  Skilling  1994a:  198,7;  cf.  also  Analayo  2009r. 

124  MN  70  at  MN  I  477,33,  and  its  parallel  MA  195  at  T  I  751b20  indicate  that  panndvimutti/ifli§$&  stands 
for  full  awakening,  something  which  according  to  MN  29  at  MN  I  197,27  cannot  be  lost  again,  atthd- 
nam  etam  ...  anavakdso  yam  so  bhikkhu  tdya  asamayavimuttiyd  parihayetha.  For  a  detailed  study  of 
cetovimutti  and  pannavimutti  cf.  de  Silva  1978. 

125  This  is  the  parihanadharma  arhat,  found  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  at  Abhidh-k  6:56  in  Pradhan 
1967:  372,19.  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  129a25  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  280bl5,  or  in  the  Abhidharma- 
samuccaya,  Pradhan  1950:  86,14  and  T  1606  at  T  XXXI  753b5,  cf.  also  Rahula  1971:  145.  On  the  same 
conception  among  the  Pudgalavadins  cf.  Thien  Chau  1996/1999:  217,  on  it  in  general  cf.,  e.g.,  Bareau 
1957:  244-245. 

126  The  same  notion  can  in  fact  be  found  explicitly  in  another  discourse  in  the  same  collection,  MA  127  at 
T  I  616al8,  which  in  a  listing  of  different  noble  disciples,  distinguishes  between  an  arahant  liable  to  fall 
away  and  an  arahant  not  liable  to  fall  away,  j_P;A  and  A'iS/£-  This  discourse  does  not  have  a  Pali  coun¬ 
terpart.  The  expression  parihanadhamma  occurs  in  Pp  11,29  in  relation  to  jhdna  practice,  while  in  Pet 
32,8  this  expression  qualifies  “a  person  who  is  guidable,  [but]  who  does  not  engage  in  development”, 
neyyo  puggalo  bhavananuyogam  anuyutto,  where,  even  though  the  context  is  an  examination  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  arahant,  according  to  Nanamoli  1994:  39  note  93/5  “it  is  clear  that  the  term  as  used  here  is 
not  applied  to  an  Arahant”. 
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ence  to  deliverance  of  the  mind  has  been  accidentally  ‘completed’  by  adding  deliver¬ 
ance  through  wisdom,  as  these  two  terms  often  occur  together. 

Even  to  speak  of  these  recluses  and  Brahmins  to  be  losing  their  deliverance  of  mind, 
as  done  in  both  versions  of  the  present  discourse,  is  to  some  extent  puzzling,  because 
the  fourth  group  of  recluses  and  Brahmins  were  able  to  go  beyond  the  range  of  Mara’s 
power  through  attaining  the  jhanas. 

In  the  discourse,  ‘deliverance  of  the  mind’  is  an  umbrella  term  for  the  jhanas,  yet  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nivapa-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallel  deliverance  of  the  mind  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  go  beyond  the  range  of  Mara’s  power,  while  the  jhanas  were  sufficient  to  do 
so. 127  Hence,  one  may  wonder  what  the  difference  could  be  between  deliverance  of  the 
mind  and  the  attainment  of  the  jhanas. 

According  to  the  commentarial  explanation,  “deliverance  of  the  mind”  in  the  present 
context  refers  to  the  resolution  of  these  recluses  and  Brahmins  to  live  in  the  forest.128 
Although  this  explanation  would  yield  a  difference  between  the  second  and  the  fourth 
group  of  recluses  and  Brahmins,  it  constitutes  an  interpretation  of  the  expression  “de¬ 
liverance  of  the  mind”  ( cetovimutti )  that  differs  considerably  from  the  implication  of 
this  term  in  its  general  canonical  usage. 

The  Nivapa-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  identifying  the  third 
deer  herd  with  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  are  under  the  influence  of  views.  The  two 
versions  differ  in  regard  to  the  views  held  by  this  third  group  of  recluses  and  Brahmins. 
The  Pali  version  lists  a  standard  set  of  ten  views  that  belong  to  the  category  of  ques¬ 
tions  not  answered  by  the  Buddha  ( avydkata ),  while  the  Chinese  version  instead  lists 
the  two  views  of  existence  and  non-existence.129 

In  both  versions,  to  dwell  beyond  the  range  of  Mara  -  corresponding  to  the  fourth 
deer  herd’s  dwelling  beyond  the  hunter’s  reach  -  is  reached  by  developing  deeper 
stages  of  concentration,  such  as  the  four  jhanas,  the  four  immaterial  attainments,  and 
the  attainment  of  cessation,  together  with  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.130  The  Madh- 
yama-agama  version  also  mentions  the  four  brahmavihdras  as  concentrative  attain¬ 
ments  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Mara.131 


127  The  theme  of  going  beyond  Mara’s  power  through  deeper  stages  of  concentration  recurs  in  AN  9:39  at 
AN  IV  434,16,  according  to  which  with  the  immaterial  attainments  a  monk  goes  beyond  the  range  of 
Mara,  antam  akasi  rndrarn,  apadam  vadhitvd  mdracakkhum,  adassanam  goto  pdpimato  (Se-AN  IV 
452,17:  apadam  bhanditva),  a  passage  that  uses  the  same  expressions  as  found  in  MN  25  at  MN I  159,14 
(here  for  the  first  jhana).  AN  9:39  at  AN  IV  434,1  also  takes  up  the  four  jhanas,  although  in  this  case  it 
uses  a  somewhat  different  formulation,  according  to  which  with  attainment  of  the  jhanas  a  monk  no 
longer  has  any  dealings  with  Mara,  akaranfyo  marassa. 

128  Ps  II  162,19. 

129  MA  178  at  T  I  719b23: 

130  MN  25  at  MN  I  160,12  indicates  that  with  the  attainment  of  cessation  one  has  “gone  beyond  attachment 
in  the  world”,  tinno  loke  visattikam  (Se-MN  I  311,16:  loko),  a  specification  not  explicitly  made  in  MA 
178. 

131  MA  178  at  T  I  720al2.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  30  notes  this  as  one  of  several  instances  where  a  Chi¬ 
nese  discourse  “lays  more  stress  on  this  practice  than  its  counterpart  in  Pali”. 


MNI  157 


MNI  159 
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MNI  161 


MN  26  Ariyapariyesana-sutta 132 

The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  noble  quest”,  presents  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  account  of  the  Buddha’s  quest  for  awakening.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in 
the  Madhyama-cigama. 133  A  few  parts  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in 
Sanskrit  fragments.134 

The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  begins  by  relating  that  a  group  of  monks  had  approached 
Ananda  and  expressed  their  wish  to  hear  a  discourse  from  the  Buddha.  In  reply,  Anan- 
da  told  them  to  go  to  Rammaka’s  hermitage.  The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  continues  by 
reporting  that  the  Buddha  went  with  Ananda  to  the  Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother  for  the 
day’s  abiding.  The  Madhyama-cigama  version  sets  in  only  at  this  point  of  events,  once 
the  Buddha  and  Ananda  are  already  in  the  Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother.135 

The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  report  that  the  Buddha 
spent  the  day’s  abiding  in  the  Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother  and  then  went  with  Ananda  to 
take  a  bath,  at  the  completion  of  which  Ananda  invited  the  Buddha  to  come  to  Ramma¬ 
ka’s  hermitage.136 

The  two  versions  record  the  Buddha’s  arrival  at  Rammaka’s  hermitage  and  his  initial 
conversation  with  the  monks  in  similar  terms,137  after  which  both  versions  take  up  the 
two  types  of  quest,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble  one.138 


132  B'-MN  I  216,1  and  Se-MN  I  312,1  have  the  title  Pasarasi-sutta,  “the  discourse  on  the  heap  of  snares”; 
cf.  also  below  note  235. 

133  The  parallel  is  MA  204  at  T  I  775c-778c  and  has  the  title  “discourse  at  Rammaka’s  [hermitage]”,  fjjlp 
IS,  employing  as  title  the  name  of  the  Brahmin  in  whose  hermitage  the  discourse  is  located.  MA  204 
has  been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  33,  63,  153-159,  and  245-250;  cf.  also  An- 
alayo  2011a.  An  examination  of  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  from  different  perspectives  can  be  found  in 
Walters  1999.  For  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  184. 

134  The  fragments  are  SHT  I  769  (no.  97  and  98  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  48;  cf.  also  SHT  X  p.  414),  SHT  V 
1332a  (p.  227,  cf.  also  SHT  VI  p.  225  and  SHT  VII  p.  292),  SHT  V  1714  (pp.  266-267),  SHT  VI  1493 
(p.  161,  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  p.  206),  SHT  X  3917  (p.  217),  and  SHT  X  3920  (p.  218).  SHT  V  1332a, 
SHT  VI  1493,  and  SHT  X  3917  have  preserved  counterparts  to  the  introductory  narration  at  MN  I  161. 
SHT  I  769,  SHT  V  1714,  and  SHT  X  3920  correspond  to  the  Buddha’s  reflection  whom  he  should 
teach  and  his  meeting  with  a  wanderer  at  MN  I  169-171. 

135  MA  204  at  T  I  775cl3  does  report  that  Ananda  invited  the  other  monks  to  Rammaka’s  hermitage,  with¬ 
out,  however,  giving  any  reason  for  this  invitation. 

136  These  events  are  also  recorded  in  SHT  V  1332a  and  SHT  VI  1493.  The  same  introductory  narration  - 
covering  the  Buddha's  stay  at  Jeta’s  Grove,  his  begging  alms  in  SavatthI,  his  going  with  Ananda  to  the 
Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother  for  the  day’s  abiding,  and  his  approaching  the  Eastern  Bathing  Place  to  take  a 
bath  in  the  evening  -  recurs  as  the  introduction  to  another  discourse,  AN  6:43  at  AN  III  344,18.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  discourse  proceeds  differently,  as  it  records  how  the  Buddha  explained  to  Udayl  what 
constitutes  a  real  naga. 

137  According  to  MA  204  at  T  I  775c28,  the  monks  told  the  Buddha  that  they  had  been  “discussing  the 
Dharma”,  while  the  corresponding  passage  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  161,27  specifies  that  the  topic  of 
their  discussion  had  been  the  Buddha,  bhagavantam  eva  ...  drabbha  dhammi  katha.  For  the  monks  to 
be  speaking  about  the  Buddha  would  provide  a  good  reason  for  him  to  give  an  autobiographical  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  quest  for  awakening,  thereby  taking  up  a  topic  already  broached  by  the  monks. 
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In  its  exposition  of  the  ignoble  quest,  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  indicates  that  gold 
and  silver  are  subject  to  birth,  old  age,  and  defilement.139  Instead  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
Madhyama-agama  version  speaks  of  money  and  jewellery,  which  it  considers  to  be 
subject  to  old  age  and  defilement,  and  also  subject  to  disease,  death,  and  sorrow.140  It  is 
perhaps  not  self-evident  how  gold  and  silver,  or  else  money  and  jewellery,  could  be 
subject  to  all  these  predicaments.  An  attempt  at  interpretation  could  be  developed  with 
the  help  of  a  simile  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  and  its  Samyukta-dgama  parallel,  which 
describes  how  removing  impurities  will  lead  to  a  gradual  refinement  of  gold.141 

This  description  would  indicate  in  what  way  gold  and  silver  can  be  considered  sub¬ 
ject  to  defilement.  The  successful  production  of  pure  gold  and  silver  could  then  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  their  ‘birth’,  their  loss  of  lustre  through  use  as  jewellery  might  be  their  re¬ 
spective  ‘disease’  or  ‘old  age’,  and  their  final  breaking  apart  might  be  their  respective 
‘death’.142  Since  inanimate  things  like  gold  and  silver,  or  else  jewellery  and  money, 
cannot  be  affected  by  sorrow,  their  reckoning  as  subject  to  sorrow  should  perhaps  be 
understood  to  point  to  the  sorrow  their  loss  would  cause  to  their  owners. 

The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  presenting  the  corresponding 
noble  quest  as  the  rationale  for  the  Buddha’s  going  forth.143  Similar  to  the  account 


138  Bama  1967:  205  relates  the  contrast  between  the  noble  quest  through  going  forth  and  the  ignoble  quest 
for  sons  and  wealth  to  a  similar  contrast  that  revolves  around  the  same  concept  of  esana  in  the  Brhad- 
dranyaka  Upanisad  4.4.22:  te  ha  sma  putraisanayas  ca  vittaisanayas  ca  lokaisandyas  ca  vyutthdya, 
atha  bhiksa-caryam  caranti ,  translated  by  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992:  279  as  “they,  having  risen  above 
the  desire  for  sons,  the  desire  for  wealth,  the  desire  for  worlds,  led  the  life  of  a  mendicant”. 

139  Unlike  the  Be,  Ce,  and  Ee,  Se-MN  I  315,1+6+12  includes  gold  and  silver  also  in  its  exposition  of  what  is 
subject  to  disease,  death,  and  sorrow. 

140  MA  204  at  T  I  776a7,  which  in  its  exposition  does  not  take  up  the  issue  of  being  subject  to  birth  at  all. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  quests  recurs  as  a  discourse  of  its  own  in  AN  4:252  at  AN  II  247,17 
and  in  T  765  at  T  XVII  679b23.  AN  4:252  and  T  765  agree  with  MA  204  on  not  including  birth  in  their 
exposition  of  the  ignoble  quest,  thereby  differing  from  MN  26  at  MN  I  161,36,  which  does  mention 
being  subject  to  birth,  jatidhamma.  While  AN  4:252  does  not  draw  out  the  details  of  the  two  quests, 
such  a  detailed  treatment  can  be  found  in  T  765  at  T  XVII  679b28,  which  agrees  with  MA  204  on  reck¬ 
oning  gold  and  silver  to  be  subject  to  old  age,  disease,  death,  sorrow,  and  defilement.  MA  204  at  T  I 
776al6  also  differs  from  MN  26  in  that  it  concludes  its  exposition  of  the  ignoble  quest  with  the  procla¬ 
mation  that  in  this  way  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  Nirvana. 

141  The  simile  in  AN  3:100  at  AN  I  253,17  and  its  parallel  SA  1246  at  T  II  341b26  illustrates  the  gradual 
removal  of  impurities  from  the  mind  by  describing  how  a  goldsmith  gradually  removes  impurities  from 
gold,  an  image  also  found  in  the  Yogdcarabhumi,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  343cl7;  cf.  also  Dhp  239. 

142  Although  the  definitions  of  birth,  old  age,  and  death,  given,  e.g.,  in  MN  9  at  MN  I  49,20  and  MN  I  50,5, 
clearly  indicate  that  these  three  terms  refer  to  three  stages  in  the  life  of  a  living  being,  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  suggests  that  the  same  terms  are  also  used  in  a  more  metaphorical  way  in  the  early  discourses.  An¬ 
other  instance  of  such  a  usage  can  be  found  in  Vibh  144,10,  which  in  the  context  of  an  application  of 
dependent  arising  (paticca  samuppada)  to  mind  moments  speaks  of  the  “birth”,  jdti,  and  the  “old  age 
and  death”,  jaramarana,  of  a  state  of  mind;  cf.  also  Analayo  2008c:  94. 

143  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  276,7  or  in  Senart  1890:  197,16  provides  an  additional  perspective  on 
the  bodhisattva’s  noble  quest,  described  in  MN  26  and  MA  204.  It  reports  that,  soon  after  going  forth, 
the  bodhisattva  met  a  Brahmin  rsi  who  questioned  the  bodhisattva  about  the  nature  of  his  quest.  The 
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given  in  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta,  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  also  indicates  that  the 
bodhisattva’s  reflection  on  birth,  old  age,  disease,  and  death  motivated  him  to  go  forth.144 
The  MahTsasaka  Vinaya,  the  Mahavastu  of  the  Mahasanghika-Lokottaravada  Vinaya, 
and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  present  the  same  moti¬ 
vation  with  the  help  of  the  well-known  legend  about  the  bodhisattva’ s  four  encounters 
with  an  old  man,  a  diseased  man,  a  dead  man,  and  a  recluse.145 

Notably,  this  account  shows  some  internal  inconsistencies  in  each  of  these  three  Vi- 
nayas.  The  MahTsasaka  Vinaya  reports  that  the  bodhisattva,  when  still  young,  already 
had  a  desire  to  go  forth.146  When  reporting  his  fourth  encounter  with  a  recluse,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  MahTsasaka  Vinaya  the  bodhisattva  asked  his  coachman  to  explain  what 
‘going  forth’  means,147  a  question  that  would  make  little  sense  if  at  an  earlier  point  of 
his  life  he  already  had  the  wish  to  go  forth  himself. 

The  Mahavastu  precedes  the  bodhisattva’s  four  encounters  by  reporting  that  at  an 
earlier  point  of  time,  when  informing  his  father  of  his  wish  to  go  forth,  the  bodhisattva 
expressed  his  insight  into  the  inescapability  of  old  age,  disease,  and  death,  a  report  that 
would  render  the  episode  of  the  four  encounters  redundant.148 

According  to  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  in  reply  to  the  bodhisattva’ s  inquiry  after  the 
implication  of  being  old  or  sick  during  the  first  and  second  encounter,  his  coachman  in¬ 
formed  him  that  to  be  old  or  to  be  sick  means  that  one  might  die  soon.149  The  bodhi¬ 
sattva  apparently  understood  this  reply,  since,  instead  of  asking  about  the  meaning  of 
“death”,  he  asked  if  he  was  also  subject  to  the  same  predicament.  When  in  his  next  en¬ 
counter  the  bodhisattva  saw  a  coipse,  he  asked  his  driver  what  “death”  means,  the  not 
knowing  of  which  would  have  rendered  the  replies  he  received  during  the  previous  out¬ 
ings  meaningless.150 

The  internal  inconsistencies  found  in  each  of  these  three  Vinaya  texts  reveal  the  com¬ 
posite  nature  of  this  legend.  A  starting  point  for  the  coming  into  being  of  this  tale  could 
perhaps  be  found  in  a  discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  and  its  parallel  in  the  Madhya- 
ma-dgama ,151  These  two  discourses  record  the  bodhisattva’s  reflection  that  worldlings 


bodhisattva  replied:  “where  everything  no  [longer]  comes  to  be,  where  everything  ceases,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  appeased,  that  track  I  seek”,  yatra  sarvam  na  bhavate,  yatra  sarvam  nirudhyate,  yatropasamya- 
te  sarvam,  tat  padam  prdrthayamy  aham. 

144  T  1428  at  T  XXII  779c  12. 

145  An  otherwise  similar  account  in  the  Chinese  Udana  collection  differs  in  so  far  as  it  mentions  only  three 
encounters  (old  age,  disease,  and  death),  so  that  here  the  bodhisattva’s  decision  to  go  forth  comes  with¬ 
out  an  external  prompting  by  seeing  a  recluse,  cf.  T  212  at  T  IV  620b9. 

146  T  1421  at  T  XXII  101b20: 

147  T  1421  at  T  XXII  101cl7:  {nJgSltBlir?  Bareau  1962:  20  notes  this  internal  inconsistency  and  concludes 
that  the  bodhisattva’s  desire  to  go  forth  belongs  to  an  older  textual  stratum  that  escaped  editorial  eras¬ 
ing  when  the  later  account  of  his  four  encounters  was  introduced. 

148  Basak  1965:  197,12  and  205,9  or  Senart  1890:  141,7  and  146,12. 

149  Gnoli  1977:  65,25  and  68,12, 

150  Gnoli  1977:  70,21:  ka  esa,  sarathe,  mrto  nama? 

151  AN  3:38  at  AN  I  145,21  and  its  parallel  MA  117  at  T  I  608a3.  According  to  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/ 
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react  with  disgust  and  aversion  when  they  see  someone  else  subject  to  old  age,  disease, 
and  death,  even  though  they  are  themselves  subject  to  the  same  predicaments.  As  the 
bodhisattva  realized  that  he  was  himself  subject  to  old  age,  disease,  and  death,  what¬ 
ever  pride  he  had  in  being  endowed  with  youth,  health,  and  life  completely  disappeared. 
These  two  discourses  thus  cover  the  same  themes  that  recur  with  considerable  narrative 
embellishment  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  the  Mahavastu,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu. 

The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  together  with  the  mni 
Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  and  the  Mahavastu, 152  note  that  the  bodhisattva  went  forth 
against  the  wish  of  his  weeping  parents.153  The  same  is  also  reported  in  Sanskrit  frag- 


2005:  1342  note  1207,  AN  3:38  could  be  the  nucleus  out  of  which  the  legendary  account  developed. 
Weller  1928b:  169  suggests  that  the  development  of  this  account  could  have  been  inspired  by  early  at¬ 
tempts  to  represent  the  bodhisattva’ s  insight  into  these  predicaments  of  life  in  art,  which  needed  to  cre¬ 
ate  symbolic  representations  in  order  to  render  his  insight  into  these  predicaments  visible. 

152  MN  26  at  MN  I  163,29,  MA  204  at  T  I  776b3,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  779cl5,  and  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak 
1965:  165,8  (cf.  also  p.  96,10)  or  in  Senart  1890:  117,19  (cf.  also  p.  68,20).  This  part  of  MN  26  recurs 
in  MN  85  at  MN  II  93  and  in  MN  100  at  MN  II  212.  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  224,7  or  in  Senart 
1890:  159,3  also  has  the  legendary  account  of  the  bodhisattva’s  secret  flight  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
in  what  in  this  work  forms  an  additional  account  of  the  great  renunciation.  This  tale  is  also  found  in  the 
Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  102al0.  Bareau  1962:  23  draws  attention  to  an  inconsistency  in 
the  Mahlsasaka  account,  which  in  T  1421  at  T  XXII  102a25  describes  how  the  bodhisattva  handed  over 
his  clothes  to  his  attendant  Chanda,  but  then  in  T  1421  at  T  XXII  102b9,  once  Chanda  had  left,  narrates 
how  the  bodhisattva  gave  his  costly  clothing  away  again,  this  time  to  a  hunter  in  exchange  for  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  dress. 

153  MN  26  at  MN  I  163,29  describes  that  the  bodhisattva  went  forth  even  though  his  “mother  and  father 

were  weeping  with  tearful  faces”,  matapitunnam  assumukhdnam  rudantanam  (Be-MN  I  219,30  and  Se- 
MN  I  318,2:  matapitunam,  Se  also  reads  rodantanam),  a  description  found  similarly  in  DN  4  at  DN  I 
115,17,  DN  5  at  DN  I  131,29,  MN  36  at  MN  I  240,26,  MN  85  at  MN  II  93,19,  MN  95  at  MN  II  166,30, 
and  MN  100  at  MN  II  212,1  (on  the  contrast  between  the  motif  of  the  mother’s  crying  when  the  bodhi¬ 
sattva  went  forth  and  her  supposed  death  seven  days  after  giving  birth  to  him  cf.  also  Analayo  2012g 
and  Bareau  1974a:  250).  The  same  is  recorded  in  DA  22  at  T  I  95bl9  and  DA  23  at  T  I  98a20  (parallels 
to  DN  4  and  DN  5):  “[his]  father  and  mother  wept”,  5 7-flJ ...  and  in  MA  204  at  T  I  776b3  (parallel 
to  MN  26):  “[his]  father  and  mother  cried”,  a  circumstance  also  reported  in  the  Dharmagup¬ 

taka  Vinaya ,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  779cl5,  and  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  96,10  and  165,8  or  in  Se¬ 
nart  1890:  68,20  and  117,19.  An  exception  to  this  pattern  is  fragment  331r6  in  Liu  2009:  50,  which  re¬ 
fers  to  the  relatives  in  general,  reading  akamakanam  jndtinam  sd[sruka]nthdnam  [ ru jdantamukhanam. 
A  minor  but  perhaps  nevertheless  noteworthy  circumstance  is  that  the  above-mentioned  Chinese  ver¬ 
sions  mention  the  father  first,  whereas  the  Pali  passages  and  the  Mahavastu  mention  the  mother  first. 
Horner  1930/1990:  6  notes  the  general  precedence  of  the  mother  in  the  Pali  compound  for  parents,  md- 
ta-pitu,  and  suggests  that  this  could  point  to  “some  ancient  forgotten  social  organisation,  where  mother- 
right  and  mother-rule  were  dominant  features”;  cf.  also  Gunther  1944:  78  note  1,  Karunaratna  2003a: 
44,  and  Young  2004:  44,  who  suggests  that  this  “grammatical  precedence  ...  points  to  the  prominence  of 
the  mother  in  South  Asia”  (on  the  eminent  role  of  the  mother  in  modern  Sinhalese  Buddhism  cf.  Gom- 
brich  1972).  Young  2004:  55  note  66  also  points  out  that  the  same  pattern  can  be  seen  in  the  listing  of 
the  five  heinous  crimes,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  115  at  MN  III  64,30,  where  matricide  comes  before  patricide.  The 
same  difference  in  sequence  between  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  recurs  in  several  other  contexts,  such 
as  MN  93  at  MN  II  153,15:  mdtu  pi  sadiso  pitu  pi  sadiso  and  its  parallel  MA  151  at  T  I  665a29:  yC , 

sTl'fl.-fT  MN  1 15  at  MN  III  64,30:  mataram  jivitd  voropeyya  ...  pitaram  jivita  voropeyya  and  its  parallel 
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ments  paralleling  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta,  which  contain  a  counterpart  to  this  part  of 
the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta. 154 

While  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  next  turns  to  the  bodhisattva’s  meeting  with  Alara 
Kalama  and  Uddaka  Ramaputta,15:i  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Ariyapariye- 
sana-sutta  precedes  the  same  by  describing  that  the  bodhisattva  developed  self-restraint 
and  purity,  a  point  also  made  in  the  Sanskrit  fragments  paralleling  the  Mahasaccaka- 


MA  181  at  T  I  724a2:  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  72,1 1 :  atthi  matd  atthi  pita  and  its  parallel  MA  189  at 

T  I  735c20:  SIWM.  where  the  Tibetan  parallel  also  mentions  the  father  first,  cf.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa, 
nyu  44b2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  84a3:  pha  yod  do,  ma  yod  do,  MN  130  at  MN  III  179,33:  n’  eva  mdtard  katam 
na  pitard  katam  and  its  parallel  MA  64  at  T  I  504al0:  Precedence  to  the  mother  is  given  also 

in  a  Tocharian  fragment,  THT  2375q.a2  in  Peyrot  2008:  121,  which  reads  mdtdr  pb(tar),  counterpart  to 
Dhp  294-295:  mataram  pitaram  hantvd,  cf.  also  the  Udana-(varga)  33.61-62  in  Bernhard  1965:  494- 
495.  An  exception  to  this  pattern  is  MN  86  at  MN  II  102,8,  where  Angulimala  mentions  first  his  father 
and  then  his  mother  when  describing  his  parentage,  a  sequence  also  found  in  the  parallel  EA  38.6  at  T  II 
720c  19,  so  that  in  this  instance  both  versions  appropriately  reflect  the  patrilinear  descent  that  character¬ 
ized  ancient  Indian  society.  In  fact,  in  other  instances  of  descriptions  of  comparable  pairs  (with  each 
member  having  the  same  syllable  count)  the  male  usually  precedes  the  female,  as  can  be  seen  in  DN  14 
at  DN  II  26,14:  devo  va  devi  va,  DN  32  at  DN  III  203,7+9:  yakkhapotako  va  yakkhapotikd  va  ...  gan- 
dhabbo  va  gandhabbi  va,  MN  35  at  MN  I  234,9:  kumarakd  va  kumdrikd  va,  and  in  MN  73  at  MN  I 
493,19:  upasakd  ca  ...  upasika  ca.  Usually,  it  is  only  when  the  syllable  count  of  such  pairs  differs  and 
the  law  of  waxing  syllables  makes  itself  felt  that  a  term  with  less  syllables  takes  precedence  over  a  term 
with  more  syllables  even  though  this  involves  putting  the  female  before  the  male,  as  for  example  in 
MN  5  at  MN  I  32,26:  itthi  va  puriso  va  (for  examples  of  the  same  pattern  in  other  ancient  Indian  texts 
cf.  Caland  1931:  62).  According  to  Warder  1963/1991:  97,  in  dvanda  compounds  “the  more  important 
or  leading  object,  if  any,  sometimes  occupies  the  second  position,  which  is  normally  the  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pali”,  for  which  he  gives  the  examples  candima-suriya,  samana-brdhmand,  sdriputta-moggalld- 
nam  and  patta-cTvaram.  While  the  case  of  candima-suriya  is  similar  to  matd-pitu,  in  that  here  too  the 
female  (moon)  precedes  the  male  (sun),  the  other  examples  do  not  seem  to  illustrate  his  suggestion  too 
well.  In  the  case  of  samana-brdhmand,  just  as  the  discourses  usually  list  the  warriors  before  the  Brah¬ 
mins,  so  too  they  list  recluses  before  Brahmins,  the  Buddha  being  a  recluse  and  a  warrior  himself,  so 
that  in  this  instance  the  more  important  of  the  pair  seems  to  come  first.  In  regard  to  Sariputta  and  (Ma- 
ha-)moggallana,  judging  from  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  557,  Ud  2.8  at  Ud  17,29,  and  Th  1083  a  case  could  be  made 
for  considering  Sariputta  to  be  the  more  important  one  of  the  two  chief  disciples.  In  the  case  of  patta- 
cTvara,  the  law  of  waxing  syllables  would  be  responsible  for  the  sequence  of  these  two  words.  Thus 
Warder's  explanation  does  not  seem  to  be  backed  up  by  the  examples  he  selected.  In  fact,  according  to 
varttika  3  on  Panini  2.2.34  in  Vasu  1891/1997:  273.  in  dvandva  compounds  the  first  member  holds  the 
place  of  honour.  Regarding  the  compound  mdtd-pitu,  Be-Sadd  I  73  suggests  that  the  sequence  mata-pitu 
is  adopted  due  to  an  euphonic  reason,  since  to  adopt  the  sequence  pitd-mdta  would  not  be  respecting  or 
honouring  the  arrangement  of  sounds,  saddaracana  apujamya.  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese  translations, 
perhaps  this  order  was  then  reversed,  in  line  with  the  observation  by  Paul  1980:  217  that  in  order  “to 
accommodate  the  Confucian  norms,  Buddhist  texts  were  changed  to  reflect  the  subordinate  position  of 
women  in  traditional  Chinese  society”,  cf.  also  Guang  Xing  2005:  98  note  12.  who  similarly  suggests 
that  the  precedence  given  to  the  father  in  Chinese  translations  could  reflect  the  influence  of  Confucian 
thought. 

154  Fragment  331r6-332v5  in  Liu  2009:  50-52  (the  Pali  parallel  to  these  fragments,  MN  36  at  MN  I  240,26, 
abbreviates,  referring  back  to  the  full  text  given  in  MN  26). 

155  Be-M  I  221,19  spells  the  latter's  name  as  Udaka. 
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sutta.156  The  Divyavadana,  the  Lalitavistara ,157  the  Mahavastu,  the  Sanghabhedavastu, 
and  the  Pali  commentary  to  the  TherTgdthd  report  that  the  bodhisattva  visited  other  her- 
mit(s)  before  meeting  Alara  Kalama,  thereby  also  indicating  that  he  undertook  some 
spiritual  training  before  placing  himself  under  Alara’ s  tutelage.158 

According  to  the  Ariyapariyesand-sutta’ s  account,  the  bodhisattva  first  learned  theo¬ 
retical  aspects  of  Alara  Kalama’ s  teaching.  This  much  accomplished,  he  asked  Alara 
Kalama  about  the  latter’s  practical  experience,  in  reply  to  which  Alara  Kalama  de¬ 
scribed  the  sphere  of  nothingness.159  The  Madhyama-dgcima  version  does  not  record 
that  the  bodhisattva  learned  theoretical  aspects  of  Alara  Kalama’ s  teaching.  According 
to  its  presentation,  Alara  Kalama  straightaway  informed  the  bodhisattva  about  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness,  achieved  by  completely  surmounting  the  sphere 
of  [infinite]  consciousness.160  The  same  is  the  case  for  the  Sanskrit  fragments  parallel¬ 
ing  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta. 161 

The  Ariyapariyesand-sutta,  its  Madhyama-dgama  counterpart,  and  the  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ments  paralleling  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta  report  that  the  bodhisattva  set  out  to  reach  the 
same  realization,  reflecting  that  he  had  the  same  mental  qualities  as  Alara  Kalama. 
While  according  to  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit  versions  these  mental  qualities  comprise  the 
five  faculties  ( indriya ),162  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  lists  only  confidence,  energy, 


156  While  MA  204  at  T  I  776b5  reads  !!□  ,  fragment  331r7  in  Liu  2009:  50 

reads  kciyena  samvrto  viharami  vaca  aj[T]va[m]  ca  pa[ris]odha[ya]mi. 

157  Oldenberg  1882:  115  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Lalitavistara  changes  narrative  voice  when  re¬ 
porting  the  bodhisattva’ s  training  under  Alara  Kalama.  While  other  parts  of  the  Lalitavistara  refer  to 
the  bodhisattva  in  the  third  person,  iti  hi  bhiksavo  bodhisattvo,  cf.,  e.g.,  Lefmann  1902:  238,12  or  Vaidya 
1958b:  174,11,  the  present  part  is  formulated  in  the  first  person  singular,  tato  ’ham  bhiksavo ,  cf.  Lef¬ 
mann  1902:  238,19  or  Vaidya  1958b:  174,16,  a  change  already  noticed  by  Weller  1915:  30.  This  shows 
that  the  Lalitavistara  incorporates  material  from  different  textual  layers,  at  times  apparently  preserving 
early  passages  in  a  fairly  original  form.  The  same  holds  for  the  Mahavastu,  whose  composite  nature  has 
been  examined  by  various  scholars,  cf.,  e.g.,  Barth  1899,  Charpentier  1909:  33,  de  La  Vallee  Poussin 
1915a,  Hiraoka  2002/2003,  Law  1930b:  15,  Oldenberg  1912a,  Rahula  1978:  13-16,  Windisch  1909, 
Winternitz  1920/1968:  187-193,  and  Yuyama  2001:  xvi-xxx;  for  a  survey  of  publications  related  to  the 
Mahavastu  in  general  cf.  id.  1968. 

158  Cowell  1886:  391,27  or  Vaidya  1999:  250,10,  Lefmann  1902:  238,5  or  Vaidya  1958b:  174,6,  Basak 
1965:  272,9  or  Senart  1890:  195,12,  Gnoli  1977:  96,18,  Thi-a  2,  and  Bu  ston’s  “History  of  Buddhism” 
in  Obermiller  1932/1986:  31. 

159  MN  26  at  MN  I  164,15.  The  depth  of  Alara  Kalama’ s  concentration  is  described  in  DN  16  at  DN  II 
130,1 1 ;  cf.  also  DA  2  at  T  I  19al  1,  T  5  at  T  I  168b3,  T  6  at  T  I  183cl5,  T  7  at  T  I  197cl2,  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment  S  360  folio  189R6  to  folio  190V4  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  27,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Wald- 
schmidt  1951:  271,1.  AN  3:124  at  AN  I  277,9  mentions  a  fellow  student  of  the  bodhisattva,  which  the 
commentary  Mp  II  375,3  explains  to  be  a  reference  to  the  time  of  the  bodhisattva’s  discipleship  under 
Alara  Kalama. 

160  MA  204  at  T  I  776bl2.  Thus  MA  204  has  no  counterpart  to  the  reference  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  164,5  to 
theravada  as  an  aspect  of  the  theoretical  teachings  that  the  bodhisattva  had  learned;  on  this  reference  cf. 
also  Guruge  2003:  340;  on  the  term  Theravada  in  general  cf.,  e.g.,  Skilling  2009c. 

161  Fragment  331vl  in  Liu  2009:  51. 

162  MN  26  at  MN  I  164,16  and  fragment  331vl-2  in  Liu  2009:  51. 
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and  wisdom,  thereby  not  including  mindfulness  and  concentration.163  Since  mindful¬ 
ness  and  concentration  are  required  to  reach  deeper  levels  of  concentration,  the  Pali 
and  Sanskrit  listings  of  mental  qualities  appeal'  to  offer  a  more  complete  presentation. 

According  to  all  three  accounts,  the  bodhisattva  soon  was  able  to  attain  the  sphere  of 
nothingness,  for  which  sake,  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account  and  the  San¬ 
skrit  fragments,  he  had  diligently  practised  in  solitude  and  seclusion.164  When  the  bo¬ 
dhisattva  informed  Alara  Kalama  of  the  realization  he  had  attained,  Alara  Kalama  in¬ 
vited  the  bodhisattva  to  become  the  co-leader  of  their  group.  Since  the  attainment  of 
the  sphere  of  nothingness  was  not  the  final  goal  he  was  searching  for,  according  to  all 
versions  the  bodhisattva  decided  to  leave  Alara  Kalama.165 

The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  the  Lalitavistara,  the  Mahdvastu ,  and  the  Sanghabheda- 
vastu  also  do  not  report  that  the  bodhisattva  learned  theoretical  aspects  of  Alara  Kala- 
ma’s  teaching,  thereby  agreeing  with  the  Madhyama-agama  account  and  the  Sanskrit 
fragments  paralleling  the  Mahdsaccaka-sutta.166  An  exception  to  this  is  the  Buddhaca- 
rita,  which  reports  the  theory  imparted  by  him  in  detail.167 

The  Lalitavistara  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  list  all  five  mental  faculties,168  thereby 
agreeing  with  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  the  Sanskrit  fragments  paralleling  the  Ma¬ 
hdsaccaka-sutta.  The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  however,  mentions  only  the  set  of  three 


163  MA  204  at  T  I  776bl5;  cf.  also  Bronkhorst  1993/2000:  75.  Dutt  1940:  639  comments  that  the  reference 
to  saddhci  in  the  present  context  stands  for  “confidence  in  his  abilities  to  develop  the  powers  necessary 
to  achieve  his  object”.  Tilakaratne  1997:  608  notes  that  the  attribution  of  saddhci  to  Alara  Kalama  and 
later  on  also  to  Uddaka  Ramaputta  shows  that  the  conception  of  saddhci  was  not  confined  to  “belief  in 
the  Buddha,  dhamma  and  the  sangha”.  On  sraddha  in  ancient  Indian  literature  cf.,  e.g.,  Kohler  1948/1973. 

164  MA  204  at  T  I  776bl9  and  fragment  331v3-4  in  Liu  2009:  51. 

165  MN  26  at  MN  I  165,13,  MA  204  at  T  I  776c  1,  and  fragment  331v8-332rl  in  Liu  2009:  51. 

166  T  1428  at  T  XXII  780bl0,  Lefmann  1902:  238,21  or  Vaidya  1958b:  174,17,  Basak  1965:  166,5  or  Se- 
nart  1890:  118,8,  and  Gnoli  1977:  97,6.  The  Lalitavistara  and  the  Mahdvastu  indicate  that  Arada  Kala¬ 
ma  was  residing  at  Vaisall,  while  Uddraka  Ramaputra  was  staying  at  Rajagrha,  cf.  also  Feer  1866:  99, 
although  Wynne  2007:  13  suggests  that  Alara  Kalama  may  have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Kapilavatthu. 

167  Buddhacarita  stanzas  12:16-42  in  Johnston  1936/1995a:  130-133.  Nakamura  1979:  275  comments  that 

in  these  stanzas  Alara  “is  found  to  voice  Samkhya  philosophy”,  for  a  detailed  survey  of  relevant  points 
cf.  Johnston  1936/1995b:  lvi-lxii;  cf.  also  StrauB  1913:  258.  According  to  Malalasekera  1937/1995: 
296,  although  these  stanzas  have  “some  resemblance  ...  to  the  Saiikhya  philosophy,  ...  in  Alara’ s  teach¬ 
ing  some  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  Sankhya  system  are  absent”.  On  this  topic  cf.  also  Bhagat 
1976:  156,  Oldenberg  1898:  681-684,  and  Thomas  1933/2004:  80.  Riiping  1977:  90  and  Senart  1907: 
153  hold  that  Alara  and  Uddaka  were  proponents  of  Yoga  theories.  Schumann  2006:  85-86  argues  for 
Uddaka  being  a  teacher  of  Upanisadic  philosophy,  based  on  the  similarity  between  Chanclogya  Upa- 
nisad  6.12.1,  cf.  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992:  462:  ‘“what  do  you  see  there?’  ‘Nothing  at  all’”,  kim  atra 
pasyastti?  na  kim  cana,  and  the  dictum  associated  with  Uddaka  in  DN  29  at  DN  III  126,17:  “‘seeing  he 
does  not  see".  What  ‘seeing  does  he  not  see’”,  passam  na  passattti,  kin  ca  passam  na  passattti ?\  cf.  also 
the  similarly  worded  passage  in  the  parallel  DA  17  at  T  I  74a6:  “there  being  seeing,  [yet]  he  does  not 
see.  What  is  said  to  be  ‘seeing  he  does  not  see’”,  M?  Wynne  2007:  45-49  points 

out  another  parallel  in  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  4.3.23,  cf.  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992:  263:  “he  is, 
verily,  seeing,  though  he  does  not  see”,  pasyan  vai  tan  na  pasyati. 

168  Lefmann  1902:  239,1  or  Vaidya  1958b:  174,19,  and  Gnoli  1977:  97,11. 
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mental  qualities  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  account:  confidence,  energy,  and 
wisdom.169 

The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  its  parallels  present  the  bodhisattva’s  meeting  with  mnii65 
Uddaka  Ramaputta  and  his  subsequent  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  neither-perception- 
nor-non-perception  in  accordance  with  their  respective  descriptions  of  his  earlier  meet¬ 
ing  with  Alara  Kalama.  The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  offers  the  additional  information 
that  Uddaka  Ramaputta  had  become  the  leader  of  the  group  of  disciples  after  the  death 
of  their  teacher  Rama.170 

While  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta,  its  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  the  Dharma¬ 
guptaka  Vinaya,  and  the  Mahavastu  attribute  the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception  to  Uddaka’ s  father  Rama,  the  presentation  in  the  San¬ 
skrit  fragments  paralleling  the  Mahdsaccaka-sutta,  the  Lalitavistara,  and  the  Sahgha- 
bhedavastu  reads  as  if  Uddaka  himself  had  reached  this  attainment.171 


169  According  to  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  780b  1 1,  the  bodhisattva  reflected  that  Ala¬ 
ra  was  bereft  of  confidence,  energy,  and  wisdom,  a  statement  which,  as  Bareau  1963:  18  notes,  must  be 
a  mistake  by  the  translator  who  perhaps  misunderstood  the  expression  “not  only  ( na  kho)  Alara  Kalama 
has  confidence  ...  (etc.)”,  to  mean  that  Alara  Kalama  had  no  confidence,  -ttfff!!,  etc.  A  similar  error 
can  be  found  in  a  record  of  the  same  event  in  a  Chinese  Udana  translation.  T  212  at  T  IV  644a  19,  which 
similarly  indicates  that  Alara  Kalama  had  no  confidence,  JjEfg,  a  reading  also  found  in  its  description 
of  the  bodhisattva’s  reflection  regarding  Uddaka  Ramaputta,  T  212  at  T  IV  644bl.The  same  version 
also  speaks  of  only  two  qualities,  confidence  and  wisdom.  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  166,7  or  in 
Senart  1890:  118,10  has  three,  which  in  addition  to  the  faculties  of  confidence  and  energy  includes 
“strength”,  bala. 

17(1  T  1428  at  T  XXII  780b29.  From  the  account  in  MN  26  it  is  not  clear  if  Uddaka  was  called  Ramaputta  in 
the  sense  of  being  his  biological  or  his  spiritual  son.  In  MA  204  at  T  I  776cl2,  Uddaka  Ramaputta  re¬ 
fers  to  Rama  as  "my  father”,  fy'V,  which  suggests  a  biological  relationship.  In  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vi¬ 
naya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  780c3,  however,  he  speaks  of  Rama  as  “my  teacher”,  fj.  Perhaps  Rama  was 
both  his  father  and  his  teacher. 

171  Fragment  332r2-8  in  Liu  2009:  51-52,  the  Lalitavistara  in  Lefmann  1902:  244,13  or  in  Vaidya  1958b: 
180,15,  and  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  98,20;  the  same  is  also  the  case  for  T  212  at  T  IV 
644a27.  On  these  differences  cf.  Skilling  1981  and  Wynne  2007:  14-15.  Some  degree  of  uncertainty 
concerning  Uddaka  and  Rama  seems  to  have  already  existed  at  an  early  time,  since  even  though  in  MA 
204  it  is  throughout  clear  that  the  attainment  should  be  attributed  to  Rama,  at  one  point  in  MA  204  at  T 
I  776c9  the  bodhisattva  asks  Uddaka  after  his  own  attainment,  referring  to  what  “you,  Ramaputta,  know 
yourself’,  with  a  TT  7C,  and  Hq  variant  reading  according  to  which  he  asked  after  the 

father’s  attainment,  speaking  of  what  “your  father  Rama  knew  himself',  £0-  The  Maha¬ 

vastu  in  Basak  1965:  168,12  or  in  Senart  1890:  120,6  has  a  similar  uncertainty  at  the  same  junction  of 
events,  since  the  bodhisattva  asks  Udraka  Ramaputta  after  the  attainment  of  Udraka  Rama,  ettako  yam 
bho  udrakena  bhavata  ramena  dharmo  adhigato,  continuing,  however,  by  speaking  of  the  attainment 
made  by  Rama,  cf.  Basak  1965:  168,14  or  Senart  1890:  120,9:  ramena  adhigato.  The  similar  mistake 
found  in  these  two  accounts  from  quite  different  reciter  traditions  confirms  the  suggestion  by  Wynne 
2005:  61  that  the  information  on  the  two  teachers  of  the  Buddha  must  be  fairly  early,  since  it  would  be 
’’inconceivable  that  this  correspondence  was  produced  by  a  later  levelling  of  texts”.  According  to  SN 
35: 103  in  SN  IV  83,3  and  its  parallel  MA  1 14  at  T  I  603a7,  Uddaka  Ramaputta  claimed  to  have  reached 
accomplishment.  Perhaps  this  should  be  understood  to  mean  that  during  the  six  years  period  between 
his  meeting  with  the  bodhisattva  and  his  death  he  eventually  did  reach  what  his  father  had  attained.  Be- 
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The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  describe  the  Buddha’s 
awakening  only  in  brief.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  reports  that  he  sat  down  with 
the  firm  determination  to  not  get  up  from  his  sitting  posture  unless  full  awakening  has 
been  reached.172  Although  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  does  not  mention  this,  other  dis¬ 
courses  associate  the  same  determination  with  the  Buddha’s  awakening.173 
mn  1 167  The  Ariyapariyesanci-sutta  continues  by  recording  that  the  Buddha  felt  disinclined  to 
teach  others.174  According  to  the  Pali  account,  Brahma  Sahampati  had  become  aware  of 
this  disinclination  and  approached  the  Buddha  in  order  to  convince  him  to  teach.173 
This  episode  is  not  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  at  all. 

The  Buddha’s  reluctance  to  teach,  followed  by  Brahma’s  request,  recurs  in  two  other 
Pali  discourses,176  in  an  Ekottarika-dgama  discourse,177  and  in  several  biographies  of 
the  Buddha  preserved  in  Chinese.178  The  same  is  also  found  in  Sanskrit  fragments  of 
the  Catusparisat-sutra,119  and  in  the  Lalitavistara.1S0 


sides  a  reference  to  his  tenet  “seeing  one  does  not  see”  in  DN  29  at  DN  III  126,17  and  its  parallel  DA 
17  at  T  I  74a6  (cf.  above  note  167),  the  esteem  he  received  from  a  king  is  recorded  in  AN  4:187  at  AN 

II  180,12. 

172  MA  204  at  T  I  777al2.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  155  notes  a  translation  error  in  MA  204  at  T  I  777a6, 
which  indicates  that  the  location  to  which  the  Buddha  went  to  practise  was  near  tpjfi,  where  the  trans¬ 
lator  apparently  “mistook  Gayaslse  for  Gajaslse”. 

173  MN  32  at  MN  I  219,31  and  its  parallels  MA  184  at  T  I  729b21,  EA  37.3  at  T  II  71  lc20,  and  T  154  at  T 

III  82b6  report  various  monks  speaking  in  praise  of  qualities  they  themselves  possessed,  an  occasion  on 
which  the  Buddha  extolled  the  determination  to  not  get  up  from  the  sitting  posture  until  awakening  has 
been  attained.  This  implies  that  such  determination  was  characteristic  of  his  own  striving  for  awaken¬ 
ing.  The  same  can  be  seen  more  explicitly  in  AN  2:1:5  at  AN  I  50,8,  according  to  which  the  Buddha 
reached  awakening  by  striving  with  the  firm  determination  not  to  give  up  even  if  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
his  body  should  dry  up.  This  determination  is  also  reported  in  the  Jataka  Nidanakatha  at  Ja  I  71,24. 

174  Franke  1914b:  342  notes  that  the  introductory  remark  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  168,4,  according  to  which  the 
stanzas  expressing  the  Buddha’s  hesitation  to  teach  were  “unheard  before”,  pubbe  assutapubbd ,  stands 
to  some  degree  in  contrast  to  the  report  in  DN  14  at  DN  II  36,14  that  the  previous  Buddha  VipassI  had 
the  same  reflection  in  the  same  words,  similarly  introduced  as  pubbe  assutapubbd.  Regarding  the 
stanza  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  168,5  cf.  also  the  discussion  in  Pind  1997:  529-536. 

175  MN  26  at  MN  I  168,20.  Schmithausen  2005a:  172  note  19  explains  that  by  inviting  the  Buddha  to  teach, 
Brahma  is  “implicitly  urging  his  own  worshippers,  the  Brahmans,  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
Buddha  and  his  teaching”.  Gombrich  2009:  183  comments  that  “the  Buddhist  claim  to  supersede  brah¬ 
min  teaching  could  not  be  more  blatant”.  The  entreaty  to  teach  has  become  a  favourite  topic  for  sculp¬ 
tural  representations,  cf.,  e.g.,  Bautze-Picron  2008:  166  plate  2,  Dobbins  1971:  25,  Huntington  2001:  120 
and  134,  Kurita  1988:  77-79  plates  P2-vii  to  ix  and  pp.  125-136  plates  245-267,  Foucher  1905:  425  figure 
214,  Karetzky  1992:  250  figure  55,  Klimburg-Salter  1995:  277-278  and  figure  168,  Fuczanits  2008a:  226 
plate  165  and  237  plate  183,  Rao  1956:  58-59  plate  12,  Rhi  2008:  242  plate  1,  Stoye  2008a:  190, 
Takata  1967:  36  figure  44,  Tanabe  2007:  21  figure  1-9.3,  and  Zwalf  1996:  118-120  plates  193-197;  al¬ 
though  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as  pointed  out  by  Rhi  1994:  220  note  60,  that  some  cases  identified 
as  the  entreaty  to  teach  might  simply  depict  a  scene  of  worship  in  general. 

176  MN  85  at  MN  II  93,26  and  SN  6:1  at  SN  I  137,15  (or  SN2  172  at  SN2  1  300,13). 

177  EA  19.1  at  T  II  593b4,  cf.  also  Bareau  1988a:  78  and  id.  1980:  5. 

178  T  1 89  at  T  III  642c  18,  T  190  at  T  III  806a3,  T  191  at  T  III  952c22;  cf.  also  Waldschmidt  195 1/1967:  173. 

179  Fragment  S  362  (46)V4  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  29. 
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The  Buddha’s  disinclination  to  teach  and  Brahma’s  intervention  recur,  moreover,  in 
the  Mahavastu,,m  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vi  nay  a, 1 82  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya, m  in  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,m  and  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya ,185 
The  agreement  found  among  such  a  broad  range  of  sources  suggests  this  episode  to 
be  relatively  early,  although  its  absence  from  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  could 
point  to  a  still  earlier  stage  when  Brahma  had  not  yet  become  a  protagonist  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Buddha’s  awakening. 186  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  passage  does  present  a  prob¬ 
lem  not  easy  to  solve:187  How  to  combine  the  Buddha’s  reluctance  to  teach  with  the 
idea,  common  to  all  Buddhist  traditions,  that  the  Buddha  had  prepared  himself  over  in¬ 
calculable  time  periods  for  precisely  this  task?188 

Faced  with  the  problem  posed  by  this  episode,  the  Pali  commentary  attempts  an  ex¬ 
planation  by  suggesting  that  the  Buddha  only  hesitated  to  teach  because  on  examina¬ 
tion  he  realized  the  degree  to  which  people  were  under  the  influence  of  defilements.189 
Moreover,  according  to  the  commentary  the  Buddha  wanted  Brahma  to  invite  him,  since 
this  would  make  people  in  the  world  have  respect  for  what  the  Buddha  was  going  to 
teach.190 

180  Lefmann  1902:  394,8  or  Vaidya  1958b:  287,25;  cf.  also  T  186  at  T  III  527c23  and  T  187  at  T  III  603al0, 
and  Bu  ston’s  “History  of  Buddhism"  in  Obermiller  1932/1986:  41. 

181  Basak  1968/2004:  188,14  or  Senart  1897:  315,1.  The  Mahavastu  reports  Brahma’s  intervention  also  as 
part  of  the  events  preceding  the  teaching  career  of  Dlpankara  Buddha,  cf.  Basak  1963a:  285,8  or  Senart 
1882a:  230,18. 

182  T  1428  at  T  XXII  786c20. 

183  T  1421  at  T  XXII  103cl9. 

184  The  Chinese  version  can  be  found  in  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  126bl6,  the  Sanskrit  version  in  Gnoli  1977: 
128,30,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Waldschmidt  1957a:  111,11.  A  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k  2:9 
in  Pradhan  1967:  43,2  parallels  the  reference  to  beings  with  different  faculties  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  169,8; 
cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  15a27,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  174c7,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
52b7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  57b3. 

185  Vin  I  5,13.  In  this  context  it  is  perhaps  also  noteworthy  that,  whereas  the  other  Vinayas  cover  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  Buddha's  awakening,  the  Theravada  Vinaya  account  sets  in  only  once  the  awakening 
has  already  been  accomplished.  Zafiropulo  1993:  24  draws  attention  to  Vin  I  1,4,  which  starts  with  the 
expression  tena  samayena,  an  expression  not  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  elsewhere  in  the  Vinaya 
or  in  other  discourse  passages.  Moreover,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Mahavagga  at  Vin  I  2,27  concludes 
with  the  remark  that  the  account  of  the  awakening  is  completed,  bodhikatha  nitthita,  even  though  this 
chapter  only  reports  events  that  took  place  after  the  awakening.  Zafiropulo  concludes  that  an  account  of 
the  awakening  itself  may  have  preceded  what  at  present  is  the  beginning  of  the  Mahavagga ,  an  account 
that  was  lost  during  the  process  of  transmission. 

186  Cf.  Jones  2009b:  90  and  Nakamura  2000a:  212. 

1S7  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2010f:  22-24. 

188  Schmithausen  2000c:  120  note  5  draws  attention  to  the  way  Buddhacarita  14.97  has  ironed  out  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  this  passage  by  reporting  that  the  Buddha  remembered  his  former  vow  and  decided  to  teach 
even  before  Brahma  intervened. 

189  Ps  II  176,21.  The  commentary  at  this  point  speaks  of  the  Buddha  surveying  the  world  with  his  omnis¬ 
cient  knowledge.  Bareau  1963:  142  comments  that,  on  the  commentarial  explanation,  one  may  wonder 
why  the  Buddha  nevertheless  remained  blind  to  the  potential  of  beings  to  understand  his  teachings. 

190  Ps  II  177,11.  The  Lalitavistara  in  Lefmann  1902:  395,16  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  289,9  similarly  explains 
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These  explanations  by  the  Pali  commentators  are  not  particularly  convincing.  The 
first  explanation  confuses  the  temporal  sequence  of  events,  since  according  to  the  Ari¬ 
yapariyesana-sutta  the  Buddha’s  reluctance  to  teach  occurred  before  he  examined  the 
degree  to  which  beings  in  the  world  are  defiled.191  Once  he  did  survey  their  condition, 
after  Brahma’s  request,  according  to  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  the  Buddha  realized 
that  some  beings  would  understand  and  thereon  decided  to  teach.  As  made  explicit  in 
the  Catusparisat-sutra,  the  Mahavastu,  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  the  result 
of  the  Buddha’s  survey  of  the  world  was  not  that  he  felt  reluctant  to  teach,  but  rather 
that  great  compassion  arose  in  him.192 

The  second  explanation  is  even  less  convincing,  since  it  would  imply  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha’  s  disinclination  had  the  ulterior  puipose  of  getting  Brahma  to  invite  him  in  order  to 
enhance  his  reputation.  Such  an  act  would  not  be  easily  compatible  with  the  way  the  dis¬ 
courses  portray  the  personal  integrity  of  the  Buddha.  Besides,  in  the  statement  given  to 
the  monks  present  in  Rammaka’s  hermitage,  the  Buddha  explicitly  informs  them  of  his 
initial  disinclination  to  teach.193  This  passage  confirms  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
present  discourse,  the  Buddha  was  indeed  reluctant  to  spread  the  message  of  liberation. 

The  reason  for  his  reluctance,  according  to  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta ,  was  that  it 
would  be  fatiguing  ( kilamatha )  and  vexing  ( vihesa )  for  him  if  others  should  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  profound  and  sublime  truth  he  had  realized.194  The  same  reason  becomes 


that  the  Buddha  showed  hesitation  to  teach  in  order  to  instil  respect  for  his  teaching  in  the  world,  there¬ 
by  getting  the  supreme  Brahma  to  request  that  the  Buddha  teach  the  Dharma. 

191  MN  26  at  MN  I  168,1  reports  the  Buddha’s  reluctance  to  teach,  and  at  MN  I  169,7  describes  how  he 
surveyed  the  degree  to  which  beings  were  defiled. 

192  The  Catusparisat-sutra  fragment  M  480R3-4  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  44,  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/ 
2004:  190,23  or  in  Senart  1897:  318,15  (on  similarities  in  the  formulation  of  this  passage  and  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  Lalitavistara  cf.  Skilling  2002/2003:  96  note  10),  and  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli 
1977:  130,6,  with  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  126c22  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in 
Waldschmidt  1957a:  1 19,3,  agree  that  once  the  Buddha  had  surveyed  the  world,  great  compassion  arose 
in  him.  As  noted  by  Robinson  1970/1982:  22,  “in  the  Buddhist  myths  Brahma  claims  to  see  everything, 
so  it  is  appropriate  that  he  should  tell  the  hesitant  Gautama  that  there  were  living  beings  ready  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Dharma.  Then  and  only  then  did  Gautama  use  his  Buddha-eye  to  confirm  this  fact”. 

193  MN  26  at  MN  I  168,9:  “considering  thus,  monks,  my  mind  inclined  to  inaction,  not  to  teaching  the 
Dharma”,  iti  ha  me,  bhikkhave,  patisancikkhato  appossukkatdya  cittain  namati,  no  dhammadesanaya. 

194  MN  26  at  MN  I  168,2.  It  is  notable  that  the  stronger  of  the  two  terms,  vihesa ,  recurs  in  MN  26  at  MN  I 
169,26  in  the  related  form  vihimsa,  in  a  reference  to  the  Buddha’s  disinclination  to  teach  as  vihimsasah- 
m,  “perception  of  harm”.  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  190,29  or  in  Senart  1897:  319,5  simi¬ 
larly  speaks  of  vihetasamjhdm,  while  the  Catusparisat-sutra  fragment  M  480R5  in  Waldschmidt  1952: 
44  reads  vihithaprekse,  and  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  130,10  has  vihethapreksi  (the  Chi¬ 
nese  counterpart  in  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  126bl4  speaks  of  “weariness”,  and  of  “vexation”,  fg,  the 
Tibetan  version  in  Waldschmidt  1957a:  1 1 1,2  of  “fatigue”,  dub  pa,  and  “weariness”,  ngal  ba,  followed 
by  concluding  that  this  is  so  “just  because  of  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the  mind”,  sems  la  spro  ba  med 
par  kho  nar  ’gyur  bar  zad  pas).  In  EA  19.1  at  T  II  593a29,  the  reason  for  the  Buddha"  s  disinclination  to 
teach  is  jj|,  for  which  Hirakawa  1997:  556  lists  among  others  the  equivalents  upaghata,  upahata  and 
'i hims,  a  character  translated  by  Soothill  1937/2000:  402  as  “hurt”,  or  “damage”.  The  Dharmaguptaka 
and  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  786c6  and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  103cl3,  speak  of  the  arising 
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even  more  evident  in  the  Thera vada  Vinaya,  according  to  which  a  single  request  was 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  Buddha’s  disinclination  to  teach,  since  Brahma  Saham- 
pati  had  to  repeat  his  request  three  times  before  the  Buddha  consented.195  The  Mciha- 
vastu  reports  that  Brahma  at  first  convinced  Sakka,  the  king  of  gods,  to  request  the 
Buddha  to  teach,  a  request  which  did  not  meet  with  success,  followed  by  trying  the 
same  himself,  again  without  success.196 

This  reluctance  to  teach  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  contrast  to  the  Buddha’s  earlier 
motivation  to  seek  awakening,  recorded  in  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  its  Mcidhya- 
ma-agama  parallel.  According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  described  his  motivation 
to  go  forth  in  search  of  awakening  entirely  in  personal  terms,  indicating  that  he  had 
realized  to  be  “himself’  subject  to  old  age,  disease,  and  death  and  therefore  wanted  to 
find  a  way  out  of  this  predicament  for  “himself’.197  These  descriptions  do  not  in  any 
way  allude  to  a  wish  to  save  or  help  others. 

Additional  perspectives  on  the  Buddha’s  attitude  after  his  awakening  can  be  found  in 
the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta  and  in  the  Mahaparinibbana-sutta.  The  Brahmaniman- 
tanika-sutta  records  the  Buddha  explaining  that  his  condition  of  inner  freedom  was  in¬ 
dependent  of  whether  he  taught  or  not.198  The  Mahaparinibbana-sutta  and  its  parallels 
report  that  the  Buddha  renounced  his  life  principle  and  thereby  set  an  end  to  his  teach¬ 
ing  activities  because  Ananda  had  failed  to  request  the  Buddha  to  stay  alive.199  Bring¬ 
ing  these  two  discourses  together,  the  point  that  would  emerge  from  them  could  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

From  an  early  Buddhist  perspective,  when  the  Buddha  was  requested  to  teach,  he  did 
so;  when,  however,  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he  was  not  requested  to  continue  teach¬ 
ing,  he  simply  stopped.  In  other  words,  the  discourses  present  his  realization  as  some- 


of  “weariness”,  yjiff,  and  dukkha,  jjj.  Thus  the  different  sources  agree  that  the  Buddha  anticipated  that 
he  might  experience  mental  weariness  or  even  vexation;  cf.  also  Webster  2005b:  20. 

195  Vin  I  6,20.  The  need  for  three  requests  before  the  Buddha  agreed  is  also  recorded  in  T  189  at  T  III 
643al7.  To  grant  a  request  after  it  has  been  made  three  times  is  a  standard  procedure  in  the  discourses. 

196  Basak  1968/2004:  188,15  or  Senart  1897:  315,2.  Stanzas  with  which  Sakka  and  then  Brahma  respec¬ 
tively  invite  the  Buddha  to  teach  can  be  found  in  SN  11:17  at  SN  I  233,32  (or  SN2  263  at  SN2  I  501,17), 
a  discourse  which,  however,  takes  place  at  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  A  similar  set  of  stanzas  occurs  in 
the  Lalitavistara  in  Lefmann  1902:  397,1  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  289,29.  Stanzas  spoken  by  two  devas  in 
order  to  invite  the  Buddha  to  teach,  although  at  an  earlier  junction  of  events,  can  be  found  in  the  Catus- 
parisat-sutra  fragment  S  362  (42)V2-3  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  27  (cf.  also  Waldschmidt  1957a:  74  note 
8),  and  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  121.15.  The  Jdtaka  Nidanakatha  at  Ja  I  81,10  also  re¬ 
ports  that  Brahma  Sahampati  was  accompanied  by  Sakka  when  entreating  the  Buddha  to  teach. 

197  MN  26  at  MN  I  163,21:  yanniinaham  attand  jaradhammo  ...  nibbanam  pariyeseyyam.  MA  204  at  T  I 

776al9:  ...  •••  Slit;  cf.  also  Schmithausen  2000c:  122. 

198  MN  49  at  MN  I  331,18:  desento  pi ...  tathdgato  sdvakanam  dhammam  tddiso  va,  adesento  pi ...  tathd- 
gato  sdvakanam  dhammam  tddiso  va. 

199  DN  16  at  DN  II  103,1,  fragment  S  360  folio  173R3-5  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  19,  DA  2  at  T  I  15b24,  T  5 
at  T  I  165al4,  T  6  at  T  I  180b20,  and  T  7  at  T  I  191bl9;  a  translation  of  DA  2  can  be  found  in  Weller 
1939:  78-79,  of  T  5  in  Puini  1909:  36,  and  of  T  6  and  T  7  in  Waldschmidt  1944:  98-99;  on  the  probable 
translator(s)  of  T  5  and  T  6  cf.  Park  2010. 
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thing  self-sufficient,  without  any  need  to  proselytise  in  order  to  corroborate  the  truth  he 
had  discovered.200 

Other  discourses  present  Brahma’s  intervention  as  a  natural  part  of  the  sequence  of 
events  that  lead  up  to  the  teaching  activity  of  a  Buddha,  as  the  Mahapadana-sutta  and 
its  Dirgha-agama  parallel  report  that  the  same  happened  in  the  case  of  the  previous 
Buddha  VipassT.201  Although  some  discourses  indicate  that  Gotama  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  teacher,202  Brahma  Sahampati’s  role  at  the  present  junction  of  events  appears  to 
have  been  necessary  in  order  for  the  Buddha’s  teaching  career  to  begin.203 
mni  no  After  relating  Brahma’s  intervention,  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  continues  by  report¬ 
ing  that  the  Buddha  first  intended  to  share  his  discovery  with  his  two  former  teachers, 
Alara  Kalama  and  Uddaka  Ramaputta,  an  intention  described  in  similar  terms  in  the 
Madhyama-dgcima  parallel.  Finding  out  that  Alara  Kalama  and  Uddaka  Ramaputta  had 
recently  passed  away,  the  Buddha  decided  to  approach  his  former  five  companions, 
who  had  been  with  him  during  the  period  when  he  had  undertaken  ascetic  practices. 

The  MahTsasaka  Vinciya  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  report  that  these  five  former 
companions  had  been  sent  by  the  Buddha’s  father  to  look  after  the  bodhisattva.204  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Lalitavistara,  however,  the  same  five  had  been  disciples  of  Uddaka  Ra¬ 
maputta  and  had  witnessed  how  the  bodhisattva  quickly  achieved  what  they  had  not 
been  able  to  achieve  even  after  a  long  time.205  The  fact  that  he  then  did  not  rest  satisfied 
with  this  achievement  had  motivated  them  to  leave  Uddaka  and  follow  the  bodhisattva. 

The  Lalitavistara’ s  presentation  fits  the  flow  of  the  narration  well,  since  if  the  five 
had  been  ordered  to  attend  on  the  bodhisattva,  one  would  not  expect  them  to  abandon 
their  mission  only  because  the  bodhisattva  decided  to  stop  his  self-mortifications.  If, 
however,  they  had  followed  him  on  their  own  and  in  the  hope  to  benefit  from  his  reali¬ 
zations,  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to  leave  him  once  he  gave  up  his  ascetic  striving 
and  thereby  abandoned  what  they  held  to  be  the  path  required  to  reach  awakening. 


200  Keown  1992/2001:  42  comments:  “the  Buddha’s  hesitation  suggests  that  although  the  Buddha  was 
moved  to  teach,  teaching  is  not  entailed  by  the  ...  realisation  [he  had]  attained”. 

201  DN  14  at  DN  II  36,19  and  DA  1  at  T  I  8b21.  Notably,  another  parallel,  T  3  at  T  I  156cl4,  and  the  San¬ 
skrit  fragments  of  the  Mahavadana-sutra  (cf.  the  remark  by  Waldschmidt  1956:  148  note  2)  do  not 
mention  such  an  intervention  by  Brahma. 

202  AN  5:196  at  AN  III  242,1  and  Sn  3:11  at  Sn  693. 

203  On  the  role  of  Brahma  in  early  Buddhism  cf.,  e.g.,  Analayo  2004,  Bailey  1983:  12-17,  Basu  1986:  113- 
123  (based  mainly  on  the  Mahavastu ),  Gombrich  2001.  id.  2009:  183-185,  Haidar  1977:  96-99  and 
183,  Jayawardhana  1972,  Ling  1973/1976:  89-91,  Marasinghe  1974:  202-205,  and  Saibaba  2005:  26- 
28;  on  the  name  Sahampati  cf.  Przyluski  1924. 

204  T  1421  at  T  XXII  104al9  and  Gnoli  1977:  99,4,  with  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1450  at  T  XXIV 
119cl5;  cf.  also  Kondanna's  stanzas  in  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  91cl5  (with  their  Tibetan  counterpart  in 
Hofinger  1954:  139,6),  T  186  at  T  III  529a6,  T  188  at  T  III  620bl9,  T  189  at  T  III  643bl,  T  196  at  T  IV 
147c26,  and  T  211  at  T  IV  594b6.  A  similar  account  can  also  be  found  in  Xuanzang’s  (A  A)  travel  re¬ 
cords  in  T  2087  at  T  LI  906b9,  translated  in  Beal  1884/2001b:  52.  According  to  EA  24.5  at  T  II  618bl4 
(translated  in  Bareau  1988a:  79),  the  five  had  already  followed  the  bodhisattva  since  the  time  of  his 
birth,  a  presentation  that  would  support  associating  them  with  the  Buddha’s  family  and  home  country. 

205  Lefmann  1902:  245,17  or  Vaidya  1958b:  181,6. 
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The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta,  its  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dgama,  and  a  partial  paral¬ 
lel  from  the  Ekottarika-agama  report  in  similar  terms  that,  on  his  way  to  Varanasi,  the 
Buddha  met  another  wanderer,  whom  the  Pali  version  introduces  as  the  Ajlvika  Upa- 
ka.206  During  this  meeting,  the  Buddha  proclaimed  that  he  had  reached  full  awakening. 
This  proclamation  apparently  did  not  convince  Upaka,  since  all  versions  report  that  he 
left  the  Buddha  and  took  a  different  road. 

The  three  discourses  differ  to  some  extent  on  the  stanzas  spoken  during  this  meeting. 
They  agree  that  Upaka  inquired  after  the  Buddha’s  teacher,  to  which  the  Buddha  re¬ 
plied  by  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  his  insight  and  stating  that,  since  he  had  real¬ 
ized  awakening  on  his  own,  he  had  no  teacher. 

While  according  to  the  Ekottarika-dgamci  account  the  Buddha  spoke  the  remaining 
stanzas  without  any  further  question  being  asked  by  Upaka,  according  to  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  and  Madhyama-dgama  accounts  Upaka  asked  if  the  Buddha  considered  himself 
a  “conqueror”,207  in  reply  to  which  the  Buddha  affirmed  to  be  a  conqueror. 

The  expression  “conqueror”  is  not  an  epithet  used  regularly  in  other  discourses  for  the 
Buddha,  but  a  term  more  typically  associated  with  the  Jains  and  perhaps  other  contem¬ 
porary  ascetics.208  For  the  Buddha’s  reply  to  use  this  type  of  terminology  it  would  be 
more  natural  if  such  usage  was  prompted  by  a  question  that  employs  this  term.  When 
considered  from  this  perspective,  the  question  found  in  the  Pali  and  the  Madhyama-dga¬ 
ma  versions  fits  the  context  well  as  a  way  of  eliciting  the  Buddha’s  affirmation  that  he 
is  a  conqueror. 

According  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse,  in  addition  to  this  question  Upaka 
also  inquired  about  the  Buddha’s  future  plans.  Although  the  other  two  versions  do  not 
record  such  a  question,  the  three  discourses  agree  that  the  Buddha  explained  to  be  on 
his  way  to  Varanasi  in  order  to  set  the  wheel  of  Dharma  in  motion.209  While  in  the 
other  two  versions  this  statement  is  still  part  of  the  Buddha’s  reply  about  the  identity  of 
his  teacher,  in  the  Madhyama-agama’ s  presentation  the  Buddha  states  his  future  plans 
in  reply  to  Upaka’ s  question  after  these  future  plans,  which  thus  constitutes  the  last  of 
the  stanzas  he  speaks  to  Upaka. 


206  While  MA  204  at  T  I  777bll  qualifies  Upaka  as  a  “heterodox  practitioner”,  J|l=l,  EA  24.5  at  T  II 
618cl  presents  him  as  a  Brahmin,  (as  does  a  short  extract  from  the  present  event  in  the  Chinese 
Dharmapada  Avadana  and  the  Chinese  Udana  collection,  T  211  at  T  IV  594bl0  and  T  212  at  T  IV 
7 17bl 8).  The  Catusparisat-sutra  fragment  484bV7  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  50,  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak 
1968/2004:  194,14  or  in  Senart  1897:  325,12,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  131,23  agree 
with  MN  26  and  Vin  I  8, 1 1  in  introducing  him  as  an  djivika. 

207  MN  26  at  MN  I  171,13  and  MA  204  at  T  I  777b20. 

208  The  present  reply  to  Upaka  seems  to  be  the  only  instance  in  the  discourses  where  the  Buddha  refers  to 
himself  as  a  jina ;  cf.  also  Jaini  1988/2001:  480.  Von  Hiniiber  2009a:  145  notes  that  the  expression  em¬ 
ployed  by  Upaka  in  his  reply  to  the  Buddha’s  proclamation  points  to  the  ancient  nature  of  this  episode. 

209  MN  26  at  MN  I  171,11,  MA  204  at  T  I  777b26,  and  EA  24.5  at  T  II  618cl0.  In  relation  to  this  stanza, 
Wagle  1966:  23  points  out  that  the  word  pura  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  171,11  is  a  word  of  rare  occurrence 
(cf.  also  Sn  5:1  at  Sn  976  and  Sn  991),  explaining  that  passages  in  which  it  occurs  can  be  considered  to 
belong  to  the  earliest  material  in  the  Pali  Canon  (cf.  also  note  208  above). 
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The  sequence  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  receives  support  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  Udana-(varga),210  where  the  Buddha’s  plan 
to  go  to  Varanasi  also  comes  as  the  last  in  this  series  of  stanzas.211  It  also  receives  sup¬ 
port  from  a  fragment  in  Tocharian,  which  records  that  Upaka  inquired  about  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  future  plans  and  the  Buddha  replied  to  this  question  in  verse  form,  indicating  his 
plan  to  go  to  Varanasi.212  Similar  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  in  the  Chinese 
Dharmapada  Avaddna  collection  the  Buddha’s  proclamation  of  his  future  plans  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  corresponding  inquiry  by  Upaka.213 

On  following  these  indications,  the  pattern  that  emerges  would  be  like  this:  Upaka 
asks  after  the  Buddha’s  teacher,  in  reply  to  which  the  Buddha  declares  the  superiority 
of  his  insight  and  the  fact  that  he  has  no  teacher.  Upaka  then  fries  to  ascertain  if  he  has 
understood  properly  by  inquiring  if  the  Buddha  considers  himself  a  conqueror,  which 
the  Buddha  affirms.  This  is  followed  by  Upaka  inquiring  after  the  future  plans  of  the 
Buddha,  in  reply  to  which  the  Buddha  indicates  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  Varanasi  in 
order  to  start  teaching. 

This  suggested  pattern  of  events  receives  support  from  the  Lalitavistara,  from  the 
Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu, 
and  from  the  Mahavastu,  according  to  which  the  exchange  between  Upaka  and  the 
Buddha  took  place  in  accordance  with  this  pattern.214 
mn  i  m  The  Ariyapariyesand-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  a  partial  parallel  in  the 
Ekottarika-agama  next  describe  the  Buddha’s  meeting  with  the  five  monks.  The  two 
Chinese  versions  additionally  record  a  reflection  by  the  Buddha  on  how  confused  the 
five  monks  were,  since  although  they  had  earlier  agreed  not  to  receive  him  respectfully, 
they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  decision  when  he  actually  approached  them.215  The 


210  According  to  Bernhard  1969,  the  original  title  of  this  work  would  have  been  just  Udana,  similar  to  its 
Pali  counterpart. 

211  These  are  stanza  22:6  in  T  212  at  T  IV  718a2  and  stanza  21:7  in  T  213  at  T  IV  787c5,  translated  in 
Willemen  1978:  90.  In  the  Sanskrit  version  in  Bernhard  1965:  278-280  the  Buddha’s  proclamation 
about  his  future  plans,  baranasim  gamisydmi ,  is  similarly  found  in  stanza  21:6,  preceded  by  21:1  (supe¬ 
riority),  21:3  (arahant),  21:4  (no  teacher)  and  21:5  (conqueror);  cf.  also  stanzas  270-275  in  Nakatani 
1987:  60-61  and  Chakravarti  1930:  262-265,  who  presents  these  Udana-(varga)  stanzas  together  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  Lalitavistara,  the  Mahavastu ,  and  the  Theravada  Vinaya.  The  reference  to  the 
Buddha's  future  plans  in  the  Tibetan  version  is  stanza  21:7  in  Beckh  1911:  69,  which  similarly  begins 
with  ba  ra  na  ser  song  nas  su  (Zongtse  1990:  209:  vd  ra  nd  sir  song  nas  su). 

212  Sieg  1933:  171. 

213  T  21 1  at  T  IV  594bl8,  translated  in  Willemen  1999:  128. 

214  The  Lalitavistara  in  Lefmann  1902:  405,20  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  296,22;  cf.  also  Bu  ston’s  “History  of 
Buddhism”  in  Obermiller  1932/1986:  43-44,  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  132,5,  with  its  Ti¬ 
betan  counterpart  in  Waldschmidt  1957a:  129,1,  and  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  194,25  or  in 
Senart  1897:  326,5;  cf.  also  Windisch  1909:  483-484.  On  the  corresponding  passages  in  other  Vinayas 
cf.  Waldschmidt  1951/1967:  175;  on  the  conclusion  of  the  encounter  between  the  Buddha  and  Upaka 
cf.  also  von  Hiniiber  1979:  357. 

215  MA  204  at  T  I  777c9  and  EA  24.5  at  T  II  618c27.  The  same  recurs  in  the  Catusparisat-sutra  fragment  S 
362  (481V4-5  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  29-30  and  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  133,13.  Ac- 
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Jatakanidanakatha  explains  that  the  reason  for  their  inability  to  carry  out  their  previ¬ 
ous  determination  was  that  the  Buddha  had  been  pervading  them  with  mettci  when  he 
was  approaching  them.216 

According  to  the  Chinese  discourses,  the  five  monks  expressed  their  disbelief  in  the 
Buddha’s  awakening  only  once  before  being  convinced,217  whereas  according  to  the 
Pali  version  they  gave  vent  to  their  disbelief  for  three  times.218  The  three  versions  also 
differ  on  how  the  Buddha  overcame  their  distrust. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  he  convinced  them  to  listen  to  him  by 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  never  before  spoken  in  such  a  way.219  The 
Ekottarika-agama  version  reports  that  the  Buddha  asked  the  five  if  they  had  ever  known 
him  to  be  speaking  a  falsehood.220  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  Bud¬ 
dha  overcame  the  distrust  of  the  five  monks  by  drawing  their  attention  to  the  brightness 
of  his  faculties  and  his  manner  of  bearing,  which  were  unlike  the  way  they  had  seen 
him  before,221  a  remark  also  recorded  in  the  Catusparisat-siitra,  in  the  Lalitavistara, 
and  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu.222 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  continues  with  the  Buddha’s  first  sermon,  in  which 
he  presents  the  noble  eightfold  path  as  the  middle  path  aloof  from  the  two  extremes  of 
sensual  indulgence  and  self-mortification.223 

While  the  Ariyapariyesand-sutta  does  not  explicitly  mention  the  Buddha’s  first  ser¬ 
mon,  the  Thera vada  Vinaya  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  also  record  the  Buddha’s 
first  sermon  at  this  point  of  events.224  The  same  is  the  case  for  the  Catusparisat-siitra, 
the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  the  Mahavastu,  and  the  Sangha¬ 
bhedavastu ,225  The  commentary  to  the  Ariyapariyesand-sutta  also  indicates  that  the 
first  sermon  was  delivered  at  this  junction  of  events.226 

The  Ariyapariyesand-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  and  Ekottarika-agama  paral¬ 
lels  describe  in  similar  terms  that  some  out  of  the  group  of  five  monks  went  collecting 


cording  to  Bu  ston’s  “History  of  Buddhism”  in  Obermiller  1932/1986:  44,  Kaundinya  anyway  had 
mentally  disapproved  their  decision  not  to  treat  the  Buddha  respectfully. 

216  Ja  I  82,2,  cf.  also  Jayawickrama  1990:  109. 

217  MA  204  at  T  I  777cl9  and  EA  24.5  at  T  II  619a3. 

218  MN  26  at  MN  I  172,26. 

219  MN  26  at  MN  I  172,30. 

220  EA  24.5  at  T  II  619a5. 

221  MA  204  at  T  I  777c22. 

222  Fragment  S  362  (49)R3  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  30,  Lefmann  1902:  409,2  or  Vaidya  1958b:  298,16,  and 
Gnoli  1977:  134,7. 

223  MA  204  at  T  I  777c26,  paralleling  SN  56:11  at  SN  V  421,2.  For  a  comparative  study  of  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  this  discourse  cf.  Dessein  2007  and  Sastri  1938. 

224  Vin  I  10,10.  EA  24.5  at  T  II  619a9  begins,  however,  right  away  with  the  four  truths,  without  referring  to 
the  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  (on  the  absence  of  the  qualification  “noble”  in  its  treatment  of  the  four 
truths  cf.  below  p.  803).  The  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  are  instead  taken  up  in  EA  19.2  at  T  II  593b25. 

225  Fragment  S  362  (49)R4  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  30,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  788a6,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  104b24, 
Basak  1968/2004:  197,21  or  Senart  1897:  331,2,  and  Gnoli  1977:  134,10. 

226  Ps  II  192,10. 
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alms  to  support  the  others,  who  received  instructions  from  the  Buddha,  with  the  final 
result  that  all  five  became  arahants. 

mn  1 173  The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  with  the  Bud¬ 
dha  taking  up  the  five  types  of  sensual  pleasure,  comparing  the  predicament  of  being 
infatuated  with  them  to  a  deer  caught  in  snares.  In  contrast,  those  who  are  aloof  from 
sensual  pleasures  are,  according  to  both  versions,  free  from  Mara’s  control,  just  as  a 
deer  not  caught  in  snares  is  beyond  the  hunter’ s  control. 

In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  it  is  not  entirely  clear  if  this  passage  is  addressed  to 
the  five  monks  or  to  the  group  of  monks  assembled  at  Rammaka’s  hermitage.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation,  the  Buddha  addressed  this  examination  of 
sensual  pleasures  to  the  five  monks.227  Such  an  instruction  to  the  five  monks  would  be 
out  of  place,  however,  since  before  this  exposition  the  Madhyama-cigama  version  al¬ 
ready  reports  that  the  five  monks  had  reached  full  awakening.228  To  warn  them  of  the 
dangers  of  sensual  pleasures  after  they  had  already  eradicated  all  defilements  and 
therewith  gone  forever  beyond  the  attraction  of  sensual  pleasures  would  be  somewhat 
beside  the  point. 

mn  1 174  The  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  next  take  up  the  four 
jhdnas.  The  two  versions  differ  on  the  identity  of  the  person  who  attains  the  four  jhd- 
nas,  which  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account  is  a  monk  in  general,  while  in  the  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  version  it  is  the  Buddha  himself,  so  that  here  the  attainment  of  the  four 
jhdnas  forms  part  of  an  autobiographical  account  of  the  Buddha’s  awakening.229  The 
Madhyama-agama  discourse  continues  by  describing  how,  based  on  having  attained 
the  four  jhdnas,  the  Buddha  reached  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.  Once  he  was  fully 
emancipated  in  this  way,  he  was  able  to  walk,  stand,  sit,  and  lie  down  freely,  compara¬ 
ble  to  a  deer  moving  about  freely  in  a  place  that  is  out  of  the  hunter’s  range.  The  Madh- 
yama-dgama  explains  that  a  monk  who  has  reached  the  destruction  of  the  influxes 
would  similarly  be  able  to  walk,  stand,  sit,  and  lie  down  freely. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  instead  continues  from  the  four  jhdnas  to  the  four  im¬ 
material  attainments  and  the  attainment  of  cessation,  qualifying  each  of  these  attain¬ 
ments  as  a  way  of  blindfolding  Mara.  The  simile  of  the  deer  that  roams  around  freely 
occurs  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  already  at  the  outset  of  its  exposition  of  the 
jhdnas,  while  a  monk’s  ability  to  walk,  stand,  sit,  and  lie  down  freely  comes  after  its 
description  of  the  attainment  of  cessation.230 

Comparing  these  two  passages,  to  relate  freedom  from  Mara  to  the  four  jhdnas  and 
the  destruction  of  the  influxes  appears  to  be  more  straightforward  than  making  the 


227  MN  26  at  MN  I  173,21  reports  the  Buddha  using  the  appellation  “monks”,  bhikkhave,  whereas  in  MA 
204  at  T  I  778al  1  he  addresses  the  five  monks,  77hh  Ft. 

228  MA  204  at  T  I  778a6. 

229  In  the  description  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  174,12,  the  one  who  attains  the  jhdnas  is  a  bhikkhu,  whereas  in  MA 
204  at  T  I  778bl4  the  attainment  of  the  four  jhdnas  forms  part  of  a  description  of  the  arising  of  a  Tatha- 
gata,  and  of  his  mode  of  practice. 

230  MN  26  at  MN  I  174,9  and  MN  I  175,7. 
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same  incumbent  on  the  immaterial  attainments  and  cessation.  The  Majjhima-nikaya 
version’s  additional  reference  to  the  four  immaterial  attainments  and  the  attainment  of 
cessation  as  a  way  of  blindfolding  Mara  occurs  in  similar  teims  in  the  preceding  dis¬ 
course,  the  Nivapa-sutta,  where  this  passage  fits  the  context  better  than  in  the  present 

•  1 
instance. 

Looking  back  on  this  last  section  of  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama- 
dgama  parallel,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  both  versions  this  part  does  not  fit  too  well  with 
the  flow  of  the  narration,  coming  almost  as  an  anti-climax  after  the  account  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  noble  quest  and  full  awakening,  his  subsequent  teaching  of  the  five  monks,  and 
their  full  awakening.232 

As  my  comparative  study  of  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  up  to  now  has  repeatedly 
documented,  a  recurrent  feature  of  orally  transmitted  discourse  material  is  that,  al¬ 
though  various  passages  of  a  text  may  be  well  remembered,  at  times  they  are  not  re¬ 
called  in  their  proper  sequence.  Keeping  this  feature  in  mind,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
again  take  up  the  Madhyama-dgama  version’ s  suggestion  that  the  exposition  on  the 
dangers  of  sensuality  and  the  subsequent  description  of  the  four  jhanas  was  addressed 
to  the  five  monks.  Although  the  otherwise  similar  exposition  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
version  does  not  address  the  five  monks,  it  also  does  not  give  any  explicit  indication  to 
the  contrary. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  sequence  of  the  narration  might  have  suffered  from  a  mis¬ 
placing  of  this  passage  during  the  process  of  transmission  of  the  discourse,  perhaps  the 
Buddha’s  examination  of  the  dangers  of  sensual  pleasures  and  his  subsequent  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  four  jhanas  originally  came  earlier  in  the  narration,  after  the  first  sermon  on 
the  four  noble  truths,  but  before  the  five  monks  became  arahants.  If  this  should  have 
been  the  case,  then  this  passage  would  record  what  the  Buddha  taught  his  first  five 
monks  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  their  eventual  full  awakening.233 

The  Madhyama-dgama  version’s  indication  that  this  instruction  was  addressed  to  the 
five  monks  fits  well  with  the  image  of  the  deer  caught  in  snares  to  illustrate  the  bond¬ 
age  of  sensuality,  found  in  both  discourses.  According  to  the  Mahavastu,  deer  were  left 
to  roam  freely  in  the  deer  park  where  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  were  staying.234  Their 


231  MN  25  at  MN  I  159,30  and  its  parallel  MA  178  at  T  I  720al9;  cf.  also  AN  9:39  at  AN  IV  434,12. 

232  Pande  1957:  124  notes  that  “whereas  the  purpose  of  the  whole  sutta  is  to  explain  the  ‘Noble  Quest’ 
(Ariyapariyesana)  ...  the  paragraph  that  begins  on  p.  173  (MN.  I)  treats  abruptly  of  a  different  subject  - 
how  the  Bhikkhu  should  avoid  the  five  strands  of  sensuous  desires  (Kamagunas)”.  Abeynayake  2005: 
18  notes  that  “the  concluding  remarks  of  the  Buddha  here  are  so  abrupt  that  one  may  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  were  also  part  and  parcel  of  his  address  to  the  group  of  five  monks  at  the  deer  park”. 

233  Their  attainment  of  full  awakening  is  recorded  in  SN  22:59  at  SN  III  68,26,  which  in  agreement  with  its 
parallels  SA  34  at  T  II  8a3,  T  102  at  T  II  499c26,  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  789b2, 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  105a24,  and  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  I  14,34  reports  that 
the  first  five  monk  disciples  of  the  Buddha  reached  full  awakening  during  a  penetrative  exposition  of 
the  five  aggregates  from  the  perspective  of  the  three  characteristics,  with  particular  emphasis  given  to 
the  not-self  characteristic. 

234  According  to  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  480,11  or  in  Senart  1882a:  366,8,  the  Deer  Park  owed  its 
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presence  would  thus  have  served  as  a  handy  illustration  of  the  freedom  to  be  won  by 
abandoning  sensuality.  This  makes  it  natural  to  locate  the  delivery  of  the  simile  of  the 
deer  caught  in  snares  in  the  Deer  Park  by  Varanasi. 

The  importance  of  this  image  is  also  reflected  in  the  circumstance  that  some  Pali  edi¬ 
tions  have  the  alternative  title  “discourse  on  the  heap  of  snares”,  instead  of  “discourse 
on  the  noble  quest”.235  The  alternative  title  “heap  of  snares”  refers  to  the  deer  simile  in 
the  passage  under  discussion  at  present,  a  simile  apparently  considered  by  the  reciters 
to  be  of  such  significance  in  relation  to  the  discourse  as  a  whole  that  it  was  chosen  as  a 
title. 

To  place  the  Buddha’s  instructions  on  sensuality  and  jhana  at  this  juncture  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  five  monks  would  also  fit  well  from  a  practical  perspective,  as  the  re¬ 
moval  of  sensuality  and  the  development  of  deep  concentration  are  important  require¬ 
ments  for  the  progress  from  stream-entry  to  full  awakening.236 

An  instruction  that  contrasts  the  pleasures  of  sensuality  with  the  pleasures  of  deeper 
concentration  would  also  have  weaned  the  five  monks  away  from  their  earlier  belief  in 
the  need  for  asceticism  in  order  to  reach  awakening,  due  to  which  they  had  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accept  that  the  Buddha  could  have  reached  the  final  goal  after  having  given  up 
asceticism. 

This  would  also  explain  why  some  out  of  the  group  of  five  monks  went  begging  to 
support  the  others  who  meanwhile  received  instructions  from  the  Buddha.  If  the  point 
had  just  been  to  give  them  a  discourse,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  split  up  the 
group. 

However,  if  the  five  monks  had  to  be  taught  how  to  develop  jhana,  it  would  be  sensi¬ 
ble  to  divide  the  group  and  allow  some  of  them,  on  alternating  turns,  the  increased  de¬ 


existence  to  a  grant  of  immunity  given  by  the  king  of  Varanasi  in  former  times  to  a  deer  herd  whose 
leader  was  the  bodhisattva;  cf.  also  the  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  304,25,  Lefmann  1902:  19,3  or 
Vaidya  1958b:  14,7,  and  the  travelling  records  of  Xuanzang  (AtA)  in  T  2087  at  T  LI  906b3,  translated 
in  Beal  1884/2001b:  51.  An  illustration  of  this  tale  can  be  found  in  Foucher  1955:  110.  A  similar  tale 
occurs  in  Ja  12  at  Ja  I  145-153  and  in  T  212  at  T  IV  685bl2;  for  further  parallels  cf.  Hahn  1983:  1-2. 

235  While  MN I  175,12  and  Ce-MN  I  424,33  speak  of  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta ,  Be-MN  I  216,1  and  Se-MN 
I  312,1  have  the  title  Pasarasi-sutta.  Both  titles  were  apparently  well  known  in  commentarial  times,  as 
the  commentary  on  the  Majjhima-nikaya  at  Ps  II  163,25  begins  by  speaking  of  the  Pasarasi-sutta , 
whereas  the  Atthasalini at  As  35,25  refers  to  the  same  discourse  as  Ariyapariyesana,  a  title  mentioned 
at  Ps  II  193,34  only  as  an  alternative  to  Pasarasi-sutta.  This  slight  difference  in  presentation  could  be 
related  to  the  circumstance  that  Buddhaghosa  appears  to  have  written  a  draft  of  the  Atthasalini  while  he 
was  still  in  India,  cf.  Mahavamsa  37.225  at  Be-Mhv  243  and  Bechert  1955:  355,  Law  1973:  407,  Mala- 
lasekera  1928/1994:  98,  Rhys  Davids  1900/1922:  xxvii,  and  Norman  1978:  42.  Pind  1992:  136-137, 
however,  argues  against  attributing  this  work  to  Buddhaghosa.  For  a  critical  review  of  arguments  raised 
by  Bapat  1942:  xxxv-xxxix  against  identifying  Buddhaghosa  as  the  author  of  the  Atthasalini  cf.  also 
Hayashi  1999. 

236  Several  discourses  indicate  that  the  development  of  jhana  would  be  required  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach 
full  awakening,  cf.  MN  64  at  MN  I  434,25  and  MN  I  435,26,  AN  9:12  at  AN  IV  380,2+17,  and  AN  9:36 
at  AN  IV  422,7,  although  it  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  this  need  has  been  the  topic  of  some  controversy; 
for  recent  contributions  relevant  to  this  theme  cf.  Bodhi  2002,  id.  2007,  Brahmali  2007.  and  Wen  2009. 
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gree  of  seclusion  afforded  by  not  having  to  go  begging  for  alms,  so  that  they  could  more 
easily  develop  concentrative  mastery  of  the  mind.237 

These  considerations  would  support  the  assumption  that  the  sequence  of  the  narration 
has  been  misplaced  and  that  the  Buddha’s  instructions  on  sensuality  and  jhana  were  in¬ 
deed  given  to  the  five  monks.  If  this  assumption  should  be  correct,  then  the  way  the 
Buddha  led  his  first  five  monks  to  full  awakening  would  well  exemplify  what  appears 
to  be  a  central  pattern  underlying  the  early  Buddhist  path  to  liberation,  which  based  on 
a  penetrative  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths  (acquired  with  stream-entry)  requires 
overcoming  sensuality,  developing  deeper  levels  of  concentration,  and  deepening  in¬ 
sight  into  the  three  characteristics,  in  order  to  issue  in  the  attainment  of  full  liberation. 


MN  27  Culahatthipadopama-sutta 

The  Culcihatthipadopama-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  elephant’s 
footprint”,  describes  the  gradual  training  of  a  monk.238  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in 
the  Madhyama-agama.23 9 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  opens  by  relating  that  the  wanderer  Pilotika  visited  mn  i  175 
the  Buddha,  received  a  discourse  on  the  Dharma,  and  departed  full  of  inspiration  about 
what  he  had  just  heard.  On  his  way  back,  he  met  the  Brahmin  Janussoni. 

Unlike  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  does  not  re¬ 
port  the  earlier  visit  paid  by  the  wanderer  Pilotika  to  the  Buddha.  Thus  the  Culahatthi¬ 
padopama-sutta  begins  only  with  this  wanderer  meeting  the  Brahmin  Janussoni. 

Asked  about  his  impression  of  the  Buddha’ s  wisdom,240  according  to  both  versions 
the  wanderer  Pilotika  told  the  Brahmin  Janussoni  that  he  had  witnessed  how  different 


2,7  Bronkhorst  1999:  89  notes  that  the  presentation  in  the  Anattalakkhana-sutta  (SN  22:59)  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  as  if  “the  mere  fact  of  hearing  this  wisdom  proclaimed  is  enough  for  the  first  disciples  of  the 
Buddha  to  reach  Arhat-ship  right  there  and  then.  No  question  of  retiring  into  loneliness,  of  reaching 
subsequently  the  Four  Dhyanas  etc.,  which  are  elsewhere  in  the  Buddhist  texts  presented  as  essential 
prerequisites  for  attaining  to  this  exalted  state”.  Miyamoto  1965:  851  comments  that  “the  five  bhikkhus 
probably  failed  to  grasp  the  full  implication  of  the  ...  ‘Middle  Path’  when  it  was  first  presented  to  them. 
Undoubtedly,  strenuous  effort  had  to  be  made  before  they  could  become  awakened".  Vetter  1985:  74 
notes  that  “the  Buddha  is  so  busy  instructing  the  five  ascetics  that  he  no  longer  goes  out  begging  him¬ 
self  ...  this  account  only  becomes  meaningful  to  me  if  I  assume  that  he  was  initiating  these  ascetics  in 
the  stages  of  dhyana-meditation  and  was  guiding  them  in  a  very  practical  way”.  Vetter  1988:  xxix  fur¬ 
ther  comments  that  the  “middle  way  not  only  implied  avoiding  extremes  ...  but  also  the  possibility  of 
perceiving  something  in  the  middle  that  one  normally  does  not  observe,  i.e.  very  likely  the  potential  ... 
of  practising  dhyana-meditation”. 

238  According  to  Mahavamsa,  stanza  14.22  at  Be-Mhv  76,  the  Culahatthipadopama-sutta  was  the  first  dis¬ 
course  preached  by  Mahinda  to  the  king  of  Ceylon,  leading  to  the  king's  conversion  and  to  the  spread 
of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon. 

239  The  parallel  is  MA  146  at  T  I  656a-658a,  which  agrees  with  MN  27  on  Jeta’s  Grove  by  SavatthI  as  the 

location  and  has  the  title  “discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  elephant’s  footprint”,  thereby  differ¬ 

ing  from  MN  27  only  in  that  it  does  not  qualify  the  discourse  to  be  a  “lesser”  version.  On  some  aspects 
of  MA  146  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  99-100  and  206. 
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MN  I  178 


debaters  had  been  unable  to  defeat  the  Buddha  in  discussion.241  The  Majjhima-nikaya 
version  stands  alone  in  reporting  that  these  debaters  also  became  the  Buddha’s  disci¬ 
ples,  and  that  some  of  them  even  went  forth,  practised  diligently,  and  attained  awaken- 

•  242 

mg. 

In  both  versions,  the  wanderer  Pilotika  compared  his  confidence  in  the  Buddha  to  a 
hunter  who,  on  seeing  the  big  footprint  of  an  elephant,  is  confident  that  the  elephant  in 
question  must  be  a  large  one.  Once  their  conversation  was  over,  the  Brahmin  Janussoni 
went  to  visit  the  Buddha  and  reported  how  the  wanderer  Pilotika  had  illustrated  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Buddha  with  the  simile  of  the  elephant’s  footprint. 

According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  took  up  the  simile  of  the  elephant’s  footprint 
and  delivered  an  account  of  the  gradual  training  in  his  teaching  as  an  illustration  of  the 
full  implications  of  this  simile.  The  descriptions  of  the  main  steps  of  this  gradual  train¬ 
ing  resemble  each  other  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions.243 

A  few  minor  differences  are:  In  its  description  of  abstention  from  killing,  the  Madhya- 
ma-dgama  version  explicitly  indicates  that  this  also  covers  killing  insects.244  Moreover, 
in  its  account  of  other  aspects  of  virtuous  conduct,  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  men¬ 
tions  abstaining  from  alcohol,  an  aspect  of  conduct  not  explicitly  taken  into  account  in 
the  Majjhima-nikaya  version.245  Another  difference  is  that,  in  its  treatment  of  speech. 


240  An  introductory  narration  showing  some  similarities  to  the  exchange  between  Pilotika  and  Janussoni 
can  be  found  in  AN  5:194  at  AN  III  237,2,  involving  the  Brahmins  Pingiyanl  and  Karanapall. 

241  While  in  MN  27  at  MN  I  175,20  Pilotika  refers  to  the  Buddha  as  the  “ascetic  Gotama’',  samana  gotama, 
MA  146  at  T  I  656a27  takes  into  account  that  by  now  he  has  gained  confidence  in  the  Buddha,  as  here 
Pilotika  refers  to  the  Buddha  as  fh*j|C,  a  standard  way  of  rendering  bhagava,  cf.,  e.g.,  Hirakawa  1997: 
69,  Nattier  2003b:  232,  and  Soothill  1937/2000:  164. 

242  MN  27  at  MN  I  177,12. 

243  On  the  section  of  the  gradual  path  that  deals  with  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension  cf.  above  p.  82; 
for  the  section  on  sense-restraint  cf.  below  p.  619. 

244  MA  146  at  T  I  657al6:  “insects  and  bugs”,  jg||,  already  noted  by  Prasad  1985:  136;  cf.  also  Ramers 
1996:  45,  Schmithausen  2000a:  52,  and  id.  2002:  13  note  47.  A  reference  to  insects  in  definitions  of 
killing  can  also  be  found  in  Vin  I  97,2,  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  Dharmaskandha,  fragment  4737 
folio  19vl0  in  Dietz  1984:  80,24  and  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  455b2,  and  (noted  by  Dietz  1984:  80  note  358) 
in  the  Bhiksumkarmavacana  fragment  25bl  in  Ridding  1919:  138,9  or  in  Schmidt  1993:  263,17,  and  in 
the  Karmavacana  fragment  232R3  in  Hartel  1956:  27,  cf.  also  the  Sarvastivada  Upasampadavastu  in 
Chung  2004:  47,3. 

245  MA  146  at  T  I  657bl8:  {UjjSj,  BfpjSj.  The  need  to  abstain  from  alcohol  is  taken  into  account  in  the  Pali 
discourses  in  the  context  of  listings  of  the  five  precepts,  e.g.,  DN  5  at  DN  I  146,20  (with  its  monastic 
counterpart  in  pdcittiya  51  at  Vin  IV  110,13,  on  which  cf.  also  Kieffer-Piilz  2005b).  The  dire  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  consumption  are  depicted  in  AN  8.40  at  AN  IV  248,9  to  be  rebirth  in  hell,  as  an  ani¬ 
mal,  as  a  ghost,  or  as  a  mentally  deranged  human.  Whereas  a  description  of  ethical  restraint  as  part  of 
the  gradual  path  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu ,  Gnoli  1978a:  233,  also  does  not  refer  to  the  consumption  of 
alcohol,  the  same  is  taken  into  account  in  a  gradual  path  account  in  DA  20  at  T  I  83c27.  Nattier  2003a: 
109  note  11  points  out  that  variations  in  regard  to  references  to  abstaining  from  alcohol  can  occur  even 
within  a  single  work,  such  as  the  Mahavastu.  In  one  passage  in  this  work,  a  listing  of  the  ten  courses  of 
action,  karmapatha,  includes  the  prohibition  against  alcohol,  at  the  cost  of  omitting  a  reference  to  harsh 
speech;  in  another  passage  in  the  same  work,  the  ten  courses  are  listed  without  a  reference  to  alcohol, 
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the  Madhyama-agama  version  provides  a  contrast  to  rough  speech  by  depicting  a  type 
of  speech  that  is  soft  and  mild,  whereas  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  only  portrays  the 
nature  of  rough  speech.246 

Forms  of  conduct  to  be  avoided  that  are  mentioned  only  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  ver¬ 
sion  are: 

accepting  raw  meat, 
going  on  messages, 
buying  and  selling, 

cheating  with  false  weights  and  measures,  etc., 
deception  and  fraud,  etc., 
murder  and  robbery,  etc.247 

According  to  both  versions,  even  the  attainment  of  the  four  jhanas,  although  con¬ 
stituting  a  significant  verification  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  and  thus 
being  a  “footprint  of  the  Tathagata”,248  is  not  yet  sufficient  for  acquiring  firm  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Buddha  as  a  fully  awakened  teacher. 

While  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version’s  account  of  the  gradual  training  culminates  in  mnii82 
the  three  higher  knowledges,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  proceeds  from  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  fourth  jhcina  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.249  This  presenta¬ 
tion  is  noteworthy,  since  standard  descriptions  of  the  gradual  path  in  the  Pali  discourses 
usually  mention  the  whole  set  of  three  higher  knowledges,  or  even  the  six  higher  knowl¬ 
edges. 

From  a  practical  perspective,  however,  to  proceed  from  the  attainment  of  the  fourth 
jhcina  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  would  be  possible,  as  the  early  dis¬ 
courses  do  not  consider  recollection  of  past  lives  and  the  ability  to  directly  perceive  the 
passing  away  and  reappearing  of  beings  according  to  their  deeds  as  necessary  require- 


cf.  Basak  1963a:  126,4  and  id.  1965:  139,12  or  Senart  1882a:  107,13  and  id.  1890:  99,5  (on  such  com¬ 
binations  of  the  ten  courses  of  action  with  the  five  precepts  cf.  also  Nattier  2002).  The  importance  of 
abstention  from  alcohol  is  highlighted  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  according  to  which  lack  of  re¬ 
straint  in  this  respect  endangers  keeping  the  other  precepts  as  well,  cf.  Abhidh-k  4.34  in  Pradhan  1967: 
218,18,  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  77b8,  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  234a22.  Reat  1996:  49  comments  that  “though 
it  is  clear  that  the  Buddha  did  not  approve  of  alcohol  and  drugs,  abstinence  from  intoxicants  ...  in  the 
Pali  siitras  ...  is  ...  not  nearly  as  prominent  an  ethical  issue  as  it  came  to  be  in  later  Buddhism";  cf.  also 
Schmithausen  1991:  8  note  42. 

246  MA  146  at  T  I  657b  1  also  indicates  that  rough  speech  is  a  hindrance  for  the  development  of  concentra¬ 
tion;  cf.  also  the  similar  reference  in  the  context  of  a  gradual  path  treatment  in  SHT  III  808R5  (p.  15)  to 
rough  speech  as  asama[dh]i[sa]m[va]r[dhan]T.  Although  in  the  Pali  discourses  this  particular  conse¬ 
quence  of  rough  speech  is  not  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the  gradual  path,  it  is  taken  into  account  in  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  ten  courses  of  action  ( kammapatha ),  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  41  at  MN  I  286,37. 

247  MN  27  at  MN  I  180,10:  amakamamsapatiggahand  pativirato  hoti,  and  MN  I  180,15:  diiteyyapahinaga- 
mandnuyoga  ...  kayavikkaya  ...  tulakutakamsakutamdnakutd  ...  ukkotanavancananikatisdciyogd  ...  che- 
danavadhabandhanavipardmosa-alopasahasakard  pativirato  hoti  (Se-MN  I  343,18:  ukkotanavancana- 
nikatisdviyogd );  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  31  and  82. 

248  MN  27  at  MN  I  181,29  and  MA  146  at  T  I  657c23:  tathdgatapadam/ftUifcPfjf  f- 

249  MN  27  at  MN  I  182,19  and  MA  146  at  T  I  658al  1. 
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ments  for  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.  Yet.  in  the  present  instance  the  Buddha  is  de¬ 
scribing  his  teaching  to  a  Brahmin  visitor.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  fit  the  context  well 
if  he  were  to  bring  in  all  of  the  three  higher  knowledges  (; tevijja ),  thereby  describing 
what  constitutes  the  Buddhist  counterpart  to  the  three  knowledges  valued  by  contem¬ 
porary  Brahmins.250 

Another  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that  the  Culahatthipadopama-sutta 
presents  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths  as  the  way  to  reach  complete  confidence, 
while  the  successful  destruction  of  the  influxes  is  the  point  at  which  complete  confi¬ 
dence  has  been  reached.251  The  Madhyama-agama  version  does  not  have  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  simply  treats  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths  and  the  destruction  of  the 
influxes  together.252 

According  to  the  commentarial  explanation,  the  finer  distinction  introduced  at  this 
point  refers  to  the  difference  between  path  and  fruition  attainment,  since  at  the  path 
moment  the  noble  disciple  is  about  to  reach  complete  confidence,  whereas  with  the 
fruition  moment  of  full  awakening  he  has  completely  done  so.253 

Yet,  according  to  the  standard  commentarial  presentation  already  the  path  moment 
eradicates  the  defilements.254  Thus,  the  commentarial  explanation  does  not  seem  to  fit 
the  passage  it  puiports  to  explain  so  well,  as  in  the  Culahatthipadopama-sutta  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  influxes  takes  place  only  at  the  point  that  according  to  the  commentary 
would  represent  the  fruition  moment  of  an  arahant. 
mni  184  The  Culahatthipadopama-sutta  and  its  parallel  conclude  by  reporting  that  the  Brah¬ 
min  Janussoni  felt  inspired  enough  by  this  discourse  to  take  refuge  with  the  Buddha.255 


250  In  AN  3:58  at  AN  I  163,8  a  Brahmin  proposes  tevijja  to  stand  for  knowledge  of  the  three  Vedas,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  which  the  Buddha  describes  what  are  the  three  knowledges  in  his  dispensation,  concluding  that 
the  attainment  of  these  three  higher  knowledges  makes  one  a  “three-knowledge  Brahmin”,  AN  3:58  at 
AN  I  165,31:  etdhi  tThi  vijjdhi,  tevijjo  hoti  brahmano.  Cf.  also  Sv  I  267 ,30,  according  to  which  the  Brah¬ 
min  Ambattha  took  even  the  expression  "knowledge”  on  its  own  to  represent  knowledge  of  the  three 
Vedas,  vijja  nama  tayo  veda.  For  a  modern  interpretation  of  the  three  higher  knowledges  cf.  Bucknell 
1983. 

251  MN  27  at  MN  I  183,34  indicates  that  with  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths  in  relation  to  dukkha  and  in 
relation  to  the  influxes,  the  noble  disciple  has  not  yet  reached  complete  confidence,  but  is  in  the  process 
of  doing  so,  na  tveva  tava  ariyasdvako  nittham  goto  hoti,  api  ca  kho  nittham  gacchati,  whereas  once 
the  three  influxes  are  eradicated,  he  has  reached  complete  confidence,  MN  27  at  MN  I  184,6:  nittham 
gato  hoti  (here  and  above  Se-MN  I  348,3  reads  nitthahgato). 

252  MA  146  at  T  I  658al9. 

253  Ps  II  217,24. 

254  For  the  case  of  stream-entry  cf.  As  234,2  and  Vism  675,4. 

255  Instead  of  continuing  to  address  the  Buddha  by  his  name  Gotama,  MA  146  at  T  I  658a22:  fljft,  when 
Janussoni  takes  refuge  as  a  lay  disciple  he  changes  to  the  honorific  “Blessed  One”,  MA  146  at  T  I 
658a23:  ifpp:.  In  MN  27  at  MN  I  184,11.  however,  he  keeps  on  using  the  Buddha’s  name  even  after 
taking  refuge.  This  is  the  usual  pattern  adopted  by  Brahmins  in  other  discourses  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya, 
who  continue  to  use  bho  gotama  even  when  they  take  refuge  as  lay  disciples,  cf.  e.g.,  MN  30  at  MN  I 
205,4,  MN  60  at  MN  1 413,21,  MN  93  at  MN  II  157,18,  MN  95  at  MN  II  177,11,  MN  96  at  MN  II  184,21, 
MN  99  at  MN  II  208,10,  MN  100  at  MN  II  213,9,  MN  107  at  MN  III  7,2,  and  MN  135  at  MN  III  206,26. 
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MN  28  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta 

The  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta ,  the  “greater  discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  elephant’s 
footprint”,  presents  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  four  noble  truths,  given  by  Sariputta. 
This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dgama.256 

The  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  counterpart  begin  by  com¬ 
paring  the  role  of  the  four  noble  truths  in  regard  to  all  wholesome  (or  skilful)  states  to 
the  footprint  of  an  elephant,  which  due  to  its  size  comprises  the  footprints  of  all  other 
animals.257 


Wagle  1966:  46  explains  that  Brahmins  “in  addressing  the  Buddha  ...  invariably  use  the  term  bho  Go- 
tama”,  adding  that  “bho,  which  is  a  term  used  among  brahmanas  when  addressing  each  other,  denotes 
equality”.  Another  noteworthy  example  for  the  use  of  bho  gotama  is  the  case  of  the  Brahmin  Brahma- 
yu,  who  according  to  MN  91  at  MN  II  145,19  used  the  address  bho  gotama  even  after  he  had  prostrated 
in  front  of  the  Buddha  and  kissed  the  Buddha's  feet,  an  expression  of  humility  that  caused  an  uproar  in 
the  assembly  that  was  witnessing  this  act.  Similar  to  MN  27,  MN  4  at  MN  I  24,2  reports  that  Janussoni 
took  refuge  by  using  the  address  bho  gotama,  whereas  in  the  Chinese  parallel  EA  31.1  at  T  II  666c27  he 
used  the  address  “Blessed  One”,  followed,  however,  in  EA  31.1  at  T  II  666c29  by  Janussoni  reverting 
to  the  name  Gotama.  Perhaps  the  occurrences  of  the  address  "Blessed  One”  in  EA  31.1  and  in  MA  146 
could  be  due  to  the  reciters  or  translators  assuming  that  someone  who  takes  refuge  must  be  using  a 
honorific  form  of  address  like  “Blessed  One”.  Another  difference  is  that  MA  146  at  T  I  658a26  con¬ 
cludes  with  Janussoni  and  Pilotika  rejoicing  in  the  Buddha’s  exposition,  whereas  according  to  MN  27 
at  MN  I  184,10  only  Janussoni  rejoiced  in  the  Buddha's  exposition.  The  course  of  the  narration  in  both 
versions  gives  the  impression  that  Janussoni  had  come  alone  to  visit  the  Buddha,  whereas  Pilotika  had 
already  received  an  inspiring  discourse  from  the  Buddha  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  SavatthI  when  he 
met  Janussoni.  Thus  the  conclusion  in  MN  27  would  fit  the  situation  better.  It  seems  to  be  a  recurrent 
pattern  in  Madhyama-dgama  discourses  that  the  conclusion  reports  the  delight  of  those  who  at  this  junc¬ 
tion  of  events  have  already  left,  cf.  also  below  p.  209  note  31  and  p.  545  note  83. 

256  The  parallel  is  MA  30  at  T  I  464b-467a,  which  agrees  with  MN  28  on  locating  the  discourse  at  Jeta’s 
Grove  by  SavatthI  and  also  has  the  similar  title  “discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  elephant’s  footprint”,  Jf| 
SPliffi,  thereby  differing  from  MN  28  only  in  that  it  does  not  use  the  specification  “greater”.  A  study 
and  partial  translation  of  MA  30  can  be  found  in  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  113-114.  For  a  discourse  quo¬ 
tation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  259.  For  a  counterpart  to  MN  I  191,18-19  in  Vydkhydyukti  literature 
cf.  Skilling  2000b:  343. 

257  In  regard  to  this  simile.  Cousins  1996a:  146  comments  that  “when  ...  Sariputta  tells  us  that  all  skilful 
dhammas  are  included  in  the  four  noble  truths,  we  should  ...  interpret  skilful  dhammas  here  as  referring 
to  meditational  states”.  According  to  Nanaponika  1966/1981:  2,  the  image  in  MN  28  intends  to  convey 
that  “the  Four  Noble  Truths  comprise  ...  all  that  is  beneficial,  i.e.  all  that  is  truly  worth  knowing  and 
following  after”.  On  the  term  kusala  and  its  implications  cf.  also  Adam  2005,  Carter  1984,  Collins 
1998:  154,  Del  Toso  2007b.  Nanayakkara  1999,  and  Premasiri  1976.  Franke  1906:  368  notes  that  a 
counterpart  to  the  simile  of  the  elephant’s  footprint  can  be  found  in  the  Mahdbhdrata,  where  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  importance  of  non-violence,  ahimsa;  cf.  also  Neumann  1896/1995:  1141  note  451.  The  simile 
of  the  elephant’s  footprint  recurs  in  SN  48:54  at  SN  V  231,2  to  highlight  the  importance  of  the  faculty 
of  wisdom,  pahhindriya.  Since  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths  is  reckoned  a  manifestation  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  wisdom  (cf.  SN  48:10  at  SN  V  199,2),  the  use  of  this  simile  in  SN  48:54  is  similar  to  its  impli¬ 
cations  in  MN  28.  The  simile  of  the  elephant’s  footprint  can  also  be  found  in  SN  3:7  at  SN  I  86,29  (or 
SN2  128  at  SN2  I  195,16)  and  its  parallel  MA  141  at  T  I  647c6,  SN  45:140  at  SN  V  43,13,  AN  6:53  at 
AN  III  364,21.  AN  10:15  at  AN  V  21,18,  SA  882  at  T  I  222a5,  and  SA2  66  at  T  II  396b27.  In  each  of 
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mn  1 185  The  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta  and  its  parallel  proceed  from  the  topic  of  the  four 
noble  truths  to  the  first  noble  truth,  then  to  the  five  aggregates  mentioned  in  the  first 
noble  truth,  then  to  the  aggregate  of  form,  and  then  to  the  four  elements  as  the  basic 
constituents  of  form.258 

Taking  up  the  earth  element,  the  parallel  versions  distinguish  between  its  internal  and 
external  manifestations,  followed  by  defining  the  internal  earth  element  by  way  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  human  body.259 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  explains  that  the  internal  and  the  external  earth  ele¬ 
ment  should  be  contemplated  as  “not  mine,  not  1,  not  my  self',  in  order  to  develop  dis¬ 
enchantment.260  The  Madhyama-agama  version  does  not  have  such  an  instruction  at 
this  point,  although  the  same  theme  is  taken  up  later  on  in  both  versions  (see  table  3.5). 

The  two  versions  continue  by  turning  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  earth,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Indian  cosmology  occurs  periodically.  Both  versions  conclude  that  once 
even  the  great  earth  is  impermanent,  the  physical  body  must  be  of  the  same  nature. 

While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  highlights  that  it  is  meaningless  to  identify  with 
the  impermanent  body,261  the  Madhyama-agama  version  tackles  the  same  theme  by  con¬ 
trasting  an  unlearned  worldling,  who  identifies  with  the  body,  with  a  learned  disciple, 
who  is  aloof  from  such  identification.262 

The  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  examining  the  case  of  a 
monk  who  meets  with  abuse,  recommending  the  reflection  that  such  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ences  arise  in  dependence  on  contact,  which,  just  as  the  four  immaterial  aggregates,  is 
impermanent.  In  both  versions,  such  reflection  leads  to  mental  steadiness.263 

While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  only  takes  up  the  case  of  abuse,  the  Madhyama- 
agama  discourse  also  examines  the  case  of  experiencing  pleasant  speech,  recommend- 


these  cases,  the  simile  illustrates  the  importance  of  diligence,  appamada.  Another  occurrence  of  the  same 
simile  is  SA  270  at  T  II  70cl5,  where  it  illustrates  the  importance  of  perception  of  impermanence. 

258  A  minor  difference  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  first  noble  truth  is  that  “disease”  and  “association 
with  what  is  disliked”  together  with  “dissociation  from  what  is  liked”  are  only  mentioned  in  MA  30  at 
T  I  464b29,  while  “sorrow,  lamentation,  pain,  grief,  and  despair”  are  only  mentioned  in  MN  28  at  MN  I 
185,4  (cf.  also  above  p.  69). 

259  A  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k  3:28  in  Pradhan  1967:  136,19  and  137,2  parallels  the  listing  of  hair, 
etc.,  as  manifestations  of  the  earth  element  in  MN  28  at  MN  I  185,15;  with  its  counterparts  in  T  1558  at 
T  XXIX  50al4,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  207a7,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  140b6  or  Q  (5595) 
tu  161b5,  cf.  also  Mejor  1991:  73. 

260  MN  28  at  MN  I  185,23. 

261  MN  28  at  MN  I  185,32:  “how  [could  there]  be  [notions  of]  T,  ‘mine’,  or  ‘I  am'  in  regard  to  this  body”, 
him  pan’  imassa  ...  kayassa  ...  ahan  ti  va  maman  ti  va  asmi  ti  va  (Ce-MN  I  450,10:  kim)l 

262  MA  30  at  T  I  464cl5. 

263  According  to  MN  28  at  MN  I  186,4,  the  mind  “goes  forward  and  become  satisfied,  steadied,  and  deter¬ 
mined”,  pakkhandati  pasTdati  santitthati  adhimuccati  (Se-M  I  351,5  reads  vimuccati,  instead  of  adhi- 
muccati,  a  reading  that,  as  Nanaponika  1966/1981:  22  notes,  is  also  found  in  the  subcommentary  Be-Ps- 
pt  II  169;  on  alternations  between  these  two  terms  cf.  Levi  1929:  44  and  Wynne  2007:  79;  cf.  also  be¬ 
low  p.  685  note  14).  MA  30  at  T 1 465a3  instead  speaks  of  the  “tranquil,  concentrated,  and  unified  mind”, 
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ing  the  same  type  of  reflection  (see  table  3. 5). 264  In  this  way,  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  commends  mental  steadiness  not  only  when  a  monk  is  confronted  with  abuse, 
but  also  when  he  meets  with  pleasant  words,  in  which  case  reflecting  on  their  imper¬ 
manent  nature  would  prevent  the  arising  of  pride  and  conceit. 

Both  versions  turn  to  the  case  of  being  physically  attacked,  recommending  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  to  come  into  contact  with  physical  harm  is  simply  the  nature  of  this  body.  The 
two  versions  continue  by  quoting  the  simile  of  the  saw  as  a  reminder  for  the  need  for 
patience  in  case  one  is  physically  attacked.265  The  Madhyama-agama  version  stands 
alone  in  following  the  simile  with  instructions  on  the  development  of  loving  kindness 
as  a  boundless  radiation  in  all  directions  (see  table  3.5).266  The  Kakacupama-sutta  and 
its  parallel,  from  which  the  simile  originates,  also  follow  their  exposition  of  the  simile 
with  such  instructions.267 

Table  3.5:  Reflections  on  the  Elements  in  MN  28  and  its  Parallel 


MN  28 

MA  30 

internal  element  ( 1 ) 
reflection  on  not-self  (2) 
external  element  destroyed  (3) 
body  is  not-self  (4) 
facing  abusive  speech  (5) 
facing  being  attacked  (6) 
simile  of  the  saw  (7) 
simile  of  daughter-in-law  (8) 

internal  element  (— *  1) 
external  element  destroyed  (— ►  3) 
body  is  not-self  (— ►  4) 
facing  abusive  speech  (— ►  5) 
facing  pleasant  speech 
facing  being  attacked  (— ►  6) 
simile  of  the  saw  (— >  7) 
brahmavihara  practice 
simile  of  daughter-in-law  (— »  8) 

(*  2) 

The  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  that  recollecting  the  simile  of 
the  saw  is  an  instance  of  recollection  of  the  Buddha,  the  Dharma,  and  the  Sangha.  By 
undertaking  such  recollection,  a  monk  should  be  able  to  establish  himself  in  equanim¬ 
ity,  failing  which  he  should  arouse  a  sense  of  urgency.  Such  arousal  is  illustrated  in 
both  versions  with  the  urgency  experienced  by  a  daughter-in-law  in  regard  to  her  new 
family  members,  such  as  her  father-in-law,  or  else  her  husband.268 


264  MA  30  at  T  I  464c22. 

265  MN  28  at  MN  I  186,1 1  and  MA  30  at  T  I  465a6. 

266  MA  30  at  T  I  465al2.  MA  30  at  T  I  464cl  1.  T  I  465bl.  T  I  465c20,  and  T  I  466bl3  also  appears  to  pro¬ 

vide  a  relation  between  the  practice  of  the  four  brahmaviharas  and  the  earlier  contemplation  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  since  it  qualifies  each  element  to  be  “without  hostility”,  This  could  be  similar  to  an  ex¬ 

position  found  in  MN  62  at  MN  I  423,20,  where  the  way  each  element  patiently  bears  with  whatever 
dirt  is  put  on  or  into  it  functions  as  an  inspirational  example  for  developing  the  brahmaviharas. 

267  MN  21  at  MN  I  129,15  and  MA  193  at  T  I  746al3. 

268  Coomaraswamy  1943:  174  takes  up  this  simile  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  samvega ,  which  he  explains 
to  stand  for  a  “state  of  shock,  agitation,  fear,  awe,  wonder  or  delight  induced  by  some  physically  or 
mentally  poignant  experience”  (p.  176). 
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mn  1 187  Both  versions  apply  the  same  treatment  and  reflections  to  the  other  three  elements  of 
water,  fire,  and  wind.  While  the  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta  and  its  parallel  proceed 
along  similar  lines  when  depicting  the  internal  manifestations  of  each  element,  they 
differ  in  regard  to  the  external  manifestations  of  the  four  elements  (see  table  3.6). 

Table  3.6:  Destruction  of  the  Four  Elements  in  MN  28  and  its  Parallel 


MN  28 

MA  30 

water  element  disturbed,  earth  disappears  (1) 
water  element  disturbed,  destroys  villages, 
etc.,  then  dries  up  (2) 

fire  element  disturbed,  destroys  villages, 
etc.,  then  runs  out  of  fuel  (3) 
wind  element  disturbed,  destroys  villages, 
etc.,  then  disappears  (4) 

water  calamity  destroys  earth  element  (— ►  1) 
fire  calamity  destroys  water  element  (— ►  2) 
fire  arises  and  destroys  villages,  etc.,  reaches 
road  or  water  and  runs  out  of  fuel  (— >  3) 
wind  arises  and  destroys  houses,  trees,  etc., 
reaches  mountain  and  stops  (— ►  4) 

When  taking  up  the  destruction  of  the  external  earth  element,  the  Pali  version  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  water  element,  on  being  disturbed,  destroys  the  earth  element.269  When 
turning  to  the  external  water  element,  however,  the  Mahcihatthipadopama-sutta  again 
speaks  of  the  water  element  being  disturbed,  a  disturbance  that  results  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  villages  and  whole  countries  through  floods.270  The  Pali  account  continues  its 
treatment  of  the  external  water  element  by  describing  how  the  water  of  the  great  ocean 
dries  up  in  stages  until  none  is  left. 

When  it  comes  to  the  external  fire  element  and  the  external  wind  element,  the  Mahci- 
hatthipadopama-sutta  describes  the  effects  of  a  disturbance  of  the  fire  element  and  then 
of  the  wind  element,  so  that  in  these  two  cases,  just  as  in  the  case  of  water,  it  attributes 
the  destruction  of  a  particular  element  to  a  disturbance  of  the  same  element.271 

In  this  way,  the  Pali  presentation  speaks  twice  of  a  disturbance  of  the  water  element 
and  does  not  mention  a  disturbance  of  the  earth  element.272  Its  exposition  of  the  earth 


269  MN  28  at  MN  I  185,28:  bahira  apodhatu  pakuppati. 

270  MN  28  at  MN  I  187,15:  bahira  apodhatu  pakuppati. 

271  MN  28  at  MN  I  188,16:  bahira  tejodhatu  pakuppati  and  MN  I  189,1 :  bahira  vayodhatu  pakuppati. 

272  B'-MN  I  243,30  records  a  variant  reading  according  to  which  the  destruction  of  the  earth  is  not  due  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  water  element,  but  to  a  disturbance  of  the  earth  element  (reading  pathavTdhatu  pa¬ 
kuppati  instead  of  apodhatu  pakuppati).  On  this  reading,  the  presentation  would  become  more  uniform, 
with  a  disturbance  of  each  element  being  responsible  for  its  own  destruction.  Horner  1954/1967:  232 
note  1  suggests  a  similar  emendation  for  this  passage.  The  commentary,  Ps  II  224,8,  however,  glosses 
the  destruction  of  the  earth  by  describing  how  the  earth  is  flooded  and  submerged  in  water,  an  explana¬ 
tion  clearly  based  on  the  reading  that  the  water  element  is  disturbed.  If  the  reading  known  to  the  com¬ 
mentators  had  been  a  disturbance  of  the  earth  element,  one  would  expect  the  commentary  to  describe 
earthquakes,  etc.  That  the  commentarial  tradition  did  not  conceive  of  a  disturbance  of  the  earth  element 
can  also  be  seen  in  Vism  414,13,  which  explains  that  a  world  contraction  can  be  due  to  water,  fire,  and 
wind,  aposamvatto,  tejosamvatto,  vdyosamvatto ,  thereby  not  taking  account  the  possibility  that  such  a 
contraction  might  occur  due  to  the  earth  element. 
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element  is,  moreover,  rather  brief  and  differs  from  the  way  the  other  three  elements  are 
treated,  where  in  each  case  the  Pali  version  offers  a  detailed  description  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  disturbance  of  this  element,  followed  by  depicting  the  disappearance 
of  the  respective  element. 

The  Chinese  version  differs  in  as  much  as  it  attributes  the  destruction  of  each  element 
to  another  element,  although  here,  too,  the  exposition  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  two 
elements  is  rather  brief.  It  agrees  with  the  Pali  presentation  that  the  external  earth  ele¬ 
ment  is  destroyed  by  water,  but  then  continues  by  describing  that  the  external  water 
element  dries  up  due  to  a  fire.  The  external  fire  element  comes  to  an  end  when  a  fire 
conflagration  reaches  a  road  or  water  and  runs  out  of  fuel.  A  storm  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  external  wind  element  comes  to  an  end  on  reaching  the  mountains,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  earth  element.27’ 

The  Chinese  version’s  attribution  of  the  destruction  of  the  external  water  element  to 
the  impact  caused  by  fire  reminds  of  a  discourse  from  the  Anguttara-nikaya  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  parallels  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  the  Ekottarika-agama,  describes 
the  gradual  drying  up  of  the  great  ocean  in  similar  terms  as  the  Mahahatthipadopama- 
sutta214  According  to  these  discourses,  the  cause  for  such  a  drying  up  of  the  ocean  is 
the  arising  of  several  suns,  an  event  which  would  be  a  manifestation  of  the  fire  element. 

Yet  another  discourse  from  the  Anguttara-nikaya  attributes  even  a  drought  to  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  fire  element.  This  discourse  lists  five  causes  for  drought,  one  of  which 
is  when  the  element  of  fire  in  the  sky  is  disturbed,  whereby  the  clouds  are  dispersed 
and  there  will  be  no  rain.275  These  passages  accord  with  the  attribution  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  external  water  element  to  the  impact  caused  by  fire,  proposed  in  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  parallel  to  the  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta. 

The  Mahahatthipadopama-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  comparing  the  nature  of  mn  i  190 
the  body  to  a  house,  explaining  that  both  are  merely  space,  the  one  enclosed  by  skin 
and  bones  and  the  other  enclosed  by  timber  and  clay.276 

The  two  versions  next  turn  to  the  dependent  nature  of  consciousness,  which  arises  in 
dependence  on  a  sense-base  and  its  object.  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  takes  up 
two  cases,  where  either  consciousness  arises  or,  lacking  the  required  conditions,  does 
not  arise.277  The  Majjhima-nikdya  account  examines  three  cases  by  differentiating  the 


273  MA  30  at  T  I  464cl2,  T  I  465b2,  T  I  465c20,  and  T  I  466bl4. 

274  AN  7:62  at  AN  IV  101,19,  MA  8  at  T  I  429a2,  and  EA  40.1  at  T  II  736bl3;  cf.  also  SHT  VII  1678aR,  a 
Schoyen  fragment,  and  a  Tibetan  parallel  (from  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosa- 
bhasya)  in  Dietz  2007.  A  similar  description  can  also  be  found  in  the  Siksdsamuccaya  in  Bendall  1902/ 
1970:  247,10. 

275  AN  5:197  at  AN  III  243,4+8  uses  the  same  verb  pakuppati,  “to  disturb”,  as  MN  28  at  MN  I  185,28.  The 
other  four  causes  are  a  disturbance  of  the  wind  element,  interference  by  the  asura  king,  indolence  of  the 
devas  responsible  for  rain,  and  evil  conduct  among  humans. 

276  MN  28  at  MN  I  190,15  and  MA  30  at  T  I  466c29;  cf.  also  the  Srdvakabhumi  in  Shukla  1973:  386,13  or 
SSG  2009:  40,7  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  454c25. 

277  MA  30  at  T  I  467a3.  In  its  examination  of  the  second  case,  MA  30  at  T  I  467al2+14  shows  some  inter¬ 
nal  inconsistencies,  as  in  relation  to  the  sense-objects  (of  the  ear,  nose,  tongue,  body,  and  mind)  it  speaks 
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case  that  consciousness  does  not  arise  into  two  possibilities,  where  either  no  objects  are 
present  or  else  no  contact  is  established.27’'  In  both  instances,  lacking  one  of  the  required 
conditions,  consciousness  does  not  arise. 

The  two  versions  relate  the  dependent  arising  of  consciousness  to  the  five  aggregates, 
followed  by  quoting  a  statement  by  the  Buddha  that  one  who  sees  dependent  arising 
sees  the  Dharma,  and  one  who  sees  the  Dharma  sees  dependent  arising.279 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  concludes  by  explaining  that  clinging  to  the  aggregates 
corresponds  to  the  origin  of  dukkha,  while  to  remove  desire  for  them  equals  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  dukkha,  thereby  coming  round  to  its  point  of  departure,  the  four  noble  truths.280 
The  Madhyama-agama  version  instead  concludes  by  indicating  that  detachment  from 
past,  present,  and  future  manifestations  of  the  five  aggregates  will  lead  to  awakening.281 


MN  29  Mahasaropama-sutta 

The  Mahasaropama-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  heartwoocT, 
examines  the  types  of  achievement  that  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  final  goal.  This 
discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama ,282  which  at  the  same  time  is  also  the 
parallel  to  the  next  discourse  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  the  Culasdropama-sutta. 

According  to  the  opening  section  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Buddha  deliv¬ 
ered  the  present  discourse  in  relation  to  Devadatta.283  The  Ekottarika-dgama  version 
offers  more  details  in  this  respect.  It  reports  that  Devadatta,  who  by  the  time  of  this  dis¬ 
course  had  lost  all  his  supernormal  powers,  had  gained  such  favour  with  King  Ajata- 
sattu  that  the  latter  was  supplying  Devadatta  and  his  followers  with  five  hundred  meas- 


of  their  being  illuminated  by  light,  thereby  repeating  the  description  used  earlier  in  relation 

to  visual  forms,  the  only  instance  where  this  description  seems  appropriate.  Another  puzzling  passage 
occurs  in  MA  30  at  T  I  467al5,  where  the  internal  mind-sphere,  its  objects,  and  mind-consciousness 
that  is  aware  of  forms  are  reckoned  together  as  belonging  to  the  aggregate  of  form,  W0$ 

278  MN  28  at  MN  I  190,20. 

219  MN  28  at  MN  I  190,37:  yo  paticcasamuppadam  passati  so  dhammam  passati,  yo  dhammam  passati  so 
paticcasamuppadam.  passati  ti  and  MA  30  at  T  I  467a9: 

280  MN  28  at  MNI  191,30. 

281  MA  30  at  T 1 467a21. 

282  The  parallel  is  EA  43.4  at  T  II  759a-759c.  While  according  to  MN  29  the  events  took  place  at  Mount 
Vulture  Peak  outside  of  Rajagaha,  EA  43.4  has  the  Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  in  the  Bamboo  Grove, 
likewise  at  Rajagaha,  as  its  venue.  The  summary  verse  at  T  II  764cl  1  refers  to  EA  43.4  as  “Devadatta”, 

283  MN  29  at  MN  I  192,3:  bhagava  devadattam  arabbha  bhikkhu  dmantesi.  Devadatta’s  attempt  at  creating 
a  schism  is  described  in  Vin  II  199,1;  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  accounts  of  this  attempt  in  the 
different  Vinayas  cf.  especially  Bareau  1991  and  Mukherjee  1966  (for  a  brief  survey  of  the  relevant 
Vinaya  passages  cf.  Frauwallner  1956:  117-120);  on  Devadatta  cf.  also,  e.g..  Bareau  1988b:  538-547, 
Boucher  2008:  46-49,  Deeg  1999,  id.  2004,  Dhirasekera  1988,  Hocart  1923  (on  which  cf.  Emeneau 
1939  and  Mitra  1924),  Jing  Yin  2009,  Klimkeit  1990:  124-127,  Lamotte  1949/1981:  868-878,  id. 
1970b,  Ray  1994:  162-173,  Sarao  1989:  63-65,  id.  2004,  Tinti  1997,  and  Waldschmidt  1964. 
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ures  of  food  per  day.  When  the  monks  informed  the  Buddha  about  this,  according  to 
the  Ekottarika-agama  account  the  Buddha  declared  that  these  material  gains  would 
prevent  Devadatta  from  achieving  the  goal  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  gone  forth.284 

The  Mahasaropama-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-agama  parallel  deliver  a  simile  about 
mistaking  various  parts  of  a  tree,  such  as  its  twigs  or  leaves,  for  heartwood.285  A  similar 
mistake  takes  place  when  someone  praises  himself  and  disparages  others,  instead  of 
making  an  effort  to  progress  further.  According  to  both  versions,  such  praising  oneself 
may  take  place  because  of: 

getting  material  gains,  honour,  and  fame, 
being  of  virtuous  conduct, 
having  achieved  concentration. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  considers  knowledge  and  vision  as  another  achieve¬ 
ment  on  account  of  which  a  monk  might  become  negligent,  praise  himself,  and  dispar¬ 
age  others,286  after  which  it  turns  to  permanent  liberation,  at  which  point  the  “heart- 
wood”  has  been  reached.287  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  concludes  by  stating  that  the 
holy  life  has  neither  material  gain,  nor  virtue,  nor  concentration,  nor  knowledge  and 
vision  as  its  ultimate  aim,  but  only  unshakeable  deliverance  of  the  mind  ( akuppa  ceto- 
vimutti ).288 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version  does  not  mention  knowledge  and  vision,  as  its  pres¬ 
entation  proceeds  from  describing  how  a  monk  achieves  concentration  to  his  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wisdom,  at  which  point  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  qualifies  such  a  monk 
as  first  and  foremost  (see  table  3.7). 289 

The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  continues  with  the  Buddha  answering  a  question  by 
one  of  the  monks  in  relation  to  Devadatta,  followed  by  stanzas  spoken  by  the  Buddha 
in  praise  of  liberating  wisdom.  After  these  stanzas,  according  to  the  Ekottarika-agama 
account  the  Buddha  summed  up  his  exposition  by  relating  greed  for  material  gains  to 
wrong  views.  Having  wrong  views  will  in  turn  lead  to  wrong  manifestations  of  the  other 


284  EA  43.4  at  T  II  759bl0.  A  similar  introductory  narration  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  SN  17:36  at  SN  II  242,2 
and  in  its  parallels  SA  1064  at  T  II  276b21,  SA2  3  at  T  II  374b21  (which  precedes  this  with  an  account 
of  how  Devadatta  won  the  king’s  favour),  EA  12.7  at  T  II  570b23,  and  EA  23.7  at  T  II  614al9. 

285  MN  29  at  MN  I  192,15  and  EA  43.4  at  T  II  759bl  1.  This  simile  occurs  frequently  in  the  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya,  cf.  MN  18  at  MN  I  1 1 1,6,  MN  30  at  MN  I  198,20,  MN  133  at  MN  III  194,32,  MN  138  at  MN  III 
224,21,  and  with  less  frequency  also  in  other  Nikdyas,  cf.  SN  35:116  at  SN  IV  94,23,  SN  35:117  at  SN 
IV  99,27,  AN  10:115  at  AN  V  226,17,  and  AN  10:172  at  AN  V  256,21;  cf.  also  AN  5:24  at  AN  III  20,16, 
which  illustrates  the  need  for  sfla  with  the  necessity  a  tree  has  of  possessing  twigs  and  leaves  in  order 
to  be  able  to  grow. 

286  MN  29  at  MN  I  195,23:  tena  nanadassanena  attan’  ukkamseti  param  vambheti ...  tena  nanadassanena 
majjati  pamajjati  pamadam  dpajjati. 

287  MN  29  at  MN  I  196,29  reads  samayavimokha  and  Se-MN  I  371,19  similarly  samayavimokkha,  while 
Be-MN  I  256,15  and  Ce-MN  I  476,21  read  asamayavimokkha,  which  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005: 
1224  note  348  notes  as  the  preferable  reading,  a  reading  also  followed  by  the  commentary,  Ps  II  232,3. 

288  MN  29  at  MN  I  197,29;  on  the  term  akuppa  cf.  also  Hara  2005. 

289  EA  43.4  at  T  II  759c  1. 
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seven  path  factors.  As  a  follow  up  to  this  exposition,  the  Buddha  exhorts  the  monks  to 
scorn  material  gains. 

Table  3.7:  Attainments  in  MN  29  and  its  Parallel 


MN  29 

EA  43.3 

gains  and  honour  (1) 

gains  and  honour  (— >  1 ) 

virtue  (2) 

virtue  (— ►  2) 

concentration  (3) 

concentration  (— ►  3) 

knowledge  and  vision  (4) 

wisdom  (— *  4?) 

permanent  liberation  (5) 

(*5) 

The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  concludes  by  reporting  that  this  exposition  on  the 
dangers  of  succumbing  to  the  attraction  of  material  gains  had  a  strong  effect  on  the 
monks,  since  it  caused  a  group  of  over  sixty  monks  to  disrobe,  while  another  group  of 
a  similar  size  became  arahants.290  A  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  and  its  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  and  the  Ekottarikci-dgama  report  a  similar  outcome  for 
another  discourse  given  by  the  Buddha,  which  vividly  illustrates  the  dire  consequences 
incurred  by  a  monk  who  engages  in  evil  conduct.2'" 


MN  30  Cidasaropama-sutta 

The  main  contents  of  the  Oil  a  saro  pa  m  a-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  the  simile  of 
the  heartwood”,  are  similar  to  the  preceding  Mahdsdropama-sutta.  Both  Pali  discourses 
have  the  same  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  as  their  parallel,  so  that  much  of  what  has 
been  said  above  concerning  the  Mahdsdropama-sutta  applies  equally  to  the  present 
discourse. 

mn  1 198  The  Culasaropama-sutta  takes  its  occasion  from  a  visiting  Brahmin  who  had  asked 
the  Buddha  if  the  claim  of  any  of  the  six  heretical  teachers  to  having  realized  direct 
knowledge  was  justified.292  Putting  aside  this  question  without  directly  answering  it, 
the  Buddha  employed  the  simile  of  the  heartwood  to  illustrate  that  material  gains,  vir- 


290  EA  43.4  at  T  II  759c26  reports  that  the  second  group  of  over  sixty  monks  attained  the  extinction  of  the 

influxes  (viz.  they  became  arahants)  and  the  Dharma-eye  (viz.  they  became  stream-enterers),  jUT f 
ffcbte,  mm.  lip*,  fiv'fiSfc/fb  Perhaps  this  should  be  understood  to  indicate  that  the  present 

discourse  had  so  powerful  an  effect  as  to  enable  them  to  progress  from  the  level  of  worldlings  through 
stream-entry  all  the  way  up  to  full  awakening. 

291  AN  7:68  at  AN  IV  135,5,  MA  5  at  T  I  427a3,  and  EA  33.10  at  T  II  689cl  conclude  with  sixty  monks 
disrobing  and  sixty  monks  becoming  arahants,  an  outcome  also  reported  at  the  conclusion  of  EA  43.5 
at  T  II  761bl  1. 

292  MN  30  at  MN  I  198,7.  The  Mahaparinibbana-sutta  and  several  of  its  Chinese  parallels  report  that  the 
wanderer  Subhadda  approached  the  Buddha  with  a  similar  inquiry  regarding  the  six  well-known  con¬ 
temporary  teachers,  cf.  DN  16  at  DN  II  150,26,  DA  2  at  T  I  25al9,  T  6  at  T  I  1 87b2 1 ,  T  7  at  T  I  203c24, 
and  SA  979  at  T  II  254b2. 
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tuous  conduct,  concentration,  and  knowledge  and  vision  should  not  be  considered  the 
final  goal  of  the  spiritual  life. 

A  major  difference  between  the  two  Pali  versions  occurs  at  this  point.  Whereas  the 
Mahasaropama-sutta  simply  speaks  of  permanent  liberation,  the  Culasaropama-sut- 
tci  lists  as  superior  and  more  sublime  than  knowledge  and  vision  the  following: 
the  first  jhana, 
the  second  jhana, 
the  third  jhana, 
the  fourth  jhana, 

the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  infinite  space, 

the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  infinite  consciousness, 

the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness, 

the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception, 
the  attainment  of  the  cessation  of  perceptions  and  feelings.293 

Except  for  the  reference  to  the  cessation  of  perceptions  and  feelings,  with  its  explicit 
relation  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  this  passage  is  puzzling.  The  four  jhanas  and 
the  four  immaterial  attainments  belong  to  the  category  of  “concentration”  and  thus 
would  have  already  been  covered  in  the  previously  mentioned  “accomplishment  of 
concentration”  ( samadhisampada ).294  In  fact,  apart  from  the  four  jhanas  and  the  four 
immaterial  attainments,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  what  else  that  could  be 
reckoned  an  “accomplishment  of  concentration”. 

Yet,  at  an  earlier  point  of  its  exposition  the  Culasaropama-sutta  considers  this  accom¬ 
plishment  of  concentration  as  something  to  be  left  behind  in  order  to  proceed  to  knowl¬ 
edge  and  vision,  and  therefore  as  something  inferior  to  knowledge  and  vision.  Judging 
from  other  discourses,  this  is  in  fact  the  proper  hierarchical  position  for  concentration, 
which  usually  leads  up  to  knowledge  and  vision,  but  is  never  superior  to  it.295  Thus,  to 
speak  of  the  four  jhanas  and  the  four  immaterial  attainments  as  something  superior  to 
knowledge  and  vision  is  at  odds  with  other  discourses  and  also  with  the  earlier  part  of 
the  same  Culasaropama-sutta. 

The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  the  four  jhanas  and  the  four  immaterial  attain¬ 
ments  are  listed  as  superior  to  knowledge  and  vision  in  the  present  context  because 
they  lead  up  to  the  cessation  of  perceptions  and  feelings.296  This  explanation  does  not 
solve  the  problem,  as  the  Culasaropama-sutta  explicitly  qualifies  each  jhana  and  im¬ 
material  attainment  individually  as  “a  state  superior  to  and  more  sublime  than  knowl¬ 
edge  and  vision”,297  whereas  for  the  commentarial  explanation  to  hold  true  this  qualifi- 


293  MN  30  at  MN  I  203,25. 

294  MN  30  at  MN  I  201,24. 

295  E.g.,  in  AN  5:24  at  AN  III  19,22  samadhi  leads  up  to  nanadassana,  which  indicates  nanadassana  to  be 
superior  to  samadhi. 

296  Ps  II  234,25. 

297  MN  30  at  MN  I  203,28  (referring  to  the  first  jhana):  ayam  pi  ...  dhammo  nanadassanena  uttaritaro  ca 
pamtataro  ca. 
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cation  should  be  applied  only  to  the  culmination  point  of  the  series,  the  cessation  of 
perceptions  and  feelings. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  although  the  Culasaropama-sutta  has  the  title  of 
being  the  “lesser”  (cilia)  version  of  the  two  Pali  discourses,  due  to  the  long  exposition 
on  the  four  jhdnas  and  the  four  immaterial  attainments  it  turns  out  to  be  longer  than  its 
maha  counterpart.298  In  general  the  reasons  for  distinguishing  between  a  “greater”  (ma¬ 
te)  and  a  “lesser”  (cula)  version  of  a  discourse  could  be  due  to  the  importance  of  the 
respective  subject.  In  the  present  instance,  however  the  two  discourses  are  so  similar 
that  to  distinguish  them  into  a  greater  and  a  lesser  version  should  refer  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  length. 

In  sum,  the  fact  that  the  four  jhdnas  and  the  four  immaterial  attainments  have  already 
been  covered  in  the  previously  mentioned  “accomplishment  of  concentration”,  plus  the 
fact  that  other  discourses  do  not  consider  the  jhdnas  to  be  superior  to  knowledge  and 
vision,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  Culasaropama-sutta  in  its  present  version  is  longer 
than  its  Mahdsdropama  counterpart,  suggest  that  the  passage  on  the  jhdnas  and  the  im¬ 
material  attainments  as  states  superior  to  knowledge  and  vision  may  be  a  later  addition 
to  the  discourse.299 


298  Cf.  also  Pande  1957:  122. 

299  Norman  1997:  16  comments  that  “sometimes  the  small  sutta  is  larger  than  the  large  sutta,  and  we  must 
assume  that  further  contraction  or  expansion  has  taken  place  since  the  suttas  received  their  names”. 
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MN  31  Culagosinga-sutta 

The  Culagosinga-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  in  the  Gosinga  [Grove]”,1  reports  a  visit 
paid  by  the  Buddha  to  a  group  of  three  monks  that  live  together  harmoniously.  This 
discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  another  parallel  in  the  Ekottari- 
ka-dgama ,2 3 4  in  addition  to  which  another  parallel  has  been  preserved  in  a  Gandhari 
fragment.’ 

The  introductory  narration  of  the  Culagosinga-sutta  and  part  of  the  ensuing  exchange 
between  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  Anuruddha,  Nandiya,  and  Kimbila  recurs  in  the 
Upakkilesa-sutta  and  in  the  Mahdvagga  of  the  Theravada  Vi  nay  a. 4  The  Upakkilesa- 
sutta  and  the  Theravada  Vinaya  account  differ  from  the  Culagosinga-sutta  in  regard  to 
the  location,  as  they  take  place  at  the  Eastern  Bamboo  Grove,5  while  the  Culagosinga- 
sutta  has  the  Gosinga  Sala  Grove  as  its  location.6  Another  difference  is  that  in  the 
Upakkilesa-sutta  the  three  monks  have  not  yet  reached  the  goal,  while  in  the  Culago¬ 
singa-sutta  they  are  already  accomplished  arahants. 

Although  this  suggests  that  the  events  described  in  the  Culagosinga-sutta  and  the 
Upakkilesa-sutta  took  place  on  different  occasions,  the  introductory  narration  shared 
by  these  two  discourses  gives  the  impression  that  they  might  be  reporting  the  same  epi¬ 
sode.  According  to  this  introductory  narration,  on  arriving  at  the  park,  where  the  three 
monks  were  staying,  the  Buddha  was  stopped  by  the  park  keeper,  who  apparently  did 
not  realize  that  the  person  in  front  of  him  was  the  teacher  of  the  monks  that  were  dwell¬ 
ing  inside  the  park.7  Although  one  may  well  imagine  that  the  park  keeper  did  not  rec- 


1  Ps  II  235,16  explains  that  the  grove  was  called  Gosinga  after  a  tree  with  a  branch  that  had  the  shape  of 
the  horns  of  a  cow.  According  to  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  378,3  or  in  Senart  1882a:  295,15,  how¬ 
ever,  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Gosrngl  donated  a  salavana  to  the  Buddha  and  the  community,  an  account 
that  suggests  the  grove  to  have  been  named  after  its  donor. 

2  The  parallels  are  MA  185  at  T  I  729b-731a  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629a-630a  (the  relevant  section  is  only 

part  of  a  longer  discourse),  both  of  which  agree  with  MN  31  on  the  location  (EA  24.8  at  T  II  629al5  lo¬ 
cates  the  meeting  between  the  Buddha  and  the  group  of  monks  headed  by  Anuruddha  in  the  Vajjian  coun¬ 
try,  E!?1f  Si,  which  corresponds  to  the  area  where  the  Gosinga  Grove  was  found).  MA  185  has  the  title 
“discourse  on  the  Cattle’s  Horn  Sala  Wood”,  thereby  not  using  the  specification  “lesser”, 

found  in  the  title  of  MN  31.  A  section  of  MA  185  has  been  translated  in  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  175-176. 

3  Senior  KharosthI  fragment  12.  mentioned  as  a  parallel  to  MN  31  in  Salomon  2003:  79  or  id.  2006:  140  (I 
am  indebted  to  Mark  Allon  and  Blair  Silverlock  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  translit¬ 
eration  and  translation  of  this  fragment). 

4  MN  128  at  MN  III  155,13  and  Vin  I  350,30. 

5  MN  128  at  MN  III  155,15:  pacinavamsadaya,  the  same  location  where  according  to  AN  8:30  at  AN  IV 
235,9  Anuruddha,  by  dint  of  diligent  practice,  eventually  became  an  arahant. 

6  MN  31  at  MN  I  205,16:  gosingasalavanadaya. 

1  MN  31  at  MN  I  205,20,  MN  128  at  MN  III  155,15,  Senior  KharosthI  fragment  12rll,MA  72  at  T  I  536b8, 
MA  185  at  T  I  729c21,  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629b6.  The  different  versions  agree  that  Anuruddha  inter- 
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ognize  the  Buddha  on  meeting  him  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  more  difficult  to  imagine 
the  same  happening  again.  Thus,  the  narrative  introductions  to  the  Culagosinga-sutta 
and  the  Upcikkilesa-sutta  give  the  impression  as  if  both  discourses  are  reporting  the 
same  visit  paid  by  the  Buddha  to  Anuruddha  and  his  companions,  even  though  the  sub¬ 
sequent  discourses  differ  from  each  other. 

Further  exploring  this  point,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Culagosinga-sutta  begins  with 
the  Buddha  asking  Anuruddha  and  his  companions  if  they  were  lacking  anything  and  if 
they  were  living  together  in  harmony.8  While  in  the  discourses  the  first  of  these  two 
questions  is  a  standard  way  of  beginning  a  conversation  when  the  Buddha  visits  a 
monk  or  a  group  of  monks,  the  inquiry  into  their  harmonious  cohabitation  is  unusual. 

Notably,  according  to  the  Upcikkilesa-sutta ,  the  meeting  between  the  Buddha  and  the 
three  monks  took  place  right  after  the  Buddha  had  left  the  quarrelling  monks  of  Ko- 
sambl.  The  monks  of  KosambI  had  been  in  hot  dispute  over  a  minor  matter  of  disci¬ 
pline  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  unwilling  to  let  the  Buddha  settle  their  conflict. 
Their  obstinate  attitude  had  made  the  Buddha  leave  them  and  set  out  wandering  on  his 
own.  According  to  the  Ekottarikci-dgama  parallel  to  the  Culagosinga-sutta,  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  visit  to  Anuruddha  and  his  companions  took  place  right  after  he  had  left  the  quar¬ 
relling  monks  at  KosambI.9  This  would  explain  the  otherwise  unusual  inquiry  about  the 
harmonious  living  together  of  the  three  monks. 

That  the  KosambI  events  form  the  background  of  the  Culagosinga-sutta  also  appears 
to  be  reflected  in  the  use  of  certain  terms  and  images.  Thus  in  the  Culagosinga-sutta 
the  Buddha’s  inquires  after  the  ‘harmonious’  living  together  of  Anuruddha  and  his 
companions,  a  term  that  recurs  in  a  description  of  a  ‘harmonious’  company  given  in  a 
discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikdya. 10  The  same  Anguttara-nikaya  discourse,  together 
with  a  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel,  defines  a  discordant  company  with  the  same  terms 
that  the  Upcikkilesa-sutta  uses  in  relation  to  the  monks  of  KosambI.11 

Another  parallelism  is  that  according  to  some  accounts  of  the  KosambI  quarrel  the 
Buddha  told  the  quarrelling  monks  that  they  should  live  together  blending  like  milk 
and  water.12  The  image  of  blending  like  milk  and  water  recurs  in  the  Culagosinga-sutta 
and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  describe  the  harmonious  cohabitation  of  Anurud- 


vened  and  told  the  park  keeper  to  let  the  Buddha  enter  the  park.  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629b5  refers  to  the  park 
as  UPTH,  perhaps  confusing  whatever  equivalent  to  singa,  “horn”,  may  have  been  found  in  the  original 
text  with  sfha,  “lion”;  cf.  also  below  note  32. 

8  MN  31  at  MN  I  206,12:  “are  you  ...  living  in  harmony  and  concord,  without  quarrelling,  blending  like 
milk  and  water,  looking  on  each  other  with  kind  eyes”,  kacci  panel  vo  ...  samagga  sammodamana  avi- 
vadamana  khlrodakTbhuta  annamannam  piyacakkhiihi  sampassanta  viharathd  til 

9  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629al3  reports  how  the  Buddha  decided  to  leave  the  quarrelling  KosambI  monks,  after 
which  he  went  to  visit  Anuruddha  and  his  companions. 

10  MN  31  at  MN  I  206,12  and  AN  2:5  at  AN  I  70,22:  samagga. 

11  This  is  the  vaggd  parisa  or  vyagrd  parsat,  described  in  AN  2:5  at  AN  I  70,18  and  in  TripathI  1995:  188, 
a  description  corresponding  to  MN  128  at  MN  III  153,3. 

12  T  1428  at  T  XXII  880a24:  fnTALA,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  160a7:  ^I'ALA,  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  626bl6: 
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dha  and  his  companions.13  These  parallelisms  support  the  explicit  indication  given  in 
the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  that  the  visit  to  Anuruddha  and  his  companions,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Culagosinga-sutta  and  its  parallels,  should  be  placed  soon  after  the  Bud¬ 
dha’  s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  settle  the  KosambI  quarrel. 

The  visit  to  the  same  group  of  monks  described  in  the  Upcikkilesa-sutta  would  then 
have  to  be  placed  at  an  earlier  occasion,  when  these  three  monks  had  not  yet  reached 
the  level  of  meditative  proficiency  attributed  to  them  in  the  Culagosinga-sutta.  On  this 
assumption,  perhaps,  due  to  an  error  in  the  transmission  of  the  Culagosinga-  and  Upak- 
kilesa-suttas,  the  Buddha’s  encounter  with  the  park  keeper  was  doubled  and  came  to  be 
part  of  the  introductory  narration  to  both  meetings.  As  this  doubling  is  found  in  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  and  in  the  Madhyama-agama ,  it  would  presumably  have  taken  place 
at  some  time  before  the  Theravada  and  the  Sarvastivada  reciter  traditions  separated 
from  each  other,  but  already  after  what  became  the  Ekottarika-agama  reciter  tradition 
had  begun  to  transmit  its  version  of  the  Culagosinga-sutta  independently. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Culagosinga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  report 
that,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  after  their  communal  harmony,  Anuruddha  informed  the 
Buddha  that  they  were  living  together  with  loving  kindness,  willing  to  act  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  wishes  of  their  companions,  so  that  they  were  as  if  of  one  mind.14 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Buddha  next  inquired  if  the  three  MNI207 
monks  were  living  diligently.15  In  reply,  Anuruddha  described  their  daily  routine.  The 
Madhyama-agama  and  Ekottarika-agama  discourses  have  a  similar  description  of  the 
daily  routine  of  the  monks  as  part  of  their  introductory  narration  (see  table  4. 1).16 

When  examining  this  difference  in  sequence,  a  description  of  the  monks’  daily  rou¬ 
tine  seems  to  be  an  unexpected  reply  to  a  question  that  is  concerned  with  living  dili¬ 
gently  ( appamatta ),  ardently  ( dtdpi ),  and  resolute  (pahitatta ).  When  these  terms  occur 
together  in  other  Pali  discourses,  they  usually  refer  to  intensive  practice  of  meditation.17 


13  MN  31  at  MN  I  206,13+15+18  and  MN  I  207,7:  khirodakibhuta ,  MA  185  at  T  I  730a25+28  and  T  I  730b3: 
uT  -7IAL- 

14  MN  31  at  MN  I  206,19  and  MA  185  at  T  I  730a6.  Engelmajer  2003:  42  identifies  three  main  themes  in 
the  description  given  of  the  monks:  "loving  kindness  towards  others,  putting  others’  needs  before  one’s 
own,  and  taking  responsibility”  (for  things  that  need  to  be  done);  cf.  also  Aronson  1980/1986:  32-34. 

15  MN  31  at  MN  I  207,8:  kacci  pana  vo  ...  appamatta  atapino  pahitatta  viharatha  tit 

16  MA  185  at  T  I  729c5  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629al5;  a  similar  daily  routine  is  described  in  the  context  of 
the  pavarana  regulation  in  Vin  I  157,10,  for  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  counterpart  cf.  Heirman  2009: 
64-66.  In  Senior  KharosthI  fragment  12,  however,  such  a  description  is  not  found  at  all. 

17  The  three  terms  occur  frequently  when  someone  requests  a  short  teaching  from  the  Buddha  in  order  to 
withdraw  into  solitary  seclusion  for  intensive  practice,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  145  at  MN  III  267,9,  SN  13:1  at  SN 
II  244,20,  SN  22:159  at  SN  III  187,12,  SN  23:23-34  at  SN  III  198,17,  SN  35:76  at  SN  IV  48,21,  SN  35:86 
at  SN  IV  54,21.  SN  35:88  at  SN  IV  60,12,  SN  35:161  at  SN  IV  145,11,  AN  7:79  at  AN  IV  143,19,  and 
AN  8.53  at  AN  IV  280,15.  The  same  terms  form  part  of  the  standard  description  of  reaching  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  influxes  through  such  solitary  intensive  practice,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  8  at  DN  I  177,2,  DN  9  at  DN  I 
202,33,  DN  16  at  DN  II  153,3,  DN  26  at  DN  III  76,28,  MN  7  at  MN  I  40,2,  MN  27  at  MN  I  177,15,  MN 
57  at  MN  I  392,1.  MN  73  at  MN  I  496,26,  MN  75  at  MN  I  513,3,  MN  82  at  MN  II  61,3,  MN  86  at  MN 
II  103,28,  MN  89  at  MN  II  123,14,  MN  124  at  MN  III  127,18,  SN  6:3  at  SN  I  140,22  (or  SN2  174  at  SN2 
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In  contrast  to  this  usage,  the  present  discourse  relates  this  set  of  terms  to  activities  like 
preparing  seats,  setting  out  water,  or  cleaning  up  after  a  meal.  This  usage  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  introduces  a  subtle  shift  of  emphasis  from  meditation  practice  to  aspects  of  exter¬ 
nal  conduct. 

Table  4.1:  Progression  of  Topics  in  MN  31  and  its  Parallels 


MN  31 

Senior  KharosthI  fragment  12 

Buddha  arrives  at  park  (1) 
monks  live  in  harmony  (2) 
monks’  daily  routine  (3) 
monks’  attainments  (4) 

Buddha  leaves  (5) 
praise  of  monks  (6) 

Buddha  arrives  at  park  (— »  1) 
monks  live  in  harmony  (—>  2) 
monks’  attainments  (—>4) 
Buddha  leaves  (— >  5) 
praise  of  monks  (— »  6) 

#3) 

MA  185 

EA  24.8 

monks’  daily  routine  (— ►  3) 
Buddha  arrives  at  park  (— >  1) 
monks  live  in  harmony  (— »  2) 
monks’  attainments  (—>4) 
Buddha  leaves  (— >  5) 
praise  of  monks  (— >  6) 

monks’  daily  routine  (— ►  3) 
monks’  attainments  (—>4) 
Buddha  arrives  at  park  (— ►  1) 
monks’  attainments  (—>4) 
praise  of  monks  (— ►  6) 

#  2,  5) 

Although  the  Madhyama-agama  account  does  not  relate  the  monk’s  daily  routine  to 
living  diligently,  ardently,  and  resolute,  it  nevertheless  describes  how  each  monk,  once 
he  has  eaten  and  cleaned  up,  will  take  his  sitting  mat  and  retire  for  meditation,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  not  mentioned  in  the  Majjhima-nikciya  account. 18  The  Ekottarika-agama 
version  somewhat  similarly  reports  that  the  monks  would  sit  in  a  secluded  spot  with 
straight  body  and  mind,  set  up  mindfulness,  and  contemplate  the  sublime  Dharma.19 


I  307,4),  SN  7:1  at  SN  I  161,20  (or  SN2  187  at  SN2  I  346,17),  SN  7:2  at  SN  I  163,9  (or  SN2  188  at  SN2  I 
349,24),  SN  7:10  at  SN  I  171,24  (or  SN2  196  at  SN2  I  368,21),  SN  12:17  at  SN  II  21,28,  SN  22:35  at  SN 
III  36,3,  SN  22:36  at  SN  III  37,22,  SN  22:63  at  SN  III  74,22,  SN  22:64  at  SN  III  75,22,  SN  22:65  at  SN 

III  76,1 1,  SN  22:66  at  SN  III  77,1,  SN  35:64  at  SN  IV  38,20,  SN  35:89  at  SN  IV  64,24,  SN  35:95  at  SN 

IV  76,13,  SN  41:9  at  SN  IV  302,11,  SN  47:3  at  SN  V  144,3,  SN  47:15  at  SN  V  166,4,  SN  47:16  at  SN  V 
166,16,  SN  47:46  at  SN  V  188,1.  SN  47:47  at  SN  V  188,23,  AN  3:128  at  AN  I  282,21,  AN  4:254  at  AN 

II  249,9,  AN  5:56  at  AN  III  70,17,  AN  5:180  at  AN  III  217,20,  AN  6:55  at  AN  III  376,4,  AN  6:60  at  AN 

III  399,9,  AN  8:30  at  AN  IV  235,1 1,  AN  8:63  at  AN  IV  301,24,  Ud  3:2  at  Ud  23,21.  Ud  3:3  at  Ud  25,24, 
and  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p.  1 1 1,23  (several  of  these  discourses  begin  with  a  request  for  a  short  teaching,  which  I 
have  not  included  above,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication).  Other  passages  relate  these  three  terms  to  gain¬ 
ing  one-pointedness  of  the  mind,  MN  125  at  MN  III  128,17;  to  developing  the  divine  eye,  DN  23  at  DN 
II  329,18;  to  acquiring  (meditative)  vision  of  lights,  MN  128  at  MN  III  158,8  and  AN  8:64  at  AN  IV 
302,14;  and  to  achieving  temporary  liberation  of  the  mind,  SN  4:23  at  SN  I  120,22  (or  SN2  159  at  SN2I 
264,17). 

18  MA  185  at  T  I  729c9: 

19  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629a23:  SfffAAA 
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In  relation  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  three  monks  every  five  days,  the  Madhyama- 
agama  version  records  that  they  will  either  converse  on  the  Dharma  or  else  spend  this 
time  together  in  noble  silence.20  The  Majjhima-nikdya  account  does  not  envisage  the 
possibility  that  they  might  spend  this  time  in  silence  and  only  describes  that  they  pass 
their  time  in  conversation  on  the  Dharma.21 

This  in  itself  minor  divergence  further  reinforces  the  impression  that  a  subtle  differ¬ 
ence  in  emphasis  between  the  Culagosinga-sutta  and  its  parallels  can  be  discerned, 
namely: 

the  Pali  version  presents  a  description  of  external  conduct  as  the  answer  to  a 
question  that  appears  to  be  concerned  with  meditation, 

the  Pali  version  does  not  mention  the  actual  practice  of  meditation  in  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  life  of  the  three  monks, 

the  Pali  version  does  not  record  that  the  regular  meetings  held  every  five  days 
might  be  spent  in  noble  silence. 

Due  to  these  differences,  the  presentation  in  the  Culagosinga-sutta  seems  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  external  conduct,  whereas  in  the  Chinese  parallels  meditation  plays 
a  more  central  role.22 

In  contrast,  the  description  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  three  monks  in  the  Chinese  ver¬ 
sions  is  permeated  by  a  stronger  meditative  flavour.  This  stronger  meditative  flavour 
suits  the  context  well,  as  all  versions  attribute  a  range  of  meditative  attainments  to  these 
three  monks. 

The  Culagosinga-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  with  Anuruddha  reporting  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  meditation  practice  to  the  Buddha.  According  to  the  Pali  and  Chinese 
versions,  the  three  monks  had  attained  the  four  jhdnas  and  the  four  immaterial  attain¬ 
ments  (see  table  4.2). 23  The  two  Chinese  versions  add  to  this  that  they  also  had  devel¬ 
oped  the  four  brahmaviharas .24  In  view  of  their  living  together  in  a  spirit  of  loving 
kindness  (described  in  detail  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions), 
this  suggestion  fits  the  context  well. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Ekottarika-dgama  versions,  the  three  monks 
had  also  attained  the  cessation  of  perceptions  and  feelings,23  to  which  the  Madhyama- 


20  MA  185  at  T  I  729c21:  I?ll!!§^A.  The  account  in  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629a24  is  relatively  brief 

and  does  not  mention  the  regular  meeting  of  the  monks,  although  it  does  record  that  they  live  together 
without  breaking  out  into  speech. 

21  MN  31  at  MN  I  207,24:  pancahikam  ...  mayam  ...  sabbarattiya  dhammiya  kathaya  sannisidama  (B‘-MN 
I  268,8,  Ce-MN  I  498,1 1.  and  Se-MN  I  389,10:  sabbarattikam). 

22  This  reminds  of  a  similar  difference  in  emphasis  between  MN  6  and  its  parallel,  cf.  above  p.  47. 

23  Senior  KharosthI  fragment  12r31-43  covers  the  first  three  jhdnas,  but  then  continues  with  the  first  imma¬ 
terial  attainment,  without  mentioning  the  fourth  jhana.  The  subsequent  description  of  the  immaterial  at¬ 
tainments  appears  to  be  abbreviated,  although  the  circumstance  that  the  first  and  the  fourth  are  explicitly 
mentioned  indicates  that  all  four  should  be  understood  as  implicit  in  the  description. 

24  MA  185  at  T  I  730b8  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629cl. 

25  MN  31  at  MN  I  209,22  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629b25.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  for  the  Senior  Kha¬ 
rosthI  fragment  12r50,  although  the  reference  is  not  fully  preserved. 
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agama  version  adds  that  they  had  achieved  the  six  supernormal  knowledges  (abhihha)  as 
well.26 

Table  4.2:  Attainments  of  the  Monks  in  MN  31  and  its  Parallels 


MN  31 

Senior  Kharosthi  fragment  12 

A  jhdnas  (1) 

4  immaterial  attainments  (2) 
cessation  (3) 

3  jhdnas  (— >  1) 

4  immaterial  attainments  (— »  2) 
cessation  (— *  3) 

MA  185 

EA  24.8 

A  jhdnas  (— *  1) 

A  jhdnas  (— »  1) 

4  brahmaviharas 

4  immaterial  attainments  (— »  2) 

A  immaterial  attainments  (— *  2) 

cessation  (— *  3) 

6  supernormal  knowledges 

4  brahmaviharas 

(A3) 

mn 1 2io  Once  the  Buddha  had  left,  according  to  all  versions  Nandiya  and  Kimbila  asked  Anu- 
ruddha  how  it  was  that  he  had  declared  them  to  have  such  lofty  attainments  even  though 
they  had  never  told  him  about  these.  In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  Anuruddha  explained  to 
his  companions  that  he  had  come  to  know  about  their  attainments  through  his  tele¬ 
pathic  powers.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  and  the 
Gandharl  fragment  add  to  this  indication  that  he  had  also  been  informed  of  their  attain¬ 
ments  by  dev  as. 21 

The  Culagosinga-sutta  and  its  parallels  report  that  a  yakkha  approached  the  Buddha 
and  proclaimed  that  the  Vajjians  were  very  fortunate  to  have  the  Buddha  and  these  three 
monks  living  among  them.28  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama 
discourses,  as  well  as  the  Gandharl  fragment,  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  celestial 
realms  of  the  sensuous  sphere  up  to  the  Brahma  world  repeated  this  proclamation.29  In 


26  MA  185  at  T  I  730b28.  The  three  discourses  qualify  the  attainments  in  their  respective  lists  as  “superhu¬ 
man  states”,  MN  31  at  MN  I  209,19:  uttarimanussadhamma,  MA  185  at  T  I  730c6:  A-kA/A  and  EA 
24.8  at  T  II  629b27:  AAA  on  this  term  cf.  also  Analayo  2008n.  In  relation  to  this  notion  it  is  notewor¬ 
thy  that  Vin  III  87,24  (cf.  also  Vin  III  92,32)  and  Vin  IV  24,1  include  the  four  jhdnas  and  the  six  super¬ 
normal  knowledges  in  a  list  of  such  superhuman  states,  but  do  not  mention  the  attainment  of  cessation 
or  the  immaterial  attainments,  even  though  these  attainments  would  certainly  qualify  for  being  reckoned 
“superhuman  states”.  In  fact,  the  attainment  of  cessation  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  at  all  in  the 
Theravada  Vinaya.  In  regard  to  the  attainment  of  cessation,  Schmithausen  1981:  249  notes  a  suggestion 
made  by  Nagasaki,  according  to  which  “ nirodhasamapatti  originally  was  nothing  but  a  (metaphorical) 
designation  for  Nirvana  in  terms  of  meditative  concentration”. 

27  MN  31  at  MN  I  210,9,  Senior  Kharosthi  fragment  12vl0,  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629c9. 

2S  This  yakkha  by  the  name  of  DIgha  recurs  in  a  listing  of  eminent  yakkhas  in  DN  32  at  DN  III  205,7.  A 
reference  to  his  exchange  with  the  Buddha,  reported  in  MN  3 1  and  its  parallels,  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahd- 
prajhcipdramita-(upadesa-)sdstra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  225c2,  translated  in  Lamotte  1970a:  1405. 

29  MN  31  at  MN  I  210,20,  Senior  Kharosthi  fragment  12v23,  and  MA  185  at  T  I  731al. 
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all  versions,  the  Buddha  highlighted  the  great  benefit  to  be  gained  by  recollecting  these 
three  monks.30 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottanka-agama  discourses  conclude  with  the  yakkha ’s 
delight  in  the  Buddha’s  words.  According  to  the  Madhycima-dgama  version,  the  three 
monks  also  rejoiced  in  the  Buddha’s  words.31 


MN  32  Mahagosinga-sutta 

The  Mahagosinga-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  in  the  Gosinga  [Grove]”,  records  a 
meeting  of  eminent  disciples  during  which  each  of  them  described  praiseworthy  quali¬ 
ties  reflecting  his  own  outstanding  traits.  This  discourse  has  three  Chinese  parallels, 
two  of  which  are  found  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  and  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama,  while 
the  third  parallel  is  an  individual  translation.32  Besides  these  three  parallels,  a  few  lines 
of  a  version  of  the  present  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment.33 

The  Mahdgosihga-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  report  how  several  eminent  monks 
visited  Sariputta,  who  welcomed  them  and  asked  their  opinion  about  what  kind  of  a 
monk  would  be  able  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  moonlit  Gosinga  Grove. 

The  four  versions  agree  that  Mahamoggallana,  Mahakassapa,  Anuruddha,  Revata, 
and  Ananda  were  present  on  this  occasion.34  In  addition  to  these,  the  Madhyama-dga- 


30  While  MN  31  at  MN  I  210,35,  Senior  Kharosthi  fragment  12vl7,  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629c21  speak  only 
of  recollecting  the  monks,  MA  185  at  T  I  731a20  also  refers  to  recollecting  their  way  of  practice,  ff ffy 
fj.  Another  difference  worthy  of  note  recurs  in  relation  to  the  Buddha's  praise  of  the  monks,  where  EA 
24.8  at  T  II  630a2  has  a  reference  to  the  three  incalculable  aeons  of  diligent  and  difficult  practice  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Buddha-to-be  in  order  to  reach  unsurpassable  awakening, 

(adopting  the  7C,  and  H  variant  jfj  instead  of  §0),  one  of  several  instances  where  the 
Ekottanka-agama  seems  to  have  incorporated  later  elements,  for  further  examples  cf.  Analayo  2009A. 

31  MA  185  at  T  I  731a26.  Since  according  to  MA  185  at  T  I  730cl4  the  Buddha  had  already  left  the  three 
monks,  by  the  time  of  meeting  the  yakkha  the  Buddha  would  no  longer  have  been  in  their  company.  Al¬ 
though  the  concluding  statement  in  MA  1 85  could  be  due  to  a  transmission  error,  it  might  also  be  that  it 
intends  to  cover  the  delight  experienced  earlier  by  the  monks  together  with  the  delight  experienced  sub¬ 
sequently  by  the  yakkha.  In  fact,  in  the  Madhyama-agama  such  references  are  not  unusual  and  thus  need 
not  be  cases  of  inconsistency,  cf.  also  above  p.  193  note  255  and  below  and  p.  545  note  83. 

32  The  parallels  are  MA  184  at  T  I  726c-729b,  EA  37.3  at  T  II  710c-711c,  and  T  154.16  at  T  III  80c-82c,  a 

discourse  that  according  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition  was  translated  by  Dharmaraksa; 
cf.  also  Boucher  1996:  269.  MA  184  and  EA  37.3  agree  with  MN  32  on  the  location  of  the  discourse. 
Similar  to  EA  24.8  (parallel  to  MN  31,  cf.  above  p.  203  note  7),  EA  37.3  at  T  II  710c5  gives  the  location 
as  the  “Lion’s  Park”,  although  later  on  EA  37.3  uses  the  expression  “Cow-lion’s  Park”,  ^WT' 

H,  e.g.,  at  T  II  710cl5,  counterpart  to  a  reference  to  the  Gosihgasdlavana  in  MN  32  at  MN  I  216,3.  MA 
184  has  the  title  “discourse  on  the  Cattle’s  Horn  Sala  Wood”,  thereby  not  employing  the 

qualification  “greater”  used  in  the  title  of  MN  32.  MA  184  has  been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau 
1964/1991:  21,  73,  and  251-257. 

33  SHT  V  1346  (pp.  232-233,  cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  293)  parallels  MN  32  at  MN  I  218-219.  Hartmann  1992: 
39  notes  another  as  yet  unpublished  fragment  of  the  Hoernle  collection  that  parallels  MN  32.  For  a 
discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  p.  215  note  62. 

34  EA  37.3  at  T  II  710c6  omits  Anuruddha  when  listing  the  disciples  present  in  the  Gosinga  Wood,  but 
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ma  version  and  the  individual  translation  also  mention  the  presence  of  Mahakaccana 
(see  table  4.3).35 

Table  4.3:  Qualities  of  the  Monks  in  MN  32  and  its  Parallels 


MN  32 

MA  185 

Ananda  (a):  learned  &  teaching  (1) 

Revata  (b):  meditate  in  seclusion  (2) 
Anuruddha  (c):  divine  eye  (3) 

Mahakassapa  (d):  exemplary  conduct  (4) 
Mahamoggallana  (e):  Abhidharma  talk  (5) 
Sariputta  (f):  mental  mastery  (6) 

Ananda  (a):  learned  &  teaching  (— ►  1) 

Revata  (b):  meditate  in  seclusion  (— ►  2) 
Anuruddha  (c):  divine  eye  (— ►  3) 

Mahakaccana  (jj:  Abhidharma  talk  (— » 5) 
Mahakassapa  (d):  exemplary  conduct  (— >  4) 
Mahamoggallana  (e):  supernormal  powers 
Sariputta  (f):  mental  mastery  (— ►  6) 

EA  37.3 

T  154.16 

Ananda  (a):  learned  &  teaching  (1) 

Revata  (b):  meditate  in  seclusion  (— »  2) 
Anuruddha  (c):  divine  eye  (— ►  3) 

Mahakassapa  (d):  exemplary  conduct  (— ►  4) 
Mahamoggallana  (e):  supernormal  powers 
Sariputta  (f):  mental  mastery  (— *  6) 

(d  5) 

Ananda  (a):  various  qualities  &  teaching  (— *  1) 
Revata  (b):  meditate  in  seclusion  (— ►  2) 
Anuruddha  (c):  divine  eye  (— ►  3) 

Mahakassapa  (d):  exemplary  conduct  (— >  4) 
Mahamoggallana  (e):  supernormal  powers 
Sariputta  (f):  mental  mastery  (— »  6) 

#5) 

mn  1 213  Each  of  the  monks  described  qualities  that  mirror  his  own  personal  traits.  Thus  Anan- 
da  spoke  in  praise  of  a  learned  monk  who  is  able  to  teach  the  Dharma,  Revata  com¬ 
mended  a  monk  who  retires  into  seclusion  for  intensive  meditation,  and  Anuruddha  ex¬ 
tolled  the  ability  to  exercise  the  divine  eye. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  Anuruddha  illustrated  his  ability  to  sur¬ 
vey  a  thousand  worlds  with  the  divine  eye  with  the  example  of  surveying  a  thousand 
“wheel-rims”  from  an  upper  storey.36  In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  he  instead  de¬ 
scribes  surveying  a  thousand  “clay  bricks”  on  the  ground  below.37  Although  the  idea  of 
a  wheel-rim  may  fit  as  an  illustration  of  a  world  system,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  imagine 


then  at  T  II  710c8  mentions  him  in  its  description  of  the  monks  that  approached  Sariputta.  The  fact  that 
EA  37.3  reports  the  presence  of  six  eminent  disciples  could  be  why  this  discourse  was  included  among 
the  sixes  of  the  Ekottarika-agama. 

35  MA  184  at  T  I  727al  and  T  154.16  at  T  III  81a2,  which  in  addition  to  Mahakaccana  also  lists  several 
other  eminent  disciples  not  mentioned  in  MN  32.  The  Pali  commentary,  Ps  II  248,9,  similarly  reports  the 
presence  of  other  eminent  disciples,  without,  however,  giving  their  names. 

36  MN  32  at  MN  I  213,29:  nemimandala ,  adopting  the  translation  by  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  308,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  commentarial  gloss  at  Ps  II  254,24.  Chalmers  1926:  154  translates  nemimandala  as  “con¬ 
centric  distances  girdling  him  round”,  and  Horner  1954/1967:  265  as  “concentric  circles”. 

37  MA  184  at  T  I  727bl4:  cf.  also  MA  80  at  T  I  554al2:  fiTSife.  (adopt¬ 

ing  the  SfE,  7C,  and  Hfj  variant  IK  instead  of  jjr).  An  illustration  of  Anuruddha’ s  ability  to  survey  a  thou¬ 
sand  worlds  in  another  discourse,  SA  537  at  T  II  140a2,  speaks  of  seeing  “many  things”,  WiWulM},  on 
the  ground  below. 
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why  someone  should  spread  a  thousand  wheel-rims  on  the  ground.  In  contrast,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  clay  bricks  requires  them  to  be  laid  out  on  the  ground  for  drying  in  the  air, 
so  that  to  see  a  thousand  clay  bricks  spread  out  on  the  ground  could  easily  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  ancient  India.38 

The  other  Ekottarika-dgama  version  and  the  individual  translation  also  differ  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  simile  used  to  illustrate  the  ability  to  survey  a  thousand  worlds.  The  Ekot¬ 
tarika-dgama  version  compares  this  ability  to  looking  at  the  sky,  while  the  individual 
translation  speaks  of  looking  down  from  a  high  building  and  seeing  people  come  and 
go.39  The  image  used  in  the  individual  translation  thereby  closely  resembles  the  stan¬ 
dard  illustration  for  the  exercise  of  the  divine  eye  in  the  Pali  discourses,  which  speaks 
of  standing  on  a  high  building  and  seeing  people  below  who  walk  on  the  road  and  enter 
or  leave  a  house.40  However,  since  the  present  context  emphasizes  the  spatial  extent  of 
Anuruddha’s  exceptional  ability,41  the  similes  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  the 
Madhyama-dgama  versions  seem  more  adequate  to  the  occasion,  as  they  compare  Anu- 
ruddha’ s  ability  to  survey  a  thousand  worlds  with  the  divine  eye  to  the  ability  to  survey 
a  thousand  objects. 

The  Mahagosinga-sutta  next  turns  to  Mahakassapa.  According  to  all  versions,  he  ex¬ 
tolled  a  monk  who  has  certain  exemplary  qualities  and  also  encourages  others  to  de¬ 
velop  these  qualities.  The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  differ  to  some  extent  on  the  quali¬ 
ties  mentioned  by  Mahakassapa  (see  table  4.4). 

According  to  all  versions,  Mahakassapa  spoke  in  praise  of  contentment  and  of  achiev¬ 
ing  concentration,  wisdom,  and  liberation.  The  Ekottarika-dgama  version  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  translation  agree  with  the  Majjhima-nikdya  presentation  that  Mahakassapa  men¬ 
tioned  the  wearing  of  rag  robes  as  well  as  being  endowed  with  virtue  and  with  knowl¬ 
edge  and  vision  of  liberation.42  The  Madhyama-dgama  version  and  the  individual  trans¬ 
lation  agree  with  the  Majjhima-nikdya  discourse  that  Mahakassapa  also  mentioned 
being  energetic  and  having  few  wishes.43 


3S  According  to  Hartel  1995:  142,  during  this  period  “burnt  bricks  were  not  yet  in  regular  use  for  buildings 
in  India”,  although  their  use  is  attested  for  the  Mauryan  period,  cf.  Verardi  2007:  115. 

39  EA  37.3  at  T  II  711a3:  and  T  154.16  at  T  III  81b9:  8LM1T,  SHURAS? ?*,  A,  jfijl. 

According  to  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  108,23  or  in  Senart  1897:  177,6,  already  before  going 
forth  Anuruddha  had  been  endowed  with  superior  sight.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  enjoying  him¬ 
self  in  female  company,  he  immediately  noticed  that,  instead  of  the  usual  thousand  lamps,  only  nine-hun- 
dred-ninety-nine  lamps  had  been  lit. 

40  E.g.,  in  DN  2  at  DN  I  83,4. 

41  According  to  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  23,20  and  EA  4.2  at  T  II  557b9,  Anuruddha  was  outstanding  among  the 
Buddha’s  disciples  in  regard  to  this  quality;  cf.  also  T  1509  at  T  XXV  247b23,  translated  in  Lamotte 
1970a:  1630. 

42  MN  32  at  MN  I  214,4+10+15,  EA  37.3  at  T  II  711a9+ll+12,  and  T  154.16  at  T  III  81bl7+21+22. 

43  MN  32  at  MN  I  214,6+9,  MA  184  at  T  I  727c3+5,  and  T  154.16  at  T  III  81M8+19.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  to  MN  24  (cf.  above  p.  162),  MA  184  at  T  I  726b21  includes  right  mind¬ 
fulness  in  its  list,  a  quality  not  mentioned  in  MN  32  or  in  EA  37.3.  T  154.16  at  T  III  81b20  lists  jEjjr. 
Although  according  to  Brough  1977:  90  Dharmaraksa  elsewhere  uses  the  character  jjj;  to  render  “mind- 
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Table  4.4:  Mahakassapa’s  Qualities  in  MN  32  and  its  Parallels 


MN  32 

MA  185 

forest  dwelling  (1) 

forest  dwelling  (— »  1) 

alms  food  (2) 

few  wishes  (— ►  5) 

rag  robes  (3) 

contented  (— ►  6) 

3  robes  (4) 

secluded  (—>7) 

few  wishes  (5) 

energetic  (— >  9) 

contented  (6) 

right  mindfulness  &  clear  comprehension 

secluded  (7) 

concentration  (—»  11) 

not  socializing  (8) 

wisdom  (— ►  12) 

energetic  (9) 

influxes  destroyed  (— ►  13) 

virtue  (10) 

inspires  others 

concentration  (11) 

wisdom  (12) 

liberation  (13) 

knowledge  &  vision  of  liberation  (14) 

(A  2-4,  8,  10,  14) 

EA  37.3 

T  154.16 

forest  dwelling  (— ►  1 ) 

secluded  (—>7) 

rag  robes  (— ►  3) 

•  44 

wise 

contented  &  secluded  (— ►  6,  7) 

rag  robes  (— ►  3) 

virtue  (— ►  10) 

contented  (— »  6) 

concentration  (— ►  11) 

few  wishes  (— ►  5) 

wisdom  (— >  12) 

peaceful 

liberation  (— »  13) 

energetic  (— >  9) 

knowledge  &  vision  of  liberation  (— ►  14) 

controlled  mind 

teaches  others 

concentration  (— »  11) 
devoted  to  development 
virtue  (— ►  10) 
concentration  (—»  11) 
wisdom  (— »  12) 
liberation  (— »  13) 

knowledge  &  vision  of  liberation  (— ►  14) 
teaches  others 

#  2,  4-5,  8-9) 

{+  1-2,  4,  8) 

In  regard  to  Mahakassapa,  it  is  noteworthy  that  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sion  Sariputta  addressed  Mahakassapa  with  “venerable  sir”,  and  Mahakassapa  replied 
with  “friend”.45  This  would  be  an  anachronism,  since  according  to  a  passage  in  the  Mohci- 
parinibbana-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  counterparts  these  ways  of  addressing 


fulness”,  in  the  present  context  the  expression  /e;§  seems  to  stand  just  for  “concentration”,  cf.  also  Ka- 
rashima  1998:  103. 

44  T  154.16  at  T  III  8 lbl7:  Jflg;  cf.  also  Karashima  1998:  487  on  the  use  of  this  expression  by  Dharma- 
raksa  in  the  sense  of  “sagacious  and  saintly”. 

43  In  MA  184  at  T  I  727cl  Sariputta  addressed  Mahakassapa  with  llfCjli,  “venerable  sir”,  corresponding  to 
bhante,  to  which  Mahakassapa  replied  with  “friend”,  corresponding  to  avuso. 
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each  other  in  accordance  with  seniority  were  instituted  by  the  Buddha  immediately  be¬ 
fore  his  passing  away,  at  a  time  when  Sariputta  was  presumably  no  longer  alive.46  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Mahagosinga-sutta,  all  of  the  other 
monks  addressed  Sariputta  with  “venerable  sir”,  to  which  he  replied  by  using  the  ad¬ 
dress  “friend”,  so  that  the  Madhyama-cigama  account  presents  Mahakassapa  as  the  most 
senior  of  all  eminent  disciples. 

Yet,  it  appears  as  if  Sariputta  and  Mahamoggallana  would  have  ordained  earlier  than 
Mahakassapa.47  That  is,  had  this  mode  of  address  already  been  in  use  before  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  injunction,  it  should  be  the  reverse  of  what  is  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
version.  The  role  of  being  the  eldest  monk  would  only  seem  to  suit  Mahakassapa  at  the 
time  of  the  so-called  first  council,  when  several  of  the  monks  mentioned  in  the  present 
discourse  had  apparently  passed  away  and  Mahakassapa  could  indeed  have  become  the 
most  senior  monk.48  Thus,  the  use  of  this  mode  of  address  in  the  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sion  appears  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  later  change  of  wording.49 

The  Mahagosinga-sutta  next  reports  that  Mahamoggallana  spoke  in  praise  of  the  MNI214 
ability  of  two  monks  to  reply  to  each  other  on  questions  related  to  the  Dharma,  literally 
“talk  about  Abhidharma”,  without  faltering. Ml  Judging  from  the  way  other  discourses 


46  DN  16  at  DN  II  154,8,  EA  42.3  at  T  II  752cl7,  and  fragment  501V3  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  75. 

47  Cf.,  e.g.,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  412c26. 

48  Vin  II  286,17  reports  that  Mahakassapa  addressed  the  assembled  monks  as  dvuso  saiigho  and  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  them  as  bhante. 

49  According  to  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  21,  the  present  passage  in  MA  184  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  Sar- 
vastivada  tradition,  which  “accepts  Mahakassapa  as  the  foremost  and  highest  patriarch  ...  while  the  The- 
ravada  tradition  ...  considers  Sariputta  as  the  foremost  and  highest  Acariya”. 

50  MN  32  at  MN  I  214,24  speaks  of  abhidhammakatha.  The  corresponding  statement  (although  attributed 

to  a  different  disciple)  in  MA  184  at  T  I  727b24  similarly  refers  to  “Abhidharma”,  HR®-  Anderson 
1999/2001:  157  suggests  that  abhidhammakatha  stands  for  “a  question-and-answer  exchange,  a  form  of 
debate  among  equals  which  has  the  capacity  to  clarify  one's  understanding  and  teaching  of  dhamma ”. 
Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1226  note  362  points  out  that  even  "though  the  word  cannot  refer  here  to 
the  Pitaka  of  that  name  -  obviously  the  product  of  a  phase  of  Buddhist  thought  later  than  the  Nikayas  - 
it  may  well  indicate  a  systematic  and  analytical  approach  to  the  doctrine  that  served  as  the  original  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka”.  Muck  1980:  19  understands  abhidhamma  as  representing  the  “essence 
of  the  teaching”,  in  the  sense  of  “basic  essential  truths”.  Von  Hinuber  1996/1997:  64  explains  that  “the 
word  abhidhamma  occurs  in  earlier  parts  of  the  canon,  but  without  any  technical  connotation,  simply 
meaning  ‘things  relating  to  the  teaching”’;  cf.  also  Geiger  1920:  118,  Gethin  2005:  10020,  Horner  1941, 
Sujato  2009:  228-230,  van  Zeyst  1959,  and  Watanabe  1983/1996:  18-36.  Hirakawa  1980:  173  (cf.  also 
Sung  1999:  174)  notes  that  in  the  Mahasaiighika  tradition  the  entire  “nine-fold  canon  of  the  word  of  the 
Buddha  ...  is  referred  to  as  abhidharma ”,  cf.  Roth  1970:  248,17:  abhidharmo  ndma  nava-vidhah  sutran- 
tah  and  T  1425  at  T  XXII  536b21:  with  T  1425  at  T  XXII  281cl8  explaining  that 

the  expression  “nine  types  of  discourse”  stands  for  the  nine  aiigas.  Watanabe  1983/1996:  27  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  qualification  “profound”  or  “deep”,  used  in  MA  184  at  T  I  727b24  to  qualify  HRS.  a 
qualification  which  he  takes  to  indicate  that  the  present  context  intends  “talk  on  dhammas  (they  may  be 
specific  doctrines)  in  the  form  of  question  and  answers”,  in  order  to  reveal  “the  intrinsic  value  or  the  pro¬ 
found  theory”  of  these  dharmas.  As  29,1  takes  up  the  reference  to  abhidhammakatha  in  MN  32  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Abhidhammapitaka  as  original  Buddha-word. 
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portray  Mahamoggallana,  this  type  of  ability  would  not  be  one  of  his  typical  traits.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  list  of  eminent  disciples  found  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  and  in  its  parallel 
in  the  Ekottarika-agama,  Mahamoggallana  was  rather  outstanding  for  his  exercise  of 
supernormal  powers.51  This  ability  appears  to  have  been  considered  such  a  characteris¬ 
tic  trait  of  this  great  disciple  that  the  Catusparisat-sutra  and  the  Mahavastu  report  that 
the  Buddha  already  predicted  this  disciple’s  pre-eminence  in  supernormal  powers  at  the 
time  of  their  first  meeting,  when  Mahamoggallana  approached  the  Buddha  to  request 
the  going  forth.52  Hence  it  comes  as  no  suiprise  that  in  the  three  Chinese  parallels  and 
in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  Mahamoggallana  extols  such  supernormal  powers  in¬ 
stead,  describing  the  ability  to  magically  multiply  oneself,  to  fly  through  the  air,  to  pass 
through  solid  earth,  etc.  (see  above  table  4.3).53 

That  to  associate  Mahamoggallana  with  such  supernormal  powers  would  be  a  more 
fitting  version  of  his  pronouncement  on  this  occasion  can  also  be  seen  in  a  discourse  in 
the  Samyutta-nikaya,  which  similarly  takes  the  characteristic  qualities  of  several  emi¬ 
nent  disciples  as  its  theme.  This  discourse  agrees  with  the  Mahagosinga-sutta  on  asso¬ 
ciating  Ananda  with  extensive  learning,  Anuruddha  with  the  exercise  of  the  divine  eye, 
and  Kassapa  with  the  ascetic  practices.54  Unlike  the  Mahagosinga-sutta ,  however,  this 
Samyutta-nikaya  discourse  associates  Mahamoggallana  with  the  exercise  of  supernor¬ 
mal  powers,  thereby  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  parallels  to 
the  Mahagosinga-sutta. 

Regarding  the  statement  in  the  Mahagosinga-sutta  that  extols  the  ability  to  answer 
questions  about  deeper  aspects  of  the  Dharma  without  faltering,  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  attributes  a  similar  statement  to  Mahakaccana  (see  above  table  4.3). 55  Accord- 


51  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  23,17:  iddhimanta,  EA  4.2  at  T  II  557b6:  fl|l/T;  cf.  also  the  Divyavaddna  in  Cowell 
1886:  395,9  or  Vaidya  1999:  252,28,  according  to  which  he  was  rddhimatam  agro  nirdisto  bhagavatd. 
Horner  1941:  309  comments:  “Moggallana  is  chiefly  famed  for  his  psychic  powers,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  him  to  have  had  gifts  of  an  abhidhamma  nature  or  we  should  have  heard  more  about 
them”;  cf.  also  Gifford  2003  on  the  importance  of  psychic  powers  for  the  role  Mahamoggallana  assumes 
in  the  Theravada  tradition.  Abhidharmic  abilities  are,  however,  associated  with  him  in  the  Sarvastivada 
tradition.  As  already  noted  by  Hirakawa  1993/1998:  132,  the  Abhidharmakosavyakhya  attributes  one  of 
the  Sarvastivada  Abhidhanna  treatises,  the  Prajnaptisdstra,  to  Mahamoggallana,  cf.  Wogihara  1971b: 
11,28. 

52  Fragment  S  360  (32)R6  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  24  and  Basak  1968/2004:  38,17  or  Senart  1897:  63,18. 

53  MA  184  at  T  I  727cl6,  EA  37.3  at  T  II  711al8,  T  154.16  at  T  III  81b29,  and  SHT  V  1346  V2-6.  Extracts 
from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  9  and  id.  2007i:  27. 

54  SN  14:15  at  SN  II  155,9,  after  depicting  how  each  of  the  eminent  disciples  practises  walking  meditation 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  disciples,  explains  that  those  of  similar  inclination  tend  to  associate  with  each 
other.  SN  14:15  at  SN  II  156,18  then  describes  that  the  monks  associating  with  Ananda  were  all  of  much 
learning,  while  the  monks  that  associated  with  Anuruddha  were,  according  to  SN  II  156,6,  endowed  with 
the  divine  eye,  those  who  associated  with  Mahakassapa  were,  according  to  SN  II  156,2,  practitioners  of 
the  ascetic  practices,  and  the  monks  who  were  associating  with  Mahamoggallana  were,  according  to  SN 
14:15  at  SN  II  155,31,  all  of  great  [supernormal]  power,  mahiddhika. 

55  MA  184  at  T  1 727b24.  T  154.16  does  not  record  Mahakaccana  being  questioned  by  Sariputta.  Once,  how¬ 
ever,  all  disciples  gather  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  T  154.16  at  T  III  82al2  associates  Mahakaccana 
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ing  to  the  list  of  eminent  disciples  found  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  Mahakaccana  was 
outstanding  for  his  skill  in  explaining  short  sayings  in  detail,  while  the  listing  of  out¬ 
standing  disciples  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  extols  his  ability  in  analysis  and  teaching.56 

The  most  frequent  role  assumed  by  Mahakaccana  in  the  Pali  discourses  is  as  an  elu- 
cidator  of  brief  sayings,  a  role  in  which  he  figures  more  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  a  discussion.  However,  at  least  in  one  instance  Mahakaccana  does  feature  as  a 
participant  in  a  discussion  with  other  monks.37  To  speak  in  praise  of  two  monks  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  talk  on  the  Dharma  would  also  fit  Punna  Mantaniputta,  who  according  to 
the  Anguttara-nikaya ’s  list  of  eminent  disciples  was  outstanding  as  one  who  delivers 
talks  on  the  Dharma,58  or  else  Mahakotthita,  who  was  apparently  a  frequent  participant 
in  Dharma  discussions  with  other  monks. 

Although  to  reply  to  questions  about  the  Dharma  would  fit  Mahakotthita  even  better 
than  Mahakaccana,  the  same  statement  does  fit  both  of  them  much  better  than  Maha¬ 
moggallana.  Perhaps,  during  the  process  of  transmission  of  the  Pali  discourse,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mahakaccana  was  lost,  as  a  consequence  of  which  what  was  originally  his  re¬ 
ply  ended  up  in  the  mouth  of  Mahamoggallana.59 

According  to  all  versions,  Mahamoggallana  in  turn  questioned  Sariputta,  who  spoke 
in  praise  of  a  monk  who  has  mastery  over  his  own  mind,  being  able  to  attain  whatever 
he  wishes  at  any  time  of  the  day,  comparable  to  the  ability  to  choose  any  garment  from 
a  full  wardrobe.60 

The  monks  then  approached  the  Buddha,  who  approved  each  monk’s  declaration,  MNI215 
followed  by  offering  his  own  description  of  a  monk  able  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
moonlit  Gosinga  Wood.  This  was  a  monk  who  sits  down  cross-legged  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  change  posture  until  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  has  been  attained.61 
Other  discourses  indicate  that  this  type  of  strong  determination  had  been  a  characteris¬ 
tic  trait  of  the  Buddha.62 


and  several  other  disciples  (such  as  Upali,  Subhuti,  Rahula,  etc.)  with  short  statements,  which  in  the  case 
of  Mahakaccana  is  concerned  with  his  vision  of  the  four  truths,  ESgfj?  (notably  not  using  the  qualification 
“noble”,  cf.  also  below  p.  803). 

56  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  23,25:  sankhittena  bhasitassa  vittharena  attham  vibhajantanam ,  EA  4.2  at  T  II  557bl4: 

MlMMSt.,  translated  by  Huyen-Vi  1986:  133  as:  “capable  d’ analyser  de  fafon  tres  subtile  le 
sens  profond  du  Dharma  et  de  l’expliquer  par  la  suite”. 

57  AN  6:28  at  AN  III  321,20. 

58  AN  1:14  at  AN  1 23,24:  dhammakathikanam  (cf.  also  SN  14:15  at  SN II  156,10),  an  expression  that  brings 
to  mind  the  abhidhammakatha  mentioned  in  MN  32  at  MN  I  214,24. 

59  Cf.  also  Anesaki  1901:  899,  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  76,  and  Prasad  1998:  417. 

60  MN  32  at  MN  I  214,36,  MA  184  at  T  I  727c29,  EA  37.3  at  T  II  711a28,  and  T  154.16  at  T  III  81cl4.  The 
description  of  mastery  over  the  mind  ( cittarn  vasam  vatteti,  no  ca  cittassa  vasena  vattati)  receives  a  more 
detailed  explanation  in  AN  7:38  at  AN  IV  34,1;  a  reference  to  such  mastery  of  the  mind  can  also  be  found 
in  the  Siksasamuccaya  in  Bendall  1902/1970:  122,1. 

61  MN  32  at  MN  I  219,31,  MA  184  at  T  I  729b21,  EA  37.3  at  T  II  711c20,  and  T  154.16  at  T  III  82b8,  which 

at  T  III  82b7  specifies  that  the  practice  undertaken  at  this  point  is  to  contemplate  the  whole  world  as  im¬ 
permanent,  — fTJM'Si- 

62  MA  204  at  T  I  777al2  (for  a  translation  cf.  Bareau  1963:  72),  reports  that  on  the  eve  of  his  awakening 
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A  minor  difference  in  relation  to  this  passage  is  that  while  according  to  the  Majjhi¬ 
ma-nikaya  discourse  and  the  individual  translation  the  Buddha  spoke  only  of  the  de¬ 
termination  to  attain  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  according  to  the  Ekottarika-agama 
account  he  included  the  successful  carrying  through  of  this  determination  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  what  qualifies  a  monk  for  being  able  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  moonlit 
Gosinga  Wood.63  Due  to  this  minor  difference,  the  Buddha’s  reply  not  only  describes 
one  of  his  outstanding  personal  qualities,  but  also  highlights  the  supremacy  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  influxes  over  all  other  achievements,  thereby  rounding  off  the  different 
achievements  extolled  by  his  disciples. 


MN  33  Mahagopalaka-sutta 

The  Mahdgopdlaka-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  on  the  cowherd”,  compares  qualities 
needed  by  a  cowherd  to  the  qualities  required  for  progress  in  the  Dharma.  This  dis¬ 
course  has  four  parallels:  one  of  these  is  a  Pali  parallel  among  the  elevens  of  the  Ahgut- 
tara-nikaya ,64  while  the  other  three  are  Chinese  parallels,  found  in  the  Samyukta-aga- 
ma,  among  the  elevens  of  the  Ekottarika-agama,  and  in  the  form  of  an  individual  trans¬ 
lation.65  Besides  these  full  parallels,  a  few  sections  of  a  version  of  the  present  discourse 
have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.66  Moreover,  a  passage  similar  to  the 


the  Buddha  formed  the  same  determination;  cf.  also  MA  157  at  T  I  679cll  and  T  212  at  T  IV  644cl4. 
The  Buddha’s  unwavering  commitment  to  keep  striving,  even  if  his  body  should  dry  up,  is  also  recorded 
in  AN  2:1:5  at  AN  I  50,9,  in  Sn  3:2  at  Sn  434,  in  the  Lalitavistara  in  Lefmann  1902:  262,3  or  Vaidya 
1958b:  192,1.  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  332,13  or  in  Senart  1890:  239,3,  in  the  Sanghabheda- 
vastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  113,23,  and  in  Bu  ston’s  “History  of  Buddhism”  in  Obermiller  1932/1986:  35.  A 
discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k  2:44  in  Pradhan  1967:  71,12  parallels  the  description  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  remain  seated  until  the  influxes  are  destroyed  (not  necessarily  specific  to  the  present  instance) 
found  in  MN  32  at  MN  I  219,31,  with  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  25bl2,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX 
183cl5,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  68bl  or  Q  (5595)  tu  76b3. 

63  EA  37.3  at  T  II  71  lc21 .  MA  184  at  T  I  729b22  could  be  indicating  the  same,  since  after  referring  to  the 
monk’s  determination  not  to  change  posture,  it  reports  that  the  monk  did  indeed  not  change  posture  (cf. 
the  similar  pattern  in  the  Mahavadana-sutra  fragment  S  360  folio  137R4-5  in  Fukita  2003:  18  or  in  Wald- 
schmidt  1953:  27,  which  also  first  records  the  bodhisattva  Vipassl’s  determination  to  refrain  from  chang¬ 
ing  posture,  followed  by  reporting  that  he  did  indeed  not  change  posture,  thereby  implicitly  indicating 
that  he  stood  up  from  this  sitting  as  a  fully  awakened  Buddha). 

64  The  Pali  parallel  is  AN  11:18  at  AN  V  347-353,  entitled  “the  cowherd”,  gopala,  according  to  Be-AN  III 
546,19  and  Ce-AN  VI  674,31,  as  well  as  according  to  the  summary  verses  ( uddana )  in  Ee-AN  V  358,31 
and  Se-AN  V  390,19. 

65  SA  1249  at  T  II  342c-343b,  EA  49.1  at  T  II  794a-795a,  and  T  123  at  T  II  546a-547b.  A  translation  of  SA 
1249  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2010d.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  123 
was  translated  by  Kumarajlva.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  111  suggests  “cowherd”,  fTT  u-  as  a  tentative  title 
for  SA  1249.  T  123  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the  cowherd”,  (•jjkff.fjXTS-  The 
three  Chinese  versions  agree  with  the  Mahagopalaka-sutta  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove 
near  SavatthI;  AN  11:18  does  not  specify  a  location. 

66  These  are  the  so  far  unpublished  fragments  no.  2380/50b,  2380/5  la,  and  2380/5 lb  of  the  Schpyen  col¬ 
lection.  identified  by  Klaus  Wille,  cf.  also  Chung  2008:  205  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for 
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exposition  in  the  Mahagopalaka-sutta  can  also  be  found  in  the  *Mahaprajnaparamita- 
(, upadesa-)sastra .67 

The  Mahagopalaka-sutta  and  its  parallels  enumerate  eleven  qualities  of  a  cowherd 
and  then  apply  these  eleven  qualities  to  a  monk,  first  presenting  the  whole  set  from  the 
perspective  of  detrimental  qualities  and  then  from  the  complementary  perspective  of 
the  corresponding  beneficial  counterparts  (see  table  4.5). 68 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  that  the  first  five  of  these  qualities  stand  for: 
knowing  that  the  material  body  is  made  up  of  the  four  elements, 
knowing  the  difference  between  foolishness  and  wisdom, 
overcoming  unwholesome  thoughts, 
practising  sense-restraint, 
teaching  or  explaining  the  Dharma.69 

Another  quality  in  the  Pali  versions  is  the  need  to  approach  learned  monks.  A  differ¬ 
ence  in  this  case  is  that  while  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Ahguttara-nikaya  versions 
the  learned  monks  to  be  approached  are  well  versed  in  the  discourses,  the  Vinaya  and 
the  “summaries”  (, matika ),70  the  Samyukta-agama  version  speaks  of  being  knowledge¬ 
able  oneself,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  discourses,  the  Vinaya,  and  the  Abhidharma.71 
This  is  not  an  isolated  instance,  as  Chinese  Agama  discourses  tend  to  speak  of  Abhi¬ 
dharma  on  instances  where  Pali  discourses  refer  to  “summaries”  {matika).12 


kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  these  fragments).  The  fragments  parallel 
the  exposition  of  the  bad  qualities  of  a  monk  found  at  MN  I  220-222. 

67  T  1509  at  T  XXV  74a-b,  translated  in  Lamotte  1944/1981:  149-152.  The  setting  of  this  version  differs 
from  the  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses,  as  it  depicts  cowherds  approaching  the  Buddha  for  advice  on  how 
to  properly  carry  out  their  work.  While  Lamotte  reconstructs  AfVfTnm  as  Mahaprajnaparamita-sastra, 
Demieville  1950/1973:  470  note  1  points  out  that  Mahdprajndparamita-upadesa-sastra  might  be  more 
appropriate,  hence  I  refer  to  the  work  as  *Mahaprajndpdramita-(upadesa-)sdstra. 

68  The  image  of  a  cowherd  is  of  course  a  familiar  one  in  Indian  thought,  on  its  relation  to  the  Krsna  legend 
cf.,  e.g..  Vaudeville  1975.  For  another  listing  of  eleven  qualities  of  a  cowherd  cf.  T  201.61  at  T IV  3 17b2 1 
and  Levi  1908:  140-144. 

69  Fragment  no.  2380/50bc  of  the  Schpyen  collection  differs  from  the  other  versions  in  as  much  as  it  lists 
evil  friendship  as  one  of  the  bad  qualities  of  a  monk:  bhiksuh  papamitro  bhavati  pdpasahdyo.  Fragment 
no.  2380/5 lac-d  of  the  Schpyen  collection  does,  however,  agree  with  the  other  versions  on  the  overall 
count  of  eleven  qualities. 

70  MN  33  at  MN  I  221,22  and  AN  11:18  at  AN  V  349,16.  T  1509  at  T  XXV  74a28  only  refers  to  these  elder 
monks  as  “expounders  of  the  Dharma”,  siAAtj- 

71  SA  1249  at  T  II  343all:  pi/fiyi:.  EA  37.3  at  T  II  794bl4  instead  lists  the  twelve  aiigas.  Notably,  the 
*Mahdprajndpdramitd-{upadesa-)sdstra  has  a  version  of  this  quality  that  is  close  to  the  presentation  in 
the  Pali  discourses,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  74a28:  “[he]  is  able  to  approach  learned  monks  to  inquire  about 
the  Dharma”, 

72  Other  occurrences  of  the  term  matika  can  be  found  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  125,7,  AN  3:20  at  AN  I  117,29, 
AN  4:160  at  AN  II  147,29,  AN  4:180  at  AN  II  169,18,  AN  5:156  at  AN  III  179,2,  AN  6:51  at  AN  III 
361,24,  AN  10:11  at  AN  V  16,1.  and  AN  11:18  at  AN  V  349,16.  In  regard  to  these  occurrences,  if  there 
are  Chinese  parallels  at  all,  these  do  not  mention  the  term  matika.  This  finding  may  at  first  sight  seem  to 
corroborate  the  remark  made  by  Anesaki  1901:  898  that  “we  find  no  mention  of  this  term  in  the  Chinese 
Agamas”.  This  does,  however,  not  appear  to  be  entirely  the  case,  as  the  parallels  to  MN  104,  MA  196  at 
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Table  4.5:  Qualities  of  a  Monk  in  MN  33  and  its  Parallels 


MN  33  &  AN  11:18 

SA  1249 

knows  4  elements  (1) 

knows  actions  of  fool  and  wise  (2) 

removes  unwholesome  states  (3) 

restrains  senses  (4) 

teaches  Dharma  to  others  (5) 

questions  others  (6) 

is  inspired  by  the  Dharma  (7) 

knows  eightfold  path  (8) 

knows  4  satipatthanas  (9) 

is  moderate  with  requisites  ( 10) 

practises  metta  towards  elders  (11) 

knows  4  elements  (— »  1) 

knows  actions  of  fool  and  wise  (— ►  2) 

removes  unwholesome  states  (— >  3) 

restrains  senses  (— ►  4) 

explains  Dharma  to  others  (— >  5) 

knows  eightfold  path  (— »  8) 

is  inspired  by  the  Dharma  (—>7) 

questions  others  (— ►  6) 

knows  4  satipatthanas  ( — >  9) 

is  moderate  with  requisites  (— ►  10) 

is  respectful  towards  elders  (— *  1 1) 

EA  49.1 73 

T  123 

knows  4  elements  (— *  1) 

knows  actions  of  fool  and  wise  (— ►  2) 

removes  unwholesome  states  (— *  3) 

restrains  senses  (— ►  4) 

teaches  Dharma  to  others  (— *  5) 

knows  eightfold  path  (— ►  8) 

is  inspired  by  the  Dharma  (— *  7) 

knows  12  ahgas 

knows  4  satipatthanas  (— >  9) 

is  moderate  with  requisites  ( 10) 

is  respectful  towards  elders  (— ►  1 1) 

(4  6) 

knows  4  elements  (— »  1) 

knows  conditions  of  fool  and  wise  (— *  2) 

removes  unwholesome  states  (— ►  3) 

restrains  senses  (— ►  4) 

teaches  Dharma  (— >  5) 

practises  eightfold  path  (— ►  8) 

is  inspired  by  the  Dharma  (— ►  7) 

knows  4  noble  truths 

knows  4  satipatthanas  (— >  9) 

is  moderate  with  requisites  (10) 

is  respectful  towards  elders  (— ►  11) 

(4  6) 

This  difference  in  terminology  need  not  imply  a  major  difference  in  meaning,  since 
the  development  of  the  Abhidharma  might  be  related  to  such  “summaries”,  in  the  sense 


T  I  755al7  and  T  85  at  T  I  906al8,  do  refer  to  the  matikas  as  fiftf  and  iP'ISMSfi,  although  in  this  case 
matikas  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Pali  version.  It  would  be  easily  understandable  if  Anesaki  should  have 
overlooked  this  instance,  since  on  coming  across  the  expression  literally  “mother”,  one  would 

hardly  expect  it  to  render  whatever  equivalent  to  matika  was  found  in  the  original  text;  cf.  also  Bapat 
1968:  364.  Apart  from  the  Agamas,  the  matikas  or  matrkas  occur  regularly  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada 
Vinaya,  cf.  Dutt  1984b:  173,8,  id.  1984c:  122,4,  id.  1984d:  97,13,  Gnoli  1978b:  3,19,  44,16,  and  71,6, 
translated  in  Schopen  2000:  101  as  “summary”,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  408b6:  |jlij|Jji3lE,  and  its  Tibetan 
counterpart  ma  Ita  bu  in  Waldschmidt  1951:  243,5,  as  is  also  the  case  for  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell 
1886:  18,15  and  333,7  or  Vaidya  1999:  11,17  and  206,10  (notably,  a  reference  to  the  eight  matrkapadani 
in  the  Kathinavastu  in  Chang  1957:  58,8  has  as  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1449  at  T  XXIV  98cll  just 
fg,  while  the  Tibetan  translation  reads  ma  mo’i  gzhi;  cf.  Chang  1957:  114,21).  Hirakawa  1993/1998: 
142  explains  that  “the  term  ‘matrkd’  is  still  preserved  in  the  treatises  of  the  Theravada  Abhidhammapi- 
taka,  but  it  has  been  expunged  from  the  Sarvastivada  Abhidharmapitaka  and  the  Sariputrabhidharma- 
sastra ,  and  [has  been]  replaced  with  the  term  ‘abhidharma”’ . 

73  In  the  case  of  EA  49.1,  the  sequence  of  enumerating  the  negative  qualities  differs  from  the  present  list¬ 
ing  of  positive  qualities. 
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of  collections  of  key  terminology  for  the  puipose  of  memorizing  and  deepening  one’s 
understanding  of  the  Dharma.74  The  nucleus  of  such  summaries  could  have  been  the 
mental  qualities  and  practices  that  were  later  on  known  under  the  heading  of  the  “thirty- 
seven  requisites  to  awakening”  (, bodhipakkhiya  dhamma),  to  which  other  categories 
were  added  over  the  course  of  time.73  According  to  the  Pali  commentaries,  however, 
the  expression  matika  stands  for  two  matikas,  namely  the  code  of  rules  for  monks  and 
nuns,  the  two  patimokkhas .76  In  a  way,  the  patimokkha  is  a  “summary”  of  proper  mo¬ 
nastic  conduct,  just  as  the  requisites  to  awakening  are  a  “summary”  of  the  path  of  medi¬ 
tative  practice,  hence  these  two  senses  of  matika  seem  not  to  be  too  different  from  each 
other. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  also  highlight  the  importance  of  the 
following  qualities: 

feeling  inspired  when  the  Buddha  teaches  the  Dharma,77 


74  On  the  relation  of  the  matikas,  to  the  Abhidharma  cf.,  e.g.,  Anacker  1975:  59-60,  Bronkhorst  1985,  Bus- 
well  1996:  84-89,  Cox  1995:  8,  Frauwallner  1971b:  116-117,  Gethin  1992b:  158-162,  Gomez  1987/ 
2005:  1270,  Hofinger  1946:  230,  Horner  1941:  292,  Hirakawa  1993/1998:  140-142,  Jaini  1977:  45,  Migot 
1952:  524-530,  Muck  1980:  15-16,  Norman  1997:  51,  Przyluski  1926:  334-335,  Ronkin  2005:  27-30, 
Warder  1961a,  Watanabe  1983/1996:  42-45,  and  Yinshun  1971/1983:  252. 

75  This  seems  to  be  suggested  by  MN  103  at  MN  II  238,26,  which  lists  the  thirty-seven  bodhipakkhiya 
dharmas  and  then  at  MN  II  239,4  continues  to  speak,  in  apparent  reference  to  this  list,  of  ‘abhidharma". 
Cf.  also  the  definition  of  matika  found  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  408b6, 
which  begins  with  the  set  of  thirty-seven  dharmas  and  then  lists  such  items  as,  e.g.,  the  four  types  of 
fearlessness,  the  four  fruits  of  recluse-ship,  the  three  samadhis ,  tranquillity  and  insight,  etc.;  cf.  also  Cox 
2004a:  2,  who  explains  that  “the  need  to  memorize  the  teaching  obviously  promoted  the  use  of  categoriz¬ 
ing  lists  as  a  mnemonic  device”. 

76  This  is  the  gloss  given  at  Mp  II  189,23  on  the  expression  matikadhara  in  AN  3:20  at  AN  I  117,29  as  dve- 
matikadhard,  the  implication  of  which  become  clear  in  Mp  III  382,11  (which  comments  on  another  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  same  expression  in  AN  6:51  at  AN  III  361,24):  matikadhara  ti  dvepatimokkhadhara;  cf. 
also  Be-Sp-t  III  39:  dve  matika  ti  bhikkhumdtikd  bhikkhummdtikd  ca  and  Be-Kkh-pt  126:  ubhaydni  pdti- 
mokkhdni,  dve  matika  ti  attho.  According  to  von  Hiniiber  1994c:  115-117,  the  term  matika  may  have 
originally  referred  to  the  patimokkha  and  the  Vinaya  methodology  implicit  in  this  term,  in  the  sense  of 
listings  of  terms  or  sentences,  and  would  then  have  been  applied  to  the  nascent  Abhidharma  literature 
(ibid.  pp.  120-121);  cf.  also  Hu-von  Hiniiber  1994:  230-231.  On  the  Vinaya  mdtrkas  (using  the  term  in  a 
more  general  sense)  cf.  also  Sung  1999,  on  their  importance  for  understanding  the  structural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  different  Vinayas  cf.  Clarke  2004. 

77  A  minor  difference  in  terminology  is  that  while  MN  33  at  MN  I  221,29  speaks  of  the  dhamma-vinaya, 

the  Chinese  parallels  mention  only  the  Dharma,  cf.  SA  1249  at  T  II  343a8,  which  speaks  of  the  “Dharma 
known  to  the  Tathagata”,  $03f5hFfttl/'£;  EA  49.1  at  T  II  794c26,  which  refers  to  the  “Dharma  treasure 
proclaimed  by  the  Tathagata”,  T  123  at  T  II  547al  1.  which  mentions  the  “proclamation 

of  the  Dharma  treasure”,  siAAfJ;  and  T  1509  at  T  XXV  74a26,  which  has  the  “proclamation  of  the  Bud- 
dha-Dharma”,  In  other  Pali  discourses,  the  compound  dhamma-vinaya  often  stands  for  a  system 

of  teaching  in  its  entirety  and  is  used  as  such  in  relation  to  other  teachers,  such  as  the  dhammavinaya  of 
Alara  Kalama  and  Uddaka  Ramaputta  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  163,35  and  MN  I  165,18,  or  the  dhammavinaya 
of  each  of  the  six  heretical  teachers  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  3,24;  cf.  also  Geiger  1920:  56.  Carter  1978:  69 
suggests  that  “in  the  early  period  ...  this  compound  was  probably  a  tappurisa  in  locative  relation,  mean¬ 
ing  ‘training  in  dhamma ’  and  ...  later,  as  the  training  became  more  thoroughly  formulated,  the  compound 
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understanding  the  noble  eightfold  path, 
being  skilled  in  the  four  satipatthanas, 
being  moderate  when  accepting  requisites. 

The  quality  mentioned  last  in  all  versions  is  to  accord  proper  respect  to  elder  monks 
of  long  standing.  While  the  Chinese  versions  only  mention  the  need  for  respectful  be¬ 
haviour  in  regard  to  these  elders,78  the  Pali  versions  highlight  the  importance  of  de¬ 
veloping  loving  kindness  by  way  of  body,  speech,  and  mind  towards  them.79 

This  emphasis  on  the  need  to  develop  metta  in  the  Pali  versions  and  the  absence  of 
such  a  treatment  in  the  Chinese  versions  is  noteworthy.80  At  an  earlier  point  the  two 
Pali  versions,  in  agreement  with  their  Chinese  parallels,  also  reckoned  teaching  the 
Dharma  to  others  as  an  important  aspect  of  a  monk’s  progress.81 

Such  concern  for  others  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  since  a  passage  in  the  Anguttara- 
nikdya  shows  a  similar  attitude.  This  passage  contrasts  those  who  are  only  concerned 
with  their  own  welfare  with  those  who  are  concerned  with  their  own  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  others.  According  to  this  discourse,  those  who  are  only  concerned  with  their 
own  welfare  are  “blameworthy”  on  that  account,  whereas  those  who  are  concerned 
with  their  own  and  others’  welfare  are  “praiseworthy”  by  comparison.82 

In  line  with  this  stipulation  on  being  intent  on  one’s  own  and  others’  welfare,  the 
Mahagopalaka-sutta  and  its  Anguttara-nikaya  parallel  make  it  clear  that  concern  for 
others,  represented  by  the  quality  of  loving  kindness  towards  elders  and  by  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  teach  the  Dharma,  should  not  be  neglected.  At  the  same  time,  by  presenting 


might  have  lent  itself  to  being  interpreted  as  dhamma  and  discipline”;  on  the  compound  dhamma-vinaya 
cf.  also  Bechert  1997:  61. 

78  SA  1249  at  T  II  343a21,  EA  49.1  at  T  II  794b21,  T  123  at  T  II  546c3,  and  T  1509  at  T  XXV  74bl3. 

79  MN  33  at  MN  I  222,9  and  AN  1 1:18  at  AN  V  350,13. 

80  MN  33  and  AN  11:18  are  thus  instances  where  Pali  discourses  lay  more  stress  on  the  practice  of  the 
brahmaviharas  than  their  Chinese  parallels,  in  contrast  to  the  opposite  tendency  noticed  in  relation  to 
MN  25,  cf.  above  p.  169. 

81  According  to  MN  33  at  MN  I  222,17,  a  monk  who  does  not  develop  these  eleven  qualities,  one  of  which 

is  to  teach  others,  will  be  "unable  to  come  to  growth,  increase,  and  fulfilment  in  this  Dharma  and  disci¬ 
pline”,  abhabbo  imasmim  dhammavinaye  vuddhim  virulhim  vepullam  apajjitum  (Se-MN  I  413,17:  vud- 
dhini),  cf.  also  AN  11:8  at  AN  V  350,22.  SA  1249  at  T  II  342cl9  indicates  that  such  a  monk  will  “not  be 
able  to  pacify  himself,  nor  [be  able]  to  pacify  others”,  T'ftblTSr,  Tfd'SSrftfc  according  to  EA  49.1  at  T 
II  794b24  he  will  be  "unable  to  get  much  benefit  in  this  Dharma”,  and  accord¬ 

ing  to  T  123  at  T  II  546a27  such  a  monk  will  not  only  be  unable  to  grow  in  the  Dharma,  but  will  even 
"fall  into  the  three  evil  paths  after  death”,  T  1509  examines  only  the  positive  case  of  a 

monk  who  is  endowed  with  all  eleven  qualities  and  therefore  does  not  describe  the  result  of  being  with¬ 
out  them. 

82  AN  7:64  at  AN  IV  116,22+23,  using  the  terms  garayha  and  pasamsa.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Chinese 
parallels  to  this  discourse  treat  the  case  of  one  who  acts  only  for  his  or  her  own  benefit  with  much  softer 
criticism,  as  MA  1  at  T  I  422a6  and  T  27  at  T  I  810b22  merely  indicate  that  those  who  also  benefit  others 
are  superior  and  more  excellent  than  those  who  are  only  concerned  with  their  own  benefit  (a  third  paral¬ 
lel,  EA  39.1  at  T  II  728b-729b,  does  not  cover  this  case  at  all).  A  study  of  the  different  versions  of  this 
discourse  can  be  found  in  Schmithausen  2004. 
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these  qualities  within  a  context  of  other  qualities  aimed  at  one’s  own  meditative  devel¬ 
opment,  such  concern  for  others  is  put  within  proper  perspective,  suggesting  that  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  other  qualities,  but  should  be  subordinated  to 
the  principal  task  of  progress  towards  liberation. 


MN  34  Culagopalaka-sutta 

The  Culagopalaka-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  the  cowherd”,  compares  cattle  that 
cross  the  river  Ganges  to  Buddhist  disciples  who  go  beyond  the  range  of  Mara.  This 
discourse  has  two  parallels,  found  in  the  Samyukta-agama  and  in  the  Ekottarika-aga¬ 
ma}3  A  few  parts  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.84 

The  Culagopalaka-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  depicting  a  foolish  cowherd  who 
drives  his  cattle  across  the  river  Ganges  in  a  wrong  way,  causing  all  of  them  to  meet 
with  disaster.85  The  three  versions  agree  that  the  cowherd  had  not  properly  examined 
both  shores  to  find  a  good  fording  place,  to  which  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  adds 
that  he  first  drove  the  weaker  cattle  across.86 

The  three  versions  contrast  this  foolish  cowherd  with  a  wise  cowherd,  who  takes  the 
cattle  safely  across  the  river  Ganges  by  first  driving  the  strong  cattle  across,  after  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  examined  both  shores  and  having  found  a  good  fording  place. 

A  minor  difference  between  the  three  versions  is  a  matter  of  sequence,  as  the  Majjhi- 
ma-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  follow  the  simile  of  the  foolish  cowherd  by 
explaining  to  whom  this  cowherd  corresponds,  before  turning  to  describe  the  wise  cow¬ 
herd.  The  Samyukta-agama  discourse  instead  continues  from  the  foolish  cowherd  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  wise  cowherd,  and  only  after  that  explains  their  significance  (see  table 
4.6). 

When  explaining  this  simile,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  identifies  the  foolish  cow¬ 
herd  with  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  are  unskilled  in  this  world  and  what  lies  beyond 


83  The  parallels  are  SA  1248  at  T  II  342a-c  and  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761b-762a.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  111 

gives  “cowherd”,  as  a  tentative  title  for  SA  1248.  The  summary  verse  at  T  II  764cl2  similarly 

refers  to  EA  43.6  with  fjGk-  While  MN  34  takes  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  the  Vajjian  coun¬ 
try,  EA  43.6  takes  place  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  but  in  the  district  of  Magadha,  and  SA  1248  has 
the  Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  at  Rajagaha  as  its  location. 

84  SHT  VI  1381  folio  174R2-5  and  folio  175  (p.  107).  SHT  VI  1381  folio  174R2  locates  the  discourse  at 
Rajagrha. 

85  MN  34  at  MN  I  225,5,  SA  1248  at  T  II  342a23,  and  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761bl6.  Parts  of  this  narration  have 
also  been  preserved  in  SHT  VI  1381  folio  174R3-5  and  folio  175V1-R2.  While  MN  34,  SA  1248,  and 
SHT  1381  folio  175V3  present  this  narration  as  an  account  of  what  happened  in  the  past,  EA  43.6  intro¬ 
duces  the  same  narration  as  a  parable. 

86  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761bl 8:  5t}fg I®#.  This  additional  detail  helps  to  clarify  the  situation,  since  the  problem 
with  driving  cattle  across  a  river  would  be  that  they  tend  to  follow  whichever  of  them  is  in  the  leading 
position,  hence  if  the  first  one  is  carried  off  and  misses  the  ford,  the  remainder  of  the  group  will  be  led 
astray  as  well,  cf.  also,  e.g.,  AN  4:70  at  AN  II  75,33  or  T  203.95  at  T  IV  485c7,  translated  in  Willemen 
1994:  191. 
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it.  According  to  the  Samyukta-agama  version,  the  foolish  cowherd  stands  for  the  six 
heretical  teachers  (Purana  Kassapa,  etc.).87  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  offers  still 
another  perspective,  as  here  the  foolish  cowherd  represents  foolish  monks  who  think 
they  can  go  beyond  birth  and  death  without  practising  the  precepts,  as  a  result  of  which 
they  perform  bad  deeds  and  lead  others  astray.88  At  a  later  point  of  its  exposition,  the 
same  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  identifies  the  foolish  cowherd  with  heterodox  Brah¬ 
mins  instead.89 

Table  4.6:  Progression  of  Topics  in  MN  34  and  its  Parallels 


MN  34 

SA  1248 

EA  43.6 

foolish  cowherd  (1) 

foolish  cowherd  (— *  1) 

foolish  cowherd  (— *  1) 

unskilled  recluses  &  Brahmins  (2) 

wise  cowherd  (— »  3) 

foolish  monks  (— ►  2) 

wise  cowherd  (3) 

6  heretical  teachers  (— ►  2) 

wise  cowherd  (— ►  3) 

skilled  recluses  &  Brahmins  (4) 

Tathagata  (— »  4,  10) 

Tathagata  (— » 4) 

arahants  (5) 

arahants  (— ►  5) 

arahants  (— ►  5) 

non-returners  (6) 

non-returners  (— »  6) 

non-returners  (— *  6) 

once-returners  (7) 

once-returners  (— >  7) 

once-returners  (— >  7) 

stream-enterers  (8) 

stream-enterers  (— *  8) 

stream-enterers  (— >  8) 

Dharma-  &  faith-followers  (9) 
Tathagata  is  skilled  (10) 
verses  (11) 

verses  (— ►  11) 

(A  9) 

faith  in  teaching  (— >  9?) 
verses  (— »  11) 
heterodox  Brahmins  (— ►  2) 
Tathagata)— »  10) 

The  differences  between  the  three  versions  in  regard  to  the  implications  of  the  foolish 
cowherd  give  each  of  the  three  discourses  a  distinct  flavour: 

the  image  of  the  cowherd  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  serves  to  confirm  that 
confidence  in  the  Buddha  and  his  teaching  are  well  directed, 
in  the  Samyukta-agama  version  this  image  throws  into  relief  the  contrast  between 
the  Buddha’s  teaching  and  the  teachings  of  other  contemporary  teachers, 
in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  the  simile  of  the  cowherd  highlights  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  a  firm  foundation  in  morality. 

The  three  versions  agree,  however,  that  the  wise  cowherd  represents  the  Tathagata,90 
and  the  different  types  of  cattle  led  by  the  wise  cowherd  across  the  Ganges  stand  for  an 
arahant,  a  non-returner,  a  once-returner,  and  a  stream-enterer.91  The  Majjhima-nikaya 


87  SA  1248  at  T  II  342b7:  The  Pali  commentary  similarly  explains  that  the  reference  to  un¬ 

skilled  recluses  and  Brahmins  intends  the  six  contemporary  teachers,  Ps  II  266,28:  cha  satthdro  dassita 
ti  veditabba  (intending  the  six  teachers  described  in  DN  2  at  DN  I  52,2). 

88  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761b22+24:  ... 

89  EA  43.6  at  T  II  762al :  ITilKiS. 

90  MN  34  at  MN  I  226,4  first  identifies  the  wise  cowherd  with  recluses  and  Brahmins  skilled  in  this  world 
and  what  goes  beyond  it,  and  then  at  MN  I  226,37  indicates  that  the  Buddha  is  skilled  in  this  world  and 
what  goes  beyond  it. 

91  MN  34  at  MN  I  226,12,  SA  1248  at  T  II  342bl8,  and  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761c7. 
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version  also  includes  monks  who  are  Dharma-followers  or  faith-followers  in  this  list¬ 
ing.92  Although  Dharma-followers  or  faith-followers  are  not  mentioned  in  either  of  the 
Chinese  versions,  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  refers  to  those  who  have  faith  and  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Dharma.93 

The  three  versions  conclude  by  summing  up  the  gist  of  the  discourse  in  three  stanzas,  mn  i  227 
which  highlight  the  Buddha’s  ability  to  lead  his  disciples  beyond  Mara’s  realm.94 


MN  35  Culasaccaka-sutta 

The  Culasaccaka-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  to  Saccaka”,  reports  how  the  Buddha 
expounded  the  absence  of  a  self  in  reply  to  a  challenge  by  the  debater  Saccaka.  This 
discourse  has  two  Chinese  parallels,  found  in  the  Samyukta-agama  and  in  the  Ekottari¬ 
ka-agama.95  In  addition  to  these  two  parallels,  a  few  words  of  the  present  discourse 
have  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.96 

92  MN  34  at  MN  I  226,35:  bhikkhu  dhammdnusdri.no  saddhdnusari.no. 

93  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761cl9:  In  its  concluding  stanzas,  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761c25  speaks  of  five  types 

of  person.  A,  which  corroborates  that  the  reference  to  fg^S;'£  corresponds  to  a  single  type  of  per¬ 
son,  in  addition  to  the  four  types  who  have  reached  the  four  stages  of  awakening.  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761c4+ 
28  also  identifies  the  path  by  which  the  Tathagata  leads  disciples  beyond  Mara’s  realm  with  the  noble 
eightfold  path,  an  explanation  which  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  this  discourse  was  included  among 
the  eights  of  the  Ekottarika-agama.  After  the  stanzas,  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761c27  continues  with  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  the  monks  that  they  should  develop  this  path. 

94  MN  34  at  MN  I  227,8,  SA  1248  at  T  II  342c4,  and  EA  43.6  at  T  II  761c21. 

95  The  parallels  are  SA  110  at  T  II  35a-37b  and  EA  37.10  at  T  II  715a-717b.  SA  110  has  the  title  “Sacca¬ 

ka”,  jjljg,  a  title  found  in  the  uddana  at  T  II  37b27.  MN  35,  SA  1 10,  and  EA  37.10  agree  on  locating  the 
discourse  at  Vesall.  SA  110  has  been  translated  in  Analayo  2010k,  excerpts  from  SA  110  and  EA  37.10 
have  been  translated  in  Kuan  2009:  157-161.  While  MN  35  further  specifies  that  the  Buddha  was  in  the 
Kutagarasala  in  the  Great  Wood  ( mahdvana ),  SA  110  at  T  II  35al7  reports  that  he  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  Monkey  Pond.  BjJfgjttldlJ.  A  Monkey  Pond  occurs  also  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  to  MN  12  and 
in  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the  Mahaparinirvana-sutra,  according  to  which  the  Kutagarasala  was  situated 
on  the  bank  of  this  pond,  cf.  SHT  IV  32  folio  41R5  (p.  137):  (ma)r[ka]tahradatTre  kutd-[g](drasdla)[y] 
( a)m  and  S  360  folio  173V5-6  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  19:  markkata[hrad](atire  kujtagdrasdldyam.  EA 
37.10  at  T  II  715a28  speaks  of  the  Buddha’s  location  simply  as  a  wood  outside  of  Vesall.  References  to 
the  Monkey  Pond  recur  frequently  in  the  DTrgha-dgama,  in  the  Samyukta-agama  and  in  the  Ekottarika- 
agama.  DA  15  at  T  I  66a23  and  EA  40.5  at  T  II  739bl0  similarly  locate  this  pond  near  Vesall,  to  which 
DA  15  adds  that  this  pond  had  a  Dharma  hall,  ilsS.,  at  its  side.  Numerous  occurrences  in  the  Samyukta- 
agama  identify  this  hall  on  the  bank  of  the  Monkey  Pond  as  the  Kutagarasala,  ®g]gff  j|r,  cf.  SA  81  at  T 
II  20b28,  SA  83  at  T  II  21bl4,  SA  237  at  T  II  57b28,  SA  238  at  T  II  57cl4,  SA  239  at  T  II  57c24,  SA  240 
at  T  II  58al,  SA  241  at  T  II  58a7,  SA  242  at  T  II  58b21,  SA  243  at  T  II  58b27,  SA  244  at  T  II  58c9,  SA 
405  at  T  II  108bl3,  SA  406  at  T  II  108c6,  SA  563  at  T  II  147c2,  SA  833  at  T  II  213c24,  SA  834  at  T  II 
214al4,  SA  937  at  T  II  240bl2,  SA  980  at  T  II  254c3,  SA  1083  at  T  II  284a5,  SA  1 105  at  T  II  290c4,  SA 
1106  at  T  II  290c20,  SA  1107  at  T  II  291a27,  SA  1252  at  T  II  344b6,  SA  1257  at  T  II  345al2,  and  SA 
1274  at  T  II  350a26.  The  same  Monkey  Pond  recurs  also  in  the  Avaddnasataka,  Speyer  1906/1970:  8,5 
or  Vaidya  1958a:  4,19,  in  the  Bhaisajyavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  Dutt  1984a:  224,14,  in 
the  Divyavaddna,  Cowell  1886:  136,7  and  200,21  or  Vaidya  1999:  85,6  and  125,2,  and  in  the  Mahd- 
vastu,  Basak  1963a:  384,9  or  Senart  1882a:  300,11.  Xuanzang’s  travel  records  also  mention  the 
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The  Culasaccaka-sutta  and  its  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-agama  begin  by  narrating 
that  Saccaka,  who  was  known  as  a  skilled  debater,  thought  that  nobody  could  engage 
him  in  debate  without  trembling  and  sweating.97  Such  an  indication  is  not  made  in  the 
Ekottarika-agama  discourse.  The  three  versions  agree  that  Saccaka  met  the  monk  As- 
saji  and  inquired  how  the  Buddha  instructed  his  disciples. 

According  to  all  versions,  the  answer  given  by  Assaji  did  not  please  Saccaka.  The 
parallel  versions  differ,  however,  on  the  content  of  the  answer  given  by  Assaji: 

In  the  Majjhima-nikciya  version,  Assaji’ s  answer  is  that  the  Buddha  instructed  his 
disciples  to  contemplate  the  five  aggregates  as  impermanent  and  not-self.98 
In  the  Samyukta-agama  version,  he  answers  that  the  Buddha  taught  his  disciples 
that  the  five  aggregates  are  devoid  of  self  and  should  be  contemplated  as  a  dis¬ 
ease,  a  boil,  a  thorn,  murderous,  impermanent,  dukkha,  empty,  and  not-self.99 
In  the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  Assaji  replies  that  the  Buddha  taught  that  the 
five  aggregates  are  impermanent,  what  is  impermanent  is  dukkha,  what  is  dukkha 
is  not-self,  what  is  not-self  is  empty  and  thus  is  neither  mine  nor  ‘I’.100 
When  evaluating  these  different  presentations,  it  is  conspicuous  that,  unlike  the  two 
Chinese  versions,  the  Pali  version  lacks  the  characteristic  of  dukkha.  This  is  unusual, 
since  the  early  discourses  found  in  the  Nikdyas  and  Agamas  regularly  include  dukkha 
in  such  contexts.  The  commentary  to  the  Culasaccaka-sutta  explains  that  Assaji  did 
not  mention  the  characteristic  of  dukkha  in  order  to  avoid  being  contradicted  by  Sac¬ 
caka,  since  Saccaka  might  have  assumed  this  to  imply  that  path  and  fruit  are  also  duk¬ 
kha  and  therefore  be  led  to  despise  the  Buddha’s  teaching.101 

An  instance  where  the  characteristic  of  dukkha  is  likewise  absent  occurs  in  a  dis¬ 
course  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  in  its  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-agama.  The  two  ver¬ 
sions  agree  in  presenting  a  contemplation  of  the  five  aggregates  only  in  terms  of  imper¬ 
manence  and  not-self.102  The  Pali  commentary  to  this  Samyutta-nikdya  discourse  gives 
an  explanation  similar  to  the  one  offered  in  the  commentary  to  the  Culasaccaka-sut- 

location.  cf.  T  2087  at  T  LI  908bl7,  translated  in  Beal  1884/2001b:  68.  Skilling  1997a:  295  remarks 
that  “the  Markatahrada  is  well  known  in  (Mula)Sarvastivadin  texts,  but  unknown  in  Pali’",  cf.  also  ibid, 
pp.  406-407,  Bingenheimer  2008:  159  note  31,  and  Lamotte  1958/1988:  155;  on  the  kutdgdra  cf.  also 
Bollee  1986. 

96  SHT  III  997A  (p.  258),  fragment  IA  in  Bongard-Levin  1989:  509,  and  the  so  far  unpublished  fragment 
no.  2372/1/1  of  the  Schpyen  collection,  identified  by  Siglinde  Dietz  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hart¬ 
mann  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  this  fragment). 

97  While  according  to  MN  35  at  MN  I  227,19  Saccaka  made  this  claim  publicly,  SA  110  at  T  II  35a20  re¬ 
cords  the  same  claim  as  a  mental  presumption  held  by  him. 

98  MN  35  at  MN  I  228,10:  rupam  ...  vinndnam  aniccam,  rupam  ...  vinhanam  anatta;  sabbe  sankhdra  anic- 
ca,  sabbe  dhammd  anatta  (Se-MN  I  423,5  reads  sabbe  sankhdra  anatta ,  sabbe  dhammd  anatta). 

99  SA  1 10  at  T  II  35b4:  *□#},-  $Pf  IJ,  MS,  S,  S, 

100  EA  37.10  at  T  II  715b4:  MSltfeS,  MfStSASStfe, 

tew. 

101  Ps  II  271,7. 

102  SN  22:90  at  SN  III  132,23  and  its  parallel  SA  262  at  T  II  66bl4.  Another  such  instance  can  be  found  in 
EA  24.4  at  T  II  618a3. 
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ta.m  The  decisive  difference  in  this  instance,  however,  is  that  this  instruction  was  given 
to  the  monk  Channa,  who  had  difficulties  finding  inspiration  in  the  goal  of  Nirvana. 
Thus  in  this  case  the  commentarial  explanation  makes  sense,  since  Channa’ s  lack  of 
inspiration  would  indeed  have  been  aggravated  if  he  had  come  to  consider  path  and 
fruit  in  a  negative  light. 

In  relation  to  Saccaka,  however,  the  commentarial  explanation  seems  less  convincing, 
since  one  would  not  expect  Assaji  to  be  worried  about  the  possibility  that  Saccaka 
might  consider  path  and  fruit  in  a  negative  light.  In  fact,  the  reply  given  by  Assaji  does 
not  seem  to  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  contradiction,  as  all  versions  re¬ 
port  that  Saccaka  expressed  his  displeasure  and  disagreement  immediately.  According 
to  the  Ekottarika-agama  account,  Saccaka  even  went  so  far  as  to  cover  his  ears  and  tell 
Assaji  to  stop  speaking.104  Thus  the  commentarial  explanation  could  be  just  a  mechani¬ 
cal  repetition  of  the  commentarial  gloss  given  in  regard  to  the  Samyutta-nikaya  dis¬ 
course. 

If  Assaji  had  wanted  to  avoid  contradiction,  one  would  also  expect  him  to  omit  rather 
the  characteristic  of  not-self,  since  a  teaching  on  the  absence  of  a  self  would  have  been 
a  more  provocative  proposition.  In  contrast,  a  teaching  on  dukkha  would  be  a  less  ex¬ 
traordinary  proposal,  as  other  contemporary  recluses  were  also  delivering  teachings  on 
how  to  make  an  end  of  dukkha.'05  Thus,  if  Assaji  had  indeed  wanted  to  avoid  contra¬ 
diction,  it  would  have  been  more  sensible  for  him  to  avoid  referring  to  not-self  instead 
of  omitting  dukkha.  According  to  the  ensuing  discussion  between  Saccaka  and  the 
Buddha,  the  characteristic  of  not-self  was  in  fact  what  really  provoked  Saccaka,  while 
the  other  two  characteristics  appear  to  play  only  a  subsidiary  role  in  their  discussion. 

Another  point  that  does  not  fit  too  well  with  the  commentarial  explanation  is  that  As¬ 
saji  explicitly  presents  his  succinct  statement  as  the  way  the  Buddha  usually  instructs 
his  disciples.106  It  would  to  some  extent  become  a  case  of  attributing  conscious  misrep¬ 
resentation  to  Assaji,  if  he  were  to  be  shown  as  giving  only  a  partial  account  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  instruction  and  then  pretend  this  to  correspond  to  the  way  the  Buddha  usually  in¬ 
structs  his  disciples. 

Moreover,  in  the  Culasaccaka-sutta  the  Buddha  repeats  the  statement  made  by  Assaji, 
so  that  in  the  Pali  account  the  Buddha  himself  explicitly  endorses  that  his  standard 
teaching  is  concerned  only  with  impermanence  and  not-self,  not  with  dukkha.'01 

In  sum,  it  seems  as  if  the  omission  of  the  dukkha  characteristic  in  the  Pali  version  of 
Assaji’s  statement,  although  certainly  constituting  the  more  unusual  reading,  does  not 
fit  the  context  too  well.  The  absence  of  dukkha  in  the  present  passage  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  as  the  Pali  discourses  generally  place  a  consistent  emphasis  on  this  charac- 


103  Spk  11318,12. 

104  EA  37.10  at  T  II  715bl  1. 

105  Cf.  above  p.  107  note  47. 

106  MN  35  at  MN  I  228, 15:  evambhaga  ca  panel  bhagavato  savakesu  anusasanl bahula  pavattatT  ti  (Ce-MN 
I  542,14:  evambhaga). 

107  MN  35  at  MN  1 230,4+ 10:  evambhaga  capaname ...  anusasanl  bahula  pavattati  (Ce-MNI  546,3:  evam°). 
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teristic,  whereas  the  same  does  not  appear  to  be  always  the  case  for  works  that  belong 
to  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  tradition.  The  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  for  example, 
speaks  repeatedly  of  three  Dharma  ‘seals’,  which  are:  “all  formations  are  impermanent, 
all  dharmas  are  not-self,  Nirvana  is  quiescence”,  thereby  not  mentioning  the  character¬ 
istic  of  dukkha.m  The  absence  of  dukkha  in  a  similar  context  recurs  also  in  another  dis¬ 
course  in  the  Samyukta-agama}09  Hence  it  would  have  been  less  surprising  if  the  Culci- 
saccaka-sutta  had  included  dukkha  in  its  presentation  and  the  Samyukta-agama  had  not 
mentioned  it. 

Thus,  even  though  it  seems  improbable  that  a  reference  to  dukkha  could  have  been 
lost  during  the  transmission  of  the  Pali  version,  it  seems  also  improbable  that  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  dukkha  was  added  in  the  Samyukta-agama  version,  as  within  the  (Mula-)Sar- 
vastivada  tradition  in  general  a  tendency  to  omit  dukkha  can  be  discerned. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  word  on  this  particular  passage,  the  Culasaccaka-sutta 
and  its  parallels  continue  with  Saccaka  publicly  boasting  how  he  was  going  to  defeat 
the  Buddha  in  debate.  The  three  versions  differ  in  regard  to  the  similes  used  by  Sacca¬ 
ka  to  illustrate  his  impending  victory  (see  table  4.7). 

Out  of  a  set  of  four  similes  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,110  a  simile  that  de¬ 
scribes  catching  a  long  haired  sheep  recurs  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  version,111  while  a 
simile  of  a  brewer  who  holds  a  sieve  can  be  found  in  the  Samyukta-agama  version  (al¬ 
though  in  its  presentation  the  point  made  with  this  simile  is  to  use  it  to  press  wine,  not 
to  drag  it  here  and  there).112 

The  Pali  version’s  imagery  of  an  elephant  that  plunges  into  deep  water  recurs  in  both 
Chinese  versions.113  While  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  this  elephant  plays  a  game  of 
hemp  washing,  the  Samyukta-agama  version  describes  how  the  elephant  trainer  washes 


108  The  —  ;4f£|]  are  -  -(Jjf  J'tt'fjt,  - -t7J}'£MTc>  and  SISfxM.  references  to  which,  in  varying  formulations, 
can  be  found  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  670cl,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  836bl2, 
T  1442  at  T  XXIII  863c29.  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  50bl8,  and  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  198a24.  Another  instance 
can  be  found  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  254,24,  which  reports  that  the  nun  Utpalavarna, 
after  she  had  been  hit  by  Devadatta  (cf.  also  below  p.  286  note  1 12)  and  was  about  to  pass  away,  re¬ 
flected:  sarvasamskara  anitydh ,  sarvadharma  anatmanah,  scintam  nirvdnam ;  cf.  also  the  survey  in  La- 
rnotte  1970a:  1369. 

109  SA  262  at  T  II  66bl4+16  and  T  II  66c7+9+22.  Other  discourses  in  the  Samyukta-agama ,  however,  do  in¬ 
clude  dukkha  in  such  contexts.  The  same  holds  true  for  Ekottarika-dgama  discourses,  which  regularly 
speak  of  four  Dharma  seals,  thereby  including  dukkha  in  their  presentations,  cf.,  e.g.,  EA  26.8  at  T  II 
639a5,  EA  31.4  at  T  II  668c3,  and  EA  42.3  at  T  II  749a9;  a  presentation  that  recurs  also  in  the  Dharma- 
guptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  949b8. 

110  MN  35  at  MN  I  228,29.  This  set  of  images  recurs  in  a  similar  context  in  MN  56  at  MN  I  374,26,  where 
a  lay  follower  of  the  Jains  uses  them  to  describe  how  he  is  going  to  defeat  the  Buddha. 

111  EA  37.10  at  T  II  7 1 5b2 1 .  At  this  point,  according  to  EA  37.10  at  T  II  715b29  Saccaka  also  claimed  to 
be  able  to  make  even  an  insentient  post  shake,  similar  to  the  claim  he  made  in  the  introductory  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  Pali  version,  MN  35  at  MN  I  227,24,  an  introductory  account  otherwise  not  found  in  EA 
37.10. 

112  SA  110  at  Til  35bl6. 

113  MN  35  at  MN  I  229,3,  SA  110  at  T  II  35b22,  and  EA  37.10  at  T  II  715b23. 
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this  elephant.  After  delivering  these  similes,  Saccaka  went  to  the  presence  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  followed  by  a  group  of  householders  wondering  who  of  the  two  will  refute  the 
other. 

Table  4.7:  Similes  Illustrating  Saccaka’s  Victory  in  MN  35  and  its  Parallels 


MN  35 

SA  110 

drag  sheep  by  its  hair  (1) 
drag  brewer’ s  sieve  around  (2) 
shake  brewer’s  strainer  (3) 
elephant  plays  in  water  (4) 

shake  grass  in  air  to  remove  dirt 
use  sieve  to  press  out  wine  (— »  2) 
wash  a  dirty  mat 
wash  elephant  in  water  (— »  4?) 

(A  1,  3) 

EA  37.10 _ 

drag  sheep  by  its  hair  (— ►  1) 
elephant  plays  in  water  (— ►  4) 
two  men  roast  a  man  on  a  fire 

(A  2,  3) _ 


The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Samyukta-agama  versions  report  in  similar  ways  that 
Saccaka  proclaimed  the  five  aggregates  to  be  a  person’s  self,  comparing  this  selfhood 
to  the  way  the  earth  supports  the  growth  of  plants.  In  the  Ekottarika-agama  presenta¬ 
tion,  however,  the  point  at  stake  was  rather  impermanence,  since  here  Saccaka  pro¬ 
posed  that  form  is  permanent.114 

According  to  all  versions,  in  reply  the  Buddha  brought  up  the  example  of  a  king  who 
exercises  power  in  his  domain.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Samyukta-agama  ver¬ 
sions  use  this  example  to  explain  that,  whereas  such  a  king  can  exercise  power  in  his 
domain,  human  beings  cannot  exercise  such  power  over  the  five  aggregates,  ordering 
them  to  be  according  to  their  likes  and  wishes.115  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  in¬ 
stead  points  out  that  even  though  a  king  is  able  to  exercise  power  in  his  domain,  he  will 
eventually  become  old,  with  white  hair  and  a  wrinkled  face.116 


114  EA  37.10  at  T  II  715cl8: 

115  MN  35  at  MN  I  231,17  and  SA  110  at  T  II  36all.  Wynne  2009:  106  comments  that  the  “example  of  a 
king's  ability  to  exert  control  in  his  own  kingdom  ...  no  doubt  ...  was  designed  to  appeal  to  the  Liccha- 
vis  witnessing  the  debate". 

116  EA  37.10  at  T  II  716a4  also  differs  from  the  other  versions  by  presenting  this  king  as  a  wheel-turning 
king,  ipf$$l!i§!zE.  After  the  intervention  of  a  thunderbolt-wielding  yakkha  (mentioned  in  all  versions), 
EA  37.10  continues  by  reporting  that  Saccaka  again  affirmed  the  body  to  be  permanent,  in  spite  of  the 
Buddha’s  example  of  how  even  a  wheel-turning  king  grows  old.  The  Buddha  then  questioned  Saccaka 
why  the  wheel-turning  king  could  not  order  old  age,  disease,  and  death  to  disappear,  whereon  Saccaka 
was  unable  to  reply.  This  whole  presentation  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  context  particularly  well,  since 
one  would  not  expect  a  clever  debater  like  Saccaka  to  be  so  easily  refuted  by  a  simple  illustration  of 
impermanence. 


MN  1 230 


MN  1 231 
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The  three  versions  record  that  when  Saccaka  remained  silent  instead  of  replying  to 
the  question  posed  by  the  Buddha,  a  thunderbolt  wielding  yakkha  intervened,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  split  Saccaka’s  head  into  seven  pieces  should  he  not  reply.117  The  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya  and  the  Samyukta-agama  versions  report  in  similar  terms  that,  once  Saccaka  fi¬ 
nally  replied,  the  Buddha  engaged  him  in  a  question  and  answer  catechism  on  the  im¬ 
permanent,  unsatisfactory,  and  not-self  nature  of  the  five  aggregates.  The  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya  version  concludes  this  catechism  by  pointing  out  that  someone,  who  regards  as 
self  what  in  reality  is  dukkha,  will  not  be  able  to  transcend  dukkha.m  The  Samyukta- 
agama  version  explains  that  attachment  to  the  five  aggregates  will  cause  dejection  and 
sorrow  when  these  aggregates  undergo  change,  whereas  through  detachment  from  the 
five  aggregates  one  will  be  unaffected  by  their  change.119 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Samyukta-agama  versions  employ  the  simile  of  a  man  in 
search  of  heartwood,  who  cuts  down  a  large  plantain  tree  and  discovers  no  essence  in  it, 
to  illustrate  the  vanity  of  Saccaka’s  earlier  claim  that  nobody  could  engage  him  in  de¬ 
bate  without  trembling  and  sweating.  Both  versions  report  that  the  Buddha  uncovered 
his  body  to  show  that  he  had  remained  unaffected  by  their  discussion.120 

Although  the  Ekottarika-dgama  does  not  have  the  simile  of  a  man  in  search  of  heart- 
wood,  it  does,  however,  report  that  the  Buddha  uncovered  his  body,  reminding  Saccaka 
of  his  earlier  boast. 

A  difference  between  the  three  versions  is  that  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and 
Ekottarika-dgama  account,  the  Buddha  uncovered  his  body  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  not  sweating,121  while  according  to  the  Samyukta-agama  version  he  uncov¬ 
ered  his  body  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  not  even  a  single  hair  on  his  body  had  been 
stirred.122  The  Pali  version’s  description  of  this  act  by  the  Buddha  speaks  of  him  un- 


117  While  in  MN  35  at  MN  I  231,30  the  yakkha  Vajirapani  appears  before  a  third  repetition  of  the  question, 
in  SA  110  at  T  II  36al5  and  EA  37.10  at  T  II  716a7  he  appears  only  once  the  third  repetition  of  the 
question  meets  with  no  reply.  The  same  Vajirapani  intervenes  in  a  similar  situation  in  DN  3  at  DN  I 
95,8.  The  commentaries  to  DN  3  and  MN  35,  Sv  I  264,13  and  Ps  II  277,35,  identify  him  with  Sakka;  cf. 
also  Godage  1945:  51-52.  In  Gandharan  art,  however,  Vajirapani  and  Indra  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
cf.  Coomaraswamy  1971:  31,  Foucher  1905:  564,  Konow  1930:  317,  Santoro  1979:  301,  id.  1991:  295, 
Senart  1906:  122,  and  Vogel  1909:  525,  as  is  the  case  for  Amaravatl  iconography,  cf.  Sivaramamurti 
1942/1956:  89  (on  the  significance  of  the  vajra  in  relation  to  Indra  in  general  cf.,  e.g.,  Chakravarti  1997/ 
2006:  96-99).  As  noted  by  Lamotte  1966:  115,  cf.  also  Flood  1989:  23,  a  characteristic  feature  of  such 
interventions  by  Vajirapani  is  that  he  will  only  be  visible  to  the  Buddha  and  his  adversaries,  but  not  to 
other  spectators  witnessing  the  scene.  On  the  threat  that  an  opponent's  head  will  split  to  pieces  in  an¬ 
cient  Indian  literature  cf.,  e.g.,  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1932,  Hopkins  1932:  316,  Insler  1989/1990,  and 
Witzel  1987;  on  debating  practices  in  the  Pali  discourses  cf.  also  Manne  1992;  on  ancient  Indian  debate 
cf.,  e.g.,  Matilal  1987  and  Solomon  1978:  833-875. 

118  MN  35  at  MN  I  233,9. 

119  SA  110  at  T  II  36b  1. 

120  This  episode  is  also  recorded  in  the  *Mahaprajfiaparamita-{upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  251cl0, 
translated  in  Lamotte  1970a:  1666. 

121  MN  35  at  MN  I  233,35  and  EA  37.10  at  T  II  716b5. 

122  SA  110  at  T  II  36b23. 
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covering  his  “golden  coloured”  body,  a  qualification  not  used  in  the  two  Chinese  ver- 

•  123 

sions. 

The  three  versions  agree  that  a  spectator  intervened  at  this  point  and  compared  Sac- 
caka  to  a  crab  with  all  its  legs  cut  off,  unable  to  return  to  its  pond.124  The  Majjhima-ni- 
kciya  and  the  Samyukta-agama  versions  continue  by  reporting  that  Saccaka  questioned 
the  Buddha  how  a  disciple  progresses  beyond  doubt,125  an  inquiry  not  found  in  the 
Ekottarika-agama  discourse.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  described  how  to  contemplate  the 
five  aggregates  as  devoid  of  a  self. 

When  Saccaka  asked  what  makes  a  disciple  an  arahant,  the  Buddha  replied  that  an 
arahant  has  reached  unsurpassable  liberation  and  knows  the  five  aggregates  to  be  de¬ 
void  of  a  self.  Such  a  monk  is  endowed  with  unsurpassable  vision  (or  unsurpassable 
knowledge  according  to  the  Samyukta-agama  version),  unsurpassable  path  and  unsur¬ 
passable  deliverance.126  Having  reched  the  final  goal,  such  a  monk  is  one  who  respects 


123  MN  35  at  MN  I  233,36:  suvannavannam  kayam.  Ps  II  280,5  takes  this  qualification  in  a  literal  sense  and 
describes  how  on  opening  his  robes  for  just  four  fingers"  width,  rays  of  golden  light  emanated  from  the 
Buddha's  body.  The  golden  hue  of  the  Buddha's  skin  constitutes  one  of  the  thirty-two  marks  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  being,  cf.  also  DN  14  at  DN  II  17,30,  DN  30  at  DN  III  143,24,  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,18,  and  below 
p.  532. 

124  SA  110  at  T  II  36cl  reports  that  this  spectator  came  out  with  additional  similes  to  illustrate  Saccaka's 
utter  defeat.  EA  37.10  at  T  II  716bl0  has  only  the  simile  of  the  crab  found  in  MN  35  at  MN  I  234,7, 
after  which  EA  37.10  continues  with  the  question  and  answer  catechism  on  the  impermanent  and  not- 
self  nature  of  the  five  aggregates  found  already  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  other  two  versions.  The  simile 
of  the  crab  recurs  in  SN  4:24  at  SN  I  123,19  (or  SN2  160  at  SN2 1  271,8)  to  illustrate  Mara’s  defeat. 

125  MN  35  at  MN  I  234,31:  tinnavicikiccho  vigatakathamkatho  vesarajjappatto  aparappaccayo  satthusasa- 
ne,  a  standard  reference  to  stream-entry  in  the  discourses.  It  is  noteworthy  that  MN  35  depicts  Saccaka 
using  such  typically  Buddhist  expressions  even  though  he  is  supposedly  an  outsider  unfamiliar  with  the 
Buddhist  teachings  and  according  to  MN  35  at  MN  I  228,6  does  not  even  know  that  the  Buddha  taught 
impermanence  and  not-self.  In  MN  35  at  MN  I  235,10  Saccaka  then  again  uses  such  standard  phrases 
when  he  describes  an  arahant  to  be  khmasavo  vusitava  katakaramyo  ohitabharo  anuppattasadattho  pa- 
rikkhinabhavasamyojano  sammadanna  vimutto  (Ce-MN  I  556,14  and  Se-MN  I  434,7:  parikkhinabhava- 
sannojano),  in  which  case  SA  1 10  at  T  II  36c23  reports  a  similarly  detailed  inquiry,  reading: 

mm,  kites,  wites  sa# mm-  Evidently  stan¬ 

dard  pericopes  were  applied  to  the  present  discourse  in  the  course  of  oral  tradition,  even  though  these 
would  not  fit  a  speaker  like  Saccaka. 

126  MN  35  at  MN  I  235,28  lists  dassananuttariya,  patipadanuttariya,  vimuttanuttariya.  SA  1 10  at  T  II  37al 

actually  reads  “unsurpassable  knowledge,  unsurpassable  liberation,  and  unsurpassable  knowledge  and 
vision  of  liberation”,  § &E_h,  but  has  “unsurpassable  path”,  HflPS-k,  as  a  ^5, 

yf,  and  0fj  variant  reading  for  the  second  quality,  and  "unsurpassable  liberation”  (i.e.  without  “knowl¬ 
edge  and  vision”)  as  a^i,  jc,  and  Hf|  variant  reading  for  the  third  quality,  so  that  on  adopting  the  vari¬ 
ant  readings  the  two  versions  would  be  fairly  close  to  each  other  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  quali¬ 
ties.  The  three  unsurpassable  qualities  found  in  MN  35  recur  in  the  SangTti-sutta  in  DN  33  at  DN  III 
219,16,  where  a  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  from  the  Sanglti-sutra  has  preserved  (jndna)[nutta]ryam 
prati(padanuttaryam),  cf.  K  484  (37)V8  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  23.  The  SangTtiparyaya  reads  “unsur¬ 
passable  practice,  unsurpassable  knowledge,  and  unsurpassable  liberation”,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  390c29: 
fylffijy,  thereby  being  similar  to  the  presentation  in  SA  110  (if  the  variant  readings 

are  adopted). 


MN  I  234 
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and  venerates  the  Buddha  as  one  who  has  reached  awakening  and  who  teaches  it  to 
others.127 

mn  1 236  All  versions  report  that  Saccaka  admitted  his  foolishness  in  attempting  to  challenge 
the  Buddha.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikciya  version,  he  illustrated  the  futility  of  his 
attempt  by  proclaiming  that  it  would  be  easier  to  get  away  with  attacking  a  mad  ele¬ 
phant,  a  fire,  or  a  poisonous  snake  than  getting  away  with  challenging  the  Buddha  (see 
table  4. 8). 128 

In  addition  to  these  three  similes,  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  employs  the  images 
of  safely  getting  away  from  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  a  strong  man  and  from  a  hungry 
lion.  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  only  describes  the  fearlessness  of  a  lion,  followed 
by  reporting  that  Saccaka  took  refuge  as  a  lay  disciple.129 

Table  4.8:  Similes  Illustrating  Saccaka’s  Defeat  in  MN  35  and  its  Parallels 


MN  35 

SA  110 

EA  37.10 

safe  after  attacking  elephant  (1) 

escape  strong  man’s  sword 

fearless  lion 

safe  after  attacking  fire  (2) 

escape  poisonous  snake  (— >  3) 

safe  after  attacking  snake  (3) 

escape  swamp  or  fire  (— »  2) 
escape  drunken130  elephant  (— »  1) 

escape  hungry  lion 

(A  1-3) 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  accounts  agree  that  Saccaka  invited  the  Buddha  and  the  monks 
for  a  meal.  According  to  the  Pali  version,  once  the  meal  was  finished  Saccaka  made  an 
aspiration,  dedicating  the  merit  of  this  food  offering  to  the  Licchavis  who  had  supplied 
him  with  the  food  to  be  given  to  the  Buddha  and  the  community  of  monks.  In  reply  to 
this  dedication  of  merit,  the  Buddha  clarified  that  the  Licchavis  will  receive  the  merit 
to  be  gained  by  giving  to  one  like  Saccaka,  who  is  not  free  from  lust,  anger,  and  delu¬ 
sion.  In  contrast,  Saccaka  himself  will  reap  the  merit  gained  by  giving  food  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  who  is  free  from  lust,  anger,  and  delusion.131 


127  On  the  significance  of  this  passage  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  bodhisattva  ideal  cf.  Nattier 
2003a:  147-151. 

128  MN  35  at  MN  II  236,3  and  SA  1 10  at  T  II  37a9. 

129  EA  37.10  at  T  II  716cl0.  SA  1 10  at  T  II  37al8  also  shows  some  signs  of  Saccaka’s  conversion,  since  he 
changes  his  mode  of  address  from  the  earlier  used  Gotama,  58- to  HtHf  corresponding  to  bhagava. 

130  SA  110  at  T  II  37al2:  Bloomfield  1920:  337  notes  that  “the  practice  of  giving  strong  drink 

to  animals,  in  order  to  make  them  mettlesome,  is  sufficiently  attested”  in  Buddhist  texts,  which  might 
provide  a  background  to  the  present  reference  to  a  ferocious  and  drunken  elephant. 

131  MN  35  at  MN  I  236,35.  Egge  2002:  58  comments  that  “the  Buddha  rejects  Saccaka’s  attempt  to  dedi¬ 
cate  the  merit  resulting  from  his  gift,  and  asserts  that  merit  accrues  automatically  to  the  donor  and  can¬ 
not  be  transferred  to  another”,  cf.  also  Witanachchi  1987:  155.  On  the  transfer  of  merit  in  early  Bud¬ 
dhism  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Agasse  1978:  313-314  and  329,  Amore  1971:  148-150,  Analayo  2010k:  58-62, 
Bechert  1992a:  105-106,  Gombrich  1971,  Herrman-Pfandt  1996:  82-92,  Holt  1981:  10-19,  Keyes  1983: 
281,  Malalasekera  1967:  87,  Marasinghe  2005:  469,  McDermott  1974,  id.  1984/2003:  35-47,  Ogui- 
benine  1982:  404,  Schalk  1976:  88,  Schmithausen  1986:  210-216,  Schopen  1985/1997:  34-43,  Weera- 
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The  Samyukta-agama  records  a  similar  statement,  although  in  a  different  context. 
According  to  its  presentation,  at  the  completion  of  the  meal  the  Buddha  spoke  a  set  of 
stanzas  and  also  delivered  a  discourse  to  Saccaka.  Once  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  had 
left  Saccaka  and  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  monastery,  the  monks  deliberated 
among  themselves  about  the  merit  obtained  by  Saccaka  and  the  Licchavis  respectively. 
Back  at  the  monastery,  the  monks  posed  this  question  to  the  Buddha,  who  replied  by 
explaining  that  the  Licchavis  will  earn  the  merit  to  be  obtained  by  giving  to  one  who  is 
not  free  from  lust,  anger,  and  delusion,  whereas  Saccaka  will  receive  the  merit  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  one  who  is  free  from  these  three  root  defilements.132 

Since  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account  Saccaka  was  considered  by  many  of 
his  contemporaries  to  be  a  saint,133  the  Buddha’s  declaration  made  in  the  Pali  version 
would  have  appeared  to  Saccaka  as  insulting  and  offensive.  Therefore  it  is  rather  unex¬ 
pected  when  the  Buddha  makes  such  a  statement  after  Saccaka  had  publicly  admitted 
the  foolishness  of  his  earlier  attempt  to  challenge  the  Buddha,  had  just  provided  the 
Buddha  and  the  monks  with  a  meal,  and  was  formulating  an  aspiration  to  share  the 
merit  acquired  by  this  food  offering.  The  Samyukta-agama,  in  contrast,  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  the  Buddha  in  the  almost  resentful  attitude  attributed  to  him  in  the  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya  version,  as  according  to  its  presentation  the  Buddha  made  this  statement  to  the 
monks  when  Saccaka  was  no  longer  present. 

The  Ekottarika-cigama  discourse  differs  considerably  from  the  other  two  versions,  as 
it  reports  that  the  Buddha  delivered  a  gradual  discourse  at  the  completion  of  the  meal, 
which  caused  Saccaka’ s  attainment  of  stream-entry.134  The  Ekottarika-agama  version 
continues  by  relating  that  on  a  later  occasion  Saccaka’ s  disciples,  who  had  found  out 
that  their  teacher  had  been  converted  by  the  Buddha,  intercepted  him  when  he  was 
coming  back  from  another  visit  to  the  Buddha  and  killed  him.133 

This  tale  is  surprising,  since  none  of  the  discourses  mention  that  Saccaka  had  disci¬ 
ples,136  which  would  have  been  present  during  such  an  important  encounter  of  their 
teacher  with  the  Buddha,  all  the  more  since  according  to  all  versions  Saccaka  had  made 
a  public  announcement  of  his  intention  to  challenge  the  Buddha  and  had  invited  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  people  to  join  him  and  witness  the  discussion. 

Even  if  Saccaka  did  have  disciples,  which  due  to  some  circumstances  could  not  be 
present  during  his  meeting  with  the  Buddha,  it  would  be  rather  extreme  for  them  to  kill 


ratne  1965:  748,  and  Woodward  1914:  46-47  and  50.  On  the  ancient  Indian  conception  of  merit  cf., 
e.g.,  Filliozat  1980,  Hara  1994,  and  Wezler  1997. 

132  SA  110  at  T  II  37b22.  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  10. 

133  MN  35  at  MN  I  227,18:  sadhusammato  bahujanassa. 

134  EA  37.10  at  T  II  717a5. 

135  EA  37.10  at  T  II  717a25  continues  by  reporting  that  the  Buddha,  on  being  informed  of  the  murder  and 
asked  about  the  victim’s  level  of  rebirth,  declared  that  Saccaka  had  been  reborn  as  a  stream-enterer  in 
the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three  and  will  make  an  end  of  dukkha  in  the  presence  of  Buddha  Maitreya. 

136  An  otherwise  different  story  involving  Saccaka  in  a  Dharmapada  Avadana  collection  preserved  in 
Chinese,  however,  does  mention  that  he  had  a  following  of  five  hundred  disciples,  cf.  T  211  at  T  IV 
597a5,  translated  in  Willemen  1999:  151. 
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their  teacher,  just  because  he  had  become  a  follower  of  the  Buddha.  In  ancient  India,  a 
group  of  disciples  would  probably  rather  follow  their  teacher’s  example,  as  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Uruvela  Kassapa  did  according  to  the  Pali  Vinaya  and  the  Ccitusparisat- siitra 
when  their  teacher  decided  to  become  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha.137  Alternatively,  Sac- 
caka’s  disciples  might  have  left  him  and  continued  on  their  own,  as  did  the  five  monks 
when  the  Buddha  had  given  up  his  ascetic  practices.  To  go  so  far  as  to  kill  their  teacher 
seems  an  improbable  act  in  view  of  the  ancient  Indian  respect  for  a  teacher. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  report  of  Saccaka’s  death  also  stands  in  opposition  to  the  Mci- 
hasaccaka-sutta,  according  to  which  Saccaka  visited  the  Buddha  on  what  appears  to  be 
a  subsequent  occasion.138  Although  this  other  visit  could  be  taken  to  be  a  visit  that  took 
place  between  the  present  discourse  and  his  murder,  according  to  the  Mahasaccaka- 
sutta  his  attitude  during  this  visit  was  somewhat  provocative  and  his  intention  was  to 
challenge  the  Buddha  again.139  Such  an  attitude  would  not  be  compatible  with  his  at¬ 
tainment  of  stream-entry,  which  according  to  the  Ekottcirika-agama  version  he  achieved 
right  after  the  meal  following  what  according  to  all  versions  of  the  present  discourse 
was  his  first  encounter  with  the  Buddha. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  account  of  the  present  events  thus  seems  to  offer  the  least 
probable  account  of  what  took  place  after  the  meal  offered  by  Saccaka.  In  contrast,  the 
most  natural  version  seems  to  be  found  in  the  Samyukta-dgama  presentation,  according 
to  which  the  Buddha  gave  a  discourse,  as  he  usually  would  do  after  a  meal  offering, 
and  only  when  being  back  at  the  monastery  made  a  statement  on  the  merit  incurred  by 
Saccaka. 


MN  36  Mahasaccaka-sutta 

The  Mahasaccaka-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  to  Saccaka”,  reports  another  discus¬ 
sion  between  the  Buddha  and  the  debater  Saccaka.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  pre¬ 
served  in  Sanskrit  fragments,140  entitled  “development  of  the  body”  ( kdyabhdvand ).141 


137  Vin  I  33,2  and  S  362  (59)R8  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  35  (cf.  also  Gnoli  1977:  228,26).  Solomon  1978: 
848  explains  that  according  to  debating  customs  in  ancient  India  “from  the  times  of  the  Buddha  and 
Mahavlra  this  practice  was  in  vogue  of  a  teacher  entering  into  an  intellectual  contest  with  another  and 
he  who  was  defeated  became  along  with  his  disciples  a  follower  of  the  one  who  was  victorious  or  could 
convince  the  other”. 

138  MN  36  at  MN  I  237,18. 

139  This  can  be  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  MN  36  at  MN  I  240,7  qualifies  a  statement  made  by  Sac¬ 
caka  during  this  encounter  as  offensive,  and  from  its  report  at  MN  I  249,37  that  Saccaka  insinuated  that 
the  afternoon  nap  taken  by  the  Buddha  during  the  hot  season  was  a  manifestation  of  delusion.  In  fact, 
as  noted  by  Jaini  1979/1998:  192,  in  the  Jain  tradition  an  accomplished  saint  was  held  to  be  beyond 
sleeping;  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Ayaranga  1.3.1. 1  in  Schubring  1910/1966:  13,8:  sutta  amum,  munino  sayayam 
jagaranti  (Jacobi  1882:  14,1  reads  jagaramti ),  translated  in  Jacobi  1884/1996:  28:  “the  unwise  sleep, 
the  sages  always  wake”,  cf.  also  Bollee  2004:  94  note  103. 

140  A  counterpart  to  the  whole  discourse  can  be  found  in  the  fragments  329r4-340r2  of  the  newly  found 
DTrgha-agama  manuscript,  edited  in  Liu  2009:  48-63.  Other  relevant  fragments  are  SHT  III  931  (pp. 
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The  undertaking  of  such  “development  of  the  body”  forms  the  topic  of  the  first  paid  of 
the  Mahcisaccakci-sutta. 

The  Mahasaccaka-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  parallel  report  that  on  his  alms  round  the  MNI237 
Buddha  happened  to  see  Saccaka,  to  whom  the  Sanskrit  version  refers  to  as  Satyaki, 
and  on  a  recommendation  by  Ananda  sat  down  to  give  Saccaka  an  opportunity  for  an 
exchange. 

Saccaka  approached  the  Buddha  and  broached  the  theme  of  development  of  the  body 
in  contrast  to  development  of  the  mind,  concluding  that  the  Buddhist  monks  were  prac¬ 
tising  the  latter,  but  not  the  former.  Asked  about  development  of  the  body,  Saccaka  men¬ 
tioned  several  Ajivikas  and  described  their  practice,142  whereas  on  being  asked  about  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mind  he  was  unable  to  give  a  proper  explanation. 

The  Buddha  thereon  began  his  explanation  by  depicting  how  a  wordling  is  over¬ 
whelmed  by  pleasant  or  painful  feelings.  A  difference  between  the  two  versions  at  this 
point  is  that  the  Sanskrit  fragments  distinguish  between  bodily  and  mental  feelings, 
indicating  that  the  worldling  is  overwhelmed  by  these  because  he  has  neither  devel¬ 
oped  the  body  nor  the  mind.143 

Judging  from  this  presentation,  development  of  the  body  stands  for  the  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  balance  with  feelings  originating  from  bodily  discomfort  or  pain,  while  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mind  refers  to  the  same  ability  in  regard  to  feelings  that  arise  due  to  men¬ 
tally  stressful  or  unpleasant  experiences. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  instead  relates  pleasant  feelings  to  the  development  of 
the  body  and  painful  feelings  to  the  development  of  the  mind.144  The  commentary  then 
glosses  development  of  the  body  as  representing  insight  and  development  of  the  mind 
as  standing  for  concentration. 145  This  explanation  seems  less  straightforward  than  the 


186-187),  SHT  III  997 A  (pp.  258-259,  identified  SHT  VII  p.  273),  fragment  bleu  18,4  +  81  of  the  Pel- 
liot  collection,  edited  as  no.  148  in  Hartmann  1991:  262,  fragment  SI  B/14I  in  Bongard-Levin  1989: 
509,  and  fragment  Or.  15003/24  from  the  Hoernle  collection,  edited  in  Wille  2006:  72.  SHT  III  931 
parallels  the  third  simile  on  the  dry  wood  found  at  MN  I  242,1  and  the  bodhisattva’s  realization  that  the 
pleasure  of  jhana  should  not  be  feared,  followed  by  his  decision  to  give  up  ascetic  practices  and  take 
nourishment  at  MN  I  247,1;  the  Hoernle  and  Pelliot  fragments  parallel  parts  of  the  Buddha's  exposition 
on  the  implication  of  development  of  body  and  mind  found  at  MN  I  239,12;  SHT  III  997A  and 
fragment  SI  B/14I  correspond  to  the  final  section  of  MN  36  at  MN  I  251. 

141  Hartmann  2000:  366. 

142  While  the  Sanskrit  fragment  330rl-2  in  Liu  2009:  49  only  describes  their  fasts,  MN  36  at  MN  I  238,14 
lists  a  whole  range  of  ascetic  observances. 

143  Fragment  330r8-v2  in  Liu  2009:  49:  yasya  kasyacid  agnivesydyana  evam  ubhayamgenotpanna  kayika 
d[u]hkha  vedand  cittam  paryadaya  tisthati,  utpanna  kdyikT  sukha  vedand,  utpanna  caitasikT  duhkha  ve- 
dand,  utpanna  caitasikT  su[khd]  vedand  cittam  paryadaya  tisthati,  tain  aham  abhdvitakayam  vadamy 
abhdvitacittam  ca. 

144  MN  36  at  MN  I  239,21:  yassa  kassaci,  aggivessana,  evam  ubhatopakkham  uppanna  pi  sukha  vedand 
cittam  pariyaddya  titthati  abhavitatta  kdyassa,  uppanna  pi  dukkha  vedand  cittam  pariyadaya  titthati 
abhdvitattd  cittassa,  evam  kho  aggivessana  abhavitakdyo  ca  hoti  abhavitacitto  ca. 

145  Ps  II  286,20:  ettha  kayabhavana  vipassand,  cittabhavana  ca  samadhi.  References  to  these  two  modes 
of  development  occur  in  a  listing  of  four  terms  found,  e.g.,  in  SN  35:127  at  SN  IV  111,24,  AN  3:99  at 
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presentation  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  and  could  be  attempting  to  make  sense  of  what 
may  be  a  transmission  error. 146 

Judging  from  the  Sanskrit  version,  the  sense  of  the  passage  would  be  that  some  de¬ 
gree  of  physical  hardening  through  asceticism  or  observance  of  restraint,  enabling  one 
to  bear  bodily  pain,  constitutes  “development  of  the  body”.  “Development  of  the  mind”, 
however,  would  stand  for  a  type  of  mental  cultivation  that  enables  one  to  remain  bal¬ 
anced  with  disagreeable  experiences  such  as  being  insulted,  defamed,  or  treated  un¬ 
justly,  etc. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  Saccaka  at  this  point  proclaimed  that  he 
believed  the  Buddha  to  be  developed  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  The  Buddha’s  reply  to 
this  proclamation  indicates  that  it  must  have  been  made  in  a  somewhat  ironic  manner, 
as  he  notes  that  Saccaka’ s  words  are  offensive.147 

In  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Sanskrit  version,  Saccaka  simply  inquires  if  the 
Buddhist  monks  develop  both  body  and  mind.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he 
asks  if  the  Buddha  himself  also  develops  both  body  and  mind.  The  Buddha  replies  that 
if  of  anyone  it  could  rightly  be  said  that  he  has  developed  body  and  mind,  then  of  him 
this  can  rightly  be  said. 

The  two  versions  agree  that  Saccaka  inquired  if  the  Buddha  had  never  experienced 
pleasant  or  painful  feelings  that  overwhelmed  his  mind,  in  reply  to  which  the  Buddha 
delivered  an  account  of  his  pre-awakening  ascetic  practices.148 

This  part  of  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta  recurs  in  two  Pali  discourses  in  the  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya  and  has  two  Chinese  parallels,  one  of  which  occurs  in  the  Ekottarika-agama,  while 
the  other  is  an  individual  translation.149  A  description  of  the  same  events  can  also  be 
found  in  the  Lalitavistara,  in  the  Mahavastu  of  the  Mahasanghika-Lokottaravada  Vi- 


AN  I  249,30,  and  AN  10:24  at  AN  V  42,16,  where  the  expression  bhavitakaya  is  followed  by  bhavita- 
sila ,  and  bhdvitacitta  is  followed  by  bhavitapanna.  These  listings  do  not  give  the  impression  as  if  the 
two  terms  were  meant  to  refer  to  insight  and  tranquillity. 

146  The  expression  yassa  kassaci  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  in  question  in  MN  36  at  MN  I  239,21 
hangs  a  little  in  the  air,  as  it  does  not  lead  on  to  a  corresponding  tassa  or  tam  aham  vadami,  unlike  the 
Sanskrit  version,  where  yasya  kasyacid  is  followed  by  tam  aham  ...  vadamy.  This  gives  the  impression 
that  a  transmission  error  occurred  at  this  junction  of  the  Pali  discourse,  whereby  the  references  to  the 
“development  of  the  body”  and  the  “development  of  the  mind”  were  associated  with  one  type  of  feeling 
only. 

147  Cf.  also  below  p.  730  note  222. 

148  MN  36  at  MN  I  240,26  abbreviates  the  part  recording  the  meetings  with  Alara  Kalama  and  Uddaka 
Ramaputta,  as  these  had  already  been  given  in  MN  26,  while  the  Sanskrit  fragment  reports  these  in  full, 
cf.  above  p.  175. 

149  The  Pali  parallels  are  MN  85  at  MN  II  93  and  MN  100  at  MN  II  212  (in  Ee  the  relevant  section  is  in 
each  case  abbreviated);  the  Chinese  parallels  are  EA  31.8  at  T  II  670c-672b,  part  of  which  has  been 
translated  in  Bronkhorst  1993/2000:  12-14,  and  T  757  at  T  XVII  598a-599c.  According  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  Taisho  edition.  T  757  was  translated  by  Weijing  ('Uf/T).  T  757  has  the  title  “discourse 
that  raises  the  bodily  hairs  out  of  joy”,  iHiSSIS-  The  first  parts  of  EA  31.8  and  T  757  parallel  MN 
12,  cf.  above  p.  1 15  note  86  and  p.  105  note  33;  for  comparative  remarks  on  MN  36  cf.  also  Bronkhorst 
1993/2000:  1-25. 
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nay  a,  and  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Wnaya. 150  The  part  of 
the  Mahdsaccaka-sutta  that  records  the  Buddha’s  awakening  after  he  had  given  up  his 
ascetic  practices  has  also  a  parallel  in  a  passage  from  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya.151 

According  to  the  Mahdsaccaka-sutta,  the  Buddha  preceded  an  account  of  his  ascetic  MNI240 
practices  by  delivering  three  similes.  These  similes  compare  an  attempt  to  reach  awak¬ 
ening  without  being  bodily  and  mentally  withdrawn  from  sensuality  to  trying  to  light  a 
fire  with  wood  that  is  immersed  in  water  or  else  taken  out  of  water  but  still  wet.152 

In  contrast,  just  as  lighting  a  fire  will  only  be  possible  with  dry  wood,  similarly  only 
someone  who  is  bodily  and  mentally  withdrawn  from  sensuality  will  be  able  to  reach 
awakening,  an  ability  that  is,  however,  independent  of  whether  he  practises  austerities 
or  not.153  In  the  Sanskrit  fragment  version,  these  similes  occur  after  the  description  of 
the  ascetic  practices  and  thus  lead  over  to  the  bodhisattva  recollecting  an  earlier  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  first  jhdna  (see  table  4.9). 154 

While  the  Lalitavistara  and  the  Mahdvastu  agree  with  the  Mahdsaccaka-sutta  on 
placing  these  three  similes  before  the  bodhisattva’ s  ascetic  practices,155  the  Sahgha- 
bhedavastu  first  describes  most  of  the  ascetic  practices  and  only  then  comes  to  the 
three  similes.156 

As  the  three  similes  in  the  Mahdsaccaka-sutta  imply  that  awakening  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  require  austerities,  it  is  puzzling  that  the  Mahdsaccaka-sutta  places  them  be¬ 
fore  the  bodhisattva’ s  ascetic  practices.  If  the  bodhisattva  had  already  realized  that  aus¬ 
terities  are  not  necessary  for  awakening  before  undertaking  them,  there  would  have 

150  The  relevant  parts  of  the  Lalitavistara  can  be  found  in  Lefmann  1902:  246-264  and  343-350  or  in 
Vaidya  1958b:  181-193  and  250-253,  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1965:  169-186  or  in  Senart  1890:  121- 
133,  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  100-106  and  116-119. 

151  T  1428  at  T  XXII  780c-781a. 

152  In  the  case  of  the  second  simile,  while  Ee-MN  I  241,26  reads  kdyena  c’  eva  kamehi  avupakatthd,  Be-M  I 
308,22,  Ce-M  1 574.  and  Se-M  1 449,6  read  vupakattha,  which,  given  the  context,  is  the  preferable  reading, 
as  also  noted  by  Trenckner  1888/1993:  550  (Be-M  I  308,21  also  reads  kdyena  c’  eva  cittena  ca,  which 
would  not  fit  the  case  described  in  the  second  simile);  cf.  also  Dutoit  1905:  32.  The  corresponding  pas¬ 
sage  in  fragment  336r5  in  Liu  2009:  57  in  fact  reads  kdyena  vyapakrst(a)  viharanti  [na]  ci[tt](e)[n](a), 
cf.  also  Liu  2009:  1 10  note  1  and  3,  although  then  fragment  336vl  in  Liu  2009:  58  repeats  the  same  for¬ 
mulation  for  the  third  simile,  where,  judging  from  the  context,  on  would  rather  expect  the  reading  kdye¬ 
na  vyapakrsta  viharanti  cittena  ca. 

153  MN  36  at  MN  I  242,14  follows  the  third  simile  with  the  conclusion  “if  they  feel  racking  ...  painful  feel¬ 
ing  ...  if  they  do  not  feel  racking  ...  painful  feelings  -  they  are  capable  of  knowledge,  vision  and  su¬ 
preme  awakening”,  opakkamikd  ce  pi  te  ...  dukkha  ...  vedana  vediyanti  ...  no  ce  pi  te  ...  opakkamika 
dukkha  ...  vedana  vediyanti,  bhabbd  va  te  hdnaya  dassanaya  anuttardya  sambodhaya  (Be-MN  I  308,26: 
vedayanti). 

154  Fragment  335v7  in  Liu  2009:  57. 

155  Lefmann  1902:  246,9  or  Vaidya  1958b:  181,17  and  Basak  1965:  169,10  or  Senart  1890:  121,1.  Another 
occurrence  of  these  three  similes  can  be  found  in  T  190  at  T  III  764cl2. 

156  Gnoli  1977:  104,20.  Although  at  this  point  the  Sanghabhedavastu  has  described  most  of  the  ascetic 
practices,  it  nevertheless  follows  the  three  similes  with  a  short  description  of  how  the  bodhisattva  sub¬ 
sisted  on  a  single  fruit  per  day,  cf.  Gnoli  1977:  105,29,  so  that  in  its  account,  too,  the  similes  do  not 
really  mark  the  end  of  his  ascetic  practices. 
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been  little  reason  for  him  to  engage  in  them  at  all.157  In  this  respect,  the  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment  version’s  presentation  seems  to  fit  the  context  better. 

Table  4.9:  Buddha’s  Autobiographical  Report  in  MN  36  and  its  Parallel 


MN  36 


DA  Sanskrit  fragments 


going  forth  (1) 

meeting  Alara  and  Uddaka  (abbreviated)  (2) 

three  similes  (3) 

forceful  mind  control  (4) 

various  forms  of  breath  control  (5) 

devas  think  him  dead  (6) 

decision  to  fast  completely  (7) 

devas  propose  divine  nourishment  (8) 

taking  only  minimal  food  (9) 

body  extremely  emaciated  (10) 

people  comment  on  his  skin  colour  (11) 

recollection  of  1st  jhana  experience  (12) 

4  jhdnas  (13) 

recollection  of  past  lives  (14) 
divine  eye  (15) 
destruction  of  influxes  (16) 


going  forth  (— *  1) 

meeting  Alara  and  Uddaka  (full)  (— ►  2) 
forceful  mind  control  (— >  4) 
various  forms  of  breath  control  (— >  5) 
decision  to  fast  completely  (— >  7) 
devas  propose  divine  nourishment  (— ►  8) 
taking  only  minimal  food  (— >  9) 
body  extremely  emaciated  (— »  10) 
devas  comment  on  his  skin  colour  (— »  1 1) 
three  similes  (—>  3) 

recollection  of  Ist  jhana  experience  (— *  12) 

4  jhdnas  (— ►  13) 

recollection  of  past  lives  (— *  14) 

divine  eye  (— »  15) 

destruction  of  influxes  (— »  16) 

#6) _ 


The  same  argument  does  not  apply  to  the  account  given  in  the  Lalitavistara  and  the 
Mahavastu,  since  their  version  of  the  three  similes  only  highlights  the  need  to  stay 
aloof  from  sensuality  in  body  and  mind,  without  drawing  the  conclusion  that  awaken¬ 
ing  can  be  reached  independent  of  the  practice  of  austerities.158  Hence  in  these  versions, 


157  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1229  note  387  comments:  “it  is  puzzling  that  ...  the  Bodhisatta  is  shown 
engaging  in  self-mortification  after  he  had  here  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  practices  are  useless 
for  the  attainment  of  enlightenment.  This  dissonant  juxtaposition  of  ideas  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  sequence  of  the  sutta  has  become  jumbled.  The  appropriate  place  for  the  simile  ...  would  be  at  the 
end  of  the  Bodhisatta’s  period  of  ascetic  experimentation,  when  he  has  acquired  a  sound  basis  for  re¬ 
jecting  self-mortification”.  The  commentary,  Ps  II  288,17,  however,  explains  that  even  though  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  austerities  was  not  required  for  the  bodhisattva  to  reach  awakening,  he  nevertheless  undertook 
these  practices  to  set  an  example  of  his  energetic  striving  to  others.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  Lalitavistara 
in  Lefmann  1902:  250,21  or  Vaidya  1958b:  184,3  suggests  that  the  bodhisattva  undertook  austerities  in 
order  to  humble  other  ascetics  and  to  confound  his  adversaries. 

158  After  the  third  simile,  the  Lalitavistara  and  the  Mahavastu  conclude  that  one  who  thus  stays  aloof  from 
sensuality  will  be  able  to  reach  awakening  with  whatever  painful  feelings  he  experiences,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  alternative  possibility,  envisaged  in  the  Pali  version,  that  such  a  one  may  also  reach  awak¬ 
ening  without  undergoing  painful  feelings,  cf.  Lefmann  1902:  247,14  or  Vaidya  1958b:  182,7:  kirn  cdpi 
te  dtmopakramikdm  ...  duhkhdm  ...  vedayante,  at  ha  khalu  punarbhavyd  eva  te  uttari-manusyadharmad- 
alamdryajndna-darsana-visesam  saksdtkartum,  and  Basak  1965:  172,11  or  Senart  1890:  123,5:  kim 
cdpi  te  ...  dtmopakramikdm  ...  duhkhdm  ...  vedayanti,  atha  khalu  bhavyd  ca  te  uttari-manusya-dhar- 
masya  jndnaye  darsandye  sambodhdye.  The  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  105,25  also  takes  up 
only  one  possibility,  in  its  case,  however,  the  possibility  that  awakening  can  be  gained  without  under- 
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the  import  of  the  three  similes  is  only  that  for  asceticism  to  bear  fruit,  bodily  and  men¬ 
tal  withdrawal  from  sensuality  is  required.  The  Lalitavistara  and  the  Mahavastu  con¬ 
tinue  in  fact  by  reporting  how  the  bodhisattva  reflected  that  he  would  be  able  to  reach 
awakening  by  undertaking  austerities  while  staying  aloof  from  sensuality  in  body  and 
mind.159 

Thus  what  causes  the  similes  in  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta  to  be  off  sequence  in  the 
overall  account  is  the  statement  made  after  each  of  them,  which  relates  the  ability  to 
reach  awakening  to  two  alternatives:  one  might  engage  in  austerities  or  one  might  not 
engage  in  austerities  (the  Lalitavistara  and  the  Mahavastu  consider  only  the  first  op¬ 
tion  of  these  two). 

In  the  case  of  the  first  and  second  simile,  this  double  statement  just  conveys  the  sense 
that,  unless  sensuality  is  overcome,  it  is  irrelevant  if  one  engages  in  austerities  or  not, 
since  one  will  anyway  to  be  able  to  reach  awakening.  In  the  case  of  the  third  simile, 
however,  the  implication  is  that  awakening  is  possible  with  austerities  as  well  as  with¬ 
out  austerities. 

Were  it  not  for  this  last  part  of  the  statement  made  after  the  third  simile,  the  whole  set 
of  three  similes  would  fit  its  present  position,  being  simply  an  illustration  of  the  need 
to  overcome  sensuality  as  a  necessary  condition  for  asceticism  to  bear  its  fruit. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  word  on  this  passage,  the  Mahcisaccaka-sutta ,  the  Sanskrit 
fragment  version,  their  Ekottarika-agama  parallel,  the  Lalitavistara,  the  Mahavastu, 
and  the  Sahghabhedavastu  agree  in  reporting  that  the  bodhisattva  practised  breath 
control.  According  to  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel,  the 
Buddha  explained  to  Saccaka  that  the  painful  feelings  that  arose  during  this  practice 
did  not  affect  his  mind. 

The  Sahghabhedavastu  also  refers  to  the  bodhisattva  remaining  unaffected  and  ex¬ 
plains  that  this  was  because  the  bodhisattva  had  “developed  the  body”,160a  point  also 
made  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  to  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta.161 

This  remark  relates  the  exposition  to  the  introductory  topic  of  the  Mahcisaccaka-sutta 
and  gives  the  impression  that  the  account  found  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu  might  have 
originated  from  a  version  of  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta,  since  otherwise  there  would  be 
little  reason  for  the  Sahghabhedavastu  to  refer  to  development  of  the  body  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  context. 


going  painful  experiences:  kimcapi  te  na  imam  evamrupam  dtmopakramikdm  duhkham  ...  vedayante, 
atha  ca  punas  te  alam  jndnaya,  alam  darsanayci,  atom  anuttardyai  samyaksambodhaye.  Fragment 
336v2  in  Liu  2009:  58  reads  kim  capi  te  nemdm  evamrupam  dtmopakramikdm  [d](u)hkham  [tTjvram 
kharam  katukam  amandpam  vedandm  vedayante,  atha  ca  punas  te  [ndjlain  jnandya  nalam  darsa[n]a- 
ya  [njdlam  anuttardyai  samyaksa(m)vodhaye.  Liu  2009:  114  emends  the  negations  nalam  to  alam, 
noting  (p.  28)  that  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Sahghabhedavastu.  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  121al4,  also  reads 

#TE®,  #IEJL 

159  Lefmann  1902:  248,1  orVaidya  1958b:  182,14  and  Basak  1965:  173,4  or  Senart  1890:  123,11. 

160  Gnoli  1977:  100,15 :  yathapitad  bhdvitatvat  kayasya. 

161  E.g.,  fragment  333r2  in  Liu  2009:  53  explains  that  the  painful  feeling  did  not  overwhelm  the  bodhisat¬ 
tva’ s  mind  because  he  had  developed  the  body,  yathdpi  tad  bhavitakdyasya. 


MN  1 242 
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mn  1 245  The  Mahasaccaka-sutta  reports  that  devas  commented  on  the  condition  of  the  striv¬ 
ing  bodhisattva,  wondering  whether  he  was  already  dead  or  about  to  pass  away.162  At 
first  sight  this  passage  seems  to  come  out  of  order,  since  even  though  breath  control 
must  have  been  an  exhausting  practice,  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  bodhisat¬ 
tva’ s  body  as  if  he  were  close  to  death  may  seem  to  find  a  better  placing  after  the  pro¬ 
longed  fasting  described  later  on  in  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta.163 

A  passage  in  the  Mahcivastu,  however,  offers  a  perspective  that  would  help  to  render 
the  sequence  in  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta  understandable.  According  to  this  Mahcivastu 
passage,  the  bodhisattva’ s  father  had  sent  some  of  his  men  to  follow  the  bodhisattva 
and  keep  the  king  informed  of  his  son’s  undertakings  and  welfare.  When  the  bodhisat¬ 
tva  undertook  the  practice  of  breath  control,  these  men  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  be  dead,  since  his  breathing  had  stopped.164 

The  same  interpretation  would  also  fit  the  comment  made  by  the  devas  in  the  Mci- 
hdsaccaka-sutta,  who  may  have  thought  him  to  be  dead  or  dying  for  the  same  reason. 
That  is,  although  the  fasting  practices  would  certainly  have  brought  the  bodhisattva  to 
a  condition  close  to  death,  breath  control  might  have  resulted  in  a  condition  that  outsid¬ 
ers  could  mistake  for  death. 

According  to  the  Mahavastu,  the  bodhisattva’ s  father  did  not  believe  his  messengers, 
since  he  was  convinced  that  the  bodhisattva  had  not  passed  away  but  was  rather  in 
deep  concentration.165  This  would  fit  the  reaction  of  some  devas  in  the  Mahasaccaka- 
sutta,  since  unlike  those  devas  who  thought  that  the  bodhisattva  was  dead  or  dying, 
other  devas  believed  that  his  condition  was  in  conformity  with  the  abiding  of  an  ara- 
hant.166  This  type  of  comment  could  stem  from  a  line  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  the 
bodhisattva’ s  father  in  the  Mahcivastu. 


162  MN  36  at  MN  I  245,1.  Such  a  comment  is  not  reported  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel. 

163  This  suggestion  would  find  support  in  EA  31.8  at  T  II  671a7,  according  to  which  the  devas  made  their 
comment  on  the  bodhisattva’ s  death-like  condition  after  he  had  undertaken  his  prolonged  fast  and 
reached  a  state  of  extreme  weakness.  The  same  EA  31.8  at  T  II  671al2,  however,  takes  up  the  practice 
of  breath  control  only  after  the  devas  comment  on  the  bodhisattva’ s  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and 
therewith  also  after  his  fasting.  Thus  the  account  in  EA  31.8  is  also  not  without  difficulties,  as  with  a 
body  weakened  due  to  prolonged  fasting  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  undertake  the  practice  of  breath 
control.  Another  support  for  associating  the  fasting  practices  with  a  condition  near  death  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  Mahcivastu,  which  after  describing  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  bodhisattva  due  to  his 
fasting  practices  records  how  devas  commented  that  he  must  be  dead,  as  there  was  no  strength  left  in 
him,  cf.  Basak  1965:  324,7  or  Senart  1890:  232,17:  “when  the  devas  had  seen  the  weak  body  of  the 
hero,  they  said:  ‘the  sage  is  dead'”,  devata  drstva  kayam  vTrasya  durbalam,  dhansu  muni  kdlagato. 

164  Basak  1965:  291,2  or  Senart  1890:  208,4:  “the  prince  is  dead,  he  does  not  exhale  or  inhale”,  kdlagato 
kumdro  ti,  no  pi  usvasati  na  prasvasati. 

165  According  to  the  Mahavastu,  Senart  1890:  208,19,  the  king  replied:  “the  prince  is  not  dead,  he  has  at¬ 
tained  a  peaceful  concentration”,  na  kumdro  kdlagato,  sdntam  samddhim  samdpanno  (Basak  1965:  292,3 
reads  sdntim).  In  a  somewhat  similar  vein,  Ps  II  289,17  reports  that,  when  the  bodhisattva  engaged  in 
ascetic  practices,  devas  told  his  father  that  the  prince  had  died,  but  King  Suddhodana  did  not  believe 
them. 

166  MN  36  at  MN  I  245,3:  “the  recluse  Gotama  is  not  dead,  nor  is  he  dying,  the  recluse  Gotama  is  an  ara- 
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Support  for  this  suggestion  could  be  gathered  from  one  of  the  two  extant  Chinese 
translations  of  the  Udana-(varga),  which  contains  a  brief  report  of  the  future  Buddha’s 
ascetic  practices  and  his  subsequent  awakening.  This  report  indicates  that  devas  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bodhisattva  was  dead  or  else  had  reached  the  final  goal  on 
seeing  that  he  no  longer  breathed.167 

The  Mahasaccaka-sutta,  its  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel,  the  Ekottarika-agama  version, 
and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  record  that  the  bodhisattva  also  thought  of  going  on  a  com¬ 
plete  fast,  but  then  decided  to  take  only  extremely  small  quantities  of  particular  types 
of  food.  According  to  these  versions,  the  bodhisattva  decided  against  complete  fasting 
because  devas  had  offered  to  nourish  him  with  divine  food,  if  he  should  decide  to  com¬ 
pletely  abstain  from  food.168  This  offer  prompted  the  bodhisattva  to  give  up  the  plan  of 
undertaking  a  complete  fast,  as  to  allow  devas  to  provide  him  with  divine  nourishment 
would  turn  his  claim  to  be  fasting  into  a  falsehood.169 

The  Lalitavistara  and  the  Mahdvastu  also  report  that  the  bodhisattva  declined  to  be 
fed  by  devas,  although  in  their  account  this  offer  comes  once  the  bodhisattva  has  de¬ 
cided  to  give  up  asceticism  and  to  take  nourishment.1711 

The  Mahasaccaka-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  in  describing  the  physical  condition  of 
the  bodhisattva  in  similar  terms,  reporting  his  extreme  state  of  emaciation  and  weak¬ 
ness.171  After  taking  asceticism  to  its  extremes,  the  bodhisattva  reflected  that  he  had 
nevertheless  not  been  able  to  reach  awakening,  a  point  at  which  he  recalled  a  past  jhci- 
na  experience. 


hant,  because  the  way  of  abiding  of  an  arahant  is  like  this”,  na  kdlakato  samano  gotamo  na  pi  kalam 
karoti,  araham  samano  gotamo,  vihdro  tveva  so  arahato  evarupo  hoti  (Be-MN  I  311,24:  kdlankato ,  Ce- 
MN  I  580,17:  tvev’  eso). 

167  T  212  at  T  IV  644bl3:  A  similar  situation  is  also  described 

in  SA  807  at  T  II  207a26. 

168  MN  36  at  MN  I  245,8,  fragment  334v2  in  Liu  2009:  55,  EA  31.8  at  T  II  670cl9,  and  Gnoli  1977:  102. 
The  suggestion  by  Bronkhorst  1993/2000:  15  that  according  to  EA  31.8  "the  future  Buddha  intends  to 
fast  to  death”  need  not  be  the  case,  as  the  passage  reads  more  naturally  if  one  assumes  the  idea  to  be 
simply  to  employ  fasting  as  a  way  to  reach  awakening,  without  intending  to  fast  to  death. 

169  The  notion  of  receiving  divine  nourishment  is  a  well-known  motif  in  the  Digambara  Jain  tradition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  an  accomplished  saint  no  longer  partakes  of  ordinary  human  food,  cf.  Jaini  1979/ 
1998:  36  and  Schubring  1962/2000:  61. 

1711  The  Lalitavistara  in  Lefmann  1902:  264,4  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  193,13  and  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak 
1965:  183,4  or  in  Senart  1890:  131,2,  cf.  also  Basak  1965:  286,3  and  335,1  or  Senart  1890:  204,14  and 
240,18.  Dutoit  1905:  68  comments  that  this  passage  in  the  Mahdvastu  and  in  the  Lalitavistara  would  be 
a  later  invention,  caused  by  a  shift  of  the  idea  of  completely  cutting  off  food  to  the  end  of  the  account 
of  the  ascetic  practices.  The  same  Mahdvastu  at  a  later  point  of  its  narration  in  Basak  1965:  322,1 1  or  in 
Senart  1890:  231,10  differs  from  its  own  earlier  account,  as  it  reports  that  the  bodhisattva  did  go  on  a 
complete  fast  for  eighteen  months,  astadasa  mdsa  satvaso  anaharatdye  pratipannah,  a  fast  undertaken 
after  having  lived  for  eighteen  months  on  a  single  jujube  fruit  per  day,  for  another  eighteen  months  on  a 
single  sesame  seed  per  day,  and  for  yet  another  eighteen  months  on  a  single  grain  of  rice  per  day. 

171  Cf.  also  Bapat  1923.  For  a  comparable  description  of  the  condition  of  a  Jain  monk  after  prolonged  fast¬ 
ing  cf.  the  4 nut  taro va vaiyadasao  in  Barnett  1907/1973:  130-133  (translated  ibid.  pp.  115-1 18). 
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According  to  the  Mahdsaccakci-sutta,  its  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel,  the  Dharmagup- 
taka  Vi  nay  a,  the  Mahavastu,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  the  bodhisattva  remembered  a 
first  jhdna  he  had  experienced  before  going  forth.172  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  and 
the  Lalitavistara  differ  in  so  far  as  according  to  them  the  bodhisattva  on  that  former  oc¬ 
casion  attained  not  only  the  first,  but  all  four  jhanas,  a  suggestion  made  also  in  the  Mi- 
lindapahha.113  Discourses  in  the  Madhyama-agamci ,  the  Buddhaccirita ,  the  Divyavada- 
na,  and  several  Chinese  biographies  of  the  Buddha  agree  with  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta 
that  the  bodhisattva  only  attained  the  first  jhdna  on  that  former  occasion.174 

The  Mahasaccaka-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  report  that  this  took  place 
when  his  father  was  engaged  in  work  and  the  bodhisattva  was  seated  under  a  Jambu 
tree,175  without  specifying  his  age.  The  Pali  commentaries  indicate  that  at  this  time  the 
bodhisattva  was  still  an  infant,  with  the  Milindapahha  suggesting  that  he  was  only  one 
month  old.176  In  the  Mahavastu  account  of  this  former  jhdna  experience,  however,  the 
bodhisattva  is  already  a  young  man.177  According  to  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  Bud- 
dhcicaritci  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu ,  this  first  jhdna  experience  happened  just  before 
he  went  forth.178 


172  MN  36  at  MN  I  246,31,  fragment  336v6  in  Liu  2009:  58,  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  in  T  1428  at  T 
XXII  781a5  (translated  in  Bareau  1963:  48),  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  182,12  or  Senart  1890: 
130,16  (cf.  also  Basak  1965:  64,13  or  Senart  1890:  45,14),  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977: 
108,1  (cf.  also  p.  190,17). 

173  EA  31.8  at  T  II  67 lbl  1 .  Lefmann  1902:  263,17  or  Vaidya  1958b:  193,7,  cf.  also  T  187  at  T  III  560bl7, 
Mil  290,1,  cf.  also  T  189  at  T  III  629a27,  T  193  at  T  IV  66bl8,  and  Bu  ston’s  “History  of  Buddhism’"  in 
Obermiller  1932/1986:  15.  Durt  1982:  116  considers  this  to  be  an  absurd  exaggeration  that  causes  the 
event  to  lose  part  of  its  premonitory  sense  (“exageration  absurde,  qui  fait  perdre  a  Tevenement  une  par- 
tie  de  son  sens  prefiguratif ’);  cf.  also  Foucher  1949:  93.  To  attribute  the  attainment  of  all  four  jhanas  to 
the  bodhisattva  already  at  this  point  would  indeed  seem  somewhat  exaggerated  and  would  already  equip 
him  with  the  meditational  proficiency  required  for  developing  the  three  higher  knowledges  in  the  night 
of  his  awakening. 

174  MA  32  at  T  I  470cl9  and  MA  117  at  T  I  608a3,  Buddhacarita  stanza  5:10  in  Johnston  1936/1995a:  46 
(cf.  also  T  192  at  T  IV  8cl6),  the  Divydvaddna  in  Cowell  1886:  391,16  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  250,1,  T  184 
at  T  III  467b24,  T  186  at  T  III  499b9,  and  T  190  at  T  III  706a20. 

175  On  the  significance  of  the  Jambu  tree  in  the  recurrent  reference  to  Jambudlpa  cf.  Wujastyk  2004. 

176  Ps  II  290,25  narrates  that  his  father  went  to  the  ploughing  festival  “taking  hold  of’  his  son.  puttam  ga- 
hetva  agamdsi,  and  indicates  that  a  “bed”,  sayana ,  was  prepared  for  him  and  then  his  “wet  nurses”, 
dhati,  left  him  alone  under  the  Jambu  tree.  This  suggests  that  he  must  have  been  an  infant,  needing 
nurses  to  look  after  him  and  being  unable  to  walk  on  his  own  to  the  festival.  According  to  Mil  289,26, 
he  was  one  month  old,  ekamdsiko  samdno. 

177  According  to  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  64,4  or  in  Senart  1890:  45,4,  before  this  experience  of 
absorption  the  bodhisattva  took  a  stroll,  bodhisatvo  udyanabhurmye  anucamkramanto ,  and  then  sat 
down  under  the  Jambu  tree  on  his  own.  Moreover,  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  202,4  or  in  Senart 
1890:  144,6  reports  that  the  bodhisattva’s  jhdna  experience  under  the  Jambu  tree  made  his  father  anx¬ 
ious  that  the  bodhisattva  might  want  to  go  forth.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  father  sent  women  to  the 
bodhisattva,  instructing  them  to  entertain  the  bodhisattva  with  song  and  dance.  These  details  indicate 
that  in  the  Mahavastu  account  he  is  a  young  man  already,  otherwise  the  idea  to  entertain  him  with 
women  who  sing  and  dance  would  not  have  occurred  to  the  father. 

178  The  description  of  the  bodhisattva’s  experience  of  the  first  absorption  in  Buddhacarita  stanza  5:10  in 
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Thus,  according  to  most  versions,  the  bodhisattva’s  experience  of  the  first  jhana  took 
place  when  he  had  already  grown  up.  Representations  of  this  first  jhana  experience  in 
ancient  Indian  art  also  depict  the  bodhisattva  as  an  adult,  not  as  a  small  child.179  This 
would  better  fit  the  general  sequence  of  events,  since  a  jhana  experience  just  before 
going  forth  could  be  seen  as  a  powerful  incentive  for  the  bodhisattva  to  take  the  deci¬ 
sive  step  and  embark  on  a  spiritual  life.180  In  contrast,  a  jhana  experienced  as  an  infant 
would  not  stand  in  such  a  direct  relation  to  his  decision  to  go  forth.  To  decrease  the  age 
at  which  this  first  jhana  was  attained,  however,  clearly  enhances  the  marvel  of  this  ex¬ 
perience.181  Thus,  perhaps  the  tendency  of  enhancing  the  marvels  and  wondrous  feats 
of  the  bodhisattva  was  responsible  for  the  way  the  Pali  commentaries  and  the  Milinda- 
pahha  present  the  first  jhana  experience  of  the  bodhisattva.182 

The  individual  Chinese  translation  that  parallels  part  of  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  sources,  as  it  places  this  first  jhana  experience  after  the  bodhisattva 
had  gone  forth.183  Notably,  this  placing  would  fit  with  the  main  thrust  of  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  account  given  by  the  Buddha  in  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta,  whose  puipose  is  to 
illustrate  that  from  the  time  of  his  going  forth  pleasant  or  painful  feelings  had  not  over¬ 
whelmed  him.184  From  this  perspective,  it  would  be  more  natural  for  the  Buddha  to 
bring  up  a  jhana  experience  he  had  after  going  forth,  instead  of  a  jhana  experience  that 
happened  before  he  went  forth.  The  great  majority  of  sources,  however,  agree  that  this 
jhana  experience  happened  before  he  went  forth. 


Johnston  1936/1995a:  46  and  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  76,24,  with  its  Chinese  counter¬ 
part  in  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  114al9  (cf.  also  T  191  at  T  III  944b26)  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  D  (1) 
'did  ba,  nga  6b5  or  Q  (1030)  ce  6a3,  locate  this  experience  after  his  four  encounters  with  an  old  man,  a 
sick  man,  a  dead  man,  and  a  monk. 

179  This  has  already  been  noted  by,  e.g.,  Foucher  1903:  279  and  Schlingloff  1987:  123;  for  representations 
of  this  event  cf.,  e.g.,  Foucher  1905:  340-348,  figures  175  and  176,  id.  1918:  217,  figure  413,  Huntington 
2001:  141,  Karetzky  1992:  236,  figures  27  and  28,  Pal  1986:  205,  Luczanits  2008b:  25  plate  8,  Quagliot- 
ti  2000:  1128-1139,  Sivaramamurti  1942/1956:  249-250,  Stache-Weiske  1990:  110,  Takata  1967:  33 
figure  41;  on  the  cubic  significance  of  such  images  cf.  also  Schopen  2002:  367  and  id.  2005:  128-137. 

180  Durt  1982:  115  concludes  that  a  central  element  of  this  episode  is  the  transforming  effect  this  experi¬ 
ence  had  on  the  bodhisattva. 

181  Horsch  1964:  152  notes  that  to  increase  the  age  at  which  this  experience  took  place  would  diminish  the 
marvel  of  the  experience;  cf.  also,  however,  Foucher  1905:  346-347,  who  supposes  that  rappresenta- 
tions  of  the  meditation  under  the  Jambu  tree  may  have  stimulated  a  tendency  to  increase  the  bodhi¬ 
sattva'  s  age  in  the  textual  traditions. 

182  Klimkeit  1990:  73  suggests  that  another  contributing  factor  could  have  been  the  idea  that  for  the  bodhi¬ 
sattva  as  a  young  man  to  be  meditating  when  his  father  is  engaged  in  a  ceremonial  ploughing  seemed 
unacceptable  behaviour,  a  problem  that  disappears  once  he  is  held  to  have  been  too  young  to  be  able  to 
aid  his  father. 

183  T  757  at  T  XVII  599al4:  jSJf tiWM- 

184  MN  36  at  MN  I  240,8:  “since  I  ...  went  forth,  for  arisen  pleasant  feeling  to  overcome  my  mind  and  re¬ 
main,  or  for  arisen  painful  feeling  to  overcome  my  mind  and  remain,  that  has  not  been  possible”,  yato 
kho  ahatn  ...  pabbajito,  tam  vata  me  uppanna  va  sukhd  vedana  cittain  pariyadaya  thassati,  uppannd  vd 
dukkha  vedana  cittam  pariyadaya  thassati  ti,  n’  etam  thdnam  vijjati  (Ce-MN  I  566,7:  n’  etam  kho  thd- 
nain). 
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The  bodhisattva’s  memory  of  this  first  jhana  experience  is  also  noteworthy  since  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditional  account,  found  for  example  in  the  Ariyapariyesana-sutta,  he 
attained  the  sphere  of  nothingness  and  the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-per- 
ception  under  his  two  teachers  Alara  Kalama  and  Uddaka  Ramaputta.185 

According  to  other  discourses,  mastery  of  the  four  jhanas  is  a  precondition  for  being 
able  to  reach  any  of  the  immaterial  attainments.186  This  in  turn  implies  that,  for  the  bo- 
dhisattva  to  be  able  to  attain  these  two  immaterial  spheres,  he  must  have  developed  the 
ability  to  attain  all  four  jhanas  at  some  earlier  point  during  his  quest  for  awakening  or 
while  being  with  Alara  Kalama,  in  which  case  one  might  wonder  why  he  should  now 
recall  only  a  first  jhana  experience.187 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  formulation  in  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta  makes  it  clear  that 
the  point  at  stake  is  not  the  first  jhana  as  such.  The  decisive  insight  obtained  by  the  bo- 
dhisattva  at  this  point  rather  appears  to  be  that  the  happiness  experienced  during  jhana 
need  not  be  feared,  as  this  happiness  is  aloof  from  sensual  attraction.188  From  this  per¬ 
spective,  it  would  be  less  important  whether  the  jhana  he  remembered  took  place  be¬ 
fore  or  after  he  went  forth,  in  fact  a  jhana  experienced  before  his  going  forth  would  be 
a  fitting  starting  point  for  developing  a  new  approach  to  awakening,  as  this  experience 
happened  spontaneously  and  without  a  teacher. 

In  contrast,  any  jhana  practice  undertaken  under  the  tuition  of  Alara  Kalama  would 
presumably  have  been  experienced  with  a  particular  perspective  on  the  nature  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  experience  of  jhana,  perhaps  considering  jhana  as  merely  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  immaterial  attainments.  From  such  a  perspective,  the  happiness  of  the  first 
jhana  may  have  been  perceived  as  something  coarse  that  one  needs  to  leave  behind, 
since  to  indulge  in  such  happiness  could  become  a  hindrance  for  further  progress  to¬ 
wards  the  immaterial  attainments. 

The  bodhisattva’s  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  happiness  of  jhana  would  stand  in 
contrast  to  such  an  attitude  and  also  in  contrast  to  his  earlier  belief  that  freedom  from 


185  The  bodhisattva"  s  reflection  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  165,12  indicates  that  what  Alara  Kalama  taught  was  the 
full-fledged  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness,  as  this  attainment  is  specified  to  lead  to  rebirth  in 
the  sphere  of  nothingness,  akincannayatanupapatti.  The  ability  of  Alara  Kalama  to  attain  profound  levels 
of  concentration  is  confirmed  in  the  Mahaparinibbana-sutta,  according  to  which  he  was  able  to  enter 
such  deep  concentration  that  he  did  not  even  notice  five  hundred  carts  passing  by  close  to  him,  cf.  DN 
16  at  DN  II  130,1 1  and  its  parallels  DA  2  at  T  I  19al2,  T  5  at  T  I  168b3,  T  6  at  T  I  183cl5,  T  7  at  T  I 
197cl3  (only  fifty  chariots),  and  the  Sanskrit  version  in  S  360  folio  190V2  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  27 
(not  all  Chinese  versions  explicitly  identify  him  as  Alara  Kalama). 

186  Cf.,  e.g.,  DN  33  at  DN  III  265,18,  which  presents  the  four  jhanas  and  the  four  immaterial  attainments  as 
part  of  a  set  of  nava  anupubbavihara ,  an  expression  that  indicates  that  these  levels  of  concentration  are 
to  be  attained  in  progressive  succession. 

187  This  problem  is  raised  by  Ireland  1998:  195. 

188  MN  36  at  MN  I  247,3:  “I  am  not  afraid  of  this  happiness,  as  this  happiness  is  apart  from  sensuality  and 
unwholesome  states”,  na  kho  aham  tassa  sukhassa  bhayami,  yam  tam  sukham  ahhatr’  eva  kamehi  ah- 
hatra  akusalehi  dhammehi  (Ce-MN  I  584,4  and  Se-MN  I  458,5:  yantam ,  after  which  Se  continues  di¬ 
rectly  with  ahhatr’  eva ,  without  mentioning  sukham). 
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dukkha  cannot  be  reached  through  something  that  involves  the  experience  of  happi¬ 
ness.189  The  decisive  insight  at  the  present  junction  of  events  thus  appears  to  be  that 
happiness  per  se  is  not  a  problem,  as  wholesome  types  of  happiness  can  be  conducive 
to  awakening.190 

This  shift  of  perspective  throws  into  relief  the  all-important  distinction  between  what 
is  wholesome  and  what  is  unwholesome,  a  distinction  that  runs  like  a  red  thread  through 
the  early  discourses.  Based  on  this  shift  of  perspective,  the  bodhisattva  would  then  have 
used  the  same  jhanas  that  earlier  led  him  to  the  immaterial  attainments  as  a  basis  for 
developing  the  three  higher  knowledges. 

His  attainment  of  the  four  jhanas  and  the  three  higher  knowledges  is  described  in 
similar  terms  in  the  Mahcisaccaka-sutta,  its  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel,  their  Ekottari- 
ka-agama  parallel,  and  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya.191 

The  individual  Chinese  translation,  the  Lalitavistara,  and  the  Mahavastu  differ  in  that 
they  present  the  first  and  second  higher  knowledges  in  the  opposite  sequence.  Thus  ac- 


189  MN  85  at  MN  II  93,15:  “before  my  awakening  ...  it  occurred  to  me:  ‘happiness  will  not  be  reached 
through  [a  practice  that  involves]  happiness,  happiness  will  be  reached  [only]  through  [a  practice  that 
involves]  pain”,  mayham  ...  pubbe  va  sambodha  ...  etad  ahosi,  na  kho  sukhena  sukham  adhigantabbam, 
dukkhena  kho  sukham  adhigantabban  ti. 

190  Cf.,  e.g.,  MN  66  at  MN  I  454,23  and  its  parallel  MA  192  at  T  I  743al5,  which  qualify  the  happiness  of 
the  jhanas,  to  be  the  “happiness  of  complete  awakening”,  sambodhasukha  (Se-MN  II  190,7:  sambodhi- 
sukha),  or  more  precisely  the  “happiness  that  leads  to  complete  awakening”, 

191  MN  36  at  MN  I  247,17,  fragment  337r4  in  Liu  2009:  59,  EA  31.8  at  T  II  671c27,  and  T  1428  at  T  XXII 
781a23.  Vetter  1996:  62  notes  that  the  specification  which  in  MN  36  at  MN  I  247,33  is  applied  to  each 
jhana,  according  to  which  such  kind  of  pleasant  feeling,  sukha  vedana,  did  not  affect  the  bodhisattva’ s 
mind,  would  not  fit  the  case  of  the  fourth  jlicina.  The  corresponding  passage  in  fragment  337v7  in  Liu 
2009:  60  instead  qualifies  the  feelings  experienced  (in  relation  to  each  of  the  four  absorptions)  as  peace¬ 
ful  and  agreeable,  santam  subham.  Another  problem  is  highlighted  by  Schmithausen  1981:  222  note 
75,  who  draws  attention  to  a  grammatical  peculiarity  in  the  presentation  of  these  three  higher  knowl¬ 
edges,  where  MN  36  at  MN  I  248,1+21  and  MN  I  249,6  introduces  each  of  the  higher  knowledges  with 
an  aorist  form,  abhininnamesim,  but  then  continues  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  knowledges  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense,  MN  I  248,2+13:  anussarami,  MN  I  248,22+24+34:  passami  and  pajanami.  Only  in  relation  to 
the  third  knowledge  does  MN  36  proceed  with  aorist  forms,  cf.  MN  I  249,7+8+9+10+11+12+13+18: 
abhannasim.  The  Mahavastu  similarly  introduce  the  first  higher  knowledge  with  abhinirnamaye  (in 
Basak  1965:  389,12  or  in  Senart  1890:  283,14),  but  then  continue  with  present  tense  forms,  such  as  pas- 
yati  (Basak  1965:  389,13  and  390,8  or  Senart  1890:  283,15  and  284,4),  prajanati  (Basak  1965:  389,14  or 
Senart  1890:  283,16),  and  janati  (Basak  1965:  390,9  or  Senart  1890:  284,5).  In  relation  to  the  second 
higher  knowledge,  the  Mahavastu  employs  abhinirnamayesi  (Basak  1965:  390,1 1  or  Senart  1890:  284,7) 
and  samanusmare  (Basak  1965:  390,12  or  Senart  1890:  284,8),  but  then  reads  anusmarati  (Basak  1965: 
391,5  or  Senart  1890:  284,14).  The  occurrence  of  the  same  pattern  in  MN  36  and  the  Mahavastu  sug¬ 
gests  this  aspect  of  the  description  of  the  first  two  higher  knowledges  to  be  fairly  ancient.  A  possible 
explanation  could  be  that  these  different  forms  are  the  outcome  of  a  reciter’s  error,  who  might  have  un¬ 
intentionally  applied  the  formula  used  in  descriptions  of  the  gradual  path,  found,  e.g.,  in  MN  27  at  MN 
I  182,19,  to  the  present  account  of  past  events.  Another  explanation  could  be  that  the  use  of  the  present 
tense  stands  for  the  historical  present  and  expresses  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  destruction  of  the  influxes 
is  a  historically  unique  event  that  takes  place  only  once,  the  other  two  higher  knowledges  are  experi¬ 
ences  that  can  be  attained  again  and  again. 


MN  I  247 
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cording  to  these  versions,  the  bodhisattva  first  attained  the  divine  eye  and  only  after  that 
did  he  develop  recollection  of  his  own  past  lives.192 

The  Sanghabhedavastu ’s  account  agrees  with  the  sequence  of  the  higher  knowledges 
found  in  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta.  It  differs,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  reports  that  the 
bodhisattva  acquired  all  six  supernormal  knowledges  ( abhinna ),  which  in  addition  to 
the  three  higher  knowledges  comprise  the  exercise  of  supernormal  powers,  the  divine 
ear,  and  telepathic  knowledge  of  others’  minds.193 


192  T  757  at  T  XVII  599b20,  Lefmann  1902:  344,9  or  Vaidya  1958b:  250,12,  Basak  1965:  184,12  and 
389,13  or  Senart  1890:  132,6  and  283,15.  The  same  sequence  recurs  in  the  Mahdvastu  account  of  the 
awakening  of  the  previous  Buddha  Dlpankara,  cf.  Basak  1963a:  282,1  or  Senart  1882a:  228,13.  The 
Buddhacarita  stanza  14:2+7  in  Johnston  1936/1995a:  157-158,  however,  agrees  with  the  sequence  in 
MN  36,  as  it  first  mentions  recollection  of  past  lives  and  only  then  the  divine  eye.  For  variations  in  the 
sequence  of  the  three  higher  knowledges  in  the  context  of  listings  of  the  six  abhinnas  cf.  Dayal  1932/ 
1970:  107-108. 

193  Gnoli  1977:  116,20.  A  similar  presentation  recurs  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment  in  Waldschmidt  1960/1967: 
406-408.  Yet  another  perspective  can  be  found  in  AN  9:41  at  AN  IV  448,13,  according  to  which  the 
Buddha  only  claimed  to  be  fully  awakened  after  being  able  to  attain  the  four  jhanas,  the  four  immate¬ 
rial  attainments,  and  the  attainment  of  cessation.  After  his  apprenticeship  under  Uddaka  Ramaputta,  the 
Buddha  would  have  been  able  to  enter  the  eight  attainments,  which  thus  leaves  only  the  attainment  of 
cessation  for  the  night  of  his  awakening.  Notably,  the  description  of  his  attainment  of  cessation  in  AN 
9:41  at  AN  IV  448,7  reads  asavd  parikkhayam  agamamsu,  thereby  using  an  aorist  form  that  differs 
from  the  standard  formulation  parikkhTna  honti.  According  to  Somaratne  2003:  214,  in  the  standard  de¬ 
scription  "the  past  participle  ( parikkhTna )  +  the  historical  present  honti  may  express  the  pluperfect  in 
Pali :  what  had  happened  at  that  time,  what  had  been  done.  Taking  parikkhTna  honti  as  a  pluperfect,  we 
might  interpret  the  stock  passage  to  mean  [that]  when  the  person  attained  cessation,  he  had  already  de¬ 
stroyed  the  mental  corruptions”;  for  a  criticism  of  this  suggestion  cf.  Schmithausen  2000a:  39  note  69. 
Somaratne  2003:  216  explains  that  the  reading  asavd  parikkhayam  agamamsu  in  AN  9:41  implies  that 
here  “the  Buddha  is  talking  about  a  past  experience  where  he  achieved  the  cessation  for  the  first  time”. 
This  past  experience  would  then  have  coincided  with  his  attainment  of  full  liberation,  whereas  in  the 
standard  descriptions  of  the  attainment  of  cessation  in  other  discourses  this  need  not  be  the  case,  as  the 
destruction  of  the  influxes  might  also  precede  such  attainment.  Wynne  2002:  31  concludes  that  the 
description  in  AN  9.41  "means  that  the  Buddha  attained  liberation  whilst  in  the  state  of  cessation”.  As 
Somaratne  2006b:  750  points  out,  cessation  is  simply  a  particularly  thorough  mode  of  experiencing 
Nirvana.  Thus,  for  the  Buddha's  awakening  to  take  place  through  the  experience  of  cessation  would 
entail  that  his  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths  (SN  56:11  at  SN  V  423,4),  and  in  particular  his  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  third  noble  truth,  namely  his  experience  of  Nirvana,  took  place  by  way  of  attaining  cessa¬ 
tion.  This  would  at  the  same  time  have  been  his  insight  into  the  dependent  cessation  of  dukkha  and 
therewith  the  completion  of  his  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  paticca  samuppada  (described  in  detail  in 
Vin  I  1,7  or  Ud  1:1  at  Ud  1,8).  Out  of  this  experience  of  Nirvana  in  the  night  of  his  awakening,  all  the 
other  insights  related  to  his  awakening  would  have  arisen  as  by-products  of  the  same  experience,  be 
these  insight  into  the  elements  (SN  14:31  at  SN  II  170,28  and  SN  14:32  at  SN  II  172,5),  into  the  aggre¬ 
gates  (SN  22:26  at  SN  III  28,26,  SN  22:27  at  SN  III  29,25  and  SN  22:56  at  SN  III  59,8).  into  the  sense- 
spheres  (SN  35:13  at  SN  IV  7,28,  SN  35:14  at  SN  IV  8,24,  SN  35:15  at  SN  IV  9,29,  SN  35:16  at  SN  IV 
10,20,  and  SN  48:28  at  SN  V  206,1),  into  the  faculties  (SN  48:21  at  SN  V  204,5),  into  the  world  (AN 
3:101  at  AN  I  259,5+26),  or  into  heavenly  realms  (AN  8:64  at  AN  IV  304,22).  De  Silva  1987a:  49  com¬ 
pares  the  Buddha's  awakening  to  a  “circular  vision,  as  when  one  is  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  ...  however 
different  the  sceneries  may  be  from  the  different  directions,  all  the  scenes  constitute  one  integrated  ex- 
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When  evaluating  the  variations  found  in  regard  to  the  sequence  of  these  three  higher 
knowledges,  it  could  be  noted  that  according  to  all  versions  the  starting  point  for  the 
development  of  the  three  higher  knowledges  was  the  bodhisattva’s  realization  of  the 
futility  of  his  ascetic  practices.  This  realization  appears  to  have  come  as  a  result  of 
reviewing  what  he  had  done  so  far.  That  is,  reviewing  what  he  had  undertaken  so  far 
and  searching  for  an  alternative  approach  to  liberation,  he  would  eventually  have  re¬ 
membered  his  former  first  jhana  experience.  Once  he  had  come  to  the  point  of  recall¬ 
ing  an  event  that  according  to  the  majority  of  sources  would  have  taken  place  previous 
to  his  going  forth,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  the  same  line  of  investigation  further 
into  the  past  by  recollecting  his  past  lives.  Due  to  the  mastery  of  the  four  jhana  ac¬ 
quired  earlier,  this  would,  according  to  early  Buddhist  meditation  theory,  have  been 
within  relatively  easy  reach  and  thus  a  natural  option  to  continue  his  inquiry. 

This  would  fit  the  sequence  proposed  in  the  Mahasaccaka-sutta,  its  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment  parallel,  the  Ekottarika-agama  parallel,  and  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  recollection  of  past  lives  was  the  first  of  the  three  higher  knowledges  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  night  of  the  Buddha’s  awakening. 

Once  he  had  in  this  way  gained  insight  into  his  own  samsaric  past,  to  develop  the  di¬ 
vine  eye  as  a  way  of  ascertaining  the  same  causes  and  conditions  operative  in  the  lives 
of  others  would  come  in  its  proper  place.194 

This  sequence  finds  support  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu,  which  offers  additional  details 
on  the  relationship  between  the  three  higher  knowledges.  According  to  its  report,  once 
the  bodhisattva  had  recollected  his  past  lives,  he  wanted  to  ascertain  the  underlying 
cause  of  this  samsaric  process.195  Developing  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  arising  and 
passing  away  of  beings  provided  an  answer  to  this,  since  it  revealed  to  him  that  beings 
migrate  through  samsara  in  accordance  with  their  karmic  deeds.  Based  on  this  compre¬ 
hensive  vision  of  the  continuous  passing  away  and  being  reborn  of  beings  in  samsa- 


perience  of  a  person  standing  on  a  vantage  point”.  Taken  together,  then,  these  various  facets  would 
have  been  the  basis  for  the  Buddha's  claim  that  he  had  indeed  accomplished  full  awakening,  a  certainty 
that  would  have  arisen  on  retrospective  review  of  the  implications  of  the  actual  event  of  awakening. 

194Ergardt  1977:  86  draws  attention  to  a  crescendo  effect  involved  in  the  verbs  used  in  this  description, 
which  proceed  from  anussarati  used  at  MN  I  248,2+13  for  recollection  of  past  lives  to  pajanati  used  at 
MN  I  248,24+36  for  the  divine  eye,  and  then  culminates  in  MN  I  249,7+8+9+10+1 1+12+13+18  in  abhija- 
nati  used  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.  He  comments  that  these  verbs  “denote  a  series  of 
intensified  knowledges  related  to  release”,  a  detail  that  fits  well  with  the  sequence  of  the  three  higher 
knowledges  found  in  MN  36,  EA  31.8,  and  T  1428. 

195  Gnoli  1977:  118,1 1 .  The  reference  to  cyutyupapadajnana  as  something  the  bodhisattva  developed  in  the 
night  of  his  awakening  needs  to  be  considered  together  with  the  suggestion  in  the  same  Sanghabheda- 
vastu  that  already  at  his  birth  the  bodhisattva  had  been  endowed  with  the  divine  eye,  cf.  Gnoli  1977: 
52,7:  sampratajdto  bodhisattva  ...  divyena  caksusa  samanvdgato ;  cf.  also  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T 
191  at  T  III  940cl8  and  DN  14  at  DN  II  20,12,  which  makes  a  similar  statement  for  the  former  Buddha 
Vipassl.  Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Sahghabhedavastu  account,  it  seems  that  the  bodhisattva  did 
not  develop  this  knowledge  in  the  night  of  his  awakening  anew,  but  instead  deepened  an  ability  he  al¬ 
ready  had  and  directed  it  to  a  particular  object,  namely  to  the  arising  and  passing  away  of  beings  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  deeds. 
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ra,196  according  to  the  Sanghabhedavastu  the  bodhisattva  understood  that  the  operating 
mechanism  behind  samsaric  migration  are  the  three  influxes  of  sensuality,  of  [desire 
for]  existence,  and  of  ignorance.197  The  Sanghabhedavastu  continues  by  indicating  that 
once  the  bodhisattva  knew  that  these  three  influxes  need  to  be  eradicated,  he  developed 
insight  into  the  four  noble  truths,  eradicated  the  influxes,  and  reached  full  liberation, 
thereby  going  beyond  any  future  transmigration  in  samsara.198 

The  Mahasaccaka-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  report  that  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Buddha’s  autobiographical  report  of  his  progress  to  awakening,  Saccaka 
asked  if  the  Buddha  would  sometimes  take  a  nap  during  the  day,  which  the  Buddha  ad¬ 
mitted.  When  Saccaka  commented  that  this  was  considered  by  some  as  a  sign  of  delu¬ 
sion,  the  Buddha  clarified  that  one  who  has  abandoned  the  influxes  has  gone  beyond 
delusion.  Saccaka  noted  with  approval  that  the  Buddha  had  not  displayed  any  irritation 
on  being  challenged  in  this  way,199  delighted  in  the  Buddha’s  words  and  left.200 


MN  37  Culatanhasankhaya-sutta 

The  Culatanhasankhaya-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  the  destruction  of  craving”, 
records  a  visit  paid  by  Mahamoggallana  to  Sakka,  the  king  of  gods.201  This  discourse 


196  Bronkhorst  2007:  144,  however,  holds  that  “the  first  and  second  knowledge  ...  have  no  obvious  and  in¬ 
trinsic  connection  with  liberation”,  assuming  that  their  purpose  is  only  to  attribute  to  the  Buddha  “a  con¬ 
firmation  that  the  doctrine  of  rebirth  and  karmic  retribution  is  true”. 

197  Gnoli  1977:  118,27.  A  complementary  perspective  on  this  insight  can  be  found  in  the  same  Sanghabhe¬ 
davastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  158,10,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  affirmed  that  his  insight  into  the  condi¬ 
tioning  force  of  volitional  formations  as  the  factor  responsible  for  rebirth  was  based  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  arising  and  passing  away  of  beings.  That  is,  the  second  knowledge  achieved  in  the  night  of  his 
awakening  appears  to  have  been  the  basis  for  the  Buddha’s  proclamation  of  the  dependent  arising  of 
samsaric  existence  (while  the  dependent  cessation  of  samsaric  existence  would  have  become  clear  to 
him  with  the  attainment  of  the  third  higher  knowledge).  A  complementary  facet  of  the  same  insight  is 
highlighted  by  Jayatilleke  1968:  316,  who  comments  that  “the  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  operations 
of  karma  is  said  to  be  the  second  ...  knowledge  (dutiya  vijja)  obtained  by  the  Buddha  on  the  night  of  his 
enlightenment”.  Lopez  1992:  32  comments  that  with  the  divine  eye  “the  bodhisattva  sees,  rather  than 
infers,  the  fact  of  suffering  ...  and  its  immediate  origin  in  the  functioning  of  the  karma  of  all  beings  in 
the  universe”. 

198  Gnoli  1977:  118,30.  The  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1965:  186,12  and  391,13  or  in  Senart  1890:  133,11  and 
285,2  additionally  specifies  that  the  Buddha's  awakening  took  place  within  a  single  mind  moment,  eka- 
cittaksana,  a  specification  found  also  in  the  Lalitavistara  in  Lefmann:  350,14  or  in  Vaidya  1958b: 
253,19. 

199  While  MN  36  at  MN  I  250,27  contrasts  such  composure  with  the  irritation  displayed  by  the  six  con¬ 
temporary  teachers  on  being  challenged  by  Saccaka  (Purana  Kassapa,  etc.),  the  Sanskrit  fragment 
339vl  in  Liu  2009:  62  appears  to  have  referred  to  recluses  and  Brahmins  in  general. 

200  In  the  Sanskrit  fragment,  Saccaka  delivers  a  set  of  similes  to  illustrate  his  defeat,  found  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  MN  35  and  its  parallels  (cf.  above  p.  230).  The  fragment  also  records  that  he  had  gained  faith  in 
the  Buddha,  339v7  in  Liu  2009:  62:  tasmin  khalu  dharmapa[rya]ye  bhdsyamane  satyakir  nirgranthT- 
putro  buddhe  ’bhiprasanno  dharma  samghe  ’bhiprasannah. 

201  On  the  role  of  Sakka  in  early  Buddhism  cf.,  e.g.,  Arunasiri  2006,  Barua  1967:  183-184.  Bingenheimer 
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has  two  Chinese  parallels,  found  in  the  Samyukta-agama  and  in  the  Ekottarika-dga- 
ma.202 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  begin  by  narrating  that  Sak- 
ka  paid  a  visit  to  the  Buddha  and  asked  how  a  monk  can  reach  the  destruction  of  crav- 
ing.203  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Buddha  replied  that  a  monk,  who 
has  heard  that  nothing  is  worth  adhering  to,  develops  direct  understanding  and  contem¬ 
plates  the  three  types  of  feeling  in  terms  of  impermanence,  fading  away,  cessation,  and 
relinquishment.  Contemplating  in  this  way  he  goes  beyond  clinging  as  well  as  agitation 
and  attains  Nirvana. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  account  similarly  instructs  to  avoid  clinging  to  anything  and 
to  contemplate  the  three  feelings  as  impermanent  and  subject  to  cessation,  a  contempla¬ 
tion  that  leads  beyond  agitation  and  issues  in  realizing  Nirvana.204  The  Ekottarika-aga¬ 
ma  version  provides  an  additional  perspective  on  how  to  avoid  clinging  to  any  dharma, 
as  it  indicates  that  freedom  from  clinging  comes  about  through  insight  into  the  empty 
nature  of  dharmas.205  Another  difference  is  that  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  avoid¬ 
ing  worldly  perceptions  leads  from  contemplating  the  three  feelings  to  the  transcen¬ 
dence  of  agitation  required  for  realising  Nirvana.206 

The  Samyukta-agama  version  does  not  record  the  instruction  given  by  the  Buddha  at 
all.  Instead,  this  version  begins  by  relating  that  Mahamoggallana,  who  was  in  solitary 
seclusion  on  Mount  Vulture  Peak,  remembered  that  on  a  former  occasion  Sakka  had 
approached  the  Buddha  and  inquired  about  the  destruction  of  craving.207  The  three  ver- 


2008:  153,  Godage  1945,  Gokuldas  1951:  77-79,  Jones  1979:  174-177,  Kinnard  2004a,  Marasinghe 
1974:  146,  Masson  1942:  45-52,  Rahula  1978:  164-165,  and  Verpoorten  2010:  178-180. 

202  The  parallels  are  SA  505  at  T  II  133b-134a  and  EA  19.3  at  T  II  593c-594c.  While  MN  37  locates  the 
discourse  in  the  Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother  by  SavatthI,  SA  505  takes  place  in  Rajagaha  and  EA  19.3  has 
Jeta’s  Grove  as  its  location.  SA  505  has  been  translated  in  Analayo  201  If,  EA  19.3  has  been  translated 
by  Huyen-Vi  1998:  65-70.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  58  gives  “craving's  destruction”,  s§?3lg,  as  a  tentative 
title  for  SA  505.  The  summary  verse  at  T  II  596cl3  refers  to  EA  19.3  as  “the  abandoning  of  craving”, 

mm- 

203  Sakka’s  reference  to  the  destruction  of  craving  at  the  outset  of  MN  37  at  MN  I  251,17  takes  up  a  theme 
already  broached  towards  the  end  of  a  discussion  that  according  to  DN  21  at  DN  II  283,9  took  place 
during  his  first  meeting  with  the  Buddha.  This  suggests  the  present  discourse  to  be  a  follow  up  of  their 
earlier  discussion,  cf.  in  more  detail  Analayo  201  If.  For  depictions  of  this  earlier  visit  in  art  cf.,  e.g., 
the  survey  in  Coomaraswamy  1928b. 

204  My  presentation  of  the  Ekottarika-agama  instruction  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  three  instances  of 
this  instruction  in  EA  19.3  at  T  II  593cl8,  T  II  594bl2,  and  T  II  594c3,  which  record  the  instruction 
given  by  the  Buddha  to  Sakka,  the  repetition  of  these  instructions  by  Sakka  to  Mahamoggallana,  and 
another  repetition  of  these  instructions  by  the  Buddha  to  Mahamoggallana.  These  three  instances  differ 
considerably  from  each  other,  even  though  they  are  records  of  the  same  statement.  A  comparison  of  all 
three  instances  shows  that  the  remark  in  Huyen-Vi  1998:  65  note  4  that  the  instruction  in  EA  19.3  “sub¬ 
stantially  differs  from  the  Pali”  applies  especially  to  the  first  instance  in  EA  19.3  at  T  II  593cl8;  on  the 
version  of  the  present  passage  found  at  T  II  594c3  cf.  also  Pasadika  2010:  88. 

205  EA  19.3  at  T  II  594c4:  — tW- 

206  EA  19.3  at  T  II  594bl6+c7: 

207  SA  505  at  T  II  133b26. 
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sions  agree  that  Mahamoggallana  decided  to  visit  the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three  to  find 
out  if  Sakka  had  taken  the  Buddha’s  instruction  to  heart. 

The  Culatanhasarikhaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  report  that  Sakka  welcomed  Maha¬ 
moggallana,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  specifying  that  Sakka  took  a  lower  seat  to 
sit  down,208  after  having  offered  a  seat  to  Mahamoggallana. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  also  describes  that,  when  Mahamoggallana  arrived, 
Sakka  was  surrounded  by  “five  hundred  [types  of]  heavenly  instruments”.209  The  coun¬ 
terpart  to  this  description  in  the  Samyukta-dgama  clarifies  that  Sakka  was  bathing  in  a 
pond  together  with  five  hundred  celestial  maidens,  who  were  entertaining  him  with 
song.210 

According  to  all  versions,  Mahamoggallana  asked  Sakka  to  repeat  the  Buddha’s  in¬ 
struction  on  the  destruction  of  craving.  Sakka,  however,  evaded  rehearsing  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  had  received  by  indicating  that  he  was  busy.211  The  Samyukta-dgama  version 


208  MN  37  at  MN  I  252,28:  sakko  ...  annataram  meant  asanam  gahetva  ekamantam  nisTdi.  Wagle  1985:  60 
explains  that  in  “encounters  involving  the  Buddha  and  the  gods,  the  ...  standard  description  ...  is  that  the 
gods  ...  stand  on  one  side”.  A  departure  from  this  pattern  can  be  found  in  Catusparisat- sutra  fragment 
S  360  folio  90V2  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  13,  which  reports  that  Sakra  once  sat  down  when  visiting  the 
Buddha.  Wagle  1985:  61  notes  another  such  case  in  DN  32  at  DN  III  194,10+14+15+16+17,  where  the 
four  Heavenly  Kings  and  a  following  of  various  spirits  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  which 
Wagle  considers  to  be  a  “later  interpolation  by  the  compilers”.  While  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment  531,1 1V3  in  Hoffmann  1939:  13  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  462,9  also  report  that 
a  Heavenly  King  sat  down,  [e] (kante  nya)s(T)dat  and  phyogs  geig  tu  ’dug  go,  according  to  the  Chinese 
version  in  T  1245  at  T  XXI  217al0  he  stood  at  one  side,  -fktr — jg.  Similar  variations  occur  when  the 
meeting  takes  place  in  a  heavenly  realm  and  not  on  earth.  Thus  in  DN  14  at  DN  II  50,16  and  in  SN 
55:20  at  SN  V  368,2  a  group  of  devas  remain  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  who  has  come  to 
visit  them,  as  is  the  case  for  DA  1  at  T  I  10bl4  (parallel  to  DN  14),  whereas  SA  1135  at  T  II  299bl8 
(parallel  to  SN  55:20)  reports  that  the  devas  sat  down.  In  the  Pali  version  of  the  same  encounter  at  Vin  I 
26,24,  however,  Sakka  remains  standing.  Variations  can  also  be  observed  in  the  case  of  encounters  that 
do  not  involve  the  Buddha,  where  devas  tend  to  remain  standing  when  visiting  humans.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  SN  1 1:9  at  SN  I  226,22  (or  SN2  255  at  SN2  1  488,2),  Sakka  remains  standing  when  conversing 
with  humans.  Sakka  and  his  following  also  remain  standing  on  the  occasions  of  other  visits  of  Maha¬ 
moggallana  to  their  realm,  described  in  SN  40:10  at  SN  IV  270,2,  SN  55:18  at  SN  V  366,18,  and  SN 
55:19  at  SN  V  367,19.  In  SA  507  at  T  II  134c26  (parallel  to  SN  55:18)  four  devas  visit  Mahamoggal¬ 
lana  and  sit  down  to  converse  with  him.  In  AN  6:34  at  AN  III  332,16  and  AN  7:53  at  AN  IV  76,7,  Ma¬ 
hamoggallana  visits  a  Brahma  and  in  both  instances  the  latter  sits  down.  If  it  was  indeed  considered 
customary  for  devas  to  remain  standing  on  the  occasion  of  meeting  humans,  departures  from  such  a 
pattern  could  be  the  result  of  transmission  errors,  where  during  the  process  of  transmission  of  the  dis¬ 
courses  the  pericope  “he  sat  down”,  used  so  frequently  when  describing  human  visitors  who  come  to 
see  the  Buddha  or  his  disciples,  may  have  been  applied  to  passages  that  originally  spoke  of  remaining 
in  the  standing  posture. 

209  MN  37  at  MN  I  252,18:  dibbehi  pancahi  turiyasatehi  samappito  (Be-MN  I  319,6:  turiyasatehi). 

210  S A  505  at  T  II  133c2:  That  these  five  hundred  maidens  were  singing  becomes 

clear  when  Sakka,  on  seeing  Mahamoggallana  approach,  tells  them  to  stop  singing,  SA  505  at  T  II 
133c4:  Hit 

211  According  to  MN  37  at  MN  I  252,37,  Sakka  explained  that  “what  has  been  well  heard  ...  that  does  not 
quickly  disappear”,  sussutam  yeva  hoti ...  yan  no  khippam  eva  antaradhayati  (B‘-MN  I  319,22  and  Ce- 
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reports  that  he  even  somewhat  wittily  suggested  that  Mahamoggallana  might  best  ap¬ 
proach  the  Buddha  with  this  question,  so  that,  after  having  heard  it  from  the  Buddha, 
Mahamoggallana  could  remember  it  accordingly.212 

The  three  versions  report  that  Sakka  invited  Mahamoggallana  for  a  tour  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  palace.21 3  In  the  Majjhima-nikciya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  Sakka  explained 
that  a  former  victory  over  the  asuras  had  been  the  occasion  for  constructing  this  palace, 
an  explanation  not  given  in  the  Samyukta-agama  version.214 

The  Majjhima-nikciya  version  reports  that  when  Sakka’ s  celestial  maidens  saw  Maha¬ 
moggallana  approaching  the  palace,  they  felt  ashamed  and  retired  into  their  room.2111 
The  Samyukta-agama  account  offers  additional  details  that  explain  their  embarrass¬ 
ment.  According  to  its  report,  these  celestial  maidens  had  seen  Sakka  approaching  the 
palace  from  afar  and  had  come  forward  dancing  and  singing.216  On  coming  closer  they 
realized  that  Sakka  was  in  the  company  of  a  monk,  which  caused  them  to  withdraw  in 
embarrassment.  That  is,  their  embarrassment  was  due  to  having  acted  in  the  presence 
of  a  monk  in  a  way  considered  improper. 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Samyukta-agama  versions  agree  in  comparing  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  Sakka’ s  maiden  to  the  embarrassment  a  woman  experiences  on  seeing  her 
father-in-law. 

The  same  simile  occurs  also  in  a  discourse  in  the  Mcidhyama-dgama  (not  otherwise 
related  to  the  Culatanhasankhaya-sutta),  which  specifies  that  the  woman  who  is  em¬ 
barrassed  on  meeting  her  father-in-law  is  “newly  married”.217  A  discourse  in  the  Ahgut- 
tara-nikdya  explains  that  a  newly  married  woman  -  who  according  to  traditional  cus¬ 
toms  goes  to  live  with  her  husband  -  will  be  abashed  and  ashamed  in  the  presence  of 


MN  I  594,28:  yarn).  In  SA  505  at  T  II  1 33c  1 1 .  however,  he  indicated  that  “sometimes  [I]  recall  a  pre¬ 
vious  matter,  sometimes  [I]  do  not  remember  [it]”  b7:[r  sMPH'ffi-  and  according  to  EA  19.3  at  T 
II  594al0  he  explained  that  “what  has  been  heard  by  me  is  quickly  forgotten”,  IPHTlfffiS- 

The  Chinese  renderings  could  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  negation  no  for  being  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  personal  pronoun,  as  it  is  not  unusual  for  kings  and  devas  to  refer  to  themselves  in  this 
way.  That  the  proper  sense  should  be  that  Sakka  had  not  forgotten,  however,  suggests  itself  from  the 
later  part  of  MN  37  and  EA  19.3,  which  make  it  clear  that  he  did  remember  the  Buddha's  instruction. 

212  SA  505  at  Til  133cl2. 

213  Arunasiri  2006:  633  comments  that  this  invitation  for  a  tour  of  the  palace  appears  to  have  been  “to  di¬ 
vert  the  attention  of  the  elder  elsewhere",  i.e.,  away  from  the  question  he  had  asked  and  thereby  away 
from  the  topic  of  the  destruction  of  craving. 

214  MN  37  at  MN  I  253,2  and  EA  19.3  at  T  II  594al2. 

215  MN  37  at  MN  I  253,16.  An  extract  from  the  present  study  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  1 1-12. 

216  SA  505  at  T  II  133cl6.  Sakka’s  maidens  coming  forward  dancing  and  then  withdrawing  in  embarrass¬ 
ment  on  realizing  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  monk  is  also  mentioned  in  a  set  of  stanzas  by  Maha¬ 
moggallana  in  MA  131  at  T  I  622bl4.  A  stone  carving  on  a  pillar  of  the  stupa  of  Bharhut  vividly  de¬ 
picts  the  Vejayanta  palace  as  a  three-storied  building  with  beautiful  maidens  looking  out  of  its  windows 
and  other  beautiful  maidens  in  front  of  the  building  dancing  to  the  accompaniment  of  music;  cf.  Cun¬ 
ningham  1879:  109  and  118  and  plate  16.  Although  this  stone  carving  does  not  bear  any  explicit  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  present  discourse,  its  charming  representation  would  fit  the  present  scene  only  too  well. 

217  MA  30  at  T  I  465al8: 
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her  in-laws.218  These  passages  help  clarifying  the  import  of  the  comparison  drawn  in 
the  Culatanhasankhaya-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-agama  parallel  between  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  Sakka’s  celestial  maidens  and  the  embarrassment  of  a  -  presumably  ‘newly’  - 
married  woman. 

According  to  the  Cu]atanhascmk.haya-sutta  and  its  parallels.  Mahamoggallana  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  beauty  of  the  palace  was  a  fruit  of  Sakka’s  merits.  In  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion,  he  remarks  that  whenever  humans  see  anything  lovely,  they  associate  this  with 
the  splendour  of  the  gods  of  the  Thirty-three.219  The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  reports 
him  comparing  Sakka’s  behaviour  to  human  beings  who  for  any  small  fortune  start 
congratulating  each  other,  followed  by  explaining  that  Sakka’s  palace  and  those  small 
fortunes  are  just  the  outcome  of  previous  good  deeds.220  In  this  way,  the  Ekottarika- 
agama  version  makes  explicit  what  seems  to  be  implicit  in  the  Pali  version,  namely 
that  instead  of  bragging  about  his  present  fortune  and  possessions,  Sakka  should  be 
more  concerned  with  the  type  of  wholesome  action  that  results  in  such  fortune. 
mn  1 254  As  this  first  attempt  to  arouse  Sakka  from  his  smugness  did  not  have  an  effect,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  versions  Mahamoggallana  decided  to  use  stronger  means  to  shake  Sak¬ 
ka’s  complacency  by  undertaking  a  supernormal  feat  and  shaking  the  heavenly  palace 
with  his  toe.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  report  that  after  this 


218  AN  4:74  at  AN  II  78,20.  Wagle  1966:  93  explains  that  “a  bride  on  marriage  goes  to  the  family  of  her 
husband  which  is  alien  to  her”  (although  Jain  1947:  160  notes  exceptions  to  this  general  pattern).  While 
“she  sees  her  husband  and  his  parents  as  a  single  category  to  whom  she  owes  respect  and  obedience”, 
they  in  turn  “see  her  as  an  alien  coming  to  seek  membership”.  Hence,  a  newly  married  woman  may  in¬ 
deed  feel  embarrassed  and  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  her  in-laws.  Von  Hiniiber  1993:  102  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  Vin  IV  21,3,  where  a  mother-in-law  addresses  her  daughter-in-law  with  je,  an  expression  else¬ 
where  used  to  address  a  female  slave,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  21  at  MN  I  125,18.  Norman  1994/1996:  58  adds  that 
the  same  ye  is  also  used  to  address  a  courtesan,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  14  at  DN  II  96,14+19  (on  prostitution  in  an¬ 
cient  India  cf.,  e.g.,  Bhattacharji  1987).  This  form  of  address  reflects  the  low  social  position  of  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law  in  the  household  of  her  in-laws.  Horner  1930/1990:  1  explains:  “since  performance  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  rites  was  thought  to  be  essential  to  a  man’s  future  happiness,  he  usually  married  chiefly  in  order 
to  gain  this  end”,  i.e.,  to  have  a  son  who  could  perform  the  funeral  rites.  “He  regarded  his  wife  simply  as 
a  child-bearer”,  as  a  consequence  of  which  “her  life  was  spent  in  complete  subservience  to  her  husband 
and  his  parents.  She  was  allowed  little  authority  at  home  and  no  part  in  public  activities”.  On  feelings 
of  embarassment  or  shame  by  a  newly  married  woman  in  ancient  India  society  cf.  also  Hara  2006:  146. 

219  MN  37  at  MN  I  253,28:  manussa  pi  kihcid  era  rdmaneyyakam  dittha  evam  ahamsu,  sobhati  vata  bho 
devanam  tdvatimsanan  ti,  which  Chalmers  1926:  182  translates  as:  “mortals,  too,  jubilantly  exclaim,  at 
sight  of  anything  delightful,  that  it  is  as  splendid  as  the  Thirty-Three”,  Horner  1954/1967:  309  renders 
this  passage  as:  “people  seeing  anything  delightful  speak  thus:  ‘Indeed  it  shines  forth  from  the  devas  of 
the  Thirty-three’”,  while  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  346  translates  it  as:  “whenever  human  beings  see  any¬ 
thing  lovely,  they  say:  ‘Sirs,  it  does  credit  to  the  gods  of  the  Thirty-three!”’.  My  resume  of  this  sentence 
is  oriented  on  the  readings  found  in  Be-MN  I  320,16  and  Se-MN  I  467,19:  sobhati  vata  bho  yatha  deva¬ 
nam  tdvatimsanan  ti,  cf.  also  Neumann  1896/1995:  282,  who  translates:  “die  Menschen  sagen  ja,  wenn 
sie  irgend  etwas  Entziickendes  sehn:  ‘Ach  das  glanzt  wie  bei  den  Dreiunddreifiig  Gottern!’” 

2')0 

EA  19.3  at  T  II  594a22:  “just  like  among  men,  on  the  occasion  of  any  small  happiness,  they  congratu¬ 
late  each  other,  the  divine  palace  is  not  different,  all  are  due  to  the  results  of  one’s  own  formerly  done 
meritorious  deeds”,  g#P  APakT#^®,  IS,  AlAlTlffiii,  W fiiWJHTTSF’frit 
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supernormal  feat  Mahamoggallana  asked  again  for  the  instruction  delivered  by  the  Bud¬ 
dha.  Stirred  by  the  feat  performed  by  Mahamoggallana,  Sakka  right  away  repeated  the 
instruction  he  had  received  earlier  from  the  Buddha.221 

The  Samyukta-dgama  discourse  differs  in  so  far  as  it  already  concludes  after  the  su¬ 
pernormal  feat,  reporting  only  that  Sakka  explained  to  his  celestial  maidens  that  Maha¬ 
moggallana  was  not  his  teacher  but  a  co-disciple,222  a  clarification  made  also  in  the 
Culatanhasarikhaya-sutta.223 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  continue  by  reporting  how  mn  i  255 
Mahamoggallana  approached  the  Buddha  and  requested  another  repetition  of  the  in¬ 
struction  on  the  destruction  of  craving.224  This  request  is  puzzling,  since  according  to 
both  versions  he  had  been  sitting  close  to  the  Buddha  when  Sakka  came  and  received 
this  instruction  in  the  first  place.225  Thus,  Mahamoggallana’ s  intention  to  find  out  if 
Sakka  had  rightly  understood  and  remembered  this  instruction  would  have  been  ful¬ 
filled  once  Sakka  had  properly  repeated  it,  without  any  further  need  to  check  with  the 
Buddha.  Moreover,  according  to  a  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikdya  and  its  parallels 
this  particular  instruction  should  have  been  quite  familiar  to  Mahamoggallana,  as  in 
these  discourses  it  forms  the  culmination  point  of  a  teaching  he  received  from  the  Bud¬ 
dha  previous  to  his  own  attainment  of  awakening  and  therewith  previous  to  the  events 
recorded  in  the  present  discourse.226 


MN  38  Mahatanhasankhaya-sutta 

The  Mahatanhasankhaya-sutta ,  the  “greater  discourse  on  the  destruction  of  craving”, 

gives  a  detailed  exposition  of  dependent  arising  {paticca  samuppada).  This  discourse 

has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.227  A  few  lines  of  this  discourse  have  also  been 

preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.228 

221  MN  37  at  MN  I  254,11  and  EA  19.3  at  T  II  594b8. 

222  SA  505  at  T  II  134a3. 

223  MN  37  at  MN  I  255,7. 

224  MN  37  at  MN  I  255,15  and  EA  19.3  at  T  II  594b27. 

225  MN  37  and  EA  19.3  report  that,  when  visiting  Sakka,  Mahamoggallana  referred  to  the  contents  of  the 

instruction  given  by  the  Buddha,  cf.  MN  37  at  MN  I  252,32:  “the  Blessed  One  spoke  in  brief  [concern¬ 
ing]  liberation  through  the  destruction  of  craving”,  bhagavd  sankhittena  tanhasankhayavimuttim  abhd- 
si,  and  EA  19.3  at  T  II  594a7:  “the  Blessed  One  gave  you  the  teaching  on  eradicating  craving  and  de¬ 
sires”,  This  suggests  that,  when  he  was  sitting  close  by  while  the  Buddha  in¬ 

structed  Sakka,  Mahamoggallana  had  already  heard  what  the  Buddha  said. 

226  AN  7:58  at  AN  IV  88,12  and  its  parallels  MA  83  at  T  I  560b4  and  T  47  at  T  I  837c5. 

227  The  parallel  is  MA  201  at  T  I  766b-770a,  which  agrees  with  MN  38  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s 

Grove  by  Savatthl.  MA  201  is  entitled  after  the  monk  Sad,  who  in  both  versions  is  the  cause  for  the 
delivery  of  the  discourse  according  to  a  Tk  7C>  and  Bf|  variant).  A  discourse  quotation  in  the 

Dharmaskandha  also  entitles  the  discourse  after  this  monk,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  507c8: 
corresponding  Sanskrit  fragment  4737  folio  5vl0  in  Dietz  1984:  34,1  reads  uktam  bhagavatd  svdtim 
[bh Jiksum  kaivarttapurvvinam  arabhya.  On  MA  201  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  57-58,  127,  and 
165.  Levi  1915:  421  notes  that  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  includes  the  present  discourse  in  a  list  of  sutrcis 
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mn  i  256  The  Mahatanhasankhaya-sutta  and  its  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  report  in 
similar  ways  that  the  monk  Sati,229  who  thought  that  according  to  the  Buddha  the  same 
consciousness  transmigrates  through  the  round  of  rebirths,23"  upheld  his  view  even  when 
told  by  other  monks  that  this  was  in  contradiction  to  the  Buddha’s  teaching.  According 
to  both  versions,  the  monks  presented  the  matter  to  the  Buddha,  who  called  Sati  to  his 
presence  and  rebuked  him  for  his  obstinate  adhering  to  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
teachings.231 

mn  1 259  The  two  discourses  continue  with  the  Buddha  explaining  that  consciousness  is  a  de- 
pendently  arisen  phenomenon,  reckoned  according  to  the  sense  in  dependence  on  which 
it  arises,  just  as  fire  is  reckoned  according  to  its  fuel.232 
mn 1 260  According  to  the  Mahatanhasankhaya-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  Buddha  next  engag¬ 
ed  the  other  monks,  present  on  this  occasion,  in  a  catechism  on  the  dependent  nature  of 
what  has  “come  to  be”.233  The  commentary  explains  that  the  Buddha  used  this  expres- 


known  among  well  instructed  lay  disciples,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  174b21 :  fit,  glossed 

as  The  Chinese  Udana  collection,  T  212  at  T  IV  734cl6,  has  a  discourse  quotation  from 

the  a  formulation  that  reminds  of  the  title  of  MN  38,  which  it  allocates  to  a  Madhya¬ 

ma-agama,  although  the  quote  itself  takes  up  different  types  of  rebirth. 

228  SHT  v  1H4  (pp.  108-109)  and  SHT  V  1166  (pp.  162-163;  cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  284  and  SHT  VIII  p. 
197).  SHT  V  1114  and  SHT  V  1166  parallel  the  discussion  at  MN  I  256,31;  SHT  V  1114  also  has  parts 
of  the  exchange  at  MN  I  258,14.  For  a  discourse  quote  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  242. 

229  MN  38  at  MN  I  256,12  qualifies  Sati  as  a  “fisherman’s  son”,  kevattaputta,  which  MA  201  at  T  I  766c2 

renders  as  Rhys  Davids  1901:  866  explains  that  in  ancient  India  “trades  and  crafts  were  very 

largely  hereditary  ...  families  are  frequently  referred  to  in  terms  of  their  traditional  calling,  just  as  a  man 
is  often  described  ...  in  terms  of  his  father’s  trade:  ‘Sati  the  fisherman’s  son’  for  ‘Sati  the  fisherman'”. 

230  MN  38  at  MN  I  256,14:  tad  ev’  idam  vihhdnam  sandhavati  samsarati,  anannan  ti  and  MA  201  at  T  I 
766c3:  AjltaiSfTT.,  d'lEfl-  Norman  1991/1993a:  256  draws  attention  to  passages  that  reflect  ideas 
similar  to  Sad’s  view,  found  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  4.4.2  and  4.4.22,  according  to  which 
when  life  ends  and  the  senses  cease,  the  ‘being"  departs  as  consciousness,  sa  vijnano  bhavati,  sa  vijna- 
nam  evdnvavakrdmati,  followed  by  identifying  consciousness  as  the  great  unborn  self,  sa  va  esa  mahan 
aja  dtrnd  yo  ’yam  vijndnamayah  prdnesu,  cf.  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992:  270  and  278. 

231  The  formulation  used  in  MN  38  at  MN  I  258,16  by  Sati  to  explain  his  view  of  consciousness,  vado 
vedeyyo  tatra  tatra  kalyanapapakanam  kammanam  vipakam  patisamvedeti  ti,  recurs  in  MN  2  at  MN  I 
8,23  as  a  view  that  obstructs  progress  to  liberation  from  dukkha,  further  specified  to  imply  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  this  self  is  eternal. 

232  A  minor  difference  in  sequence  is  that  MA  201  at  T  I  767b7  describes  Sad’s  dismay  only  after  this  ex¬ 
position.  whereas  MN  38  at  MN  I  258,28  has  the  same  before  it.  That  the  Buddha  in  reply  to  Sad’s  mis¬ 
understanding  turns  right  away  to  the  topic  of  dependent  arising  shows,  as  pointed  out  by  Buddhadasa 
1979/1992:  25,  that  Sad’s  view  was  due  to  his  lack  of  understanding  paticca  samuppada. 

233  MN  38  at  MN  I  260,7:  bhutam  idan  ti  (Se-MN  I  478,1:  bhutam  idam  without  iti),  whose  equivalent  in 
MA  201  at  T  I  767bl2  reads  “truly  said”,  jttjji,  apparently  following  a  secondary  meaning  of  bhuta  as 
“truth”  in  opposition  to  abhuta  as  “falsehood”.  Another  occurrence  of  the  expression  bhutam  idam, 
found  in  SN  12:31  at  SN  II  48,4,  has  its  counterpart  in  “truth”,  Jlllf,  in  SA  345  at  T  II  95bl7,  which 
thus  seems  to  follow  the  same  shade  of  meaning  as  MA  201.  Regarding  the  expression  “this  originates 
with  nutriment”,  tad  dhdrasambhavan  ti,  found  in  MN  38  at  MN  I  260,8,  the  corresponding  passage  in 
MA  201  at  T  I  767bl7  has  the  somewhat  puzzling  reading  “the  Tathagata’s  true  words”,  #D3|€jEtK. 
Watanabe  1972:  981  and  the  \%dfc  Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  1845  note  3  suggest  that  this  may  be  a 
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sion  in  order  to  broaden  the  scope  of  his  exposition  from  consciousness  to  all  five  ag¬ 
gregates. 2,4  In  both  versions  this  catechism  culminates  in  warning  the  monks  that  they 
should  not  grasp  or  cling  to  their  own  view,  reminding  them  of  the  simile  of  the  raft.235 
In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  Buddha  at  this  point  also  asks  the  monks  how 
they  would  answer  if  they  were  to  be  questioned  by  an  outsider  on  the  puipose  and 
benefit  of  their  view.  The  monks  reply  that  the  puipose  of  their  view  is  disenchantment 
and  dispassion.236 

Both  versions  next  turn  to  the  four  types  of  nutriment  and  trace  their  conditioned 
arising  from  craving  all  the  way  back  to  ignorance,  followed  by  fracking  the  same  de¬ 
pendent  sequence  forwards  from  ignorance  up  to  old  age  and  death.  The  Pali  version 
concludes  this  examination  with  a  summary  statement  on  specific  conditionality  (“when 
this  exists,  that  exists;  with  the  arising  of  this,  that  arises”),237  a  statement  not  found  in 
the  Madhyama-cigcima  version.  Both  versions  follow  with  the  same  catechism  on  the 
cessation  aspect  of  dependent  arising,  again  with  the  difference  that  the  Madhyama- 
agama  version  does  not  have  a  summary  statement  on  specific  conditionality  in  the 
cessation  mode. 

The  Mahdtanhdsahkhaya-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  reporting  the  monks’  af¬ 
firmation  that  they  were  aloof  from  speculations  about  the  self  in  relation  to  past,  fu¬ 
ture,  and  present  times.238  According  to  both  versions,  the  monks  also  declared  that 
they  did  not  speak  like  this  out  of  respect  for  their  teacher,  but  out  of  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,239  proclaiming  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  change  teacher,  or  to  be 
concerned  with  auspicious  signs  and  similar  externals  held  in  esteem  among  other  re¬ 
cluses  and  Brahmins. 

The  Madhyama-agama  account  reports  that  the  monks  made  several  additional  asser¬ 
tions,  such  as  that  they  would  be  incapable  of  committing  any  of  the  five  heinous  crimes, 
or  would  never  go  so  far  as  to  forsake  their  precepts  and  give  up  their  practice  of  the 
path.240  Although  the  details  differ,  the  basic  point  made  in  both  versions  is  the  same,  in 


mistaking  of  “nutriment”,  ahara,  for  “worthy”,  araha,  which  the  translator  then  took  to  refer  to  the  Ta- 
thagata. 

234  Ps  II  307,10. 

235  MN  38  at  MN  I  260,35  and  MA  201  at  T  I  767c7,  spoken  in  reference  to  a  simile  delivered  in  MN  22  at 

MN  I  134,30,  MA  200  at  T  I  764bl9,  and  EA  43.5  at  T  II  760al3. 

236  MA  201  at  T  I  767cl7: 

237  MN  38  at  MN  I  262,37:  imasmim  sati  idam  hoti,  imass’  uppada  idam  uppajjati. 

238  MN  38  at  MN  I  264,37  and  MA  201  at  T  I  769al0.  In  a  similar  vein,  SN  12:20  at  SN  II  26,24  and  its 

parallels  SA  296  at  T  II  84b27  and  fragment  S  474  folio  11V6-R2  in  TripathI  1962:  40  relate  insight 
into  dependent  arising  to  going  beyond  such  speculations. 

239  Lamotte  1983:  92  comments  on  the  present  passage  that  the  Buddha  “reclame  de  ses  disciples  une  con¬ 
viction  spontanee  sur  quelques  points  precis  de  doctrine”. 

240  MA  201  at  T  I  769a21+24.  The  five  heinous  crimes  are  killing  one’s  mother,  killing  one’s  father,  killing 
an  arahant,  creating  a  schism  in  the  monastic  community,  and  causing  injury  to  a  Buddha  (with  mali¬ 
cious  intent).  The  same  five  feature  as  impossibilities  for  a  noble  disciple  in  MN  115  at  MN  III  64,30 
and  AN  1:15  at  AN  I  27,13. 


MN  1 261 


MN  I  265 
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that  the  monks  were  endowed  with  the  personal  knowledge  of  a  disciple  in  higher 
training  ( sekhci ). 

The  two  versions  next  turn  to  the  three  conditions  for  the  conception  of  a  foetus.  The 
same  topic  recurs  as  a  discourse  on  its  own  in  the  Ekottcirika-agama ,241  While  the  Madh- 
yama-agama  version  simply  enumerates  the  three  conditions,242  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
discourse  also  mentions  the  possibility  that  the  mother  is  not  in  season  or  that  the  being 
to  be  reborn  is  not  present,  both  of  which  would  prevent  conception  from  taking  place.243 
The  Ekottarika-dgama  version  takes  up  the  different  possibilities  that  could  prevent 
conception  in  more  detail,  listing  various  possible  afflictions  of  the  mother  or  the  fa¬ 
ther.244 


241  EA  21.3  at  T  II  602c-603a. 

242  MA  201  at  T  I  769b23.  MN  93  at  MN  II  157,1  also  merely  enumerates  the  three  conditions.  A  discourse 
quotation  (not  specific  to  the  present  discourse)  in  Abhidh-k  3:12  in  Pradhan  1967:  121,22  parallels  the 
reference  to  the  three  conditions  for  conceptions  in  MN  38  at  MN  I  265,35;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX 
44c26,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  201c22,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  110a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  126al.  Versions  of 
this  discourse  quotation  can  also  be  found  in  Dharmaskandha  fragment  4737  folio  6rl  in  Dietz  1984: 
34,3  and  in  its  Chinese  counterpart  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  507c8,  as  well  as  in  the  *Mahdvibhdsa,  T  1545 
at  T  XXVII  309al2  or  356c27.  The  same  three  conditions  recur  also  in  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886: 
1,14  and  440,12  or  Vaidya  1999:  1,9  and  286,11.  in  the  Pravrajydvastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vi- 
naya  in  Dutt  1984d:  25,11  and  fragment  folio  6vl0  in  Vogel  1992:  81,  and  in  the  Yogdcarabhumi, 
Bhattacharya  1957:  21,17  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  282b25;  cf.  also  Hara  2009:  220-221.  A  complemen¬ 
tary  perspective  on  the  ghabbassavakkanti  can  be  found  in  AN  3:61:9  at  AN  I  176,30. 

243  MN  38  at  MN  I  265,37  refers  to  this  being  to  be  reborn  as  a  gandhabba.  DN  15  at  DN  II  63,2  refers  to 
the  same  in  terms  of  the  “consciousness”,  vinndna,  that  descends  into  the  mother's  womb.  According  to 
Bohtlingk  1883/1998b:  150,  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  term  gandharva  is  the  soul  after  death,  before  it 
enters  a  new  body  (“die  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  bevor  sie  in  einen  neuen  Korper  einzieht”).  MW:  346 
s.v.  gandharva  similarly  speaks  of  “the  soul  after  death  and  previous  to  its  being  born  again”.  The  im¬ 
plications  of  this  term  are  reflected  in  the  Chinese  translations:  MA  201  at  T  I  769b24  reads  §  jig),  cor¬ 
responding  to  gandhabba ,  and  has  “birth  aggregate”,  TiPlb  as  a  ^7,  jf,  and  Bf|  variant  reading.  EA  21.3 
at  T  II  602cl9+20  speaks  of  the  “external  consciousness”,  7['IH,  and  then  of  the  “consciousness  that 
wishes  [to  be  reborn]”,  gtsft.  On  the  gandhabba  or  gandharva  cf.  also  Analayo  2008c,  Blum  2004: 
204,  Harvey  1995a:  105-108,  Hoffman  1987/1992:  67-69,  Karunaratne  2003b:  132-133,  Langer  2000: 
9-17,  MacDonell  1897/2000:  136-137,  Malalasekera  1937/1995:  746,  Masson  1942:  121-123,  McDer¬ 
mott  1980:  170-171,  Oldenberg  1894/1983:  249-254,  Pischel  1889:  77-81  (who  suggests  the  meaning 
“foetus”),  Premasiri  2005a:  525,  Przyluski  1938:  45,  Somaratne  2005:  176-177,  Upadhyaya  1971:  374- 
375,  Wayman  1974:  231-234,  Wijesekera  1994:  175-212,  and  Windisch  1908:  14-27.  Another  shade  of 
meaning  of  the  term  can  be  seen  in  Ud  5:5  at  Ud  54,16,  which  includes  gandhabbas  in  a  list  of  beings 
that  inhabit  the  ocean.  Hecker  1972:  198  notes  that  the  gandhabbas  as  celestial  musicians  are  the  type 
of  celestial  beings  most  closely  similar  in  nature  to  humans  and  may  for  this  reason  have  been  chosen 
as  pars  pro  toto  to  represent  a  being  to  be  reborn.  Oberlies  2005:  98  explains  that  in  Vedic  literature  “the 
function  of  the  Gandharva  is  ...  to  escort  things  from  ‘outside’  into  this  world”,  adding  that  “seemingly 
the  Gandharva  was  identified  now  and  then  with  the  item  he  is  guarding”.  Ibid  (p.  108)  then  suggests 
that  its  function  in  the  context  of  the  early  Buddhist  listing  of  three  conditions  required  for  conception 
could  similarly  be  that  of  escorting  the  vinndna  from  one  existence  to  the  next,  a  role  which  would,  in 
analogy  to  its  Vedic  predecessor,  also  allow  for  an  identification  of  the  gandhabba  with  the  vinndna. 

244  EA  21.3  at  T  II  603al3  then  concludes  by  instructing  the  monks  to  train  themselves  in  order  to  elimi- 
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The  Mahdtanhdsankhaya-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  report  how,  after  mn  i  266 
successful  conception,245  following  the  period  of  the  mother’s  pregnancy  a  child  is  born, 
grows  up,  and  develops  a  liking  for  pleasant  experiences  and  a  dislike  for  unpleasant 
ones.246  The  grown-up  thereby  delights  in  feeling,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  remaining 
links  of  dependent  arising.247  In  both  versions,  the  present  passage  thus  forms  a  practical 
application  of  the  previous  treatment  of  dependent  arising  by  way  of  its  twelve  links  in 
forward  and  backward  order,  illustrating  how  delight  in  feeling  leads  to  clinging  and 
therewith  to  the  conditioned  arising  of  dukkha. 

The  two  versions  next  take  up  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata,  which  the  Majjhima-nikdya 
discourse  treats  in  detail  by  giving  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  path  of  training.248  Its 
Madhyama-agama  parallel  does  not  have  such  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  path  of 
training.  Instead,  it  only  briefly  notes  that  a  Tathagata  arises  in  the  world,  after  which  it 
straightaway  turns  to  detachment  in  relation  to  feelings,  thereby  providing  a  contrast  to 
the  child  described  earlier.249  The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  has  a  similar  statement  at 
the  end  of  its  detailed  exposition  of  the  gradual  path  of  training. 

A  problem  with  this  part  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  is  that  it  refers  to  the  need 
to  stay  aloof  from  likes  and  dislikes  in  regard  to  sensory  experience  twice.  The  first  in¬ 
stance  occurs  as  part  of  the  gradual  path  under  the  heading  of  sense-restraint,  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  part  of  the  final  passage  found  in  both  versions  on  being  unattached  in  regard  to 
whatever  feelings  arise  at  any  sense-door.250 

As  a  result  of  this  repeated  treatment,  the  Mahdtanhdsankhaya-sutta  turns  to  mind¬ 
fulness  of  the  body  and  aloofness  from  likes  and  dislikes  only  after  the  attainment  of 
the  four  jhanas.  This  way  of  presentation  goes  against  the  usual  sequence  of  practice 
depicted  in  the  Nikayas  and  Agamas,  where  mindfulness  of  the  body  and  aloofness 
from  sensory  attraction  are  preconditions  for  developing  the  jhanas. 


nate  these  three  conditions,  itjfbh  Ft.  which  perhaps  intends  that  they  should 

practise  until  they  transcend  future  rebirth. 

245  For  a  treatment  of  the  development  of  a  foetus,  once  conception  has  occurred,  in  the  Garbhavakranti- 
siitra  cf.  Kritzer  2008,  for  the  same  in  Ksemendra’s  Garbhavakrantyavadana  cf.  Hahn  1997. 

24<’  Both  versions  describe  that  the  child  is  without  mindfulness  in  regard  to  the  body  and  with  a  narrow 
state  of  mind,  cf.  MN  38  at  MN  I  266,24:  anupatthitakayasati  ca  viharati  parittacetaso  and  MA  201  at 
T  I  769b29:  i'XT.A'A'A'G-  Regarding  the  children  games  described  in  MN  38  at  MN  I  266,14  cf.  the 
study  of  various  such  games  in  Ramers  1996:  183-200. 

247  According  to  MA  201  at  T  I  769cl0,  at  this  point  the  Buddha  also  explained  that  Sati  was  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  craving,  a  point  made  in  MN  38  at  MN  I  271,1  towards  the  end  of  the  discourse. 

248  MN  38  at  MN  I  267,13. 

249  The  subject  of  the  description  of  detachment  in  regard  to  feelings  in  MA  201  at  T  I  769cl4  is  “he”,  jjJ. 
Judging  from  the  corresponding  passage  in  MN  38  at  MN  I  270,9,  the  subject  should  be  a  disciple  in 
general,  not  the  Tathagata.  In  fact,  the  point  made  in  both  versions  is  to  depict  the  path  to  freedom  from 
likes  and  dislikes  and  therewith  to  freedom  from  the  dependent  arising  of  dukkha.  To  exemplify  this, 
the  example  of  a  disciple  who  undertakes  the  gradual  path  would  be  a  more  straightforward  illustration. 

250  MN  38  at  MN  I  269,2  and  at  MN  I  270,9.  The  two  instances  are,  however,  not  identical,  as  in  the  first 
case  the  description  is  part  of  a  process  of  training,  whereas  in  the  second  case  the  context  suggests 
some  degree  of  accomplishment. 
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It  could  also  be  questioned  how  far  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  path  of  training  fits 
the  present  context,  since  in  other  discourses  such  an  account  is  usually  given  to  new¬ 
comers  or  outsiders,  or  else  when  the  context  requires  such  a  detailed  treatment.  The 
present  discourse’s  main  concern,  however,  is  dependent  arising,  which  would  not  re¬ 
quire  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  path  of  training.  The  audience  of  the  Buddha  in  this 
particular  instance  are  monks  who  are  already  disciples  in  higher  training.  Thus  the 
members  of  his  audience  would  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  gradual  path  of 
training  from  their  own  experience  and  would  therefore  not  need  to  be  given  a  detailed 
account  of  it.251  These  points  would  support  the  presentation  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
version,  which  does  not  have  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  path. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  concludes  with  the  monks  rejoicing,  to  which  the 
Madhyama-agama  version  adds  a  triple  shaking  of  numerous  world  systems.252 


MN  39  Maha-assapura 

The  Mahd-assapura-sutta ,  the  “greater  discourse  at  Assapura”,  explains  what  makes 
a  monk  a  true  “recluse”.  This  discourse  has  two  Chinese  parallels,  found  in  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  and  in  the  Eko tta rika - dga ma.2  A  few  lines  of  this  discourse  have  also 
been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.254 

mn  i  271  The  three  parallel  versions  agree  in  listing  the  qualities  that  make  monks  true  re¬ 
cluses,  although  with  some  differences  (see  table  4.10).  The  Mahd-assapura-sutta  be¬ 
gins  by  stipulating  a  sense  of  shame  and  fear  of  wrongdoing,255  a  quality  not  mentioned 
in  its  parallels.256  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  by  highlighting  the  need  to 


251  Manne  1995:  16  notes  that  especially  in  the  STlakkhandha-vagga  of  the  Digha-nikdya  a  full  treatment 
of  the  gradual  path  often  functions  as  a  “coup  de  grace  ...  in  the  Buddha’s  answer  to  the  challenges 
made  by  his  opponents”,  a  role  that  supports  the  impression  that  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  path  is 
usually  part  of  a  discourse  given  to  outsiders  or  new  converts,  not  to  disciples  in  higher  training. 

252  MA  201  at  T  I  769c28  speaks  of  a  “a  triple  shaking  of  the  three-thousand  great  thousand[-fold]  world 
elements”, 

253  The  parallels  are  MA  182  at  T  I  724c-725c  and  EA  49.8  at  T  II  801c-802b.  MA  182  and  EA  49.8  agree 
with  MN  39  on  the  location  where  the  discourse  was  spoken.  MA  182  has  the  title  “discourse  at  Horse 
City”, , HillS,  and  thus  agrees  with  MN  39,  although  without  qualifying  this  discourse  to  be  a  “greater” 
one.  A  counterpart  to  the  first  section  of  MN  39  can  be  found  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  Chinese 
Udana  collection.  T  212  at  T  IV  681a22.  Skilling  1997a:  339  notes  a  reference  to  a  version  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  discourse  by  the  title  dge  sbyong,  “recluse”,  found  in  an  uddana  preserved  in  Samathadeva’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  235b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  269a4. 

254  SHT  I  562  (p.  250,  identified  in  Schlingloff  1967:  422;  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  p.  176),  and  SHT  VI  1392  (p. 
113;  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  p.  204).  SHT  I  562  parallels  the  assumption  that  nothing  more  needs  to  be  done, 
found  at  MN  I  271,26;  SHT  VI  1392  parallels  the  instruction  to  purify  mental  conduct  at  MN  I  272,20; 
SHT  I  562  and  SHT  VI  1392  also  parallel  part  of  the  description  of  sense-restraint  at  MN  I  273,3.  For  a 
discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  274. 

255  MN  39  at  MN  I  271,22:  hirottappena  samannagata  bhavissamd  ti. 

256  Another  difference  is  that  while  in  MN  39  at  MN  I  271,13  and  MA  182  at  T  I  724c23  the  Buddha  ap¬ 
proaches  this  topic  directly  by  telling  the  monks  how  their  claim  to  being  a  recluse  will  not  be  in  vain 
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develop  pure  physical,  verbal,  and  mental  conduct,  as  well  as  pure  livelihood.  These 
four  qualities  recur  also  in  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel.257  The  next  quality  in  the 
Pali  version  is  the  need  to  develop  restraint  of  the  sense-doors,258  a  need  also  taken  into 
account  in  the  Chinese  versions. 


Table  4.10:  Qualities  of  a  True  Recluse  in  MN  39  and  its  Parallels 


MN  39 

MA  182 

EA  49.8 

sense  of  shame  (1) 

pure  bodily  conduct  (— >  2) 

sense-restraint  (— ►  6) 

pure  bodily  conduct  (2) 

pure  verbal  conduct  (— »  3) 

moderation  with  food  (— »  7) 

pure  verbal  conduct  (3) 

pure  mental  conduct  (— *•  4) 

wakefulness  (— >  8) 

pure  mental  conduct  (4) 
pure  livelihood  (5) 
sense-restraint  (6) 
moderation  with  food  (7) 
wakefulness  (8) 
clear  comprehension  (9) 
remove  5  hindrances  (10) 
attain  V1  jhana  (11) 
attain  2nd  jhana  (12) 
attain  3  rd  jhana  (13) 
attain  4th  jhana  (14) 
recollect  past  lives  (15) 
divine  eye  (16) 

pure  livelihood  (— »  5) 
sense-restraint  (— >  6) 
clear  comprehension  (— >  9) 
remove  5  hindrances  (— »  10) 
attain  4  jhanas  (— *  11-14) 
destroy  influxes  (— »  17) 

destroy  influxes  (— ►  17) 

destroy  influxes  (17) 

(A  1,7-8,  15-16) 

(A  1-5,  9-16) 

The  Maha-assapura-sutta  continues  by  turning  to  moderation  with  food.259  The  same  mn  i  273 
quality  recurs  only  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  which  compares  food  to  grease, 
used  to  treat  a  sore  or  to  smear  the  axle  of  a  chariot.260  The  same  image  recurs  in  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya  and  the  Chinese  Dirgha-agama  to  illustrate  moderation 
with  food.261  The  Maha-assapura-sutta  next  takes  up  the  development  of  wakefulness,262 
a  quality  found  only  in  its  Ekottarika-cigama  parallel.  The  Ekottarika-agama  version’s 


and  offerings  given  to  them  will  be  fruitful,  in  EA  49.8  at  T  II  801cl9  he  instead  differentiates  between 
two  types  of  recluse,  the  “practising  recluse”,  HTnTTT  and  the  “confirmed  recluse”,  (I  fol¬ 

low  the  indication  by  Hirakawa  1997:  1077  that  fflU  can  render  pratijna,  which  seems  to  fit  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  as  this  recluse  represents  an  arahant),  after  which  Ananda  requests  that  the  Buddha  gives 
further  explanations. 

MA  182  at  T  I  724c28.  For  a  discussion  of  the  reference  to  pure  mental  conduct  in  this  context  cf.  be¬ 
low  p.  427  note  173. 

258  MN  39  at  MN  I  273,3. 

259  MN  39  at  MN  I  273,22:  bhojane  mattannuno  bhavissama  (Se-MN  I  500,4:  mattahhu). 

260  EA  49.8  at  T  II  802al0. 

261  SN  35:198  at  SN  IV  177,1  and  DA  20  at  T  I  84c23;  cf.  also  EA  21.6  at  T  II  604a3+8,  Vism  32,16,  and 
the  Saundaranandakavya  14:1 1-12  in  Johnston  1928:  97,7.  A  counterpart  to  this  simile  can  be  found  in 
the  Jain  Viyahapannatti  7.1.23  in  Lalwani  1980:  15,14. 

262  MN  39  at  MN  I  273,35:  jagariyam  anuyutta  bhavissama  (Se-MN  I  500,18:  jagariyamanuyutta). 
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description  of  wakefulness  resembles  the  Majjhima-nikaya  instructions,  in  addition  to 
which  it  also  speaks  of  giving  attention  to  the  thirty-seven  requisites  to  awakening  ( bo - 
dhipakkhiya  dhammd )  by  day  and  by  night.263 

In  relation  to  this  difference,  it  could  be  noted  that,  although  the  various  mental  quali¬ 
ties  and  activities  subsumed  under  the  heading  of  ‘thirty-seven  requisites  to  awakening’ 
occur  frequently  in  the  discourses,  the  heading  itself  appears  to  belong  to  a  later  period.264 
mn  1 274  After  describing  the  development  of  wakefulness,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  turns 
to  the  practice  of  clear  comprehension  of  activities.265  This  practice  recurs  also  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  parallel,  but  is  absent  from  the  Ekottarika-dgama  account.266  The 
Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions  also  agree  that  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  retreat  into  seclusion,  followed  by  overcoming  the  five  hindrances  and  at¬ 
taining  the  four  jhanas,  a  progress  of  practice  not  taken  into  account  in  the  Ekottarika- 
dgama  version.  The  Pali  discourse  offers  a  set  of  illustrative  similes  for  each  hindrance 
and  for  each  of  the  jhanas,  similes  not  found  in  the  Chinese  parallels.267 

In  regard  to  the  considerable  difference  between  the  Ekottarika-dgama  presentation 
and  the  other  two  versions,  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  though  this  discourse  occurs 
among  the  elevens  of  the  Ekottarika-dgama,  it  presents  only  four  qualities  that  make 
up  a  true  recluse.  This  gives  the  impression  that  its  presentation  could  be  due  to  a  loss 
of  seven  qualities  from  an  earlier  list  of  eleven  qualities.268 


263  EA  49.8  at  T  II  802al6:  ,g/|f  H+titAA- 

264  Gethin  1992a:  14. 

265  MN  39  at  MN  I  274,13:  satisampajanhena  samannagata  bhavissama. 

266  MA  182  at  T  I  725b8: 

267  MN  39  at  MN  I  275,8.  Both  sets  of  similes  recur  as  part  of  the  standard  expositions  of  the  gradual  path 
in  nearly  every  discourse  of  the  STlakkhandha-vagga  of  the  Digha-nikdya :  DN  2  at  DN  I  71,30,  DN  3  at 
DN  I  100,6,  DN  4  at  DN  I  124,24,  DN  5  at  DN  I  147,8,  DN  6  at  DN  I  157,21,  DN  7  at  DN  I  159,16,  DN 
8  at  DN  I  172,26,  DN  9  at  DN  I  182,12,  DN  10  at  DN  I  207,15,  DN  11  at  DN  I  214,23,  DN  12  at  DN  I 
232,13,  and  DN  13  at  DN  I  250,29  (all  occurrences  abbreviated  except  for  DN  2).  While  the  similes  for 
the  jhanas,  recur  also  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  15,11  and  MN  119  at  MN  III  92,28,  the  similes  for  the  hin¬ 
drances  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya.  Yit  2004b:  262  note  461  highlights  that  MN 
39  refers  to  not  incurring  a  loss  of  wealth  not  only  in  relation  to  being  released  from  prison  (MN  I 
275,27),  but  also  in  relation  to  crossing  a  desert  (MN  I  276,5).  The  corresponding  set  of  similes  in  DN  2 
at  DN  I  72,17,  however,  only  mentions  loss  of  wealth  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  two  similes.  The 
set  of  similes  for  the  hindrances  has  a  counterpart  in  DA  20  at  T  I  85a25,  although  occurring  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sequence,  which  proceeds  from  release  from  servitude  (4lh  in  MN  39),  via  repayment  of  a  loan 
(1st  in  MN  39),  recovery  from  disease  (2nd  in  MN  39),  release  from  prison  (3rd  in  MN  39),  to  safely 
crossing  a  desert  with  wealth  (5th  in  MN  39).  Another  occurrence  can  be  found  in  T  21  at  T  I  265cl7, 
which  lists  repayment  of  a  loan  (1st  in  MN  39),  release  from  slavery  (4th  in  MN  39),  release  from  prison 
(3rd  in  MN  39),  recovery  from  disease  (2nd  in  MN  39),  and  safely  travelling  an  evil  path  with  wealth  (5th 
in  MN  39).  The  same  DA  20  at  T  I  85bl4  continues  with  the  four  jhdna  similes,  similes  also  found  in 
MA  81  at  T  I  555b20  and  MA  98  at  T  I  582c22.  For  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  jhdna  similes 
cf.  below  p.  674. 

268  Judging  from  the  overall  dynamics,  these  seven  missing  qualities  might  have  covered  the  development 
of  fourfold  purity  by  way  of  body,  speech,  mind,  and  livelihood,  the  practice  of  clear  comprehension  of 
activities,  the  removal  of  the  five  hindrances,  and  the  development  of  the  four  jhanas.  Although  this  re- 
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The  Pali  version  continues  at  this  point  with  recollection  of  past  lives  and  the  ability 
to  directly  perceive  the  passing  away  and  reappearing  of  beings  according  to  their  deeds, 
two  higher  knowledges  not  mentioned  in  its  two  Chinese  parallels.269  The  three  ver¬ 
sions  agree,  however,  on  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths  and  the  destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes  as  the  culmination  point  of  the  practice.270 

In  relation  to  this  difference,  it  would  seem  that,  since  the  two  higher  knowledges  are 
not  required  for  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  they  may  also  not  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  becoming  a  true  recluse.  Other  Pali  discourses  similarly  proceed  directly  from 
the  four  jhanas  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  without  bringing  in  the  other  two 
higher  knowledges.271  In  the  end,  it  is  the  third  of  these  higher  knowledges  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  versions  of  the  present  discourse,  definitely  turns  a  monk  into  a  true  recluse. 

The  Maha-assapura-sutta  employs  the  image  of  a  mountain  lake  to  illustrate  the 
destruction  of  the  influxes,  a  simile  not  found  in  the  two  parallel  versions.272  In  its  stead, 
the  Ekottarika-agamci  version  presents  a  stanza  spoken  by  the  Buddha,  according  to 
which  one  becomes  a  recluse  by  eradicating  evil  and  a  pure  Brahmin  by  leaving  behind 
all  delusion.273 

The  three  versions  conclude  by  giving  a  deeper  meaning  to  terms  like  “recluse”  and 
“Brahmin”,  explaining  them  to  stand  for  qualities  of  a  fully  awakened  one.274 


mains  entirely  hypothetical,  at  least  the  practice  of  clear  comprehension  of  bodily  activities  is  not  to¬ 
tally  absent  from  EA  49.8,  since  its  initial  exposition  of  the  two  types  of  recluse  at  T  II  801c21  charac¬ 
terizes  the  “practising  recluse”  as  one  who  undertakes  bodily  activities  -  such  as  going  and  coming, 
looking  up  and  down,  wearing  robes  and  bowl  -  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma,  a  description  similar 
to  the  standard  expositions  of  clear  comprehension  of  activities,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  10  at  MN  I  57,5  and  its 
parallel  MA  98  at  T  I  582b25. 

269  Demieville  1927:  284  remarks  that  out  of  the  three  higher  knowledges,  MA  182  mentions  only  the 
knowledge  that  is  properly  Buddhist,  “des  trois  vidya  est  seule  mentionee  celle  qui  est  proprement 
bouddhique”. 

270  MN  39  at  MN  I  279,20,  MA  182  at  T  I  725b26,  and  EA  49.8  at  T  II  802a22. 

271  Cf.,  e.g.,  MN  112  at  MN  III  36,14,  AN  4:198  at  AN  II  211,10,  AN  5:75  at  AN  III  93,4,  and  AN  5:76  at 
AN  III  100,14. 

272  MN  39  at  MN  I  279,32.  This  simile  recurs  in  DN  2  at  DN  I  84,13,  in  the  Chinese  parallel  DA  27  at  T  I 
109b9  (here  abbreviated,  to  be  supplied  with  the  full  version  found  at  T  I  86c8),  and  in  a  parallel  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu ,  Gnoli  1978a:  251,1 .  The  same  simile  occurs  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  22,4,  in 
which  case  the  simile  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  version  MA  207  at  T  I  783bl6. 

273  EA  49.8  at  T  II  802a29. 

274  MN  39  at  MN  I  280,9  gives  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  terms  “recluse”,  samana,  “Brahmin”,  brahmana , 

“one  who  has  been  washed”,  nahdtaka  (Be-MN  I  347,27  and  Se-MN  I  510,4:  nhataka ),  “one  who  has  at¬ 
tained  to  knowledge”,  vedagu,  “learned  one”,  sottiya,  “noble  one”,  ariya ,  and  arahant.  A  similar  listing 
can  be  found  in  AN  7:81  at  AN  IV  144,22,  several  of  these  terms  are  also  explained  on  their  own  in 
Dhp  265  and  Sn  3:6  at  Sn  520  (recluse),  Sn  3:6  at  Sn  519  (Brahmin),  Sn  3:6  at  Sn  521  (one  who  has 
been  washed),  and  Dhp  270  (noble  one).  MA  182  at  T  I  725c4  takes  up  the  terms  “recluse”,  />H, 
“Brahmin”,  JJygl,  “noble  one”,  g?,  and  “one  purified  [through]  bathing”,  EA  49.8  at  T  II  802b4 
mentions  “recluse”,  yf'FF,  “Brahmin”,  “warrior”,  “one  who  has  been  washed”, 

“awakened  one”,  f|,  and  “one  gone  beyond”,  fg /-p .  This  part  of  the  present  discourse  has  also  been 
preserved  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya ,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu 
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MN  I  281 


MN  I  283 


MN  40  Cula-assapura-sutta 

The  Cula-assapura-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  at  Assapura”,  explains  that  to  be  a 
true  recluse  does  not  depend  on  outer  observances,  but  requires  purification  of  the 
mind.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.215 

The  Cula-assapura-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  open  with  the  Buddha 
exhorting  the  monks  that  they  should  train  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  their  claim  to 
being  a  recluse  will  not  be  in  vain  and  offerings  given  to  them  will  be  fruitful.  Both 
versions  compare  the  presence  of  defiled  states  of  mind  in  a  recluse  to  a  sharp  weapon 
wrapped  in  a  robe.276  The  two  discourses  explain  that  someone  who  has  not  overcome 
mental  defilements  falls  short  of  being  a  recluse,  even  if  he  should  be  wearing  robes,  or 
observe  nudity,  have  matted  hair,  not  sit  down,  or  undertake  (presumably  ritual)  bath- 

•  277 

mg. 

According  to  the  Cula-assapura-sutta,  the  Buddha  wittily  pointed  out  that  if  such 
observances  were  in  themselves  productive  of  mental  purity,  one’s  friends  and  relatives 
would  make  one  undertake  them  right  after  birth.278  The  Madhyama-agama  version 
similarly  describes  how  one’s  friends  and  relatives  would  try  to  make  one  undertake 
such  observances,  without,  however,  specifying  that  they  would  do  so  right  after  one’s 
birth.279  Without  this  specification,  however,  the  illustration  loses  some  of  its  force. 

The  Cula-assapura-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  that  the  proper  way  to  true  recluse- 
ship  is  to  overcome  defiled  states  of  mind.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  stands  alone 
in  describing  how  joy  arises  in  a  monk  once  his  mind  is  free  from  defilements,  a  joy 


27b2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  63b  1 .  which  provides  definitions  for  the  terms  “recluse”,  dge  sbyong ,  “Brahmin”, 
brain  ze,  “noble  one”,  'phags  pa,  and  “one  who  has  been  washed”,  khrus  byed  pa  ba;  cf.  Abhidh-k  6:51 
in  Pradhan  1967:  369,9,  which  parallels  the  definition  of  a  recluse  in  MN  39  at  MN  I  280,12;  cf.  also  T 
1558  at  T  XXIX  128al4  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  279bl5.  Norman  1991/1993c:  276  and  278  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  historical  background  to  the  Buddhist  use  of  the  terms  nahataka  and  vedagii.  He  explains  that 
“in  its  brahmanical  sense  sndtaka  is  used  of  a  brahman  who  has  carried  out  the  ceremonial  bathing  at 
the  end  of  the  brahma-carin  stage  of  his  life.  The  Buddha  rejected  the  efficacy  of  ritual  bathing,  and 
used  the  term  metaphorically  [in  the  sense]  of  washing  away  evil  by  means  of  the  eightfold  path”.  “The 
word  vedagu,  which  in  its  brahmanical  sense  meant  one  who  had  gained  competence  in  the  Vedas,  was 
interpreted  as  one  who  had  gained  knowledge  of  release  from  samsara”. 

275  The  parallel  is  MA  183  at  T  I  725c-726c,  which  agrees  with  the  Pali  version  on  the  location  where  the 
discourse  was  given  and  on  its  title  (“discourse  at  Horse  City”,  J DUS),  although  without  qualifying 
this  discourse  as  a  “lesser”  one.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  MN  39,  a  reference  to  a  version  of  MN  40  by  the 
title  dge  sbyong ,  “recluse”,  can  be  found  in  an  uddana  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidhar- 
makosabhdsya  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  235b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  269a4  (noted  by  Skilling  1997a:  339). 

276  MN  40  at  MN  I  281,27  and  MA  183  at  T  I  726a6.  A  similar  usage  of  the  image  of  a  sword  in  its  sheath 
can  be  found  in  the  Jain  Isibhdsiydim  45.45  in  Schubring  1969:  551. 

277  Bronkhorst  1998b:  84  notes  that  some  of  these  are  practices  of  Brahmin  ascetics,  even  though  the  topic 
of  the  passage  is  the  samana.  Shiraishi  1996:  198  explains  that,  judging  from  “the  records  of  ascetics 
found  in  the  Buddhist  canon”,  “the  difference  between  the  vanaprastha  and  the  parivrajaka  might  not 
have  been  so  distinct”. 

278  MN  40  at  MN  I  282,14:  jdtam  eva. 

279  MA  183  at  T  I  726al8. 
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which  in  turn  leads  to  tranquillity  and  concentration.280  In  its  place,  the  Madhyama- 
dgcima  version  speaks  of  overcoming  the  five  hindrances,  based  on  having  developed 
pure  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  conduct.281 

Both  versions  next  turn  to  the  development  of  the  four  brahmaviharas  as  a  boundless 
radiation  in  all  directions.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  follows  this  with  a  reflection 
aimed  at  the  development  of  insight,282  whereby  the  influxes  will  be  destroyed  and  full 
liberation  will  be  achieved.  This  reflection  is  not  found  in  the  Cula-assapura-sutta. 

According  to  both  discourses,  the  Buddha  delivered  the  simile  of  a  delightful  pond  in 
which  a  thirsty  and  tired  man  can  quench  his  thirst  and  take  a  bath,  no  matter  from 
which  of  the  four  directions  he  approaches  the  pond.283  Similarly,  regardless  of  which 
of  the  four  social  classes  a  man  may  belong  to,  if  he  goes  forth,  develops  the  brahmavi¬ 
haras,  and  achieves  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  he  becomes  a  true  recluse. 

The  Pali  version  introduces  a  finer  distinction  at  this  point,  since  it  reckons  one  who  mn  i  284 
has  gone  forth  and  achieved  tranquillity  of  the  mind  as  one  who  practises  the  proper 
way  of  a  true  recluse,284  but  once  the  influxes  are  destroyed,  such  a  one  is  a  true  re¬ 
cluse.285  This  distinction  is  not  found  in  the  Chinese  version.  The  Pali  version  thus  ex¬ 
plicitly  reckons  the  achievement  of  internal  tranquillity  through  developing  the  brah¬ 
maviharas,  as  the  proper  way  to  true  recluse-ship.  In  this  way  the  brahmaviharas,  al¬ 
though  not  yet  constituting  the  consummation  of  recluse-ship,  figure  in  the  Pali  version 
more  explicitly  as  an  important  factor  leading  up  to  the  final  goal. 

While  the  Cula-assapura-sutta  concludes  at  this  point,  the  Madhyama-agama  dis¬ 
course  continues  by  defining  the  four  terms  “recluse”,  “Brahmin”,  “noble  one”  and 
“one  purified  through  bathing”,  similar  to  the  final  part  of  the  Madhyama-agama  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Mahd-assapura-sutta .286 


280  MN  40  at  MN  I  283,23:  pamujjam  jayati,  pamuditassa  piti  jayati,  pitimanassa  kayo  passambhati,  pas- 
saddhakayo  sukham  vedeti,  sukhino  cittam  samadhiyati  (Be-MN  I  352,1:  pamojjam). 

281  MA  183  at  T  I  726bl9. 

282  MA  183  at  T  I  726b27:  “there  is  what  exists,  there  is  what  is  gross,  there  is  what  is  subtle,  and  there  is  a 

going  beyond  and  an  escape  from  perception”,  WS,  TTxK  (adopting  the  T:.  ft, 

and  0f§  variant  which  adds  jffl  at  the  beginning).  This  appears  to  correspond  to  a  passage  found  in  MN 
7  at  MN  I  38,31:  atthi  idain,  atthi  hinam,  atthi  pamtam,  atthi  imassa  sahnagatassa  uttarim  nissaranam, 
cf.  also  above  p.  55  note  147. 

283  MN  40  at  MN  I  283,36  and  MA  183  at  T  I  726c2.  MN  12  at  MN  I  76,27  uses  this  image  (although  with¬ 
out  relating  it  to  the  four  directions)  to  illustrate  the  path  to  Nirvana. 

284  MN  40  at  MN  I  284,13:  samanasamJcipatipadam  patipanno  (Be-MN  I  352,25:  samanasamicippatipa- 
dam). 

285  MN  40  at  MN  I  284,22:  asavanam  khaya  samano  hoti. 

286  MA  183  at  T  I  726cl3,  corresponding  to  the  explanation  of  the  same  four  terms  found  in  MA  182  at  T  I 
725c4  (cf.  above  p.  259  note  274). 
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MN  41  Saleyyaka-sutta  &  MN  42  Verarijaka-sutta 

The  Scileyyaka-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  those  from  Sala”,  and  the  Verarijaka-sutta,  the 
“discourse  to  those  from  Veranja”,  are  two  versions  of  the  same  discourse,  addressed 
to  the  Brahmins  of  Sala  and  Veranja  respectively.  These  two  discourses  have  their 
counterpart  in  two  consecutive  discourses  in  the  Samyukta-agama .' 

A  minor  difference  between  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  is  that  the  Saleyyaka-sut¬ 
ta  and  the  Veranjaka-sutta  begin  by  describing  in  detail  the  favourable  report  about  the 
recluse  Gotama  heard  by  the  Brahmins  of  Sala  or  by  the  Brahmins  of  Veranja  that  mo¬ 
tivated  them  to  visit  the  Buddha,  while  the  Chinese  versions  simply  mention  that  the 
Brahmins  had  come  to  know  about  the  Buddha’s  presence  and  so  went  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

The  Pali  versions  also  report  that  on  coming  into  the  Buddha’s  presence  some  Brah¬ 
mins  expressed  more  respect  than  others,  while  some  silently  sat  down  at  one  side.1 2  The 
Chinese  versions  do  not  mention  such  differences. 

The  four  discourses  agree  that  the  Brahmins  asked  the  Buddha  what  causes  rebirth  in 
hell  and  in  heaven.  The  Buddha  replied  that  conduct  not  in  accordance  with  the  Dhar- 
ma  results  in  rebirth  in  hell,  whereas  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma  leads  to  a 
heavenly  rebirth.3  On  being  requested  by  the  Brahmins  to  explain  both  types  of  con¬ 
duct,4  the  Buddha  expounded  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  actions  and  their  ten 
wholesome  counterparts. 


1  The  parallels  are  SA  1042  and  SA  1043  at  T  II  272c-273b.  Both  are  located  in  the  country  of  Kosala, 

thereby  agreeing  with  MN  41  on  the  location,  while  MN  42  takes  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl. 
Akanuma  1929/1990:  93  employs  the  location  of  the  discourse,  as  a  tentative  title  for  SA  1042 

and  SA  1043.  A  translation  of  SA  1042,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  study,  can  be  found  in 
Analayo  2006g. 

2  MN  41  at  MN  I  285,18  and  MN  42  at  MN  I  290,29.  The  Brahmins  from  Veranja  as  a  group  do  not  seem 
to  take  part  in  any  other  discourse  in  the  Pali  Nikayas,  although  a  single  Brahmin  from  Veranja  occurs  in 
AN  8:11  at  AN  IV  172,17  (=  Vin  III  1,7).  The  Brahmins  from  Sala  recur  in  MN  60  at  MN  I  400,29,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Buddha  delivered  a  detailed  examination  of  various  types  of  view  to  them.  Although 
MN  60  does  not  stand  in  an  explicit  temporal  relation  to  MN  41.  the  relatively  more  basic  exposition 
given  to  these  Brahmins  in  MN  41  gives  the  impression  as  if  the  present  discourse  could  be  reporting  the 
earlier  of  these  two  meetings  between  the  Brahmins  from  Sala  and  the  Buddha. 

3  A  difference  is  that  while  in  MN  41  at  MN  I  285,26  and  MN  42  at  MN  I  291,6  the  Brahmins  present  their 
inquiry  about  rebirth  in  hell  and  heaven  as  a  single  question,  in  SA  1042  at  T  II  272c22+29  and  SA  1043 
at  T  II  273b6  (where  the  second  question  is  abbreviated)  they  first  ask  about  rebirth  in  hell.  After  having 
received  a  reply  to  their  inquiry  about  rebirth  in  hell,  they  ask  about  rebirth  in  heaven. 

4  A  minor  difference  is  that  while  according  to  MN  41  at  MN  I  286,1  and  MN  42  at  MN  I  291,16  the  Brah¬ 
mins  indicate  that  they  have  been  unable  to  grasp  in  detail  what  the  Buddha  had  stated  in  brief,  so  that  it 
would  be  good  if  the  Buddha  were  to  elaborate,  according  to  SA  1042  at  T  II  272c25  and  T  II  273a3  they 
simply  ask  him  to  explain  the  two  types  of  conduct  (in  SA  1043  this  passage  is  abbreviated). 


MN  1 285 
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mn  1 286  The  Pali  versions  stand  alone  in  introducing  this  exposition  of  the  ten  unwholesome 
courses  of  action  by  distinguishing  them  into  three  bodily,  four  verbal,  and  three  men¬ 
tal  types  of  conduct.1 

Another  difference  is  that  the  Chinese  versions  simply  enumerate  the  ten  unwhole¬ 
some  courses  of  action,  whereas  the  Pali  versions  offer  a  detailed  exposition  of  each  of 
the  ten  course  of  action  (see  table  5.1).5  6  When  evaluating  this  difference,  it  seems  that 
such  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  ten  courses  of  action  would  fit  the  present  context  well. 
Since  the  Brahmins  were  requesting  practical  instructions  about  the  path  to  heaven  and 
hell,  it  would  have  been  opportune  to  explain  to  them  in  detail  what  the  ten  courses  of 
action  refer  to. 

Table  5.1:  Progression  of  Topics  in  MN  41  &  MN  42  and  their  Parallels 


MN  41  &  MN  42 

SA  1042  &  SA  1043 

good  report  about  Buddha  (1) 

Brahmins  visit  Buddha  (2) 

inquiry  about  rebirth  in  heaven  and  hell  (3) 

brief  reply  on  conduct  (4) 

3-fold  analysis  of  unwholesome  conduct  (5) 
10  unwholesome  actions  in  detail  (6) 

3-fold  analysis  of  wholesome  conduct  (7) 

10  wholesome  actions  in  detail  (8) 
rebirth  in  good  family  (9) 
rebirth  in  sense- sphere  heaven  (10) 
rebirth  in  Brahma  world  (1 1) 
rebirth  in  Pure  Abodes  (12) 
rebirth  in  immaterial  realms  (13) 
destruction  of  influxes  (14) 

Brahmins  visit  Buddha  (— »  2) 
inquiry  about  rebirth  in  hell  (— *  3) 
brief  reply  on  conduct  (— >  4) 

10  unwholesome  actions  in  brief  (— »  6?) 
inquiry  about  rebirth  in  heaven  (— ►  3) 
brief  reply  on  conduct  (— >  4) 

10  wholesome  actions  in  brief  (— >  8?) 
rebirth  in  good  family  (—>  9) 
rebirth  in  sense-sphere  heaven  (— »  10) 
rebirth  in  Brahma  world  (—>11) 
rebirth  in  Pure  Abodes  (— »  12) 

4  j harms 

4  brahmaviharas,  4  immaterial  spheres  (— >  13?) 

3  lower  stages  of  awakening,  5  supernormal 
knowledges,  destruction  of  influxes  (— *  14) 

(4  1,  5,  7) 

mn  1 289  The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  in  indicating  that  someone  who  observes  such 
conduct  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma  may  expect  his  aspiration  to  rebirth  in  a  good 
family  or  in  one  of  the  various  heavenly  realms  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Pali  versions  apply 
this  prospective  not  only  to  rebirth  in  good  families  and  rebirth  in  celestial  realms  of 
the  sense-sphere,  but  also  to: 

rebirth  in  the  Brahma  realms, 7 


5  MN  41  at  MN  I  286,10. 

6  This  detailed  treatment  recurs  in  MN  114  at  MN  III  46,24  and  in  AN  10:176  at  AN  V  264,12.  While  MN 
114  does  not  appear  to  have  a  Chinese  counterpart,  the  parallel  to  AN  10:176,  SA  1039  at  T  II  271b20, 
offers  a  similar  detailed  exposition  of  the  ten  courses  of  action.  On  the  expression  malagunaparikkhitta 
(Be-MN  I  355,21  and  Se-MN  I  521,10:  malagulaparikkhitta),  found  in  the  description  of  the  third  type  of 
bodily  misconduct  in  MN  41  at  MN  I  286,21,  cf.  Silk  2007a:  7. 

7  A  noteworthy  aspect  of  this  exposition  is  that,  while  proceeding  through  the  Brahma  realms,  MN  41  at 
MN  I  289,17  (this  part  is  abbreviated  in  MN  42)  at  first  refers  to  Brahma's  retinue,  the  brahmakayika 
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rebirth  in  the  Pure  Abodes, 
rebirth  in  the  immaterial  realms, 
the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 

The  Chinese  versions  work  through  a  similar  range  of  possible  rebirths,  although 
they  differ  in  as  much  as  they  give  additional  details  on  what  is  required  for  each  kind 
of  rebirth.  While  they  agree  with  the  Pali  versions  that  rebirth  in  good  families  requires 
conduct  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma,  for  rebirth  in  the  different  celestial  realms  of 
the  sense-sphere  they  additionally  speak  of  practising  pure  morality.8  Although  pure 
morality  is  to  some  extent  already  implicit  in  the  stipulation  to  observe  conduct  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Dharma,  this  additional  qualification  highlights  that  a  celestial  re¬ 
birth  requires  higher  ethical  standards  than  rebirth  in  a  human  family  of  good  standing. 

For  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  realms,  the  Chinese  versions  stipulate  conduct  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Dharma,  pure  morality,  and  freedom  from  sensual  desires.9  This  addi¬ 
tional  stipulation  regarding  freedom  from  sensual  desires  goes  beyond  the  absence  of 
covetousness  mentioned  as  part  of  the  ten  wholesome  courses  of  action  and  thus  high¬ 
lights  the  qualitative  difference  between  rebirth  in  the  celestial  realms  of  the  sense- 
sphere  and  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  realms.10 


devas',  then  refers  to  the  realm  corresponding  to  the  second  jhdna  under  a  single  title,  the  dbhd  devas', 
then  lists  three  sub-realms  corresponding  to  the  second  jhdna,  the  parittabhd,  appamdndbhd,  and  abhas- 
sara  devas',  then  refers  to  the  realm  corresponding  to  the  third  jhdna  under  a  single  title,  the  subha  devas', 
again  followed  by  listing  the  three  corresponding  sub-realms,  the  parittasubha,  appamanasubha,  and  su- 
bhakinna  devas  (the  subha  devas  are  absent  from  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  editions  of  MN  41  and  MN 
42,  Be-MN  I  359,29  and  Be-MN  I  364,27  as  well  as  Se-MN  I  526,17  and  Se-MN  I  533,20;  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  of  the  realms  of  Buddhist  cosmology  to  mental  experiences  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Gethin 
1997a).  Unfortunately,  in  the  Chinese  versions  this  whole  part  is  abbreviated,  making  a  comparison  im¬ 
possible.  The  same  type  of  listing  recurs  in  MN  120  at  MN  III  102,26+31  and  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak 
1965:  471,5  or  in  Senart  1890:  348,19  (although  without  including  the  parittasubha  devas,  which  are, 
however,  mentioned  in  another  listing  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1965:  487,7  or  in  Senart  1890:  360,19). 
The  pattern  found  in  MN  41  reminds  of  a  tendency  in  Jain  literature,  described  by  Bruhn  1983:  59  as  in¬ 
volving  a  “multiplication  of  segments  in  cosmography"’,  where  the  "emphasis  is  on  series-cum-subseries 
(subdivision  as  a  form-element)  rather  than  on  long  and  coherent  series”.  Nattier  2009:  101  explains  that 
the  “complex  cosmological  vision”  reflected  in  Buddhist  texts  “was  clearly  not  formulated  all  at  once”; 
whereas  the  sources  reflect  an  "early  standardization  of  the  list  of  kamadhatu  heavens'Y’the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  heavens  belonging  to  the  riipadhatu ”  (p.  105);  cf.  also  Masson  1942:  22-26. 

8  SA  1042  at  T  II  273al  1:  iA/flT.  In  a  similar  vein,  according  to  the  Karmavibhahga  in  Kudo  2004:  76,12 
or  in  Levi  1932a:  47,10,  to  undertake  the  ten  wholesome  courses  of  action  “well  [yet]  weakly”,  subhdvita 
mandabhavitas  ca,  is  the  condition  for  rebirth  as  a  human,  whereas  rebirth  in  a  sensual  heavenly  world 
requires  having  undertaken  the  same  ten  courses  of  action  in  a  way  that  is  “well  completed”,  susamapta, 
a  difference  that  also  highlights  the  higher  ethical  standards  required  for  such  rebirth.  The  Sravakabhumi 
also  stipulates  purified  moral  conduct  for  rebirth  in  the  heavenly  spheres  of  the  sensual  realm,  cf.  Shukla 
1973:  62,12  or  SSG  1998:  96,19  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  406a27. 

9  SA  1042  at  T  II  273al3:  “keeping  morality  fully  pure  and  separating  the  mind  from  craving  and  sensual 

desire”,  /'# ,  'DiltSSt 

10  In  a  similar  vein,  DN  33  at  DN  III  260,1  and  AN  8:35  at  AN  IV  241,7  indicate  that  for  rebirth  in  the  Brah¬ 
ma  world,  morality  (sfla)  and  freedom  from  sensuality  (vTtardga)  are  required,  as  does  the  Srdvakabhu- 
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Having  described  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  realms  up  to  the  highest  realm  of  the  Pure 
Abodes,  the  Chinese  versions  indicate  that  the  same  conditions  (namely  conduct  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Dharma,  moral  purity,  and  freedom  from  sensual  desires)  also  serve 
as  conditions  for  attaining  the  four  jhanas  in  one’s  present  life.  In  this  way,  according 
to  their  presentation  the  Buddha  led  the  discussion  from  the  otherworldly  benefits, 
about  which  his  Brahmin  visitors  had  inquired,  to  the  benefits  that  can  be  achieved  in 
the  present  life. 

The  Chinese  versions  continue  by  indicating  that  the  same  conditions  also  serve  as  a 
basis  for  developing: 

the  four  brahmaviharas, 
the  four  immaterial  attainments, 
the  three  lower  stages  of  awakening, 
supernormal  powers, 
the  divine  ear, 
telepathic  knowledge, 
recollection  of  past  lives, 
the  divine  eye, 

the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 

Only  the  last  of  these,  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  is  mentioned  in  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sions. 

mn  i  290  The  Pali  versions  conclude  with  the  Brahmins  taking  refuge  and  declaring  them¬ 
selves  to  be  lay  followers  for  life.  The  Chinese  versions,  however,  report  only  that  the 
Brahmins  rejoiced  in  the  Buddha’s  exposition,  not  that  they  became  lay  followers. 

Looking  back  on  the  Saleyyaka-sutta  and  the  Verahjaka-sutta,  these  two  discourses 
are  so  similar  that  the  question  could  be  asked  if  they  go  back  to  a  single  original.  That 
is,  was  the  same  discourse  delivered  twice,  or  was  it  delivered  only  once  and  some 
confusion  about  the  name  of  its  auditors  led  to  a  doubling  of  the  discourse? 

The  differences  between  these  two,  as  well  as  the  differences  between  their  Chinese 
parallels,  are  of  a  rather  minor  nature.  While  the  two  Pali  versions  are  situated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  the  two  Chinese  versions  even  share  the  same  location.  Except  for  the 
names  of  the  Brahmins,  the  two  Pali  versions  differ  from  each  other  only  in  that  one  of 
them  mentions  the  number  of  monks  present,  while  the  other  does  not  record  their  num¬ 
ber.11  The  two  Chinese  versions  are  also  nearly  identical,  as  they  differ  from  each  other 


mi,  cf.  Shukla  1973:  62,16  or  SSG  1998:  98,3  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  406a29.  The  Karmavibhanga  in  Ku¬ 
do  2004:  78,7  and  79,5  or  in  Levi  1932a:  47,17  does  not  mention  the  need  for  freedom  from  sensuality 
for  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  worlds,  but  only  speaks  of  undertaking  the  ten  courses  of  action  to  a  degree 
superior  to  the  degree  required  for  rebirth  in  a  sensual  heavenly  world.  The  Dharmaskandha,  fragment 
4737  folio  14r9  in  Dietz  1984:  62,20  and  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  512c22,  also  stipulates  the  need  for  absorp¬ 
tion  attainment. 

11  MN  41  at  MN  I  285,2:  mahata  bhikkhusanghena  saddhim ,  a  specification  not  made  in  MN  42.  Another 
minor  difference  is  a  matter  of  formulation,  where  the  introductory  part  of  the  exposition  of  the  ten 
types  of  action  in  MN  41  at  MN  I  286,10  reads  adhammacariya  visamacariyd  hod,  while  the  corre- 
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only  in  the  way  they  describe  how  the  Brahmins  (which  also  have  different  names) 
came  to  the  Buddha’s  presence.12 

A  relatively  clear  instance  of  a  doubling  of  discourses  can  be  found  in  the  Madhya- 
ma-agama,  which  has  preserved  two  parallels  to  the  Vanapattha-sutta.13  These  two 
Madhyama-agama  discourses  are  so  similar  to  each  other  that  they  do  seem  to  go  back 
to  what  originally  was  only  a  single  discourse,  an  impression  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  only  a  single  Pali  counterpart. 

Another  instance  of  doubling  of  discourses  can  be  found  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya, 
which  records  two  instances  in  which  Ananda  received  instructions  on  mindfulness  of 
breathing.14  These  two  discourses  are  identical  in  content  and  differ  only  on  whether 
the  Buddha  gave  these  instructions  after  an  inquiry  by  Ananda  or  without  his  prompt¬ 
ing.  Of  these  two  discourses,  only  the  one  in  which  Ananda  inquired  about  the  subject 
of  mindfulness  of  breathing  has  a  counterpart  in  the  Samyukta-agama.15 

Since  according  to  the  traditional  account  Ananda  had  such  mental  retention  that  he 
had  memorized  all  the  discourses  spoken  by  the  Buddha,16  it  seems  improbable  that  he 
would  be  depicted  as  needing  to  be  given  the  same  instruction  again,  or  else  that  the 
Buddha  would  have  forgotten  that  he  had  already  taught  Ananda  on  this  subject. 

That  is,  the  more  probable  account  appears  to  be  given  in  the  Samyukta-agama  ver¬ 
sion,  according  to  which  Ananda  received  this  particular  instruction  only  once.  If  this 


sponding  part  in  MN  42  at  MN  I  291,25  reads  adhammacari  visamacarT  hoti,  i.e.,  MN  41  speaks  of 
“conduct”,  while  MN  42  of  “one  who  undertakes  conduct”. 

12  SA  1042  at  T  II  272c21  simply  mentions  that  the  Brahmins  approached  the  place  where  the  Buddha  was 
staying,  whereas  SA  1043  at  T  II  273b2  describes  how  they  travelled  by  vehicle  until  they  reached  the 
vicinity  of  the  Buddha’s  place  of  residence,  where  they  got  down  and  proceeded  on  foot.  This  passage 
in  SA  1043  thus  parallels  a  standard  pericope  used  also  in  other  Pali  discourses  to  depict  how  someone 
approaches  the  Buddha  by  vehicle,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  89  at  MN  II  1 19,13. 

13  MN  17  at  MN  I  104-108,  which  has  two  consecutive  Chinese  parallels:  MA  107  and  MA  108  at  T  I 
596c-598b,  cf.  above  page  132. 

14  SN  54:13-14  at  SN  V  328-334. 

15  SA  810  at  Til  208a-c. 

16  Ananda"  s  recital  of  the  discourses  from  memory  is  recorded  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T 

XXII  968bl5,  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  XXII  491c2,  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya ,  T  1421  at 
T  XXII  191al9,  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  407a3,  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vina¬ 
ya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  449a20,  and  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  II  287,12  (for  translations  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  T  1428,  T  1425,  T  1421,  T  1435,  and  Vin  cf.  Anuruddha  2008:  68,  26,  75,  47,  and  7).  Cf.  also 
Th  1024,  where  Ananda  proclaims  to  have  mastered  eighty-four- thousand  teachings,  caturasTti  sahassa- 
ni  ye  me  dhamma  pavattino  (counterparts  to  this  statement,  noted  by  Lamotte  1958/1988:  148,  are:  T 
1425  at  T  XXII  491c23  and  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  385cl  1 ;  cf.  also  the  Avadanasataka,  Speyer  1909/1970: 
155,7  or  Vaidya  1958a:  242,24).  According  to  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  24,32,  the  Buddha  had  designated  Anan¬ 
da  as  outstanding  for  his  learnedness  and  memory,  etad  aggam  mama  sdvakanam  bhikkhunam  bahussu- 
tanam  ...  satimantanam,  yadidam  cmando,  qualities  of  Ananda  similarly  highlighted  in  its  counterpart 
EA  4.7  at  T  II  558a26:  bff'IBTlSji  cf-  also  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  396,18  or  Vaid¬ 

ya  1999:  253,31.  According  to  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  54,18,  his  eminency  in  remember¬ 
ing  had  already  been  predicted  before  he  went  forth,  anena  kumdrena  srutidharandm  agrena  bhavitav- 
yam  iti,  an  ability  to  which  he  had  aspired  in  a  former  life,  cf.  Gnoli  1978a:  66,15,  and  67,14. 
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should  indeed  be  the  original  version,  then  the  two  discourses  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya 
would  be  a  doubling  of  what  should  be  considered  a  single  instance. 

Another  such  case  can  be  found  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  where  Ananda  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  inquired  after  the  significance  of  “becoming”  ( bhava ),  and  the  Buddha  replied  by 
delivering  two  nearly  identical  discourses.17  Here,  too,  once  Ananda  had  received  a  re¬ 
ply  to  such  an  inquiry,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  him  to  ask  the  same  question 
a  second  time,  so  that  that  these  two  discourses  might  also  go  back  to  a  single  occasion. 

In  the  case  of  the  Saleyyoka-sutta  and  the  Veranjaka-sutta,  however,  the  Samyukta- 
agama  agrees  in  presenting  this  exposition  by  the  Buddha  in  a  pair-wise  fashion.  Hence 
the  evidence  that  can  be  gathered  through  a  comparative  study  would  rather  suggest 
that  the  Saleyyaka-sutta  and  the  Veranjaka-sutta,  as  well  as  their  two  Chinese  parallels, 
might  go  back  to  two  individual  occasions.  After  all,  an  exposition  of  the  ways  leading 
to  heaven  and  hell  must  have  been  a  topic  of  such  common  interest  in  ancient  India  that 
it  would  not  be  extraordinary  for  different  Brahmins  to  pose  the  same  question  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  teacher  like  the  Buddha.18 


MN  43  Mahavedalla-sutta 

The  Mahavedalla-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  of  the  question-and-answer  type”,  re¬ 
cords  a  discussion  on  various  topics  between  Mahakotthita  and  Sariputta.  This  dis¬ 
course  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dgama .'9  Several  sections  of  this  discourse  have 
also  been  preserved  as  discourse  quotations  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhi- 
dharmakosabhdsya,  extant  in  Tibetan.20 

mn  1 292  The  Mahavedalla-sutta  begins  by  describing  that  Mahakotthita  visited  Sariputta  and 
asked  him  a  series  of  questions.  The  Tibetan  version  agrees  with  the  Pali  account  in  this 
respect,21  whereas  according  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  it  was  rather  Sariputta 
who  asked  questions  of  Mahakotthita.22  The  Mahavedalla-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dga- 


17  AN  3:76-77  at  AN  I  223-224,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  that  AN  3:76  at  AN  I  223,23  reads  vin- 
nanam  patitthitam,  whereas  AN  3:77  at  AN  I  224,17  reads  cetana  patitthita  patthand  patitthita. 

18  Cf.,  e.g.,  AN  2:2:7  at  AN  I  56,16,  which  reports  that  the  Brahmin  Janussoni  similarly  inquired  after  the 
causes  for  rebirth  in  hell  or  in  heaven. 

19  The  parallel  is  MA  211  at  T  I  790b-792b  and  has  the  title  “Mahakotthita’ s  discourse”,  cf. 

also  Abhidh-k-t,  which  similarly  gives  the  title  of  the  discourse  as  gsus  po  che’i  mdo,  “Mahakotthita’ s 
discourse”,  e.g.,  at  D  (4094)  mngonpa,  nyu  81a4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  127a3.  MA  211  has  been  studied  and 
translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  73,  104-105,  145-146,  205,  and  258-268.  While  MN  43  takes  place 
at  Jeta’s  Grove  by  SavatthI,  MA  211  has  the  Squirrels'  Feeding  Ground  by  Rajagaha  as  its  location. 
Akanuma  1929/1990:  165  lists  SA  251  at  T  II  60b-c  as  another  parallel.  Yet,  similar  to  the  discourses 
SN  22:127-132  at  SN  III  172-174,  SA  251  only  reports  that  Mahakotthita  asked  Sariputta  about  the  im¬ 
plications  of  ignorance  and  its  opposite,  not  on  a  whole  range  of  different  topics  as  in  MN  43.  Thus  SA 
251  is  not  a  parallel  to  MN  43. 

20  Cf.  below  notes  24,  31,  and  45. 

21  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  81a4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  127a4. 

22  MN  43  at  MN  I  292,7  and  MA  21 1  at  T  I  790bl3;  cf.  in  more  detail  Analayo  2007i:  29-32. 
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mci  parallel  also  differ  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  ensuing  discussion.  Although  both 
versions  record  a  similar  number  of  questions,  several  of  these  questions  differ  in  con¬ 
tent  (see  below  table  5.2).23 

Table  5.2:  Main  Topics  Examined  in  MN  43  and  MA  21 1 


MN  43 _ 

wisdom  (1) 
consciousness  (2) 
feeling  (3) 
perception  (4) 
mind-consciousness  (5) 
right  view  (6) 
becoming  (7) 

1st  j liana  (8) 

5  faculties  (9) 
cessation  (10) 

deliverance  of  the  mind  (11) 


MA  211 _ 

wholesome  and  unwholesome 

wisdom  (— ►  1) 

consciousness  (— ►  2) 

right  view  (— *  6) 

becoming  (— >  7) 

feeling  (— ►  3) 

counterpart  to  cessation 

5  faculties  (— ►  9) 

cessation  (— *  10) 

deliverance  of  the  mind  (— »  1 1 ) 

(4  4-5,  8) _ __ 


In  regard  to  some  of  these  questions,  an  exchange  between  the  versions  of  the  present 
discourse  and  the  versions  of  the  Culavedalla-sutta  appears  to  have  taken  place,  since 
some  topics  taken  up  in  the  Chinese  parallel  to  the  Culavedalla-sutta  occur  in  the  Pali 
Mahavedalla-sutta,  just  as  some  topics  treated  in  the  Chinese  parallel  to  the  Mahdve- 
dalla-sutta  form  part  of  the  Pali  Culavedalla-sutta. 

The  two  discourses  also  exchange  places  within  the  respective  collections  as  well  as 
exchanging  the  geographical  locations  where  they  took  place.  Thus,  while  the  Mahdve- 
dalla-sutta  precedes  the  Culavedalla-sutta  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya ,  the  Chinese  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Mahavedalla-sutta  follows  the  Chinese  parallel  to  the  Culavedalla-sutta  in 
the  Madhyama-dgama.  While  the  Mahavedalla-sutta  takes  place  at  SavatthI  and  the 
Culavedalla-sutta  takes  place  at  Rajagaha,  the  Chinese  parallel  to  the  Mahavedalla- 
sutta  takes  place  at  Rajagaha  and  the  Chinese  parallel  to  the  Culavedalla-sutta  takes 
place  at  SavatthI.  Perhaps  due  to  the  relatively  similar  nature  of  these  two  discourses, 
an  exchange  of  material  between  the  two  could  easily  happen  during  the  process  of 
transmission. 

The  first  topic  taken  up  for  discussion  in  the  Mahavedalla-sutta  is  wisdom.  In  agree¬ 
ment  with  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel,  the  Mahavedalla-sutta  defines  wisdom  to  be 
insight  into  the  four  noble  truths.24  The  Tibetan  version,  however,  defines  wisdom  in 


23  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  259  counts  thirty-two  questions  in  each  version,  out  of  which  only  seventeen  are 
common  to  both. 

24  MA  211  at  T  I  790bl6  precedes  this  with  a  question  and  answer  exchange  on  the  nature  of  what  is  whole¬ 
some  and  what  is  unwholesome.  Two  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  parallel  the  present  section:  D 
(4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  95a3  or  Q  (5595)  thu  143b8  parallels  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  and 
consciousness,  leading  up  to  the  definition  of  consciousness  in  MN  43  at  MN  I  292,25;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k 
9  in  Lee  2005:  134, 1  or  Pradhan  1967:  473,23,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  157b20 
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terms  of  knowing  as  it  really  is  what  is  wholesome  and  what  is  unwholesome,  as  well 
as  knowing  dependent  arising  as  it  really  is.25 

The  Mahavedalla-sutta  next  turns  to  the  nature  of  consciousness.  The  Pali  discourse 
defines  consciousness  as  the  act  of  cognising  the  three  types  of  feeling,26  while  the  Chi¬ 
nese  account  and  the  Tibetan  version  speak  instead  of  cognising  the  six  sense  objects.27 

Still  another  perspective  on  the  same  matter  can  be  found  in  a  discourse  in  the  Sam- 
yutta-nikaya,  which  defines  consciousness  in  terms  of  cognising  different  tastes,  while 
its  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-agama  defines  consciousness  in  terms  of  cognising  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  six  senses.28  In  each  of  these  two  instances,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions  are  closer  to  the  standard  presentation  of  consciousness  by  way  of  the  six  sense- 
bases,  while  the  Pali  versions  offer  complementary  perspectives  on  consciousness,  de¬ 
fining  its  function  with  the  help  of  different  examples  by  way  of  feeling  or  taste. 

The  Mahavedalla-sutta  and  its  two  parallels  agree  that  wisdom  and  consciousness 
are  conjoined  states,  since  to  (wisely)  know  is  to  cognise.  The  Pali  version  stands  alone 
in  explaining  that  the  difference  between  wisdom  and  consciousness  is  that  wisdom 
should  be  developed,  while  consciousness  should  be  understood.29 
mn  1 293  The  Mahavedalla-sutta  next  inquires  into  the  nature  of  feeling,  explaining  that  feel¬ 
ings  “feel”,30  followed  by  listing  the  three  types  of  feeling  (pleasant,  painful,  and  neu¬ 
tral).  The  same  topic  occurs  at  a  later  point  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  version,  which, 
however,  does  not  explain  that  feelings  “feel”.  Instead,  it  introduces  its  listing  of  the 
three  types  of  feeling  by  inquiring  how  many  feelings  can  be  found,  followed  by  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  three  feelings  arise  in  dependence  on  contact.’1 


and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  308cl9.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  81a3  or  Q  (5595)  thu  127a3  parallels  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  nature  of  wisdom  and  consciousness  in  MN  43  at  MN  I  292,32;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  9  in  Lee 
2005:  66,7  or  Pradhan  1967:  465,7,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  154a21  and  T 
1559  at  T  XXIX  305cll. 

25  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  81a5  or  Q  (5595)  thu  127a5:  dge  ba  dang  mi  dge  ba’i  chos  rnamsji  Ita  ba  bzhin 
rab  tu  sites  ...  rten  cing  ’brel  bar  ’byung  ba  rab  tu  dbye  ba  dang  bcas pa  ji  Ita  ba  bzhin  rab  tu  shes  te. 

26  MN  43  at  MN  I  292,25;  a  similar  definition  of  consciousness  can  be  found  in  MN  140  at  MN  III  242,1 1 . 

27  MA  21 1  at  T  I  790c7  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  81a7  or  Q  (5595)  thu  127a7. 

28  SN  22:79  at  SN  III  87,16  and  SA  46  at  T  II  UclO. 

29  MN  43  at  MN  I  293,7:  panha  bhdvetabbd  vihhanam  parihheyyam.  Hamilton  1996:  94  comments  that 
"the  difference  between  pahhd  and  vihhdna  is  that  vihhdna  functions  as  the  faculty  which  provides 
awareness  of  ...  [what]  is  to  be  known  ( jneyyam ),  and  this  contributes  to  the  development  of  wisdom, 
which  is  developed  (bhdvita)  and  eventually  culminates  in  liberating  insight”.  According  to  Kalupahana 
1999:  39,  “ pahhd  is  ...  the  perception  of  the  objective  world  with  wisdom,  while  vihhdna  is  simply  the 
ordinary  awareness  of  the  same  objective  world”.  Premasiri  2004:  294  explains  that  "what  is  cognized 
in  the  way  of  pahhd  is  the  same  as  what  is  cognized  in  the  way  of  vihhdna ”,  “the  difference  pertains  to 
the  way  the  objective  existence  is  cognized”,  to  which  Premasiri  1987:  63  adds  that  “ pahhd  is  different 
from  vihhdna  in  the  sense  that  it ...  involves  cognizing  the  nature  of  things  on  the  basis  of  a  ...  systematic 
training  of  the  mind”. 

30  MN  43  at  MN  I  293,10:  vedeti  vedetT  ti ...  tasmd  vedana  ti  vuccati. 

31  MA  211  at  T  I  791a27:  jf§f|s  a  frequently  used  rendering  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  for  “contact”,  phassa 
or  sparsa,  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  372.  A  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon 
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The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  continues  by  defining  perception,32  a  definition  not 
found  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.  According  to  the  Mahavedalla-sutta,  con¬ 
sciousness  cannot  be  separated  from  perception  and  feeling,  since  one  cognises  what 
one  feels  and  perceives. 

The  Madhyama-agama  presentation  has  a  similar  statement,  differing  in  so  far  as  in¬ 
stead  of  consciousness  it  speaks  of  “intention”,  explaining  that  one  forms  intentions  in 
regard  to  what  one  feels  and  perceives.33 

A  discourse  quotation  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  combines  the  indications  given 
in  the  Mahavedalla-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.  According  to  this  discourse 
quotation,  feeling,  perception,  volition,  and  consciousness  cannot  be  separated  from 
each  other,  since  what  one  feels  that  one  intends,  what  one  intends  that  one  perceives, 
and  what  one  perceives  that  one  cognises.34 

The  Mahavedalla-sutta  next  takes  up  mind-consciousness  that  is  released  from  the 
five  faculties,  a  topic  not  covered  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.  The  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kdya  version  continues  by  taking  up  the  puipose  of  wisdom,  which  it  explains  to  be 
“direct  knowledge”,  “penetrative  knowledge”,  and  “abandoning”. 35  The  Madhyama- 
agama  version’s  treatment  of  the  same  topic  explains  that  wisdom  has  the  purpose  of 
leading  to  “disenchantment”,  to  “dispassion”,  and  to  a  “vision  in  accordance  with  real¬ 
ity”.36  The  two  explanations  thus  complement  each  other,  each  presenting  a  succinct 
definition  of  the  puipose  of  wisdom  in  early  Buddhism. 

The  next  question  in  the  Mahavedalla-sutta  concerns  the  conditions  for  the  arising  of  mn  i  294 
right  view,  a  question  the  Madhyama-agama  version  precedes  by  defining  right  view 
as  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths.  ’7  Both  versions  agree  in  listing  two  conditions  for 
the  arising  of  right  view: 

listening  to  someone  else, 
giving  thorough  attention.38 


pa,  ju  165a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  190b6  parallels  the  examination  of  the  interrelatedness  of  feeling,  percep¬ 
tion,  and  consciousness  in  MN  43  at  MN  I  293,22;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  3:32  in  Pradhan  1967:  146,14+16, 
with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  53b20  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  210bl0. 

32  MN  43  at  MN  I  293,15:  sanjanati  sanjandti  ti ...  tasma  sanna  ti  vuccati. 

33  MA  211  at  T  I  79 lbl :  |g„  a  character  for  which  Hirakawa  1997:  473  lists  cetand,  cinta,  manas-kara,  etc. 

34  Abhidh-k  3:32  in  Pradhan  1967:  146,14:  yd  ca  vedana  yd  ca  samjna  yd  ca  cetand  yac  ca  vijfidnam,  satn- 
srstd  ime  dharma,  followed  by  explaining  that  yad  vedayate  tac  cetayate,  yac  cetayate  tat  samprajdmte 
yat  samprajdmte  tad  vijanatTtv,  cf.  also  above  note  31. 

35  MN  43  at  MN  I  293,36:  patina  ...  abhinnattha  parinnattha  pahdnatthd.  Cf.  also  It  2:9  at  It  29,1 1+14,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  purpose  of  the  holy  life  is  abhinnattha  and  parinnattha. 

36  MA  21 1  at  T  I  790c22:  MS*,  S£P  JEH- 

37  The  same  definition  occurs  frequently  in  the  Pali  discourses,  cf.,  e.g.,  SN  45:8  at  SN  V  8,30. 

38  MN  43  at  MN  I  294,3  stipulates  “thorough  attention”,  yoniso  manasikara,  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
MA  211  at  T  I  791a2  in  “attention  within  oneself’,  |=|  Sift  A  similar  mode  of  rendering  is  found, 
e.g.,  in  SA  843  at  T  II  21 5b2 1 .  which  employs  the  expression  “internal  right  attention”,  py  [HSftf  as  its 
counterpart  to  yoniso  manasikara  in  its  parallel  SN  55:5  at  SN  V  347,20.  Yoni  literally  means  “womb”, 
so  that  the  expression  yoniso  conveys  a  sense  of  directing  attention  “down  to  its  origin”,  which  in  such 
contexts  would  indeed  be  “internal”  or  “within  oneself’;  cf.  also  Analayo  2009y.  The  two  conditions  for 
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The  Mahavedalla-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  next  take  up  the  condi¬ 
tions  required  for  right  view  to  lead  to  deliverance.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
version,  these  conditions  are: 
moral  conduct, 
learning, 
conversation, 
tranquillity, 
insight.’9 

The  Madhyama-agama  presentation  agrees  on  four  of  these  five  factors,  differing  in 
so  far  as  it  speaks  of  “truth”  instead  of  “conversation”.40 

The  Mahavedalla-sutta  next  lists  the  three  types  of  existence,  a  listing  not  found  in 
its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.  Both  versions  agree,  however,  on  relating  the  continuity 
of  existence  to  craving  and  ignorance.41 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  by  examining  the  first  jhdna.  Although  this 
topic  is  absent  from  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  it  occurs  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
parallel  to  the  Culavedalla-sutta.  This  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  together  with  a 
Tibetan  parallel,  agree  with  the  Mahavedalla-sutta  on  the  five  factors  present  in  the 
first  jhdna.42  The  same  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  do  not,  however,  contrast  these 
five  factors  with  the  five  hindrances,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Mahavedalla-sutta.42’ 
mn  1 295  The  Mahavedalla-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  take  up  the  five  faculties 
in  similar  terms,  explaining  that  the  mind  is  the  common  resort  of  these  five  faculties.44 


the  arising  of  right  view  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Yogacarabhumi,  cf.  Delhey  2009a:  223,18  and  T  1579 
at  T  XXX  343b22. 

39  MN  43  at  MN  I  294,10  lists  slla,  suta,  sakaccha,  samatha,  and  vipassana ,  a  listing  found  similarly  in 
AN  5:25  at  AN  III  21.2. 

40  MA  211  at  T  I  791al0  lists  truth,  morality,  learning,  tranquillity,  and  insight,  JEg^,  fiJHJ,  jh,  and  SE- 
The  reference  to  “truth”  might  be  a  misreading  of  sakaccha  (or  more  precisely  of  whatever  equivalent  to 
this  term  would  have  been  found  in  the  Indie  original  of  the  Madhyama-agama)  for  sacca. 

41  MN  43  at  MN  I  294,18  and  MA  211  at  T  I  791al6.  AN  3:76  at  AN  I  223,22+29  records  a  similar  state¬ 
ment. 

42  MA  210  at  T  I  788c20  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  8al  or  Q  (5595)  tu  8b8.  A  discourse  quotation  from  the 
present  exposition  in  the  *Mahavibhdsa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  814a2,  also  associates  this  topic  with  the 
discourse  given  by  Dhammadinna.  Given  that  this  exposition  is  found  in  MA  210  and  Abhidh-k-t,  its 
absence  from  MA  211  is  thus  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  the  five  factor  analysis  being  a  later  development, 
pace  Deleanu  2006b:  516. 

43  MN  43  at  MN  I  294,36.  This  contrasting  of  the  five  factors  of  absorption  with  the  five  hindrances  in  MN 
43  appears  to  be  the  only  such  instance  in  the  Pali  discourses.  While  MN  43  merely  lists  these  two  sets 
of  factors  one  after  the  other,  Vism  141,1 1  works  out  a  one-to-one  correspondence,  explaining  that  con¬ 
centration  ( samadhi )  counters  the  first  hindrance  of  sensual  desire,  joy  (piti)  counters  the  hindrance  of  ill 
will,  initial  mental  application  ( vitakka )  counters  sloth-and-torpor,  happiness  ( sukha )  counters  restless- 
ness-and-worry,  and  sustained  mental  application  ( vicara )  counters  doubt.  For  a  critical  examination  of 
this  one-to-one  correspondence  cf.  Stuart-Fox  1989:  100. 

44  A  discourse  quotation  on  the  relationship  between  mind  and  the  five  faculties  can  be  found  in  the  *Ma- 
havibhdsd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  903a9.  Before  turning  to  this  topic,  MA  211  at  T  I  791b8  inquires  about 
cessation,  a  topic  not  taken  up  in  MN  43.  Another  Pali  discourse,  SN  48:42  at  SN  V  218,5,  has  a  se- 
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The  two  versions  agree  that  the  five  faculties  and  the  mind  depend  on  vitality,  and  vi¬ 
tality  in  turn  depends  on  heat.45  Both  illustrate  the  interrelation  between  vitality  and 
heat  with  the  example  of  the  light  and  the  flame  of  a  lamp.46 

The  Mahavedalla-sutta  next  inquires  whether  there  is  a  difference  between  vital  for¬ 
mations  and  felt  experience,47  a  question  not  found  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel. 
The  two  versions  agree,  however,  that  a  body  bereft  of  vitality,  heat,  and  consciousness 
is  dead.48  The  Mahavedalla-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  contrast  the  case 
of  being  dead  with  the  attainment  of  cessation,  with  which  vitality  has  not  come  to  an 
end,  heat  has  not  become  dissipated,  and  the  faculties  are  not  broken  up.  A  quotation  of 
this  passage  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhdsya  adds  that 
during  the  attainment  of  cessation  consciousness  has  also  not  ceased.49 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  continues  investigating  the  attainment  of  cessation,  a 
discussion  whose  corresponding  Pali  treatment  occurs  in  the  Culavedalla-sutta. 

The  Mahavedalla-sutta  next  takes  up  the  neither-pleasant-nor-painful  deliverance  of 
the  mind,50  a  topic  covered  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  under  the  heading  “imper- 


quence  of  topics  similar  to  MA  211,  as  it  explains  that  the  mind  is  the  common  resort  of  the  five  facul¬ 
ties,  followed  by  an  inquiry  into  counterparts  that  leads  from  the  mind  via  mindfulness  and  liberation  to 
Nirvana. 

45  Four  discourse  quotations  in  Abhidh-k-t  have  preserved  parts  of  the  discussion  on  life  and  heat  in  MN 
43  at  MN  I  295-296:  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  73b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  83a2  (attributed  to  the  discourse  by 
Dharmadinna,  i.e.,  to  the  parallel  to  MN  44),  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  2:45  in  Pradhan  1967:  73,19,  with  its 
Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  26a28  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  184cl0.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
165b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  191a3,  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  3:32  in  Pradhan  1967:  146,18,  with  its  Chinese  counter¬ 
parts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  53b23  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  210bl2.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  239a2  or  Q 
(5595)  tu  273a3,  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  4.73  in  Pradhan  1967:  243,21,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T 
1558  at  T  XXIX  86cl5  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  242a23.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  68a6  or  Q  (5595)  thu 
112a7,  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  8.3  in  or  Pradhan  1967:  434,19,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T 
XXIX  145c29  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  297a25. 

46  A  minor  difference  is  that  MN  43  at  MN  I  295,25  simply  explains  that  vitality  depends  on  heat  and  heat 
on  vitality,  and  then  illustrates  this  with  the  simile  of  the  lamp,  while  MA  211  at  T  I  791b27  leads  over 
to  the  same  topic  with  the  question  of  whether  vitality  and  heat  are  conjoined  or  disjoined  phenomena, 
followed  by  explaining  that  they  are  conjoined  and  interdependent  phenomena,  which  MA  211  then 
illustrates  with  the  lamp  simile,  a  passage  also  found  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  165b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu 
191a4. 

47  MN  43  at  MN  I  295,36,  Jaini  1959:  540  notes  that  the  present  passage  “recognizes  ayu  as  a  factor  which 
stabilizes  the  five  indriyas,  but  does  not  include  it  in  any  of  the  nama-khandhas” .  Such  an  inclusion,  he 
points  out,  would  in  fact  be  difficult,  since  to  place  ayu  among  the  mental  aggregates  would  conflict 
with  the  continuity  of  life  in  the  asanna-bhava,  whereas  to  allocate  it  to  the  aggregate  of  form  would  not 
suit  the  continuity  of  life  in  the  ariipa-Ioka. 

48  MN  43  at  MN  I  296,16  and  MA  211  at  T  I  791cl2.  The  same  conditions  recur  in  the  concluding  verses 
of  SN  22:95  at  SN  III  143,4  and  of  its  parallel  SA  265  at  T  II  69a25. 

49  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  8b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  9b6:  mam  par  sites  pa  lus  las  ’da’  bar  mi  'gyur  ro  (this  dis¬ 
cussion  forms  part  of  the  parallel  to  MN  44);  cf.  also  the  Karmasiddhiprakarana,  T  1609  at  T  XXXI 
784a5  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Lamotte  1936:  194,5,  Schmithausen  1987/2007:  19-20,  id.  1987:  339, 
and  (on  the  present  passage  in  MN  43)  Pieris  2003. 

50  MN  43  at  MN  I  296,24. 
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turbable  concentration”.51  This  difference  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  formulation, 
since  both  the  “neither-pleasant-nor-painful  deliverance  of  the  mind”  and  the  “imper¬ 
turbable  concentration”  refer  to  the  degree  of  concentration  reached  with  the  fourth 
jhana.  The  two  versions  stipulate  four  conditions  for  reaching  this  attainment.52 

The  Mahavedalla-sutta  and  its  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  also  examine  the 
signless  deliverance  of  the  mind.  They  agree  on  the  two  conditions  required  for  its  at¬ 
tainment,53  but  disagree  on  the  conditions  for  its  persistence,  and  for  emerging  from  its 
attainment.54  According  to  the  Pali  version,  to  remain  in  the  signless  deliverance  re¬ 
quires  three  conditions: 

51  MA  21 1  at  T  I  792a28:  TRMAT- 

52  Judging  from  the  context,  in  MN  43  at  MN  I  296,27  these  four  conditions  appear  to  be  the  “overcoming 
of  happiness”,  sukhassa  ca  pahana,  the  “overcoming  of  pain”,  dukkhassa  ca  pahdna,  and  the  “previous 
leaving  behind  of  joy  and  sadness”,  pubbe  va  somanassadomanassanam  atthagamd  (Be-MN  I  370,16 
and  Ce-MN  I  696,3:  atthahgamd ,  S'-MN  I  543,12:  auhangamd),  four  factors  that  form  part  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  description  of  the  fourth  jhana  (for  a  comparative  study  of  the  point  at  which  domanassa  is  left  be¬ 
hind  during  the  jhanas  according  to  different  Pali  and  Chinese  sources  cf.  Kuan  2005).  MA  211  at  T  I 
792bl,  however,  begins  by  mentioning  the  overcoming  of  sensuality  and  evil  things,  a  formulation  that 
corresponds  to  the  standard  description  of  the  first  jhana,  and  then  indicates  that  the  standard  treatment 
of  the  jhanas  should  be  continued  up  to  the  attainment  of  the  fourth  jhana,  isfh  JxlStSt, 

Thus  in  its  presentation,  the  four  conditions  required  for  being  able  to  attain  imper¬ 
turbability  appear  to  be  the  removal  of  sensuality  and  the  development  of  the  lower  three  jhanas. 

53  The  same  two  conditions  are  also  listed  in  the  Yogdcarabhumi,  cf.  Delhey  2009a:  186,3  and  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  337b20. 

54  MA  211  at  T  I  792bl2  speaks  of  the  which  literally  translated  would  be  “unconscious  (asanna) 

concentration”.  Such  a  concentration,  however,  would  not  fit  the  treatment  in  the  present  discourse,  so 
that  it  seems  probable  that  “perception”,  Jf,  in  the  present  context  should  be  read  “sign”,  fR,  instead,  a 
suggestion  which  can  claim  for  support  a  Jg  variant  reading  at  T  I  792b  14.  That  the  proper  reading  in 
MA  211  should  indeed  be  SfffR  finds  confirmation  in  the  Karmasiddhiprakarana,  which  quotes  the  Ma- 
hakausthila- sutra  on  the  two  conditions  required  for  entering  “signless”  concentration  or  attainment,  cf. 
T  1609  at  T  XXXI  784bl8:  JE  an(J  the  Tibetan  version  in  Lamotte  1936:  196,22:  mtshan  ma 

med pa’i  dbyings.  Choong  1999:  116  note  220  draws  attention  to  another  similar  instance  in  SA  272  at 
T  II  72a26,  where  a  counterpart  to  animitta  in  SN  22:80  at  SN  III  93,23  reads  REfR,  “signless”,  but  has  a 
HR  variant  reading  as  “unconscious”.  The  reverse  case  occurs  in  MA  146  at  T  I  657c4  as  part  of  a 
description  of  sense-restraint,  which  in  the  parallel  MN  27  at  MN  I  180,27  is  concerned  with  the  “sign”, 
nimitta,  but  in  MA  146  reads  J|,  “perception”,  with  a  1=  variant  reading  fR,  “sign”.  A  complementary 
case  is  MA  187  at  T  I  733cl9,  which  uses  the  character  fR,  “sign”,  to  describe  the  practice  of  sense-re¬ 
straint,  but  then  has  “perception”,  as  a  5(7,  JC,  and  BR  variant  reading  for  the  same  context.  Again,  in 
MA  169  at  T  I  701cl  the  expression  “not  connected  with  benefit”,  iRjjifRKS,  has  as  a  g  variant  in¬ 
stead  of  fR.  MA  34  at  T  I  475b8+16  takes  up  the  absence  of  pride  with  the  phrase  Mfiiiif,  ^P^StR. 
while  the  same  discourse  refers  to  the  same  absence  of  pride  at  T  I  475b2  with  the  expression  Jlf  Sill', 

yet  another  instance  where  the  characters  fR  and  appear  to  have  been  confused  with  each 
other.  Another  case  is  T  92  at  T  I  916c8,  where  the  character  fR  occurs  in  a  description  of  overcoming 
all  perceptions  of  form  in  order  to  reach  the  immaterial  attainments,  with  the  better  fitting  Rg,  “percep¬ 
tion”,  as  a  5ft,  JC,  and  BR  variant  reading.  Again,  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629bl  refers  to  the  fourth  immaterial 
attainment  as  JgfttfR,  with  the  better  fitting  as  a  §?  variant  reading,  a  reading  confirmed  in 

EA  24.8  at  T  II  629b3+22+24.  Another  example  occurs  in  a  description  of  a  meditation  practice  under¬ 
taken  regularly  by  the  Buddha  in  T  76  at  T  I  884bl7,  according  to  which  he  practised  "unconscious” 
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not  giving  attention  to  any  sign, 
giving  attention  to  the  signless  element, 
prior  determination.55 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  agrees  on  the  first  two,  but  does  not  mention  the  need 
for  prior  determination.  In  order  to  emerge  from  the  same  attainment,  according  to  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  account  two  conditions  are  required: 
giving  attention  to  signs, 
not  giving  attention  to  the  signless  element. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  agrees  on  these  two,  to  which  it  adds  as  a  third  condi¬ 
tion  the  body  together  with  the  six  sense-spheres  conditioned  by  the  life  faculty.56 

The  Mahavedalla-sutta  at  this  point  also  examines  the  immeasurable  deliverance  of 
the  mind,  the  deliverance  through  nothingness,  the  deliverance  through  emptiness,  and 
the  signless  deliverance  of  the  mind  from  the  viewpoint  of  similarity  or  difference.  This 
discussion  does  not  occur  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.57 


concentration,  MSB5L5E,  with  the  better  fitting  “signless  concentration”,  fiffgiT/iE,  as  a  5(5,  7C,  and  ^ 
variant  reading.  Yet  another  case  can  be  found  in  T  6  at  T  I  180al6,  which  speaks  of  the  samadhi  used 
by  the  Buddha  to  overcome  an  illness  as  “concentration  by  not  giving  attention  to  nu¬ 

merous  perceptions”,  while  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  fragment  S  360  folio  171V4  in  Waldschmidt 
1950:  18  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Waldschmidt  1951:  195,1  speak  instead  of  “not  giving  attention  to 
any  signs”,  sarvanimi{ttdndm  amanasikarad)  and  mtshan  ma  thams  cad  yid  la  mi  bya  bar.  The  idea  to 
not  give  attention  to  “signs”,  sabbanimittanam  amanasikdrd,  occurs  also  in  the  corresponding  passage 
in  DN  16  at  DN  II  100,16,  although  not  explicitly  as  the  means  used  by  the  Buddha  to  overcome  his  ill¬ 
ness.  The  Chinese  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  similarly  speaks  of  the  “signless  concentration”  at  this 
point,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  387a22:  These  instances  indicate  that  the  two  characters  fg  and  *§ 

were  prone  to  being  confused  with  each  other,  so  that  the  correct  reading  needs  to  be  established  in  each 
case  based  on  the  context;  cf.  also  Bapat  1937c:  30-31,  Harrison  1990:  35,  and  Nattier  2003a:  300  note 
619  for  other  instances  where  these  two  characters  seem  to  have  been  confused  with  each  other.  A  con¬ 
fusion  of  fg  and  could  be  due  to  the  circumstances  of  translation,  especially  in  such  cases  when  a 
foreign  translator  would  render  an  Indie  original  orally  into  Chinese,  which  in  turn  was  written  down  by 
his  Chinese  collaborators  (cf.  Zacchetti  1996:  350).  The  two  characters  JH  and  fg  are  not  only  fairly 
similar  in  writing,  differing  only  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  heart  radical  ;g\,  but  also  apparently 
had  arather  similar  pronunciation  in  Early  Middle  Chinese  (cf.  Pulleyblank  1991:  337  and  338  or  Unger 
1989:  89).  Thus  a  misunderstanding  between  a  foreign  translator  and  a  Chinese  scribe  could  easily  occur. 
Due  to  the  related  meaning  of  the  two  characters,  such  a  misunderstanding  would  then  stand  good  chances 
of  not  being  noticed  during  a  later  checking  of  the  translation.  Yrnshun  1985/1986:  61,  based  on  his  ex¬ 
tensive  readings  in  the  Chinese  canon,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ‘unconscious  concentration  of 
the  mind’  should  simply  be  considered  as  an  alternative  rendering  for  ‘signless  concentration  of  the 
mind’, 

55  MN  43  at  MN  I  297,1. 

56  MA  211  at  T  I  792b26.  The  relation  of  the  body  and  the  six  sense-spheres  conditioned  by  life  to  signless 
concentration  is  also  mentioned  in  MN  121  at  MN  III  107,35. 

57  MA  211  at  T  I  792b7  briefly  takes  up  the  conditions  required  for  the  attainment  of  nothingness,  a  topic 
also  found  in  MN  43  at  MN  I  297,32  as  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  four  types  of  deliverance.  Since  MA 
21 1  does  not  refer  to  the  immeasurable  deliverance  of  the  mind  at  all,  the  present  instance  is  a  case  where 
the  Chinese  version  does  not  mention  the  brahmaviharas,  while  the  Pali  version  includes  them  in  its 
presentation  (cf.  also  above  p.  220  and  261).  According  to  SN  41:7  at  SN  IV  296,5  and  SA  567  at  T  II 
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Instead  of  discussing  the  similarity  or  difference  between  various  types  of  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  mind,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  inquires  into  the  similarity  or  dif¬ 
ference  between  emptiness,  desirelessness,  and  signlessness,  explaining  that  these  three 
are  different  in  meaning  and  different  in  letter.58 

This  suggestion  seems  to  stand  in  contrast  to  the  Mahavedalla-sutta,  according  to 
which  unshakeable  deliverance  of  the  mind  is  a  form  of  emptiness  (due  to  being  empty 
of  lust,  anger,  and  delusion)  and  at  the  same  time  also  constitutes  the  peak  of  signless¬ 
ness.59  Thus  according  to  the  Mahavedalla-sutta,  emptiness  and  signlessness  can  refer 
to  the  same  thing,  in  the  sense  that  in  this  instance  the  two  terms  differ  only  in  letter, 
but  not  in  meaning.  According  to  the  commentary  to  the  Mahavedalla-sutta,  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  concerned  with  the  concentration  on  the  fruit  of  arahant-ship,  an  explanation 
that  would  allow  extending  the  similarity  to  desirelessness  as  well.60  Hence  from  the 
perspective  of  the  Mahavedalla-sutta,  it  seems  that,  although  there  is  a  way  according 
to  which  emptiness,  desirelessness,  and  signlessness  are  different  in  meaning,  there  is  a 
way  according  to  which  they  only  differ  in  letter. 


MN  44  Culavedalla-sutta 

The  Culavedalla-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  of  the  question-and  answer  type”,  re¬ 
cords  the  answers  given  by  the  nun  Dhammadinna  to  a  series  of  questions.  This  dis¬ 
course  has  a  Chinese  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama,61  in  addition  to  which  a  com¬ 
plete  version  of  this  discourse  has  been  preserved  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samatha- 
deva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhdsya,  extant  in  Tibetan.62 


149cl3,  a  discussion  similar  to  the  present  part  of  MN  43  took  place  on  another  occasion  between  the 
householder  Citta  and  a  monk. 

58  MA  21 1  at  T  I  792a25:  2?,  Ml,  MS,  IX- 

59  MN  43  at  MN  I  298,22:  “as  far  as  there  are  signless  deliverances  of  the  mind,  unshakeable  deliverance 
of  the  mind  constitutes  the  peak  of  them,  this  unshakeable  deliverance  of  the  mind  is  empty  of  lust, 
empty  of  anger,  and  empty  of  delusion”,  ydvata  ...  animitta  cetovimuttiyo  akuppa  tasam  cetovimutti  ag- 
gam  akkhayati,  sci  kho  panakuppa  cetovimutti  suhha  ragena  suhha  dosena  suhha  mohena. 

60  Ps  II  353,25:  arahattaphalasamapattim  sandhay’  aha. 

61  The  parallel  is  MA  210  at  T  I  788a-790b  and  has  the  title  “discourse  by  the  nun  [called]  Delight  in  the 

Dharma”,  (where,  as  noted  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  24,  the  rendering  of  the  proper 

name  could  be  based  on  Dharmanandl,  or  perhaps  Dharmananda).  While  MN  44  takes  place  in  the  Bam¬ 
boo  Grove  by  Rajagaha,  MA  210  and  Abhidh-k-t  take  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  MA  210  has 
been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  56,  75,  76,  98,  105-106,  113,  and  269-278;  MN 
44  has  been  studied  by  Foley  1894  and  Krey  2010. 

62  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  6b2-lla5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  7a7-12bl,  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  1:6  in  Pra- 
dhan  1967:  4,7,  paralleling  MN  44  at  MN  I  304,19,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX 
lc23  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  162b21.  Abhidh-k-t  gives  the  title  of  the  discourse  as  chos  sbyin  gyi  mdo, 
“the  discourse  by  Dharmadinna”,  on  the  Tibetan  version  cf.  Schmithausen  1987:  338-343,  Skilling 
2001a:148,  and  Vetter  2000:  121-127,  for  a  translation  cf.  Analayo  2011b.  For  discourse  quotations  in 
Abhidh-k-t  that  parallel  parts  of  MN  44  (not  all  of  them  necessarily  specific  to  the  present  discourse),  cf. 
below  notes  68,  72,  75,  86,  106,  and  107). 
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The  Culavedalla-sutta  begins  by  describing  how  the  male  lay  follower  Visakha  vis¬ 
ited  the  nun  Dhammadinna.63  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  report,  however,  the 
person  who  came  to  put  questions  to  Dhammadinna  was  the  female  lay  follower  Vi¬ 
sakha,  also  known  as  “Migara’ s  Mother”.64  In  accordance  with  the  different  identity  of 
their  protagonists,  the  Pali  version  is  situated  in  Rajagaha,  the  hometown  of  Dhamma¬ 
dinna’ s  husband,  the  merchant  Visakha,  while  the  Madhyama-cigcima  version  takes 
place  at  SavatthI,  the  town  where  lady  Visakha  was  living.  Although  the  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sion  is  also  located  at  SavatthI,  it  agrees  with  the  Pali  version  in  as  much  as  here  Dham¬ 
madinna’ s  visitor  is  the  male  Visakha.65 

The  series  of  questions  and  answers  taking  place  between  the  nun  Dhammadinna  and 
her  interlocutor  differ  in  the  three  versions,  with  some  questions  from  the  Pali  discourse 
not  found  in  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels,  and  other  questions  from  the  Chinese 
and  Tibetan  discourse  not  occurring  in  the  Pali  version.  In  fact,  even  the  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  versions,  although  presumably  stemming  from  closely  related  lines  of  trans¬ 
mission,  differ  from  each  other  (see  table  5.3).66 

63  Ps  II  355,29  offers  some  additional  background  to  this  meeting.  According  to  its  account,  the  merchant 
Visakha  was  the  former  husband  of  Dhammadinna  and  as  a  lay  disciple  of  the  Buddha  had  progressed  to 
the  level  of  non-return.  Since  he  was  no  longer  able  to  continue  his  marital  relationship  as  before,  he  of¬ 
fered  Dhammadinna  his  wealth  and  the  freedom  to  do  whatever  she  felt  appropriate,  upon  which  she  de¬ 
cided  to  go  forth  as  a  nun.  Once  gone  forth,  she  left  Rajagaha  for  seclusion  and  intensive  practice  and 
within  a  short  time  became  an  arahant,  after  which  she  returned  to  Rajagaha.  On  hearing  that  she  had  re¬ 
turned  so  soon  from  seclusion,  her  former  husband  decided  to  visit  her  in  order  to  find  out  the  reasons 
for  her  return.  Thus  according  to  the  commentarial  account,  the  questions  posed  by  the  non-returner  Vi¬ 
sakha  in  the  Culavedalla-sutta  had  the  purpose  of  testing  out  Dhammadinna' s  wisdom,  in  order  to  find 
out  if  she  had  reached  realization,  or  if  she  had  just  been  unable  to  adapt  to  the  living  conditions  of  be¬ 
ing  in  seclusion.  The  same  tale  recurs  with  some  variations  in  Mp  I  360,17,  translated  by  Bode  1893: 
562-566  and  summarized  by  Talim  1972:  117-118;  and  in  ThI-a  15,15,  translated  or  summarized  by 
Rhys  Davids  1909/1989:  12,  Murcott  1991:  62,  and  Pruitt  1998/1999:  26-30.  Another  occurence  of  the 
tale  is  Dhp-a  IV  229,1,  translated  in  Burlingame  1921c:  226-227.  For  an  account  of  her  past  and  present 
experiences  cf.  TherT-apadana,  Ap  23.1-36  at  Ap  567-569.  A  different  account  of  Dhammadinna' s  go¬ 
ing  forth  can  be  found  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  cf.  Finnegan  2009:  157-160  and  202-207. 

64  MA  210  at  T  I  788al7:  fSltrf£fJ6^J|J|.  The  *Mahavibhasa  translation  by  Xuanzang  (;£,'$==)  quotes  part 
of  this  discourse  and  agrees  with  MN  44  on  speaking  of  the  male  lay  follower  Visakha,  T  1545  at  T 
XXVII  780c7:  ItlltrfifeilTSiKjM,  The  Vibhdsb  translation  by  Buddhavarman,  however,  agrees  with  MA 
210  on  speaking  of  the  female  lay  follower  Visakha,  T  1546  at  T  XXVIII  337b7:  “'AVTfffVTL  For  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  this  difference  on  the  identity  of  Dhammadinna"  s  visitor  cf.  Analayo  2007i: 
32-34. 

65  Abhidh-k-t  introduces  “[Vi-]sakha”  by  qualifying  him  with  the  Tibetan  equivalent  to  dyusman,  D  (4094) 
mngon  pa,  ju  6b3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  7bl:  tshe  dang  Idan  pa  sa  ga,  but  then  classifies  him  as  a  layman,  D 
(4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  6b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  7b2:  dge  bsnyen  sa  ga,  although  then  Dharmadinna  addresses 
him  again  as  ayusmdn,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  6b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  7b2:  tshe  dang  Idan  pa,  a  form  of  ad¬ 
dress  she  continues  using  throughout;  cf.  also  the  discussion  below  p.  517  on  the  use  of  dyasma  or  ayus- 
mdm  to  address  laity. 

66  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  270  counts  thirty  questions  in  the  Chinese  and  thirty-four  in  the  Pali  version,  out 
of  which  twenty-two  are  common  to  both.  Where  the  Chinese  and  the  Tibetan  versions  differ,  the  Ti¬ 
betan  presentation  tends  to  be  closer  to  the  Pali  discourse.  Thus  the  present  case  does  not  fully  conform 
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Table  5.3:  Main  Topics  Examined  in  MN  44  and  its  Parallels67 


MN  44 

MA  210 

personality  (I) 

personality  (— ►  1) 

personality  view  (2) 

personality  view  (— ►  2) 

noble  eightfold  path  (3) 

noble  eightfold  path  (— ►  3) 

concentration  (4) 

cessation 

3  formations  (5) 

factors  of  V'jhdna  (cf.  MN  43) 

cessation  attainment  (6) 

concentration  (— » 4) 

feelings  (7) 

difference  death/cessation  (cf.  MN  43) 

underlying  tendencies  (8) 

difference  cessation/no  perception 

counterparts  (9) 

cessation  attainment  (— >  6) 
feelings  (— »  7) 
underlying  tendencies  (— >  8) 
counterparts  (—>9) 

#5) 

Abhidh-k-t _ 

personality  (— ►  1) 
personality  view  (— *  2) 
noble  eightfold  path  (— »  3) 
cessation 

factors  of  Is 1  jhana  (cf.  MN  43) 
concentration  (— >  4) 

3  formations  (— »  5) 

difference  death/cessation  (cf.  MN  43) 

cessation  attainment  (— ►  6) 

feelings  (— >  7) 

underlying  tendencies  (— >  8) 

counterparts  (— *  9) 


The  Culavedalla-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  with  an  inquiry  into  “personality”  or 
“identity”  ( sakkaya)™  The  three  versions  define  personality  in  terms  of  the  five  aggre- 


to  a  general  tendency  of  Madhyama-agama  quotations  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  to  be  similar  to 
their  Chinese  Madhyama-agama  counterparts,  noted  by  Skilling  2004:  6.  For  another  exception  to  this 
pattern  cf.  Schmithausen  1987:  338. 

67  For  ease  of  reference  I  follow  the  division  of  topics  adopted  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  396-403.  This  does 
not  fully  reflect  the  differences  between  the  three  versions,  as  sometimes  such  differences  affect  only 
part  of  the  treatment  of  a  particular  topic.  Also,  some  topics  take  up  more  space  than  others  in  the  actual 
discussion,  thus,  e.g.,  the  inquiry  in  MA  210  and  Abhidh-k-t  regarding  cessation  is  rather  brief.  Yet,  to 
try  to  reflect  all  such  variations  within  the  limited  space  of  a  table  would  not  be  feasible. 

68  As  its  counterpart  to  sakkaya,  mentioned  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  299,7,  MA  210  at  T  I  788a26  speaks  of 
“own  body”,  g  J§%  which,  as  already  noted  by  Vetter  2000:  120  note  39,  renders  svakdya  instead  of  sat- 
kaya  (although  for  “personality  view”,  MA  210  at  times  just  uses  Jlfjf,,  cf.  the  quote  in  note  69  below). 
An  additional  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  268bl  or  Q  (5595)  thu  1  lb4 
parallels  the  definition  of  sakkaya  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  299,8;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  5:6  in  Pradhan  1967: 
281,20,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  100a3  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  253c28. 
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gates  [affected  by]  clinging.  The  Pali  discourse  continues  by  tracing  the  arising  of  per¬ 
sonality  to  craving  and  its  cessation  to  the  cessation  of  craving,  highlighting  that  the 
noble  eightfold  path  is  the  way  to  the  cessation  of  personality.  Such  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  exchange  does  not  occur  in  the  Chinese  version,69  although  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  arising  and  cessation  of  personality  can  be  found  in  the  Tibetan  parallel. 

The  three  versions  agree  that  clinging  is  neither  identical  with  the  five  aggregates  [af¬ 
fected  by]  clinging  nor  different  from  them.  While  the  Pali  version  indicates  that  the 
expression  “clinging”  stands  for  desire  and  lust  in  relation  to  the  five  aggregates  [af¬ 
fected  by]  clinging,70  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  version  instead  differentiate  between  the 
“five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging”  and  the  “five  aggregates”,  the  difference  being 
whether  the  influxes  and  attachment  are  present  or  else  absent.71 

The  Culavedalla-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  in  tracing  personality  view  to  self-no¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  any  of  the  five  aggregates.72  Such  self-notions  can,  according  to  all 
versions,  take  four  forms: 

taking  the  aggregate  to  be  the  self, 
postulating  the  self  as  the  owner  of  the  aggregate, 
assuming  the  aggregate  to  exist  within  the  self, 
locating  the  self  within  the  aggregate.72 

The  next  topic  is  the  noble  eightfold  path,  which  according  to  all  versions  should  be 
reckoned  a  conditioned  phenomenon.74  The  three  versions  also  agree  that  the  noble 
eightfold  path  can  be  subsumed  under  the  three  aggregates  of  morality,  concentration, 
and  wisdom.75  They  differ,  however,  on  the  implications  of  these  three  aggregates.  Ac- 


69  Perhaps  an  examination  of  the  arising  and  cessation  of  personality  was  also  found  earlier  in  MA  210, 
since  its  analysis  of  personality  view  proceeds  from  inquiring  after  the  non-existence  of  “personality 
view”,  MA  210  at  T  I  788b4:  xrfnjf ® JTJAllfP?,  to  inquiring  about  the  cessation  of  “personality”,  MA 
210  at  T  I  788bl2,  z7]hfM§  Ifff)?  This  stands  a  little  out  of  context  and  may  be  a  remnant  of  an  earlier 
examination  of  the  arising  and  cessation  of  personality.  A  presentation  corresponding  to  this  section  of 
MN  44  can  be  found  in  SN  22:105  at  SN  III  159,9  and  its  parallels  SA  71  at  T  II  18c2  and  D  (4094) 
mngon  pa,  ju  268bl  or  Q  (5595)  thu  1  lb4,  which  agree  with  SN  22: 105  in  mentioning  the  arising,  cessa¬ 
tion,  and  path  to  the  cessation  of  personality. 

70  MN  44  at  MN  I  300,2. 

71  MA  210  at  T  I  788bl9  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  7a7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  8a5;  cf.  also  D  (4094)  mngon  pa, 
ju  12a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  13a7.  The  distinction  between  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging  and  the 
five  aggregates  recurs  in  SN  22:48  at  SN  III  47,9;  for  a  discussion  of  which  cf.  Bodhi  1976,  Boisvert 
1995/1997:  20-30,  and  Analayo  2008k:  405-406. 

72  An  additional  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  12a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  13a7  par¬ 
allels  the  discussion  of  the  five  aggregates  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  300,1;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  1:8  in  Pradhan 
1967:  5,8,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  2a22  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  162c20. 

73  For  an  examination  of  how  a  sense  of  identity  can  manifest  in  regard  to  each  of  the  five  aggregates  cf. 
de  Silva  1984;  for  a  survey  of  the  twenty  modes  of  such  self-notions  in  various  texts  cf.  Wayman  1979. 

74  A  difference  in  sequence  is  that  in  Abhidh-k-t,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  7b7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  8b6,  the  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  conditioned  nature  of  the  path  comes  after  the  discussion  on  the  three  aggregates. 

75  An  additional  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  62a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  69al  par¬ 
allels  the  exposition  of  the  relation  between  the  factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path  and  the  three  aggre- 
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cording  to  the  Pali  version,  right  effort  belongs  to  the  aggregate  of  concentration,  while 
the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  include  right  effort  in  the  aggregate  of  wisdom.76 

According  to  the  standard  definition  given  in  the  discourses,  right  effort  stands  for 
making  an  effort  to  prevent  and  overcome  unwholesome  qualities,  and  to  arouse  and 
develop  their  wholesome  counterparts.77  Keeping  in  mind  this  basic  definition,  in  order 
to  further  investigate  the  above  difference  the  Mahacattarisaka-sutta  and  its  parallels 
can  be  taken  into  account.  The  three  versions  of  this  discourse  indicate  that  right  view 
and  right  effort,  together  with  right  mindfulness,  are  needed  to  develop  the  other  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path.78  Here  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong  mani¬ 
festations  of  each  path  factor  is  the  task  of  right  view,  while  right  effort  stands  for  the 
actual  overcoming  of  what  is  wrong  and  the  establishing  of  what  is  right.  Thus  the  wise 
distinction  between  what  is  wholesome  and  what  is  unwholesome  should  be  attributed 
to  right  view,  which  the  Culavedalla-sutta  and  its  parallels  do  indeed  place  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  wisdom. 

Hence  right  effort  as  the  actual  implementation  of  the  wise  distinction  engendered  by 
right  view  is  what  keeps  the  mind  on  the  proper  track,  and  thereby  in  turn  leads  to  con¬ 
centration,  so  that  the  concentration  aggregate  does  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
placing  for  right  effort. 

This  conclusion  receives  further  support  from  two  discourses  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya. 
One  of  these  two  discourses  identifies  the  activities  described  in  the  standard  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  four  right  efforts  to  be  efforts  at  “restraining”,  “removing”,  “developing”, 
and  “protecting”.79  The  other  Anguttara-nikaya  discourse  explains  these  four  terms  to 
refer  to  sense-restraint,  to  removing  unwholesome  thoughts,  to  developing  the  factors 


gates  (of  morality,  concentration,  and  wisdom),  a  theme  discussed  at  MN  I  301,9;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  2:26 
in  Pradhan  1967:  55,14,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  19bl3  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX 
178c6. 

76  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,8  as  against  MA  210  at  T  I  788cl2  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  7b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu 
8b5.  The  placing  of  right  effort  into  the  aggregate  of  wisdom  in  MA  210  recurs  as  a  discourse  quotation 
in  Abhidh-k  2:26  in  Pradhan  1967:  55,14  (cf.  also  above  note  75);  cf.  also  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla 
1973:  327,4  or  SSG  2007:  230,6  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  445all,  and  the  Saundaranandakavya  16:32  in 
Johnston  1928:  115,17.  The  same  could  perhaps  also  be  implicit  in  a  sequential  difference  in  the  listing 
of  the  factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  197,32  or  in  Senart 
1897:  331,13,  which  places  right  effort  in  third  position,  after  right  view  and  right  intention,  and  thus 
before  right  action,  right  livelihood,  right  speech,  right  mindfulness,  and  right  concentration.  This  mode 
of  listing  would  provide  a  closer  relationship  between  right  effort  and  the  two  factors  that  according  to 
all  traditions  are  part  of  the  aggregate  of  wisdom,  right  view  and  right  intention.  The  *Mahdprajhd- 
pdramita-(upadesa-)sdstra  in  T  1509  at  T  XXV  203a24,  however,  agrees  in  this  respect  with  MN  44,  as 
it  counts  only  two  members  in  the  aggregate  of  wisdom. 

77  Cf.,  e.g„  SN  49:1  at  SN  V  244,2. 

78  MN  117  at  MN  III  72,24,  MA  189  at  T  I  735c22,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  44b5  or  Q  (5595)  thu 
84a7.  On  the  role  of  right  view  in  regard  to  the  noble  eightfold  path  cf.  also  Analayo  2006f:  677. 

79  AN  4:69  at  AN  II  74,3  lists  samvarappadhana,  pahdnappadhdna,  bhavanappadhana,  and  anurakkhanap- 
padhdna  (Be-AN  I  385,25:  anurakkhandppadhana,  Ce-AN  II  138,16:  pahdnappadhdna  and  anurakkha- 
nappadhdna,  Se-AN  II  96,8:  bhavanappadhana  and  anurakkhandppadhana). 
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of  awakening  ( bojjhcmga ),  and  to  protecting  the  sign  of  concentration  (, samadhinim.it - 
ta).so  These  explanations  further  support  the  close  relationship  between  right  effort  and 
concentration.81 

The  same  conclusion  suggests  itself  also  from  the  continuation  of  the  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  in  the  Culavedalla-sutta  and  its  parallels,  where  the  Pali  version  reck¬ 
ons  the  four  right  efforts  to  be  the  “requisites”  of  concentration.82  The  Chinese  and  Ti¬ 
betan  versions  present  them  similarly  as  the  “strength”  or  perhaps  “power”  of  concen¬ 
tration.83  Hence  all  versions,  although  using  different  terminology,  agree  on  the  close 
relation  of  right  effort  to  concentration,  which  would  support  the  Culavedalla-sutta’ s 
placing  of  right  effort  into  the  aggregate  of  concentration. 

The  three  parallel  versions  continue  by  explaining  concentration  to  be  one-pointed- 
ness  of  mind,  followed  by  identifying  the  four  satipatthdnas  as  the  “sign”  of  concentra¬ 
tion  ( samddhinimitta ).84  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  moreover,  explains  that  the 
four  ways  to  [psychic]  power  (, iddhipada )  are  the  “achievement”  of  concentration.85 
The  three  versions  conclude  this  topic  by  indicating  that  the  development  of  concen¬ 
tration  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  these  practices. 

The  Culavedalla-sutta  next  takes  up  the  three  types  of  formation  ( sankhdra ),  a  topic 
not  covered  in  its  Chinese  parallel,  although  the  same  is  taken  up  in  the  Tibetan  version. 
The  otherwise  similar  treatment  in  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  varies  on  the  nature  of 
mental  formations,  which  according  to  the  Culavedalla-sutta  are  perception  and  feeling, 
whereas  the  Tibetan  version  speaks  of  perception  and  intention.86 

The  same  difference  recurs  in  regard  to  a  reference  to  the  three  formations  in  a  dis¬ 
course  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  in  its  Samyukta-dgama  parallel,87  where  the  Samyut- 


80  AN  4: 14  at  AN  II  16,5. 

81  Ps  II  362,7  illustrates  the  supportive  role  of  right  effort  for  the  development  of  concentration,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  explanation  provides  the  rationale  for  placing  right  effort  in  the  aggregate  of  concentration, 
with  the  example  of  a  man  who  climbs  on  another  man’s  back  to  pluck  a  flower  high  up  on  a  tree. 

82  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,14:  cattaro  sammappadhana  samadhiparikkhara. 

83  MA  210  at  T  I  788c26:  EUElff,  SsSJeTHIL  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  8a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  9a2:  yang  dag 
par  spong  ba  bzhi  ni  ting  nge  ’dzin  gyi  stobs  so.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  327  notes  that  the  translation 
ZEilf  in  MA  210  follows  the  Sanskrit  samyakprahana,  “right  eradication”,  as  is  also  the  case  for  the 
yang  dag  par  spong  ba  in  Abhidh-k-t,  as  against  the  “right  striving”  mentioned  in  MN  44. 

84  Swearer  1973:  442  comments  that  the  present  “passage  points  to  the  close  relationship  between  sad  and 
samadhi.  That  is,  concentration  appears  to  presuppose  the  four  objects  of  mindfulness”. 

85  MA  210  at  T  I  788c26:  feXjj. 

86  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,21:  sanna.  ca  vedana  ca,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  8a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  9a5:  'du  shes 
dang  sems  pa.  Additional  discourses  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  parallel  the  present  section:  D  (4094) 
mngon  pa,  ju  66a7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  73b8  parallels  the  definition  of  verbal  formations  given  in  MN  44  at 
MN  I  301,21;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  2:33  in  Pradhan  1967:  61,5,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T 
XXIX  21b27  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  180bl6.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  43a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  46b5  parallels 
the  definition  of  perception  and  feeling  as  mental  phenomena  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,28;  cf.  also  Abhidh- 
k  1:35  in  Pradhan  1967:  24,12,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  8c24  and  T  1559  at  T 
XXIX  168cl8. 

87  SN  41:6  at  SN  IV  293,8  and  SA  568  at  T  II  150a22.  SN  41:6  and  SA  568  continue,  similar  to  MN  43  at 


MN  I  301 
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ta-nikaya  discourse  defines  mental  formation  by  way  of  perception  and  feeling,88  while 
the  Samyukta-agama  version  instead  speaks  of  perception  and  intention.89  The  defini¬ 
tion  by  way  of  perception  and  intention  recurs  also  in  other  works,  such  as  the  *Maha- 
vibhasa  and  the  Sariputrabhidharma.90 

The  Culavedalla-sutta  next  examines  the  cessation  of  perceptions  and  feelings  (sah- 
havedayitanirodha).91  The  three  versions  agree  that  to  attain  cessation  depends  on 
having  previously  developed  the  mind  accordingly.92  While  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions  give  the  same  reason  for  emerging  from  cessation,  according  to  the  Chinese  ac¬ 
count  emergence  from  cessation  is  due  to  the  body  and  the  six  sense-spheres  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  life  faculty.93  The  three  versions  agree  that  the  mind  of  one  who  emerges 
from  cessation  inclines  to  seclusion.94 

When  discussing  different  aspects  in  relation  to  the  attainment  of  cessation,  the  Cula¬ 
vedalla-sutta  states  that: 

first  the  verbal  formation  ceases  (i.e.,  initial  and  sustained  mental  application), 

next  the  bodily  formation  (i.e.,  breathing  in  and  out), 

then  the  mental  formation  ceases  (i.e.,  perception  and  feeling).95 

The  Tibetan  version  also  stipulates  that  the  verbal  formation  ceases  first,  followed  by 
the  bodily  and  mental  formations.96  Although  the  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  to  the  Cu¬ 
lavedalla-sutta  does  not  cover  this  topic,  a  counterpart  to  this  discussion  can  be  found 
in  the  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  to  the  Mahbvedalla-sutta,  whose  presentation  is  as 
follows: 

first  the  bodily  formation  ceases, 
next  the  verbal  formation, 


MN  I  296,11,  by  examining  the  difference  between  someone  who  has  attained  cessation  and  someone 
who  is  dead. 

88  SN  41:6  at  SN  IV  293,16:  sanha  ca  vedana  ca. 

89  SA  568  at  T  II  150a25:  g.  Another  instance  of  g,  found  in  the  same  Samyukta-agama  collection  in 

SA  214  at  T  II  54a28,  corresponds  to  ceteti  in  its  Pali  counterpart  SN  35:93  at  SN  IV  68,15. 

90  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  127al7  and  T  1548  at  T  XXVIII  694bl4,  which  have  g  as  their  counterpart  to  veda- 
na  in  the  Pali  definition  of  mental  formation,  cf.  also  Schmithausen  1987:  396-397.  The  same  g  also 
stands  instead  of  vinnana  in  the  parallel  to  MN  43,  MA  211  at  T  I  791bl,  cf.  above  p.  271  note  33. 

91  Mahasi  1981/2006a:  118  explains  that  “this  question  was  asked  [by  Visakha]  to  find  out  whether  Dham- 
madinna  had  ever  achieved  attainment  of  cessation  ...  whether  she  was  able  to  accomplish  it”. 

92  MN  44  at  MN  I  301,35,  MA  210  at  T  I  789a29,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  8b7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  9b8;  the 
same  indication  can  also  be  found  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  *Mahdvibhdsa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII 
780c7. 

93  MA  210  at  T  I  789b6: 

94  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  9a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  10a6  adds  that  the  mind  also  inclines  towards 
liberation,  thar  pa,  and  towards  Nirvana,  mya  ngan  las  ’das  pa.  For  an  examination  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  explaining  emergence  from  the  attainment  of  cessation  and  how  different  Buddhist  schools 
attempted  to  tackle  this  problem  cf.  Griffiths  1986/1991. 

95  MN  44  at  MN  I  302,4:  pathamam  nirujjhati  vacTsankhd.ro,  tato  kdyasahkhd.ro,  tato  cittasahkhdro. 

96  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  9a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  10a3:  dang  po  nyid  du  ngag  gi  ’du  byed  ’gag  par  'gyur  ro,  de 
nas  ni  lus  dang  yid  kyi  'du  byed  do. 
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then  the  mental  formation.97 

In  the  case  of  emergence  from  cessation,  the  same  difference  recurs,  although  obvi¬ 
ously  in  the  reverse  order. 

That  is,  according  to  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  the  verbal  formation  is  the  last  to 
arise,98  while  according  to  the  Chinese  presentation  the  bodily  formation  arises  last.99 

In  relation  to  the  sequence  in  which  the  three  formations  cease,  other  Pali  discourses 
indicate  that  during  progress  through  the  jhanas  (required  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain 
cessation),  the  verbal  formation  of  initial  and  sustained  mental  application  would  be 
left  behind  on  attaining  the  second  jhana,  while  the  bodily  formation  of  in-  and  out- 
breathing  would  only  cease  with  the  attainment  of  the  fourth  jhana.100  This  corresponds 
to  the  sequence  proposed  in  the  Culavedalla-sutta  and  its  Tibetan  parallel.  This  se¬ 
quence  receives  further  support  from  a  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama  and  its  Pali 
parallel.  According  to  these  two  discourses,  on  attaining  cessation  the  first  formation  to 
cease  is  indeed  the  verbal  formation  of  initial  and  sustained  mental  application.101  The 
*Mahavibhdsd  also  agrees  with  the  sequence  proposed  in  the  Culavedalla-sutta  and  its 
Tibetan  parallel.102 

Another  disagreement  between  the  Culavedalla-sutta  and  its  parallels  concerns  the 
three  contacts  experienced  by  one  who  emerges  from  cessation.  According  to  the  Pali 
presentation,  these  three  contacts  are: 
empty  contact, 
signless  contact, 
desireless  contact.103 

The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  list: 
imperturbable  contact, 
nothingness  contact, 
signless  contact.104 


97  MA  211  at  T  I  792a9:  -fcMUfr,  ASCIfT,  tfeMKff. 

98  MN  44  at  MN  I  302,17:  pathamam  uppajjati  cittasahkha.ro,  tato  kdyasahkhd.ro,  tato  vacTsankha.ro,  D 
(4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  9a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  10a5:  dang  po  nyid  du  yid  kyi  'du  byed  skye  bar  ’gyur  ro,  de 
nas  ni  lus  dang  ngag  gi  'du  byed  do. 

99  MA  21 1  at  T  I  792al4:  ATfcnfr,  T 

100DN  33  at  DN  III  270,18  and  AN  10:20  at  AN  V  31,25  indicate  that  with  the  fourth  jhana,  the  bodily 
formation  will  be  tranquillized,  an  attainment  with  which,  according  to  SN  36:11  at  SN IV  217,8,  breath¬ 
ing  ceases,  a  point  also  made  in  the  *Mahdvibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  136bl2. 

101  SA  568  at  T  II  150b20,  parallel  to  SN  41:6  at  SN  IV  294,8. 

102  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  780c25.  The  *Mahdvibhdsd  not  only  agrees  in  this  respect  with  MN  44,  but  also 
quotes  this  whole  discussion  on  the  topic  of  cessation  as  part  of  a  discourse  spoken  by  the  nun  Dham- 
madinna,  unlike  MA  211,  which  assigns  this  topic  to  a  discussion  between  Mahakotthita  and  Sariputta. 

103  MN  44  at  MN  I  302,22  lists  suhhato  phasso,  animitto  phasso.  and  appanihito  phasso. 

104  MA  211  at  T  I  792al9:  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  9a6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  10a8: 

mi  g.yo  ba,  cung  zad  med  pa,  and  mtshan  ma  med  pa;  on  this  difference  between  MN  44  and  MA  211 
cf.  also  Choong  1999:  62-63.  A  discourse  quotation  of  this  statement  in  the  Karmasiddhiprakarana,  T 
1609  at  T  XXXI  784b6,  similarly  reads  T-ltllS,  cf.  also  the  Tibetan  version  in 

Lamotte  1936:  195,33:  mi  g.yo  ba  dang,  ci  yang  med  pa  dang,  mtshan  ma  me  pa  la’o.  The  quotation 
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The  presentation  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  three  types  of  contact  ex¬ 
perienced  when  emerging  from  cessation  recurs  in  a  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama 
and  in  other  works.105  These  agree  with  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  the  Cula- 
vedalla-sutta  that  these  three  contacts  are  indeed  imperturbable  contact,  nothingness 
contact,  and  signless  contact. 

mn  1 302  The  Culavedalla-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  take  up  the  three  types  of  feeling.  They 
agree  that: 

pleasant  feeling  is  pleasant  while  it  lasts,  but  unpleasant  when  it  changes, 
painful  feeling  is  unpleasant  while  it  lasts,  but  pleasant  when  it  changes, 
neutral  feeling  is  pleasant  when  known,  but  unpleasant  when  not  known.106 

mn  1 303  The  three  versions  also  concur  that: 

the  tendency  to  lust  does  not  underlie  pleasant  feelings  that  arise  during  the  first 
j hcina, 107 

the  tendency  to  aversion  does  not  underlie  unpleasant  feelings  that  arise  due  to 
the  wish  for  liberation, 

the  tendency  to  delusion  does  not  underlie  neutral  feelings  that  are  experienced 
in  the  fourth  jhana. 

mn  1 304  The  Culavedalla-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  delineating  a  series  of  counter¬ 
parts.  These  proceed  from  pleasant  feeling  to  Nirvana.  The  three  versions  begin  this  se¬ 
ries  of  counterparts  by  presenting  pleasant  feeling  and  painful  feeling  as  mutual  coun¬ 
terparts.  The  Pali  version  next  turns  to  the  counterpart  to  neutral  feeling.  Before  taking 


presents  itself  as  belonging  to  the  Mahakausthila- sutra,  thereby  following  MA  211  in  presenting  this 
topic  as  part  of  a  discussion  between  Sariputta  and  Mahakotthita.  These  three  contacts  are  also 
mentioned  (as  part  of  a  discussion  on  the  attainment  of  cessation  that  touches  on  several  points  made  in 
the  present  discourse)  in  the  Yogdcarabhumi,  cf.  Delhey  2009a:  208,3  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  341a8. 

105  SA  568  at  T  II  150c3,  the  *Mahavibhasd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  781b8,  the  *Tattvasiddhi ,  T  1646  at  T 
XXXII  346a24,  and  the  Yogdcarabhumi,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  341a8;  cf.  also  Schmithausen  1987:  396- 
397. 

106  MA  210  at  T  I  789c4  actually  indicates  that  neutral  feeling  is  unpleasant  when  not  known  and  pleasant 

when  not  known,  T'£D§il>  which  I  take  to  be  a  textual  error.  Another  point  worthy  of  note  is 

that  MN  44  at  MN  I  303,4  speaks  of  each  feeling  as  being  either  “present’"  or  else  “changing”,  thiti  or 
viparindma ,  whereas  MA  210  at  T  I  789cl  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  10b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  llb7  deal 
with  the  same  topic  in  a  threefold  manner  by  additionally  also  mentioning  the  “arising”  of  feeling,  p  ... 
(i:  ...  8tH,  sk ye  ba,  gnas  pa,  yongs  su  ’gyur  ba.  Thus  in  the  case  of  pleasant  feelings,  for  example,  ac¬ 
cording  to  MA  210  their  arising  is  pleasant,  their  presence  is  pleasant,  but  their  change  is  unpleasant. 
Such  a  three-fold  mode  of  presentation  is  also  found  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  Abhidh-k  6:3  in 
Pradhan  1967:  329,5:  utpada  ...  sthiti ...  viparindma,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX 
114bl5  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  266cl,  and  a  more  extensive  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  at  D 
(4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  4b2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  36al,  which  thus  parallels  the  examination  of  the  nature  of 
pleasant  feeling  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  303,3. 

107  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  10a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  lla5  makes  the  same  statement  also  for  the 
second  and  the  third  absorption.  An  additional  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon 
pa,  ju  51b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  56a5  refers  to  the  relationship  between  feelings  and  underlying  tendencies, 
described  in  MN  44  at  MN  I  303,20;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  2:3  in  Pradhan  1967:  39,19,  with  its  Chinese 
counterparts  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  14al2  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  173c2. 
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up  the  counterpart  to  neutral  feeling,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  inquire  after  the 
counterpart  to  pleasant  and  painful  feelings  together,  which  they  explain  to  be  neutral 
feeling.108  In  this  way,  they  provide  a  transition  from  pleasant  and  painful  feelings  to 
neutral  feelings,  so  that  their  series  of  questions  consistently  proceeds  by  inquiring  into 
the  counterpart  of  the  item  mentioned  in  the  preceding  answer  (see  table  5.4). 

Table  5.4:  Listing  of  Counterparts  in  MN  44  and  its  Parallels 


MN  44 

MA  210  &  Abhidh-k-t 

pleasant  feeling  -  painful  feeling  (1) 
painful  feeling  -  pleasant  feeling  (2) 
neutral  feeling  -  ignorance  (3) 
ignorance  -  knowledge  (4) 
knowledge  -  deliverance  (5) 
deliverance  -  Nirvana  (6) 

pleasant  feeling  -  painful  feeling  (— »  1) 
painful  feeling  -  pleasant  feeling  (— *  2) 
pleasant  &  painful  feeling  -  neutral  feeling 
neutral  feeling  -  ignorance  (— ►  3) 
ignorance  -  knowledge  (— *  4) 
knowledge  -  Nirvana  (— »  6) 

(*  5) 

The  three  versions  agree  that  the  counterpart  to  neutral  feeling  is  ignorance,  and  that 
the  counterpart  to  ignorance  is  knowledge.  The  Pali  version  continues  by  indicating 
that  liberation  is  the  counterpart  to  knowledge,  and  Nirvana  is  the  counterpart  to  libera¬ 
tion.109  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  proceed  directly  from  knowledge  to  Nirvana, 
without  mentioning  liberation  as  an  intermediate  step. 

The  examination  of  counterparts  culminates  in  an  inquiry  about  the  counterpart  to  Nir¬ 
vana.  In  all  versions,  Dhammadinna  explains  that  such  a  question  cannot  be  answered, 
for  Nirvana  is  the  final  goal  of  the  holy  life.110 

This  completes  the  series  of  questions  and  answers  in  both  versions.  According  to  the 
Pali  version,  the  layman  Visakha  reported  the  whole  conversation  to  the  Buddha,  who 
approved  of  the  answers  given  and  indicated  that  he  would  have  answered  in  just  the 
same  way.  According  to  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions,  however,  the  nun  Dhamma¬ 
dinna  was  the  one  to  inform  the  Buddha  about  the  conversation,  which  led  to  the  same 
approval.  Although  the  three  versions  disagree  on  the  identity  of  who  gave  an  account 
of  this  discussion  to  the  Buddha,  they  agree  that  the  Buddha  authenticated  and  praised 
Dhammadinna’ s  exposition. 1 1 1  Her  wisdom  is  also  highlighted  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya 

108  MA  210  at  T  I  790al  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  10b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  12a2. 

109  Similarly,  a  series  of  questions  in  SN  48:42  at  SN  V  218,11.  which  proceeds  along  the  same  lines  of 
finding  a  counterpart,  also  precedes  Nirvana  with  liberation.  However,  this  series  does  not  include 
knowledge,  and  instead  presents  liberation  as  the  counterpart  to  mindfulness.  Another  example  is  SN 
23:1  at  SN  III  189,24,  which  also  proceeds  along  a  similar  series  of  topics,  although  it  does  not  treat 
these  in  terms  of  counterparts,  a  series  where  again  liberation  precedes  Nirvana. 

110  MA  210  at  T  I  790al6  adds  that  Nirvana  has  no  counterpart,  a  statement  also  made  in  Ps  II  370,18  and 
Mil  316,1.  Another  exchange  that  similarly  culminates  in  a  query  after  Nirvana,  which  cannot  be  given 
a  proper  reply,  can  be  found  in  MA  159  at  T  I  682a29,  a  discourse  without  a  Pali  parallel. 

111  The  three  versions  of  the  present  discourse  thus  corroborate  that  from  an  early  Buddhist  perspective 
gender  is  not  relevant  when  it  comes  to  realization  and  the  development  of  wisdom,  which  is  in  fact 
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MN  I  305 


and  Ekottarika-agama  lists  of  outstanding  disciples,  both  of  which  mention  her  as  fore¬ 
most  in  the  ability  to  expound  the  Dharma.112 


MN  45  Culadhammasamadana-sutta 

The  Culadhammasamadana-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  undertaking  things”,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  four  ways  of  undertaking  things.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Madhyama-agama . 1 13 

The  two  versions  begin  by  enumerating  four  ways  of  undertaking  things,  which  are 
either  pleasant  or  else  painful  now,  and  each  of  these  two  may  result  in  future  pleasure 
or  in  future  pain. 

The  Culadhammasamadana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  agree  in  pre¬ 
senting  what  is  pleasant  now  and  painful  in  future  as  their  first  and  what  is  pleasant 
both  now  and  in  future  as  their  last  alternative.  They  differ  in  as  much  as  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion  takes  up  the  way  that  is  painful  now  and  ripens  in  pain  as  its  second  alternative, 
and  the  way  that  is  painful  now  and  ripens  in  pleasure  as  its  third  alternative,  while  in 
the  Chinese  version  these  two  occur  in  the  opposite  sequence  (see  table  5.5). 

Such  sequential  variations  are  a  recurring  feature  between  Pali  and  Chinese  dis¬ 
courses.  What  makes  this  particular  case  noteworthy  is  that  neither  sequence  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  pattern  to  be  expected,  since  in  the  discourses  such  enumerations  usually 


explicitly  stated  in  AN  8:51  at  AN  IV  276,10  and  its  parallel  MA  1 16  at  T  I  605b28;  cf.  also  SN  1:46  at 
SN  I  33,11  (or  SN2  46  at  SN2 1  70,1)  and  its  parallels  SA  587  at  T  II  156a22  and  SA2  171  at  T  II  437a24. 

112  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  25,21  qualifies  her  as  a  dhammakathika,  “speaker  on  the  Dharma”,  while  EA  5.2  at  T 

II  559al3  speaks  of  her  ability  to  “discriminate  the  meaning”  and  to  “widely  discourse  on  divisions  and 
parts”  [of  the  teaching],  SISiTSl)-  Dhammadinna" s  wisdom  is  also  reflected  in  the  Pali 

commentaries:  According  to  Thi-a  55,25,  Dhammadinna  was  the  teacher  under  whom  the  nun  Sukka 
went  forth,  learnt  meditation,  and  became  an  arahant,  a  nun  who  then  became  an  outstanding  teacher 
herself.  ThI-a  74,27  reports  that  another  nun,  who  had  been  unable  to  gain  concentration  for  twenty-five 
years,  was  able  to  develop  her  practice  and  eventually  attain  the  six  supernormal  knowledges 
(abhinnas)  after  hearing  a  discourse  spoken  by  Dhammadinna.  According  to  a  discourse  in  the  Ekot¬ 
tarika-agama,  on  one  occasion  Dhammadinna  also  lectured  Devadatta  on  the  need  to  repent  his  evil 
deeds.  EA  49.9  at  T  II  803c25  reports  that  Devadatta  got  so  infuriated  by  this  reprimand  that  he  hit 
Dhammadinna  until  she  passed  away.  Devadatta"  s  killing  of  a  nun  is  also  reported  in  the  Sahghabheda- 
vastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  254,20,  and  in  the  *Mahaprajndpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV 
165a4,  cf.  also  T  1464  at  T  XXIV  857c20,  although  in  these  texts  the  nun  in  question  is  Utpalavarna. 
According  to  Deeg  1999:  197  and  Lamotte  1949/1981:  875  note  1,  this  tale  is  a  late  development 
whose  function  is  to  arrive  at  a  triad  of  heinous  crimes  committed  by  Devadatta  (in  addition  to  his 
creating  a  schism  and  wounding  the  Buddha). 

113  The  parallel  is  MA  174  at  T  I  711b-712c,  which  agrees  with  MN  45  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s 
Grove  by  SavatthI  and  on  the  title  “discourse  on  undertaking  things”,  Sb'zStS  (Hirakawa  1997:  228  in¬ 
dicates  that  can  also  render  sam-a-dda),  although  without  the  qualification  “lesser”.  The  qualifica¬ 
tion  “lesser”  would  in  fact  not  have  suited  MA  174,  as  the  counts  of  Chinese  characters  given  at  T  I 
712c3  and  T  I  713cl6  indicate  that  MA  174  is  longer  than  MA  175,  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to 
the  "greater  discourse  on  undertaking  things”,  MN  46.  On  MA  174  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991: 
196-197. 
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proceed  from  the  most  negative  case  to  the  most  positive.  This  is  in  fact  the  sequence 
followed  in  the  Sangiti-sutta1 s  treatment  of  the  same  topic,  which  begins  with  the  way 
of  undertaking  things  that  is  painful  in  both  respects,  followed  by  what  is  painful  only 
now,  what  is  painful  only  in  the  future,  and  then  what  is  pleasant  both  now  and  in  the 
future.114 

The  next  discourse  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  the  Mahadhammasamadana-sutta,  con¬ 
forms  to  the  same  general  pattern,  as  it  also  places  what  is  painful  in  both  respects  first 
and  turns  to  what  is  pleasant  in  both  respects  as  its  last,  although  it  differs  from  the 
Sangiti-sutta  in  as  much  as  it  has  what  is  pleasant  now  and  painful  in  future  as  its  sec¬ 
ond  and  what  is  painful  now  and  pleasant  in  future  as  its  third  (see  table  5. 5). 115 

Table  5.5:  Four  Ways  of  Undertaking  Things  in  MN  45  and  Other  Discourses 


MN  45 

MN  46 

pleasant  -  painful  (1) 
painful  -  painful  (2) 
painful  -  pleasant  (3) 
pleasant  -  pleasant  (4) 

painful  -  painful  (— ►  2) 
pleasant  -  painful  (— *  1 ) 
painful  -  pleasant  (— *  3) 
pleasant  -  pleasant  (— ►  4) 

DN  33,  DA  9 

MA  174,  MA  175,  T  83 

painful  -  painful  (— ►  2) 
painful  -  pleasant  (— »  3) 
pleasant  -  painful  (— ►  1) 
pleasant  -  pleasant  (— >  4) 

pleasant  -  painful  (— *  1 ) 
painful  -  pleasant  (— ►  3) 
painful  -  painful  (— ►  2) 
pleasant  -  pleasant  (— ►  4) 

Thus,  in  spite  of  a  strong  tendency  of  oral  transmission  in  general  to  standardize  enu¬ 
merations,  the  above  Pali  discourses  differ  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation  of  the 
same  topic.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  Culadhammasamadana- 
sutta  and  the  Mahadhammasamadana-sutta ,  two  discourses  that  immediately  follow 
each  other  within  the  same  textual  corpus  transmitted  by  Majjhima-nikciya  bhdnakas, 
where  one  might  have  expected  to  find  the  same  sequence  in  these  two  consecutive  dis¬ 
courses. 

This  goes  to  show  that  even  within  a  single  reciter  tradition,  such  as  among  the  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikaya  bhdnakas  or  among  the  reciters  of  the  four  Nikdyas  of  the  Theravada 
tradition,  standardization  has  not  invariably  been  the  norm.  Instead,  even  discourses 
passed  on  side-by-side  can  exhibit  variations  that  would  presumably  have  come  into 
being  either  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  or  at  an  early  stage  in  their  transmission,  being 


114  DN  33  at  DN  III  229,6.  The  reconstruction  of  the  relevant  passage  from  the  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the 
SangTti-sutra  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  115  may  have  suffered  from  a  misprint,  since  its  restoration  pre¬ 
sents  the  way  that  is  pleasant  in  both  respects  twice.  The  parallel  to  the  SangTti-siitra  in  the  Chinese 
DTrgha-agama,  DA  9  at  T  I  50c2,  agrees  with  DN  33,  while  another  translation  of  the  SangTti-sutra,  T 
12  at  T  I  229al8,  follows  the  sequence  found  in  MN  45. 

115  MN  46  at  MN  I  310,35. 
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simply  sequential  variations  that  in  themselves  do  not  appear  to  result  in  a  significant 
difference  in  regard  to  the  import  of  the  teaching  given. 

In  contrast  to  the  variations  found  in  this  case  among  Theravada  reciters,  the  Sar- 
vastivada  tradition  presents  the  four  ways  of  undertaking  things  in  a  more  uniform 
manner,  since  the  Chinese  parallels  to  the  Culadhammasamadana-sutta  and  the  Mahci- 
dhammasamadana-sutta  agree  with  each  other  and  with  the  Sangltiparydya  on  the  se¬ 
quence  of  presenting  these  four  ways  of  undertaking  things.116 
mn  1 307  The  Culadhammasamadana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  explain  in  simi¬ 
lar  ways  that  the  way  of  undertaking  things  that  is  pleasant  now  but  ripens  in  future 
pain  stands  for  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  with  women,117 
as  a  result  of  which  they  will  experience  rebirth  in  hell.118  Both  versions  compare  this 
predicament  to  the  fate  of  a  sdlci  tree  gradually  overgrown  by  a  creeper.119 

The  Culadhammasamadana-sutta  and  its  parallel  illustrate  the  way  of  undertaking 
things  that  is  painful  now  and  painful  in  future  with  the  example  of  various  ascetic 
practices  and  self-mortifications  in  vogue  in  ancient  India,  practices  that  according  to 
both  versions  tend  to  lead  to  a  lower  rebirth.  The  Madhyama-agama  version’s  list  of 
such  practices  takes  up  not  only  the  observance  of  pulling  out  the  hair  and  beard,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  but  also  the  practice  of  shaving  them.120  Since 
Buddhist  monks  regularly  shave  their  hair  and  beard,  it  is  somewhat  unexpected  to  find 
such  shaving  included  among  practices  that  lead  to  a  lower  rebirth. 
mn  1 308  The  two  versions  present  the  way  of  undertaking  things  that  is  painful  now  and  pleas¬ 
ant  in  the  future  in  similar  ways,  indicating  that  those  who  live  the  holy  life  in  purity, 
even  though  they  suffer  due  to  being  under  the  strong  influence  of  lust,  anger,  or  delu- 


116  MA  175  at  T  I  712cl3  agrees  with  the  sequence  found  in  MA  174  at  T  I  71  lb21.  The  same  sequence  re¬ 
curs  also  in  another  parallel  to  MN  46,  T  83  at  T 1 902bl5.  The  SangTtiparyaya,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  398c6, 
translated  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  115,  also  has  the  same  sequence  as  MA  174  (on  the  probable  (Mula-) 
Sarvastivada  affiliation  of  the  SangTtiparyaya  cf.  TripathI  1985:  198-199),  as  does  the  Mahavyutpatti 
no.  1560  in  Sakaki  1926:  125. 

117  MN  45  at  MN  I  305,22  stands  alone  in  referring  to  these  women  as  female  wanderers,  paribbajika;  on 
this  term  cf.  also  Jyvasjarvi  2007. 

118  Judging  from  A  3:111  at  AN  I  266,3,  the  prospect  of  rebirth  in  hell  awaits  not  only  those  who  actually 
engage  in  sex  while  pretending  to  be  living  a  celibate  life,  but  is  also  to  be  expected  for  simply  having 
the  view  that  there  is  no  harm  in  sensual  indulgence  and  then  acting  accordingly,  even  if  this  is  done 
without  feigning  celibacy. 

119  In  the  context  of  this  simile,  MN  45  at  MN  I  306,12  indicates  that  the  seed  of  such  a  creeper  might  be¬ 
come  a  “no-seed”,  abTjam  va  pan’  assa.  MA  174  at  T  I  7 1  lc  1 1  helps  to  clarify  the  implication  of  this 
expression,  as  it  describes  how  this  seed  might  rot  and  thus  no  longer  be  a  seed  capable  [of  sprouting], 
dr dl Iff  f  fS( fif T° •  The  expression  ‘no-seed"  occurs  also  in  the  Jain  Viyahapannatti  6.7.111  in  Lalwani 
1974:  290,6,  according  to  which  by  losing  the  ability  to  sprout  a  seed  becomes  a  ‘no-seed". 

120  MA  174  at  T  I  712bl5:  Jfijjiljfltlt  (followed  by  mentioning  the  practice  of  pulling  out  hair  and  beard). 
The  same  reference  to  shaving  the  hair  and  beard  recurs  in  listings  of  ascetic  practices  found  in  MA  18 
at  T  I  442a6  and  MA  104  at  T  I  592b26,  and  also  in  a  similar  listing  in  DA  8  at  T  I  47c29.  MN  45  at 
MN  I  308,6  and  MA  174  at  T  I  712bl2  agree,  however,  on  including  another  practice  undertaken  by 
Buddhist  monks  in  their  listing,  namely  the  wearing  of  rag  robes. 
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sion,  will  be  reborn  in  heaven.121  The  way  of  undertaking  things  pleasant  both  now  and 
in  future  then  stands  for  the  complementary  case  of  someone  who  lives  the  holy  life 
without  being  under  the  strong  influence  of  lust,  anger,  or  delusion. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  illustrates  the  present  and  future  pleasure  experienced 
by  this  person  by  describing  the  attainment  of  the  four  jhanas  and  rebirth  in  heaven.122 
Its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  instead  depicts  how  this  person  lives  the  holy  life  hap¬ 
pily  and  eradicates  the  five  lower  fetters,  thereby  becoming  a  non-returner.123  In  this 
way,  the  Madhyama-agama  version’s  presentation  of  the  fourth  way  of  undertaking 
things  shows  an  orientation  more  typical  for  early  Buddhist  texts,  in  the  sense  that,  as  a 
discourse  addressed  to  a  group  of  monks,  it  takes  up  the  attainment  of  non-return  in¬ 
stead  of  rebirth  in  heaven. 


MN  46  Mahadhammasamadana-sutta 

The  Mahadhammasamadana-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  on  the  way  of  undertaking 
things”,  distinguishes  between  four  ways  of  undertaking  things,  thereby  taking  up  the 
same  topic  as  the  Culadhammasamadana-sutta.  This  discourse  has  two  Chinese  paral¬ 
lels,  one  of  which  occurs  in  the  Madhyama-agama  while  the  other  is  an  individual  trans¬ 
lation.124 

The  Mahadhammasamadana-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  pointing  out  that  even 
though  beings  wish  for  an  increase  in  pleasure  and  a  decrease  in  disagreeable  experi¬ 
ences,  the  very  opposite  takes  place.125  To  explain  this  predicament,  the  Pali  version 
distinguishes  between  an  untaught  worldling,  who  does  not  know  what  is  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  a  noble  disciple,  who  knows  what  is  to  be  cultivated.  This  distinction  is  not 
found  in  its  two  Chinese  parallels.  The  Pali  version  continues  by  taking  up  the  four 
ways  of  undertaking  things,  listed  also  in  the  Chinese  versions.126 

121  MN  45  at  MN  I  308,21  and  MA  174  at  T  I  712a20.  AN  4:162  at  AN  II  149,18  refers  to  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  under  the  heading  dukkha  patipada,  a  painful  mode  of  practice. 

122  MN  45  at  MN  I  309,2. 

123  MA  174  at  T  I  712b27. 

124  The  parallels  are  MA  175  at  T  I  712c-713c  and  T  83  at  T  I  902b-903b.  MA  175  agrees  with  MN  46  on 

the  title,  without,  however,  using  the  qualification  “greater”,  while  T  83  has  the  title  “discourse 

spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  proper  things”,  According  to  the  information  provided  in  the 

Taisho  edition,  T  83  was  translated  by  Dharmaraksa.  While  MN  46  takes  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Sa- 
vatthl,  MA  175  and  T  83  have  the  Kura  country  as  their  location. 

125  According  to  MN  46  at  MN  I  309,31,  the  Buddha  had  asked  the  monks  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  situation,  in  reply  to  which  the  monks  requested  him  to  expound  the  matter.  In  MA  175  at  T 
I  712cl0  and  T  83  at  T  I  902bll,  however,  the  Buddha  continued  his  exposition  without  asking  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  monks,  pointing  out  that  what  he  teaches  leads  to  an  increase  of  pleasant  experiences  and  a 
decrease  of  disagreeable  experiences. 

126  MN  46  at  MN  I  31 1,6  proceeds  from  what  is  painful  now  and  in  the  future  to  what  is  pleasant  now  but 
leads  to  pain,  followed  by  what  is  painful  now  but  leads  to  pleasure,  and  concludes  with  what  is  pleas¬ 
ant  in  both  respects.  MA  175  at  T  I  712cl4  and  T  83  at  T  I  902bl5  begin  with  what  is  pleasant  now  and 
leads  to  pain,  followed  by  what  is  painful  now  but  leads  to  pleasure,  then  turn  to  what  is  painful  in  both 
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mn I3ii  The  three  parallel  discourses  agree  that  a  fool,  who  does  not  understand  the  four  ways 
of  undertaking  things,  will  do  what  should  not  be  done  and  avoid  what  should  be  done, 
as  a  result  of  which  his  pleasant  experiences  will  diminish  and  disagreeable  experi¬ 
ences  will  increase.  A  wise  person,  however,  who  understands  the  four  ways  of  under¬ 
taking  things,  will  do  what  should  be  done,  therefore  a  wise  one  will  experience  an  in¬ 
crease  in  pleasure  and  a  decrease  in  disagreeable  experiences. 

A  difference  in  the  mode  of  presenting  this  examination  is  that  the  Mahadhamma- 
samadana-sutta  at  first  takes  up  the  case  of  one  who  does  not  know  the  four  ways  of 
undertaking  things,  then  describes  one  who  knows  the  four  ways,  and  only  after  this 
explains  what  these  four  ways  actually  refer  to.127  In  contrast,  the  two  Chinese  versions 
first  explain  these  four  ways  and  then  relate  them  to  the  ignorant  and  the  wise  respec¬ 
tively  (see  table  5.6).  From  a  didactic  perspective,  the  sequence  in  the  Chinese  versions 
is  convenient,  since  an  understanding  of  the  implications  of  these  four  ways  forms  the 
basis  for  being  able  to  appreciate  why  knowledge  of  them  marks  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  fool  and  a  wise  person. 

Table  5.6:  Progression  of  Main  Topics  in  MN  46  and  its  Parallels 


MN  46 

MA  175  &  T  83 

ignorant  person  (1) 
wise  person  (2) 
explanation  of  4  ways  (3) 

explanation  of  4  ways  (— ►  3) 
ignorant  person  (— *  1) 
wise  person  (— ►  2) 

mn  1 313  The  more  detailed  exposition  of  these  four  ways  of  undertaking  things  in  the  Mcihci- 
dhammasamaddna-sutta  and  its  parallels  distinguishes  them  according  to  whether  a 
person  experiences  pleasure  or  sadness  when  undertaking  the  ten  unwholesome  courses 
of  action,  or  else  when  abstaining  from  them.128 

The  Pali  version  envisages  rebirth  in  hell  as  the  retribution  for  undertaking  the  ten 
unwholesome  courses  of  action,  while  to  abstain  from  them  will  lead  to  rebirth  in 
heaven.  The  Chinese  versions  treat  the  same  topic  from  a  different  perspective.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  presentation,  undertaking  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  will 


respects,  and  finally  come  to  what  is  pleasant  in  both  respects.  On  variations  in  the  sequence  of  the  four 
ways  of  undertaking  things  cf.  above  p.  286. 

127  MN  46  at  MN  I  310,7  defines  the  unlearned  worldling  and  the  learned  noble  disciple  in  terms  of  their 
understanding  or  lack  of  understanding  of  the  four  ways  of  undertaking  things,  and  only  at  MN  I  310,35 
explains  these  four  ways  of  undertaking  things. 

128  MN  46  at  MN  I  313,29  indicates  that  the  way  of  undertaking  things  that  is  pleasant  now  is  done  “with 
happiness  and  joy”,  sahapi  sukhena  sahapi  somanassena.  In  the  Chinese  parallels,  the  same  way  of  un¬ 
dertaking  is  instead  undertaken  with  “own  happiness  and  joy”,  MA  175  at  T  I  7 12c  17:  §§lij|lr  and  T 
83  at  T  I  902c6:  §f  ys^lll  f  7‘3S,  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  326.  This  rendering  could  be  mistaking 
the  preposition  saha  or  sa ,  “with”,  for  the  reflexive  pronoun  sa  or  sva.  Such  a  mistake  could  more  easily 
occur  if  the  Indie  originals  of  MA  175  and  T  83  had  been  in  a  Prakrit,  in  which  the  spelling  of  these 
two  words  is  similar. 
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prevent  knowledge  and  realization  of  Nirvana,  whereas  such  knowledge  and  realization 
can  be  attained  if  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  are  avoided.129 

Hence  in  the  present  case,  just  as  in  the  preceding  Cidadhammasamaddna-sutta ,  the 
Chinese  versions  treat  the  benefits  of  properly  undertaking  things  from  the  normative 
Buddhist  perspective,  as  they  mention  knowledge  and  realization  of  Nirvana  instead  of 
rebirth  in  heaven. 

The  Mahadhammasamadana-sutta  and  its  parallels  illustrate  the  four  ways  of  under¬ 
taking  things  with  four  types  of  drink,  which  can  be  either  sweet  or  bitter,  and  which 
are  either  poisonous  or  else  salutary.  While  the  Pali  discourse  presents  all  similes  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end  of  its  exposition,  the  Chinese  versions  introduce  each  simile  after  the 
respective  way  of  undertaking  things  it  illustrates.  Another  difference  is  that  in  the  Pali 
version’ s  similes  someone  informs  the  person  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
respective  drink,  while  the  similes  in  the  Chinese  parallels  do  not  mention  such  a 
person. 

The  Pali  discourse  concludes  by  proclaiming  that  the  way  of  undertaking  things  that 
is  pleasant  now  and  pleasant  in  the  future  outshines  the  teachings  of  all  other  ordinary 
recluses  and  Brahmins. 130  The  two  parallels  do  not  have  such  a  statement,  even  though, 
by  relating  this  way  of  understanding  more  closely  to  the  Buddhist  path  to  deliverance, 
their  presentation  would  fit  the  role  of  outshining  the  teachings  of  others  better  than  the 
Mahadhammasamadana-sutta’ s  version,  which  only  teaches  that  abstaining  from  the 
ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  will  lead  to  a  heavenly  rebirth. 


MN  47  Vimamsaka-sutta 

The  Vimamsaka-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  inquirer”,  describes  how  to  undertake  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  Buddha’s  claim  to  being  an  awakened  teacher.  This  dis¬ 
course  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama. 1 3 

The  Vimamsaka-sutta  and  its  parallel  begin  in  similar  ways  by  suggesting  that  a 
monk,  who  does  not  have  telepathic  powers,132  should  examine  the  Buddha  by  way  of 


129  MA  175  at  T  I  712c25  speaks  of  “advancing  in  knowledge,  advancing  in  realization,  and  advancing  to¬ 
wards  Nirvana”,  /TP  rV,  SB#,  ffiSNMffb  and  T  83  at  T  I  902cl0  refers  to  “accomplishing  higher  knowl¬ 
edge,  reaching  the  even  path,  and  being  in  conformity  with  Nirvana”,  jt®,  MfpjU,  JlJfllfSfilffi- 

130  MN  46  at  MN  I  317,14. 

131  The  parallel  is  MA  186  at  T  I  731a-732a  and  has  the  title  “discourse  on  investigating  [for  the  sake  of] 
understanding”,  JkUftSL  a  brief  survey  of  MN  47  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2009p,  a  translation  of  MA 
186  can  be  found  in  id.  20101.  While  MN  47  takes  place  at  Jeta's  Grove  by  SavatthI,  MA  186  has  Kam- 
masadhamma  in  the  Kuru  country  as  its  location.  Skilling  1997a:  341  notes  a  reference  to  a  version  of 
the  present  discourse  in  an  uddana  preserved  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosa- 
bhasya  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  235b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  269a5.  This  reference  has  the  reading  rjes  [sit] 
'brang  [ba],  which  would  correspond  to  anvesana  and  thus  result  in  the  title  of  the  discourse  referring 
to  “investigating”. 

132  While  Ee-MN  I  317,25  reads  ajanantena,  Be-M  I  391,6,  Ce-M  I  744,9,  and  Se-M  I  576,6  read  ajanante- 


MN I  315 


MN  I  317 


MN  1317 
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external  observation  in  order  to  find  out  if  the  Buddha’s  mental  states  were  defiled, 
mixed,  or  pure.133  According  to  both  versions,  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  will  be  that 
only  clean  states  are  found  in  the  Buddha. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  continues  by  investigating  whether  the  Buddha  had 
“attained”  this  wholesome  dharma  a  long  time  ago  or  only  recently.134  The  Madhyama- 
dgama  version  instead  examines  whether  the  Buddha  has  been  “practicing”  this  dhar¬ 
ma  for  a  long  time  or  if  he  only  practices  it  temporarily.135  Judging  from  this  slightly 
different  formulation,  the  point  at  stake  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  would  not  be 
how  long  ago  the  Buddha  had  attained  awakening,  but  whether  he  was  consistent  in  his 
conduct. 

In  fact,  the  question  whether  the  Buddha  is  fully  awakened  or  not  would  not  depend 
on  how  long  he  has  been  awakened.  This  much  can  be  seen  in  a  discourse  found  in  the 
Samyutta-nikdya,  together  with  its  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  parallels.  The  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  this  discourse  agree  that  the  Buddha  once  explained  to  King  Pasenadi  that  the 
level  of  realization  of  even  a  young  monk  recently  gone  forth  should  not  be  underesti¬ 
mated.136  The  reason  for  this  declaration  is  closely  related  to  the  present  instance,  since 
Pasenadi  had  expressed  doubts  about  the  Buddha’s  claim  to  be  fully  awakened,  due  to 
the  Buddha’s  young  age  at  the  time  when  their  meeting  took  place.  Thus  according  to 
this  discourse,  to  query  whether  the  Buddha  had  only  recently  attained  awakening 
would  not  be  a  valid  criterion  for  verifying  his  realization. 

The  Vimamsaka-sutta  continues  by  investigating  if  the  Buddha  had  acquired  fame 
without  succumbing  to  the  dangers  that  result  from  becoming  famous.137  The  Madhya¬ 
ma-dgama  version  instead  indicates  that  the  Buddha’s  practice  of  meditation  was  not 


na,  which  the  context  indicates  to  be  the  preferable  reading,  pace  Premasiri  2006b:  232-234.  in  fact  the 
corresponding  passage  in  MA  186  at  T  I  731b3  speaks  of  “not  knowing”, 

133  A  small  difference  is  that  in  MN  47  until  MN  I  318,22  the  monk  refers  to  the  Buddha  with  the  epithet 
Tathagata,  but  from  MN  I  318,25  onwards  he  refers  to  the  Buddha  as  “this  venerable  one”,  ayam  ayas- 
ma.  MA  186  is  more  consistent  in  this  respect,  since  in  its  version  the  monk  throughout  refers  to  the 
Buddha  as  “this  venerable  one”,  A -A  A 

134  MN  47  at  MN  I  318,23:  dTgharattam  samapanno  ...  udahu  ittarasamapanno  ti,  which  Ps  II  382,5  ex¬ 
plains  to  mean  “since  a  long  time  ...  or  else  ...  yesterday”,  cirakalato patthaya  ...  udahu  ...  hiyyo. 

135  MA  186  at  T  I  731bl9:  AJftAfTjfc'S,  MlSff-  The  use  of  ff  in  MA  186  does  not  seem  to  be  just  a 
free  translation  of  an  equivalent  to  the  expression  samdpanna  found  in  the  Pali  passage,  since  other 
occurrences  of  the  verb  samapajjati  or  its  past  participle  samdpanna  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  have  their 
counterparts  in  A  or  f§»  in  their  Madhyama-dgama  parallels,  cf.  MN  43  at  MN  I  296,12:  samapanno 
and  MA  210  at  T  I  789all:  A,  MN  50  at  MN  I  333,24:  samapannam  and  MA  131  at  T  I  620c22:  A, 
MN  79  at  MN  II  37,26:  samapajjati  and  MA  208  at  T  I  786al6:  f=|,  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,15:  samdpaj- 
jati  and  MA  75  at  T  I  542b22:  ffj*,  MN  136  at  MN  III  207,14:  samapanno  and  MA  171  at  T  I  706b22: 
A-  This  suggests  that  the  original  on  which  the  translation  of  MA  186  was  based  had  a  different  verb  at 
this  point  of  its  exposition.  Hirakawa  1997:  1043  lists  a  broad  range  of  possible  equivalents  to  fj, 
which,  however,  does  not  comprise  samapad. 

136  SN  3:1  at  SN  I  69,6  (or  SN2  112  at  SN2  I  158,12),  SA  1226  at  T  II  335a2,  SA2  53  at  T  II  391cl7,  and  the 
corresponding  section  from  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  182,17. 

137  MN  47  at  MN  I  318,29. 
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motivated  by  desire  for  fame  or  profit.138  Hence,  although  the  two  versions  agree  that 
the  Buddha  was  beyond  the  attraction  of  fame,  they  present  this  in  a  slightly  different 
manner,  as  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  does  not  even  envisage  the  possibility  that 
the  Buddha  could  succumb  to  such  dangers  and  instead  highlights  the  meditative  life 
style  of  the  Buddha. 

The  two  versions  continue  by  indicating  that  the  external  behaviour  of  the  Buddha 
was  not  influenced  by  fear,  but  was  an  expression  of  his  aloofness  from  sensuality. 

The  Vimamsaka-sutta  notes  that  the  Buddha,  whether  dwelling  alone  or  in  company,  MNI319 
did  not  despise  anyone,  even  those  who  behaved  badly  and  were  concerned  with  mate¬ 
rial  things.  In  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  this  passage  appears  to  have  suffered 
from  some  transmission  or  translation  error,  although  it  could  be  based  on  a  similar 
original.139 

The  two  versions  continue  by  describing  how  an  investigating  monk  disciple  will  di¬ 
rectly  question  the  Buddha  on  the  latter’s  mental  purity.  In  the  Majjhima-nikdya  ver¬ 
sion,  the  Buddha  declares  that  he  does  not  identify  with  his  purity,  a  statement  not  found 
in  the  Madhyama-dgama  parallel. 140 

According  to  the  Vimamsaka-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  culmination  of  this  inquiry  is 
reached  once  the  disciple  acquires  direct  knowledge  of  the  Dharma,  at  which  point  such 
a  disciple  will  be  firmly  convinced  that  the  Buddha  is  indeed  fully  awakened.  Faith 
rooted  in  vision  in  this  way,  the  two  versions  conclude,  cannot  be  shaken  by  anyone  in 
the  world.141 


MN  48  Kosambiya-sutta 

The  Kosambiya-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  the  Kosambians”,  reports  the  Buddha  teach¬ 
ing  six  memorable  qualities  to  the  quarrelling  monks  at  KosambI  and  enumerating 
seven  knowledges  of  a  noble  disciple.  Of  this  discourse,  so  far  no  parallel  appears  to  be 
known.142 


138  MA  186  at  T  I  731b22:  AAAJ*,  Altfclf  • 

139  The  passage  in  MA  186  at  T  I  731cl  refers  to  those  who  are  “well-gone”,  f§j|r,  which  corresponds  to 

sugata  at  MN  I  319,13;  it  mentions  the  activity  of  “teaching”,  fh>  which  could  correspond  to  “those  who 
teach”,  anusasanti,  mentioned  at  MN  I  319,13;  it  refers  to  “material  things”,  corresponding  to  amisa 
at  MN  I  319,14  (cf.,  e.g.,  MA98  at  T 1 583c28,  where  corresponds  to  samisa  in  MN  10  at  MN  I  59,16); 
and  it  concludes  by  mentioning  “not  knowing”,  which  could  be  due  to  the  translator  mistaking 

ava-yjna  “to  despise”,  at  MN  I  319,15,  for  a+  Vjna.  Hence  it  seems  that  the  main  points  made  in  MN  47 
can  be  discerned  in  the  Chinese  translation. 

140  MN  47  at  MN  I  319,31:  no  ca  tena  tammayo. 

141  MN  47  at  MN  I  320,18  speaks  of  “reasonable  faith  rooted  in  vision”,  akaravati  saddha  dassanamulikd, 
which  MA  186  at  T  I  732a5  expresses  as  “faith  rooted  in  vision  that  is  indestructible  [because  it  is] 
united  with  knowledge”,  fgMA,  A £8, 

142  Akanuma  1929/1990:  166  lists  EA  24.7  at  T  II  626b  as  a  parallel,  which  would  be  a  printing  error, 
since  EA  24.7  begins  at  T  II  626a  while  at  T  II  626b  the  next  discourse  begins,  EA  24.8.  The  first  of 
these  two  discourses,  EA  24.7,  expounds  three  things  that  lead  to  much  merit  and  thus  has  no  relation 
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MN  49  Brahmanimantanika-sutta 

The  Brahmanimantanika-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  Brahma’s  invitation”,143  records  a 
visit  paid  by  the  Buddha  to  a  Brahma  in  order  to  refute  the  latter’s  mistaken  belief  that 
his  realm  was  permanent. 144  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.145 
The  first  part  of  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta  recurs,  moreover,  as  a  discourse  in  the 
Samyutta-nikdya  under  the  title  Bakahra h ma-sutta.' 4 6 
mn  1  326  The  Brahmanimantanika-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  Bakabrahma- 
sutta  begin  by  reporting  that  a  Brahma,  whom  the  Pali  versions  identify  as  Baka  the 
Brahma,  believed  his  realm  to  be  permanent  and  supreme,  with  nothing  superior  to  it. 
The  Buddha,  who  had  become  aware  of  the  deluded  thought  of  this  Brahma,  thereupon 
decided  to  visit  him.147 


to  MN  48.  The  second  of  the  two  discourses,  EA  24.8  agrees  with  MN  48  on  taking  the  KosambI  inci¬ 
dent  as  its  occasion,  although  its  contents  make  it  rather  a  parallel  to  MN  128,  the  Upakkilesa-sutta. 

143  Regarding  the  title,  both  versions  of  the  discourse  conclude  with  an  explanation  by  the  reciters  that  the 

title  refers  to  Brahma’s  invitation  to  the  Buddha,  cf.  MN  49  at  MN  I  331,31:  brahmuno  ca  abhiniman- 
tanatdya,  tasma  imassa  veyydkaranassa  brahmanimantanikan  t’  eva  adhivacanan  ti  (Be-MN  I  407,15: 
brahmanimantanikamteva,  Ce-MN  I  774,32:  brahmanimantanikanteva ,  Se-MN  I  598,7:  brahmaniman- 
tanikantveva )  and  MA  78  at  T  I  549a28:  •••  According  to  Ps  II 

415,30,  “Brahma's  invitation”  (Brahmanimantanika)  refers  to  the  way  Brahma  welcomed  the  Buddha 
on  arrival.  The  same  sense  seems  to  be  reflected  in  MA  78  at  T  I  547a9,  which  uses  the  verb  “to 
invite”,  fjf,  in  its  title  and  again  at  T  I  547al9  and  T  I  547c3  in  its  description  of  how  Brahma  wel¬ 
comed  the  Buddha.  Horner  1954/1967:  395,  however,  understands  the  expression  Brahmanimantanika 
to  have  the  sense  of  an  “invitation  to  Brahma”,  perhaps  taking  brahmuno  (in  the  concluding  sentence) 
to  be  dative  rather  than  genitive.  Yet,  to  indicate  the  sense  of  an  invitation  ‘to"  Brahma,  the  object  of 
such  an  invitation  should  stand  in  the  accusative,  cf.,  e.g.,  Wijesekera  1993:  43:  “with  verbs  of  asking, 
begging  ...  etc.  the  person  asked  ...  is  denoted  by  the  accusative”.  Neumann  1896/1995:  356  translates 
the  discourse's  title  as  “Brahma's  visitation”  (“Brahmas  Heimsuchung”)  and  Chalmers  1926:  234  as 
“Brahma’s  appeal”;  cf.  also  Gombrich  2001:  106. 

144  Gombrich  2001:  98  points  out  that  a  comparable  belief  in  the  Brahma  world  as  the  ultimate  is  reflected 
in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  6.2.15. 

145  The  parallel  is  MA  78  at  T  I  547a-549b,  which  agrees  with  MN  49  on  the  location  and  has  the  closely 

similar  title  “discourse  on  Brahma’s  invitation  to  the  Buddha”,  On  MA  78  cf.  also  Minh 

Chau  1964/1991:  58  and  184-185.  According  to  MN  49  at  MN  I  326,5,  the  Buddha’s  encounter  with 
Brahma  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  Buddha  was  staying  at  Ukkattha  in  the  Subhaga  Grove.  Bodhi  in 
Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1246  note  499  points  out  that  MN  1  takes  place  at  the  same  location  and  has  a 
subject  matter  similar  to  MN  49,  so  that  MN  49  can  be  seen  “as  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  same 
ideas  set  forth  by  the  Mulapariydya  in  abstract  philosophical  terms”.  For  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhi- 
dh-k-t  cf.  below  note  155. 

146  SN  6:4  at  SN  I  142-144  (or  SN2  175  at  SN2  I  310-314),  which  agrees  with  MN  49  on  the  location.  The 
subject  matter  of  this  discourse  recurs  also  in  the  Bakajataka,  Ja  405  at  Ja  III  358,20. 

147  According  to  MN  49  at  MN  I  326,17,  Brahma  welcomed  the  Buddha  by  saying  that  it  had  been  a  long 
time  since  the  Buddha  had  visited  him,  cirassam  ...  imam  pariyayam  akdsi  yadidam  idli’  dgamandya 
(Se-MN  I  590,16:  adh  ’  dgamandya),  cf.  also  SN  6:4  at  SN  I  142,23  (or  SN2  175  at  SN2  I  311,3),  a  form 
of  greeting  not  recorded  in  MA  78.  This  greeting  appears  to  be  a  polite  expression  of  welcome  that  can 
be  used  even  if  the  visitor  is  coming  for  the  first  time.  A  similar  case  can  be  seen  when  Mahamoggal- 
lana  visits  Sakka,  a  visit  which,  judging  from  the  fact  that  Sakka  takes  him  for  a  tour  of  the  heavenly 
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On  arrival  in  the  Brahma  realm,  the  Buddha  told  Brahma  that  his  eternalist  view  was 
mistaken.  The  Bakabrahma-sutta  of  the  Samyutta-nikaya  continues  at  this  point  with  a 
verse  exchange  between  the  Buddha  and  Brahma,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Buddha 
explains  the  past  meritorious  deeds  that  had  led  this  Brahma  to  his  present  position, 
after  which  this  version  ends.148 

According  to  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  at 
this  point  Mara  appeared  on  the  scene,  warning  the  Buddha  that  he  should  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  word  of  Brahma.  Mara  explained  that  recluses  and  Brahmins,  who  had  devel¬ 
oped  disgust  towards  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  the  devas,  Pajapati,  or  Brahma,149  had  on 
that  account  been  reborn  in  a  lower  realm.  However,  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  re¬ 
joiced  in  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  the  devas,  Pajapati,  or  Brahma,  had  been  reborn  in  a 
superior  realm. 

The  Buddha  immediately  recognized  the  speaker  to  be  Mara,  who  according  to  the 
Madhyama-agama  version  pretended  to  be  a  member  of  Brahma’s  assembly.150  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  however,  Mara  had  taken  possession  of  a 
member  of  Brahma’s  assembly. 151  This  is  remarkable,  for  although  the  discourses 
attribute  power  to  Mara  in  relation  to  the  sensuous  sphere,  in  the  thought-world  of 
early  Buddhism  the  jhanas  and  therewith  the  corresponding  realms  of  the  Brahma 
world  appear  to  be  outside  of  his  control.152  Thus  it  is  already  unexpected  that  he  is 


place  and  that  Sakka's  maidens  do  not  know  Mahamoggallana,  appears  to  have  been  his  first  visit  to 
Sakka's  realm.  Nevertheless,  according  to  MN  37  at  MN  I  252,25  and  EA  19.3  at  T  II  594a6  Sakka 
welcomes  Mahamoggallana  by  saying  that  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  had  visited  (another  paral¬ 
lel,  SA  505  at  T  II  133c5,  does  not  record  such  a  greeting).  Another  case  is  what  appears  to  be  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  first  visit  to  Uruvilvakasyapa,  who  according  to  the  Catusparisat-sutra  fragments  S  360  folio 
84V3  and  S  365V6  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  11  and  46  (cf.  also  Gnoli  1977:  217,18)  welcomes  the  Bud¬ 
dha  by  saying  that  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  the  Buddha  had  come  for  a  visit  (Vin  I  24,20  does  not 
report  such  a  greeting).  Another  difference  between  MN  49  and  MA  78  in  regard  to  the  present  passage 
is  that,  according  to  MN  49  at  MN  I  326,17,  Brahma  addressed  the  Buddha  as  marisa,  “sir”,  a  mode  of 
address  often  used  in  the  discourses  by  gods  to  address  each  other  or  the  Buddha  (cf.  also  Wagle  1985: 
73).  According  to  MA  78  at  T  I  547al9,  however,  Brahma  rather  addressed  the  Buddha  as  “great  seer”, 

AfiliA. 

148  In  his  account  of  Brahma’s  past  lives,  according  to  SN  6:4  at  SN  I  144,1  (or  SN2  175  at  SN2  I  313,11) 
the  Buddha  also  mentions  a  time  when  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  this  Brahma,  a  past  life  experience  de¬ 
scribed  in  more  detail  in  Ja  346  at  Ja  III  143,4. 

149  Gombrich  2001:  99  comments  that  this  listing  “summarizes,  from  bottom  to  top,  the  world  Brahma  has 
created,  and  Mara  is  urging  a  positive  attitude  to  both  the  creator  and  his  creation”. 

150  MA  78  at  T  I  547b24:  “Mara,  the  Evil  One,  who  was  not  Brahma,  nor  a  member  of  Brahma's  assembly, 

nevertheless  claimed  of  himself:  ‘I  am  a  Brahma"”,  jfDfJjhjIfllKAj,  7$  1=1  fUSA  AS 

jiJA-  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  12. 

151  MN  49  at  MN  I  326,34:  “Mara,  the  Evil  One,  had  taken  possession  of  a  member  of  Brahma’s  assembly”, 
maro  papima  annataram  brahmaparisajjam  anvavisitva. 

152  According  to  MN  25  at  MN  I  159,10  and  its  parallel  MA  178  at  T  I  720a9,  as  well  as  according  to  AN 
9:39  at  AN  IV  434,1,  the  jhanas  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Mara.  Notably,  however,  his  realm  appears  to 
be  just  bordering  on  the  Brahma  world,  as  according  to  Ps  I  34,2  Mara  lives  in  the  paranimmittavasa- 
vattidevaloka,  where  he  governs  his  own  following  like  a  rebel  prince  in  the  border  region  of  a  king- 
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MN  I  327 


MN I  328 


MN  I  329 


able  to  reach  and  manifest  himself  in  the  Brahma  world.  According  to  the  Brahmani- 
mantanika-sutta,  however,  he  not  only  took  possession  of  a  member  of  Brahma’s  as¬ 
sembly,  blit  had  even  taken  control  over  Brahma  himself,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  assembly.153  This  presentation  stands  in  contrast  to  the  range  of  Mara’s  power  and 
influence  described  in  other  discourses. 

Both  versions  report  that  Brahma  reaffirmed  his  eternalist  view  and  informed  the 
Buddha  that  whoever  delights  in  the  four  elements,  in  devas,  in  Pajapati,  or  in  Brahma 
will  come  under  his  control.  The  Buddha  replied  that  he  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  but 
he  also  knew  Brahma’s  past  and  his  future  destiny.154 

According  to  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  Buddha  described  the 
reach  of  Brahma’s  power,  followed  by  referring  to  heavenly  realms  he  knew,  but  of 
which  Brahma  was  unaware,  thereby  clarifying  that  in  respect  to  knowledge  Brahma 
was  not  his  equal.155 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  Brahma  had  forgotten  about  his  former 
life,  as  this  took  place  long  ago,156  an  explanation  not  found  in  the  Madhyama-dgama 
version.  This  explanation  seems  to  be  required  in  order  to  account  for  Brahma’s  mis¬ 
taken  view,  which  not  only  involves  his  ignorance  of  other  higher  heavenly  realms,  but 
also  his  belief  not  to  be  subject  to  birth  and  death. 

According  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse,  in  reply  to  the  Buddha’s  claim  to  su¬ 
perior  knowledge,  Brahma  affirmed  to  have  infinite  knowledge,  an  affirmation  not  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version.  In  this  affirmation,  Brahma  proclaims  to  be 
conscious  of  infinite  elements,  to  have  infinite  knowledge,  and  infinite  vision.157  A  ref- 


dom,  attano  parisaya  issariyam  pavattento  rajjapaccante  damarikarajaputto  viya  vasati ,  cf.  also  Boyd 
1975:  1 12  note  33  and  Gombrich  1975a:  134.  The  commentarial  gloss  on  the  present  passage,  found  at 
Ps  II  405,28,  explains  that  Mara  had  only  taken  possession  of  a  single  member  of  Brahma’s  retinue,  cf. 
also  Boyd  1975:  93  note  80.  This  does  not  seem  to  resolve  the  problem,  since  already  for  Mara  to  be  able 
to  do  that  much  would  not  fit  the  way  his  range  of  power  is  depicted  in  other  discourses. 

153  In  MN  49  at  MN  I  327,30,  the  Buddha  addresses  Mara  by  acknowledging:  “Evil  One,  Brahma  and  Brah¬ 
ma’s  assembly  ...  have  all  gone  under  your  power”,  yo  c’  eva,  papima,  brahma  yd  ca  brahmaparisd  ... 
sabbe  va  tava  vasagatd  (Be-MN  I  403,4  and  Ce-MN  I  766,29:  vasamgata,  Se-MN  I  592,17:  vasahgata 
and  without  va  before  tava). 

154  Following  MA  78  at  T  I  548a8:  “I  know  where  you  came  from  and  where  you  are  going  to”,  fffll/’ftfT 

8-  The  version  of  the  Buddha's  reply  in  MN  49  at  MN  I  328,25  instead  indicates  that 
the  Buddha  knew  Brahma’s  destiny  and  “splendour”,  te  aham,  brahme,  gatih  ca  pajanami  jutih  ca  pa- 
janami.  A  variant  for  juti,  listed  in  Ee-MN  I  557  and  in  Ce-MN  I  768  note  5,  reads  instead  cuti,  which  in 
view  of  the  context  and  of  the  passage  in  MA  78  appears  to  be  the  preferable  reading;  cf.  also  Horner 
1954/1967:  391  note  5,  who  comments  that  juti  “seems  to  be  faulty  for  cuti”. 

155  MN  49  at  MN  I  329,10  and  MA  78  at  T  I  548a28.  A  counterpart  to  the  description  of  the  reach  of  Brah¬ 
ma’s  power  has  also  been  preserved  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  188b6-189a7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  215b5-216a7;  cf.  also 
Abhidh-k  3:96  in  Pradhan  1967:  185,3,  paralleling  MN  I  328,18,  with  the  Chinese  counterparts  in  T 
1558  at  T  XXIX  64c24  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  222c  1 1. 

156  MN  49  at  MN  I  329,4:  tassa  te  aticiranivasena  sa  sati  mutthd  (Be-MN  I  404,14:  pamutthd). 

157  According  to  MA  78  at  T  I  548bll.  Brahma  proclaimed  that  “because  I  am  conscious  of  infinite  ele- 
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erence  to  an  ‘infinite  consciousness’  occurs  also  in  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta  at  a 
later  point,  where  the  Pali  editions  differ  on  whether  this  expression  should  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Buddha  or  to  Brahma.158 

The  commentary  attributes  this  stanza  to  the  Buddha  and  explains  it  to  be  a  reference 
to  Nirvana. 159  In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  this  stanza  would  indeed  seem  to  fit 
the  Buddha  better,  as  the  Brcihmanimantanika-sutta  qualifies  the  infinite  consciousness 
to  be  “non-manifestative”  (anidassana) . 1 60 1 n  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  however, 
to  be  conscious  of  infinite  elements  is  only  an  aspect  of  Brahma’s  claim  to  omniscience 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  related  to  Nirvana. 

The  “infinite  consciousness”  recurs  in  a  stanza  in  the  Kevaddha-sutta  and  in  its  Chi¬ 
nese  parallel,161  explained  by  the  Pali  commentary  to  be  an  allusion  to  Nirvana.162  In 
the  case  of  the  Kevaddha-sutta,  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  in  attributing  this 
expression  to  the  Buddha. 

In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  Buddha  replies  to  Brahma’s  claim  to  infinite 
knowledge  by  pointing  out  that  those,  who  consider  earth  (etc.)  to  be  ‘I’  or  ‘mine’,  do  not 
truly  know  earth  (etc.),  as  only  those,  who  do  not  consider  earth  (etc.)  in  such  a  way,  truly 
know  earth  (etc.).163  Such  an  explanation  is  not  found  in  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta. 


ments,  have  infinite  knowledge,  infinite  vision,  and  infinite  discrimination.  I  know  each  and  everything 
distinctly”,  Mil,  MitfIBO,  ISO- 

158  Ee-MN  I  329,30,  Ce-MN  I  770,25,  and  Se-MN  I  596,1  attribute  the  anantam  vinnanam  to  Brahma,  while 
Be-MN  I  405,8  attributes  it  to  the  Buddha,  as  in  this  edition  the  anantam  vinnanam  is  preceded  by  con¬ 
cluding  Brahma’s  speech  with  id  (as  does  a  variant  reading  in  Ee-MN  I  558);  cf.  also  Bodhi  in  Nana- 
rnoli  1995/2005:  1249  note  512  and  Gombrich  2001:  105. 

159  Ps  II  413,6. 

160  According  to  Nakamura  1955:  78-79,  however,  the  stanza  reflects  Upanisadic  conceptions  of  conscious¬ 
ness  as  the  ultimate  principle,  in  which  case  it  would  also  fit  Brahma. 

161  DN  11  at  DN  I  223,12:  vinnanam  anidassanam  anantam  sabbato  paham  (Be-DN  I  213,13  and  Se-DN  I 

283,10:  pabharti),  DA  24  at  T  I  102cl7:  “consciousness  [that  is]  non-manifestative,  immeasurable,  and 
self-luminous”,  Mpt,  DA  (Skt)  fragment  389c7  in  Zhou  2008:  9:  vijnayanidarsanam 

anantam  sarvah prthum.  On  this  passage  cf.  also  Brahmali  2009:  43-47,  Dutt  1960/1971:  283-293,  Har¬ 
vey  1989:  88-89,  Meisig  1995:  200  note  22312,  Norman  1987,  and  Nanananda  2004:  24-43. 

162  Sv  II  393,14.  If  the  claim  to  being  endowed  with  an  infinite  consciousness  should  indeed  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Brahma  in  ancient  India,  as  MA  78  and  some  editions  of  MN  49  suggest,  then  the  reference 
to  the  infinite  consciousness  in  DN  1 1  and  DA  24  could  be  seen  as  an  instance  of  a  recurring  pattern  in 
the  early  discourses,  where  a  particular  expression  is  reinterpreted  in  accordance  with  Buddhist  teach¬ 
ings,  a  device  Rhys  Davids  1921:  132  refers  to  as  “pouring  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles”.  Hershock 
2005:  4  speaks  of  "openly  accommodating  ...  existing  political,  social  and  religious  authorities”  and 
then  focussing  “on  how  they  might  be  skilfully  redirected’" ,  expressive  of  a  “general  strategy  of  accept¬ 
ing,  but  then  pointedly  revising  the  meaning”  of  contemporary  conceptions.  Behind  this  feature  stands 
a  particular  mode  of  thought  in  India,  which  approaches  rival  views  and  proposals  in  a  spirit  of  “inclu- 
sivism”  by  incorporating  central  elements  of  another  religious  group  and  treating  them  as  if  these  were 
identical  with  one’s  own  position,  while  at  the  same  time  explicitly  or  implicitly  indicating  that  these 
rival  elements  are  in  some  way  inferior  to  one's  own  system,  cf.  also  Hacker  1983,  Mertens  2004,  the 
articles  collected  in  Oberhammer  1983,  Ruegg  2008:  97-99,  and  Schmithausen  2005a:  171. 

163  According  to  MA  78  at  T  I  548bl4,  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  in  regard  to  earth  have  the  idea  that  ‘“I 
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The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  reports  that  the  Buddha  affirmed  that  he  really 
knew  earth,  since  he  did  not  consider  earth  (etc.)  to  be  ‘I’  or  ‘mine’.  A  parallel  to  this 
statement  occurs  in  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  simi¬ 
larly  proclaimed  that  he  did  not  claim  earth  (etc.)  to  be  ‘mine’. 

On  reading  this  passage  in  the  Brahmcinimantanika-sutta,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  why 
the  Buddha  should  at  this  point  proclaim  that  he  did  not  consider  earth,  etc.,  to  be  ‘mine’ . 
In  the  Madhyama-agama  version  the  progression  of  thought  is  smoother,  since  here 
Brahma  had  just  affirmed  his  superior  knowledge  in  regard  to  earth  (etc.),  an  affirma¬ 
tion  that  came  as  a  reply  to  the  Buddha’s  disclosure  of  heavenly  realms  unknown  to 
Brahma.  The  Buddha  then  counters  Brahma’s  presumption  to  have  superior  knowledge 
by  highlighting  that  true  knowledge  requires  going  beyond  the  notions  ‘I’  and  ‘mine’. 
By  declaring  that  he  belongs  to  those  who  truly  know,  the  Buddha  implicitly  indicates 
that  Brahma  does  not  truly  know,  because  of  being  under  the  influence  of  notions  of  ‘I’ 
and  ‘mine’. 

In  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta ,  the  Buddha  explains  that  he  does  not  claim  to  be 
“earth”,  to  be  “in  earth”,  or  to  be  “from  earth”,  and  thereby  does  not  take  earth  to  be 
“mine”.164  This  analysis  of  the  process  of  appropriating  different  elements  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  identifying  with  them  is  not  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel. 
mn  1 330  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  Brahma  proclaimed  that  all  beings  de¬ 
light  in  existence,  whereas  the  Buddha  was  uprooting  existence.  This  proclamation 
seems  to  intend  to  criticize  the  Buddha.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  affirmed  his  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  existence.165 

A  similar  stanza  occurs  at  a  later  point  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  after  the  Bud¬ 
dha  had  vanished  from  the  sight  of  Brahma.166  Judging  from  the  Madhyama-agama  dis- 


am  earth’,  ‘earth  is  mine’,  ‘I  belong  to  earth’,  having  [thus]  reckoned  earth  as  being  a  self,  do  not  [truly] 
know  earth”,  ffeSkSffr,  SyliWf,  [gffJfcftSE,  fgTAOffc 

164  MN  49  at  MN  I  329,14,  a  presentation  that  brings  to  mind  the  Tathagata’s  aloofness  from  conceivings 
described  in  MN  1  at  MN  I  5,35. 

165  MA  78  at  T 1 548c2:  “seeing  fear  in  becoming,  and  seeing  no  fear  in  non-becoming,  therefore  one  should 
not  delight  in  becoming,  becoming  -  why  should  it  not  be  eradicated”,  STflMSW,  fteTfJUT'ill,  fUfiS 
SSSIff,  jijfnjd'  nJUf?  The  way  MA  78  introduces  this  statement  could  give  the  impression  that  it  was 
spoken  by  Brahma.  The  context,  however,  suggest  this  to  be  improbable,  since  for  Brahma  to  make  such 
a  statement  would  not  fit  the  flow  of  the  narration.  That  this  statement  should  be  attributed  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha  would  also  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  MN  49  at  MN  I  330,13  attributes  a  similar  statement  to  him 
(cf.  note  166  below). 

166  MN  49  at  MN  I  330,13:  “having  seen  fear  in  existence,  and  seeing  existence  about  to  come  to  an  end.  I 
did  not  welcome  any  existence,  nor  did  I  cling  to  any  delight”,  bhave  vaham  bhayam  disva,  bhavan  ca 
vibhavesinam,  bhavam  nabhivadim  kahci,  nandin  ca  na  upadiyin  ti  (Be-MN  I  405,28,  Ce-MN  I  772,1 1, 
and  Se-MN  I  596,19:  kind,  Se  also:  upadiyan  ti).  For  vibhavesinam  in  this  stanza  cf.  Norman  1995:  205, 
who  in  his  note  on  Th  527  suggests  taking  vibhavesinam  in  the  present  context  as  a  future  active  parti¬ 
ciple.  Chalmers  1926:  238  renders  this  line  as  [marking]  “how  life  still  dogs  the  nihilist”,  Gombrich 
2001:  105  as  [having  seen]  “how  those  who  seek  non-becoming  still  become”,  Homer  1954/1967:  393 
as  “becoming  seeking  dis-becoming”  (taking  °esin  in  vibhavesinam  in  the  sense  of  “seeking”),  and  Na- 
namoli  1995/2005:  428  as  “being  will  cease  to  be”;  cf.  also  Udana-(varga)  29.22  in  Bernhard  1965:  377. 
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course,  the  rationale  for  this  stanza  is  to  rebut  Brahma’s  affirmation  of  existence  as 
something  that  should  be  delighted  in. 

The  Brahmanimantanika-sutta  and  its  parallel  record  that  at  this  point  of  their  discus¬ 
sion  Brahma  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  vanish  from  the  Buddha’s  sight.  According  to 
the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  Buddha  was  able  to  point  out  to  Brahma  “now  you 
are  here,  now  you  are  there”.167  Both  versions  report  that  the  Buddha  then  successfully 
vanished  from  Brahma’s  sight.  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  he  ac¬ 
complished  this  feat  by  emanating  rays  of  light,  so  that  Brahma  and  his  assembly  could 
no  longer  see  him,  although  they  could  still  hear  him. 168 

While  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  the  Buddha  at  this  point  proclaimed 
his  lack  of  interest  in  existence  in  verse,  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account  he 
did  not  say  anything  while  being  invisible.  Here  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  fits  the 
flow  of  the  narration  better,  since  according  to  both  versions  the  Buddha  had  decided 
to  perform  a  supernormal  feat  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  disappear  visually  but  could 
still  be  heard  by  Brahma  and  his  assembly,  a  point  which  would  be  meaningless  if, 
once  invisible,  he  were  to  remain  silent. 

The  two  versions  note  that  Brahma  and  his  assembly  were  struck  with  wonder,  after 
which  Mara  reappeared  on  the  scene,  urging  the  Buddha  to  refrain  from  teaching  disci¬ 
ples,  as  such  teaching  activities  would  result  in  an  unfavourable  rebirth.169  Both  ver¬ 
sions  reveal  the  real  motivation  behind  this  intervention  by  Mara  to  be  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  Buddha’s  disciples  will  escape  his  power  if  the  Buddha  teaches  the  Dhar- 
ma  to  them. 

According  to  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta ,  the  Buddha  clarified  that  teaching  ac¬ 
tivities  could  result  in  an  unfavourable  rebirth  only  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  are  not 
fully  awakened.170  The  Madhyama-agama  version  makes  a  similar  statement,  explain¬ 
ing  that  those  who  develop  attachment  to  their  disciples  cannot  really  be  reckoned  to  be 
[true]  recluses,  [true]  Brahmins,  arahants,  or  fully  awakened  ones.171 

In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  the  Buddha  points  out  that,  whether  he  should  teach 
or  not,  he  remains  “such”,172  followed  by  explaining  that  he  remains  “such”  because  he 
has  abandoned  all  influxes,  comparable  to  a  palm  tree  cut  off  at  the  root. 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  instead  reports  that  the  Buddha  told  Mara  to  keep 
away  from  the  issue  whether  the  Buddha  should  teach  or  not,  since  the  Buddha  knew 
well  enough  himself  when  that  was  suitable  and  when  it  was  not  appropriate.173 

167  MA  78  at  T  I  548c6. 

168  MA  78  at  T  I  548cl4. 

169  MN  49  at  MN  I  330,27  reads  ma  savakesu  gedhim  akdsi.  According  to  PED  p.  253  s.v.  gedhi,  the  ex¬ 
pression  gedhim  karoti  requires  the  locative,  which  explains  why  in  the  present  passage  the  disciples, 
savakesu,  stand  in  the  locative  case,  so  that  the  phrase  seems  to  intend  craving  in  relation  to  the  disci¬ 
ples,  not  craving  that  takes  place  in  the  disciples  themselves.  This  understanding  is  confirmed  by  MA 
78  at  T  I  548c26,  which  enjoins:  “don’t  be  attached  to  disciples”,  HaI' 

170  MN  49  at  MN  I  331,15. 

171  MA  78  at  T  I  549a21. 

172  MN  49  at  MN  I  331,18:  desento  ...  tadiso  va,  adesento  ...  tadiso  va. 


MN  1 331 
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MN  50  Maratajjamya-sutta 

The  Mciratajjamya-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  a  rebuke  to  Mara”,  reports  how  Maha¬ 
moggallana  rebuked  Mara  for  harassing  him.  This  discourse  has  three  Chinese  parallels, 
one  of  which  occurs  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  while  the  other  two  are  individual  trans¬ 
lations.174  Counterparts  to  several  sections  of  the  present  discourse  have  also  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Sanskrit  fragments  and  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan.175  Two  partial  parallels  in  the 
Ekottarika-agama  have  preserved  narrations  that  correspond  to  sections  of  the  Mara¬ 
tajjamya-sutta.  176 

mn  1  332  The  Maratajjamya-sutta  and  its  three  Chinese  parallels  report  in  similar  terms  that 
Mara  had  entered  into  the  belly  of  Mahamoggallana,  but  was  quickly  recognized  by 
Mahamoggallana  and  told  to  leave.  Mahamoggallana  then  narrated  that  he  had  also 
been  a  Mara  in  a  past  life,  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha  Kakusandha.177 


173  MA  78  at  T  I  549a26. 

174  The  parallels  are  MA  131  at  T  I  620b-623a,  entitled  “discourse  on  defeating  Mara”,  fJjfliM,  T  66  at  T  I 

864b-866c,  entitled  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  Mara’s  disturbance”,  UtfiilfligliLli  and  T 
67  at  T  I  867a-868c,  entitled  “discourse  on  Mara  tempting  Mahamoggallana”,  @  ISIS;  cf.  also 

D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  75b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  85a8,  which  speaks  of  the  “discourse  on  having  rebuked 
Mara”,  bdud  bsdigs pa’i  mdo.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition.  T  66  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  an  unknown  translator,  while  T  67  was  translated  by  ZhI  Qian  (7§)i|l),  although  Nattier  2003b: 
241  does  not  include  T  67  in  a  provisional  list  of  the  authentic  translations  by  ZhI  Qian.  MA  131  agrees 
with  the  Pali  version  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Bhagga  country,  while  the  individual  translations 
take  place  among  the  Vajjians.  For  a  remark  on  MA  131  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  37. 

175  The  Sanskrit  fragments  are  SHT  IV  412  folios  8-11  (pp.  26-31),  SHT  V  1070  (pp.  61-62,  cf.  also  SHT 
VII  p.  279),  SHT  V  1424  (pp.  253),  and  SHT  X  4022  (p.  248);  cf.  also  Waldschmidt  1976:  141-146. 
SHT  V  1424  parallels  the  description  at  MN  I  333,15;  SHT  IV  412  folio  8  parallels  the  account  at  MN  I 
334,1  and  the  denigration  of  the  monks  at  MN  I  334,16;  SHT  IV  412  folio  9  and  SHT  V  1070  parallel 
the  monks’  practice  of  loving  kindness  at  MN  I  335,21  and  the  excessive  veneration  of  the  monks  at 
MN  I  336,11;  SHT  IV  412  folio  10  parallels  the  instructions  to  the  monks,  the  good  rebirth  of  the 
householders,  and  Mara’s  attack  at  MN  I  336,  for  which  cf.  also  SHT  X  4022;  SHT  IV  412  folio  11 
parallels  some  of  the  verses  at  MN  I  337-338.  For  discourse  quotations  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  notes 
178  and  202. 

176  EA  45.4  at  T  II  772a-c,  which  parallels  the  main  part  of  the  tale  that  reports  Mara’s  mischief  at  the  time 
of  the  former  Buddha  Kakusandha,  and  EA  48.6  at  T  II  793bl3-c8,  translated  in  Lamotte  1967:  110, 
which  has  the  story  of  Sanjlva  surviving  his  own  cremation. 

177  Gombrich  1980:  66  voices  the  suspicion  that  “the  tradition  is  garbled  and  that  originally  it  was  the  pre¬ 
sent  Mara  who  had  been  Dusin”,  the  Mara  at  the  time  of  Kakusandha.  On  the  role  of  Mara  in  early  Bud¬ 
dhism  cf.,  e.g.,  Bareau  1986,  Barua  1915.  Batchelor  2004:  17-28,  Bingenheimer  2007:  50-51.  Boyd 
1971,  id.  1975:  73-133,  Bloss  1978,  Choong  2009b:  40-42,  Clark  1994:  2-37  and  46-93,  Coomaraswamy 
1945:  471-476,  Cummings  1982:  169,  Dayal  1932/1970:  306-317,  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1915b,  Doni- 
ger  O’Flaherty  1976/1988:  213,  Falk  1987,  Foucher  1949:  151-154  and  156-160,  Grafe  1974:  41,  Gu- 
ruge  1988/1997,  Haidar  1977:  153-157,  Hamilton  2000:  207-210,  Jayatilleke  1973:  36-38,  Jones  1979: 
180,  Karetzky  1992:  122,  King  1964:  61  note  28,  Kinnard  2004b,  Klimkeit  1990:  179-180,  Law  1931/ 
2004a,  Ling  1962,  Malalasekera  1938/1998:  611-620,  Marasinghe  2002b,  Misra  1972:  46,  Oldenberg 
1899,  id.  1881/1961:  286-290,  Przyluski  1927,  Radich  2007:  198-201,  Rahula  1978:  108-114  and  177- 
180,  Rao  1954,  Saibaba  2005:  37-38,  Senart  1882b:  166-187,  Strong  1992:  93,  Southwold  1985:  135- 
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As  part  of  their  narration  of  events  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha  Kakusandha,  the  Pali 
and  Chinese  versions  relate  how  Sanjlva,  one  of  the  two  chief  disciples  of  this  Buddha, 
on  one  occasion  entered  the  attainment  of  cessation.178  Some  cowherds  mistook  him  for 
being  dead  and  set  him  on  fire  in  order  to  cremate  him,  which  he,  however,  survived 
unharmed.179  This  tale  of  Sanjlva  surviving  his  own  cremation  recurs  also  as  part  of  a 
discourse  in  the  Ekottarika-agama.m 


137,  Thomas  1933/2004:  145-147,  Verclas  1978:  50-74,  Wayman  1959:  112-125,  Werner  2008:  20-28, 
Wikramagamage  1997,  Wilson  1996:  33-37,  Windisch  1895,  and  Yoshiko  1996:  32-33.  On  Mara  epi¬ 
sodes  in  art  cf.,  e.g.,  Bautze-Picron  1998,  id.  2010:  91-94,  Fischer  1980,  Foucher  1918:  197-202,  Ka- 
retzky  1982,  Kurita  1988:  113-120  plates  216-235,  Malandra  1981,  Longhurst  1938/1991:  46  and  plate 
xlib,  Schlingloff  1982,  Sivaramamurti  1942/1956:  89-90.  Tanabe  2007:  30-31  figure  1-23,  andZin  2007: 
100-105  and  145-148;  for  figures  of  a  monk  whose  belly  bulges  out,  which  might  be  representing  Ma- 
hamoggallana  with  Mara  in  his  belly,  cf.  Luce  1969:  208  and  id.  1970  plates  90-91.  On  the  way  the 
qualification  Papima  was  rendered  into  Chinese  cf.  Nakamura  2000a:  439  and  Pelliot  1933. 

178  A  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  75b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  85a8  parallels  the 
description  of  Sanjlva’ s  attainment  of  cessation  and  subsequent  cremation  at  MN  I  333-334,  differing 
in  so  far  as  here  the  past  Buddha  is  Vipasyl,  mam  par  gzigs;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  2:45  in  Pradhan  1967: 
75,3,  paralleling  MN  I  333,19,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  26c21  and  T  1559  at 
T  XXIX  185a27.  T  67  at  T  I  867a28  differs  from  the  other  versions  in  as  much  as  it  does  not  explicitly 
refer  to  cessation,  but  only  reports  that  Sanjlva  was  in  a  “concentration  attainment”,  (intro¬ 

duced  as  fT  Jt- fifth  where  Kuan  2007:  191  note  24,  in  relation  to  an  occurrence  of  the  similar  expres¬ 
sion  f/n  JT- fit  in  another  discourse  as  a  qualification  of  A,  explains  that  this  expression  is  probably  a  lit¬ 
eral  rendering  of  a  phrase  similar  to  the  Pali  tathdrupa). 

119  MN  50  at  MN  I  333,36  explains  that  this  was  how  Sanjlva  came  to  be  given  his  name,  since  when  the 
cowherds  the  next  day  saw  him  alive,  they  thought  that  he  had  been  “resurrected”,  patisahjivita.  The 
translators  of  MA  131  and  T  67  were  apparently  not  aware  of  this  word  play  on  patisahjivita  and  sah- 
jTva,  since  MA  131  at  T  I  620cl2  renders  his  name  by  +|,  “perception”,  and  T  67  at  T  I  867a24  by 
"knowing  perception”,  apparently  taking  the  name  Sanjlva  or  Samjlva  to  be  related  to  sahha  or  samjhd. 
The  translator  of  T  66  at  T  I  864c8  took  the  safer  road  of  transcribing  Sanjlva  with  jf§Tj,  which  he  then 
explains  at  T  I  865a4  to  mean  “born  again”,  jg'/T,  a  gloss  which  indicates  that  he  was  aware  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  name  Sanjlva.  On  renditions  of  the  same  name  in  the  Chinese  parallels  to  the  Mahdpa- 
dana-sutta  cf.  Waldschmidt  1956:  171.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  75b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  85a8  combines  both 
senses,  as  it  gives  his  name  as  ’tsho  byed  dang  mkhas  pa,  although  this  is  followed  by  referring  to  him 
just  as  'tsho  byed,  corresponding  to  jivaka. 

180  EA  48.6  at  T  II  793b21  differs  in  so  far  as  Sanjlva  did  not  attain  cessation,  but  rather  an  ex¬ 

pression  for  which  Flirakawa  1997:  1180  gives  vajropama-samadhi  and  vajra-samadhi  as  equivalents 
(for  the  former  cf.  also  Mahdvyutpatti  no.  560  in  Sakaki  1926:  44).  The  32|8JIJHit^  recurs  in  EA  48.6  at 
T  II  793al3,  which,  as  noted  by  Lancaster  1976:  201,  is  one  of  several  peculiar  samadhis  mentioned  in 
this  collection.  EA  48.6  describes  how  Sariputta  was  seated  in  3rHl|HHjc  and  remained  unhurt  when  hit 
by  a  yakkha  on  the  head,  an  account  similar  to  the  story  found  in  Ud  4:4  at  Ud  39,20.  The  commentary 
Ud-a  245,5  records  various  opinions  on  the  meditative  attainment  Sariputta  had  entered  when  he  was 
hit  by  the  yakkha,  one  of  which  is  that  he  had  attained  cessation.  Thus,  perhaps  the  a2|i|l|H0T  in  EA 
48.6  also  intends  the  attainment  of  cessation.  In  the  Sarvastivada  tradition,  the  vajropama-samadhi 
stands  specifically  for  the  complete  cutting  off  of  defilements,  cf.,  e.g.,  Abhidh-k  6:44  in  Pradhan  1967: 
364,14;  cf.  also  Frauwallner  1971a:  85.  In  a  survey  of  related  references  (for  additional  references  cf. 
Ruegg  1989:  167  note  336),  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1925/1980:  227  note  3  points  out  that  Pp  30,20  uses 
the  expression  vajirupamacitta  to  qualify  an  arahant’s  freedom  from  the  influxes,  which  the  Puggala- 
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mn  1 334  According  to  the  Mdratajjaniya-sutta  and  its  three  Chinese  parallels,  in  his  former  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  Mara,  Mahamoggallana  had  tried  to  harass  the  monk  disciples  of  Kaku- 
sandha  Buddha  by  instigating  the  householders  to  revile  and  abuse  the  monks. 

A  similar  tale  is  also  found  in  another  discourse  in  the  Ekottarika-agama,  which  dif¬ 
fers  in  so  far  as  here  Mara  influences  the  householders  so  that  they  do  not  give  alms  to 
the  monks.181 

The  Mdratajjaniya-sutta  reports  that,  in  order  to  achieve  his  aim,  Mara  had  “taken  pos¬ 
session”  of  the  householders.182  According  to  the  Chinese  versions,  however,  he  had 
only  instructed  the  householders  to  act  according  to  his  design.183  The  Mdratajjaniya- 
sutta  and  its  three  main  Chinese  parallels  agree  that  the  householders  had  to  suffer 
rebirth  in  hell  for  their  conduct,  a  retribution  for  their  evil  conduct  not  recorded  in  the 
partial  parallel  from  the  Ekottarika-agama. 

In  the  light  of  this  retribution,  the  Pali  version’s  proposition  that  Mara  “took  posses¬ 
sion”  of  the  householders  is  puzzling,  since  one  would  not  expect  the  householders  to 
undergo  the  karmic  retribution  of  rebirth  in  hell  for  something  they  had  not  done  of 
their  own  accord.184 

The  Mdratajjaniya-sutta  and  its  three  full  parallels  depict  the  abuse  poured  by  the 
householders  on  the  monks  in  similar  terms,  recording  that  the  householders  denigrated 


pannatti  then  compares  to  a  vajra  that  can  break  up  any  other  gem  or  stone.  In  the  Sarvastivada  tradi¬ 
tion,  according  to  Dhammajoti  2002/2007:  439  the  same  image  illustrates  the  vajropama-samadhi, 
“whose  strength  (concentration)  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  diamond  that  cuts  through  everything”.  For  a 
definition  of  the  vajropama-samadhi  in  the  Yogacarabhumi  cf.  Delhey  2009a:  204,1  and  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  340b3  As  already  pointed  out  by  Frauwallner  1971a:  96,  the  association  between  the  arahant  and 
the  vajra’ s  ability  to  break  up  any  other  gem  or  stone  can  already  be  found  in  AN  3:25  at  AN  I  124,20, 
according  to  which  the  vajirupamacitta  puggala  is  one  who  has  destroyed  the  influxes;  cf.  also  Dhs 
226,1.  On  the  vajropama-samadhi  in  Mahayana  literature  cf.  the  survey  in  Pagel  2007:  15  note  17.  An¬ 
other  tale  of  being  burnt  while  seated  in  deep  meditation  can  be  found  in  T  211  at  T  IV  594c  10,  trans¬ 
lated  in  Willemen  1999:  133,  although  in  this  case  it  is  the  Buddha  himself  who  is  mistaken  for  being 
dead  after  sitting  for  seven  days  without  moving,  having  “entered  on  the  concentration  on  Nirvana”,  A 

181  EA  45.4  at  T  II  772bl0.  The  tale  of  events  at  the  time  of  the  former  Buddha  Kakusandha  is  preceded  in 
EA  45.4  at  T  II  772a26  with  a  narration  according  to  which  Mara  had  decided  to  prevent  the  Buddha 
Gotama  from  receiving  alms  (for  a  similar  tale  cf.  Dhp-a  III  257,20),  followed  by  the  Buddha  Gotama 
relating  events  from  the  past  to  Mara. 

182  MN  50  at  MN  I  334,1 1:  anvavisi. 

183  According  to  MA  131  at  T  I  621a21  Mara  “taught”  the  householders,  f  j,  according  to  T  66  at  T  I 
865al9  he  “told”  them,  A),  according  to  T  67  at  T  I  867bl4  he  “converted”  them  to  do  his  bidding,  fb, 
and  according  to  EA  45.4  at  T  II  772bl  1  he  “impelled”  them,  ITifi  (for  which  Hirakawa  1997:  926  lists 
codayati).  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005b:  12-13. 

1S4  The  commentary,  Ps  II  418,22,  raises  the  same  point  and  explains  that  what  Mara  did  was  to  make  the 
householders  believe  that  the  monks  were  breaking  their  precepts  and  engaging  in  blameworthy  con¬ 
duct,  so  that  the  abuse  poured  on  the  monks  was  due  to  the  householders’  own  volitional  decision, 
therefore  they  had  to  reap  the  corresponding  karmic  results.  Although  this  commentarial  explanation 
makes  sense  from  the  viewpoint  of  karmic  retribution,  it  does  not  fit  the  terminology  employed  in  the 
discourse. 
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the  meditation  practice  of  the  monks  by  comparing  them  to  various  predatory  animals 
that  await  an  opportunity  to  catch  a  mouse  or  a  fish  (see  table  5.7). 185 

Table  5.7:  Similes  in  MN  50  and  its  Parallels 


MN  50 

MA  131 

owl  wanting  to  catch  mice  (1) 
jackal  wanting  to  catch  fish  (2) 
cat  wanting  to  catch  mice  (3) 
donkey  (4) 

donkey  wanting  fodder  (— ►  4) 
cat  wanting  to  catch  mice  (— »  3) 
owl  or  fox  wanting  to  catch  mice  (— ►  1) 
crane  wanting  to  catch  fish  (— ►  2?) 

T  66 

T  67 

donkey  wanting  fodder  (— ►  4) 
cat  wanting  to  catch  mice  (— ►  3) 
owl  or  fox  wanting  to  catch  mice  (— *  1) 
heron  wanting  to  catch  fish  (— ►  2?) 

dog  or  cat  wanting  to  catch  mice  (— *  3) 
crane  wanting  to  catch  fish  (—>  2?) 
donkey  wanting  fodder  (—>4) 

(+  1) 

According  to  the  three  main  Chinese  versions,  the  householders  not  only  abused  the 
monks,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  beat  them  with  sticks,  throw  stones  at  them,  and 
destroy  their  requisites.  When  reborn  in  hell  because  of  such  wicked  deeds,  the  house¬ 
holders  realized  that  their  evil  rebirth  was  due  to  having  maltreated  the  monks.186  The 
Pali  version  neither  reports  that  the  householders  went  so  far  as  to  physically  harm  the 
monks,  nor  does  it  record  that  they  realized  why  they  had  been  reborn  in  hell. 

In  view  of  the  karmic  retribution  of  rebirth  in  hell,  it  would  make  sense  for  the  house¬ 
holders  to  be  shown  as  having  gone  further  than  just  ridiculing  the  meditation  practice 
of  the  monks,  an  act  which,  although  certainly  improper  and  unwholesome,  might  on 
its  own  not  warrant  such  heavy  karmic  retribution.187  The  Chinese  version’s  depiction 


185  MN  50  at  MN  I  334,18.  The  last  image  used  for  such  abuse  in  MN  50  at  MN  I  334,29  describes  a  don¬ 
key  that  stands  by  a  doorpost.  This  image  is  not  entirely  clear,  since  one  may  wonder  what  the  object  of 
the  donkey’s  “meditation”  could  be,  as  a  donkey  is  not  a  predatory  animal,  unlike  the  other  animals 
mentioned  before.  MA  131  at  T  I  621a8,  T  66  at  T  I  865a7,  and  T  67  at  T  I  867bl3  provide  the  detail 
required  to  fill  out  this  image,  as  according  to  their  description  the  object  that  occupies  the  donkey’s 
mind  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  hard  work,  his  "meditation  object”,  is  fodder.  The  same  idea  recurs  in  AN 
11:10  at  AN  V  323,8,  which  describes  a  horse  “meditating”  on  fodder.  Bollee  1988:  128  note  15  ex¬ 
plains  that  it  was  apparently  customary  to  let  donkeys  search  for  food  themselves,  instead  of  providing 
them  with  fodder.  Their  chronic  hunger,  resulting  from  this  situation,  then  became  an  object  of  popular 
mocking;  cf.  also  Gokhale  1980b:  451,  who  notes  the  humour  underlying  the  similes  in  MN  50.  The  set 
of  four  similes  recurs  in  Nidd  I  149,28  in  a  commentary  on  Sn  4:7  at  Sn  818.  A  related  image  can  be 
found  in  the  Jain  work  Suyagada  1.1 1.27-28  in  Vaidya  1928:  51,9. 

186  MA  131  at  T  I  621a29,  T  66  at  T  I  865a28,  and  T  67  at  T  I  867c5. 

187  In  fact,  according  to  AN  6:46  at  AN  III  355,6  some  Buddhist  monks  disparaged  other  monks  who  were 
meditating  in  a  similar  way,  although  without  employing  the  similes  used  by  the  householders  in  MN 
50,  caricaturing  the  meditating  monks  in  the  following  manner:  “[proclaiming]  ‘we  are  meditators,  we 
are  meditators'  they  meditate,  they  overmeditate.  What  do  they  meditate  about?  For  what  do  they  medi¬ 
tate?  How  do  they  meditate?”,  jhayino  ’mha  jhdyino  ’mha  ti  jhayanti,  pajjliayanti,  kim  h’  ime  jhayanti , 
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of  how  the  householders  realized  the  dire  consequences  of  harassing  monks  also  seems 
to  fit  the  present  discourse  well,  whose  puipose  is  to  impress  upon  Mara  the  dire  conse¬ 
quences  of  harassing  a  monk. 

mn  1 335  According  to  the  MaratajjanTya-sutta  and  its  three  main  Chinese  parallels,  the  Bud¬ 
dha  Kakusandha  told  his  monks  to  develop  the  brahmaviharas  in  order  to  face  the 
abuse  they  were  experiencing.  The  partial  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  instead  re¬ 
ports  that  he  gave  them  a  teaching  on  the  true  nature  of  nutriment. 188 

The  MaratajjanTya-sutta  and  its  three  main  parallels  report  that,  once  Mara  realized 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  at  the  monks  in  this  way,  he  decided  to  induce  the  house¬ 
holders  to  respect  and  venerate  the  monks  instead.  According  to  the  partial  parallel  in 
the  Ekottarika-agama,  he  got  the  householders  to  provide  the  monks  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  material  gains.189 

While  the  Pali  discourse  simply  mentions  that  the  householders  honoured  and  re¬ 
vered  the  monks,  the  three  main  Chinese  versions  and  a  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  to 
the  present  passage  report  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  put  their  hair  on  the  road,  asking 
the  monks  to  step  on  it  for  the  sake  of  good  fortune.190  The  MaratajjanTya-sutta  and  its 
main  parallels  agree  that  the  householders  were  reborn  in  heaven  as  a  result  of  their  rev¬ 
erential  behaviour,  with  the  Chinese  versions  again  noting  that,  when  reborn  in  heaven, 
the  householders  realized  that  their  fortunate  rebirth  was  due  to  their  good  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  monks. 

mn  1 336  The  MaratajjanTya-sutta  and  its  three  main  Chinese  parallels  differ  on  the  instruction 
given  by  the  Buddha  Kakusandha  to  his  monks  on  this  second  occasion.191  A  compari- 

kint'  ime  jhayanti,  katham  h’  ime  jhdyantil  (Be-AN  II  312,7  adds  nijjhayanti  avajjhayanti  after  pajjha- 
yanti  and  reads  kim  ime  and  katham  ime,  Se-AN  III  397,6:  kin  h  ’  ime  and  kathan  h  ’  ime).  This  descrip¬ 
tion  has  several  expressions  in  common  with  the  way  the  householders  abuse  the  monks  in  MN  50  at 
MN  I  334,16,  caricaturing  the  meditating  monk  in  this  manner:  “[proclaiming]  ‘we  are  meditators,  we 
are  meditators",  with  dropping  shoulders,  downcast  face  and  [having  become]  languid  they  meditate, 
they  overmeditate,  they  outmeditate,  they  mismeditate”,  jhayino  ’sma  jhdyino  ’sma  ti  pattakkhandhd 
adhomukhd  madhurakajata  jhayanti pajjhayanti  nijjhayanti  apajjhdyanti  (Be-MN  I  410,10  and  Se-MN  I 
603,19:  ’sma).  Although  the  remainder  of  AN  6:46  makes  it  clear  that  such  derisive  criticism  is  not  ap¬ 
propriate,  there  is  no  indication  that  it  is  of  such  unwholesome  nature  as  to  lead  to  rebirth  in  hell. 

188  Cf.  EA  45.4  at  T  II  772bl4,  which  first  lists  the  standard  set  of  four  types  of  nutriment  (edible  food,  con¬ 
tact,  intention,  and  consciousness),  followed  by  setting  forth  five  types  of  supramundane  food,  namely 
absorption,  resolution,  mindfulness,  the  eight  liberations,  and  joy. 

189  EA  45.4  at  T  II  772b26. 

190  MA  131  at  T  I  621cl,  T  66  at  T  I  865b29,  T  67  at  T  I  867cl5,  and  Waldschmidt  1976:  143.  Such  step¬ 
ping  on  an  item  spread  on  the  ground  for  good  luck  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  in  ancient  India,  in 
fact  Vin  II  129,15  records  an  allowance  for  monks  to  step  on  cloth  when  asked  to  do  so  by  laity  for  the 
sake  of  good  fortune. 

191  MN  50  at  MN  I  336,22  takes  up  the  impure  nature  of  the  human  body,  the  repulsive  nature  of  food,  the 

absence  of  delight  in  the  whole  world,  and  the  impermanent  nature  of  all  formations,  asubhanupassT 
kaye  viharatha,  dhdre  patikkulasannino,  sabbaloke  anabhiratasannino,  sabbasahkharesu  aniccdnupas- 
sino  (Be-MN  I  412,18:  asubhanupassino  and  anabhiratisannino).  MA  131  at  T  I  621c25  mentions  con¬ 
templation  of  all  formations  as  impermanent  and  subject  to  arising  and  passing  away,  as  well  as  contem¬ 
plation  of  dispassion,  discarding,  cessation,  and  giving  up,  sa  fiiliifTlSS'fij,  SSIUStS,  R 
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son  of  these  four  versions  suggests  contemplation  of  impermanence  to  be  the  central 
aspect  common  to  the  instructions  on  how  to  confront  excessive  respect  and  worship. 

The  Maratajjamya-sutta  and  its  main  parallels  continue  by  reporting  that,  since  Mara 
had  not  been  successful  with  this  ruse,  he  eventually  went  so  far  as  to  physically  harm 
Vidhura,  the  other  chief  disciple  of  Kakusandha  Buddha.  As  a  result  of  this  evil  deed, 
Mara  immediately  wound  up  in  hell.192  This  part  of  the  present  discourse  is  no  longer 
found  in  the  partial  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-agama. 1 93 

When  narrating  this  event,  the  Pali  version  speaks  of  Mara  having  “taken  possession” 
of  a  young  boy,194  while  according  to  the  three  Chinese  parallels  he  transformed  him¬ 
self  into  a  young  boy  or  man  in  order  to  attack  Vidhura.195  The  verb  used  in  the  present 
Pali  passage  is  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  instance  when  Mara  “possessed”  the  house¬ 
holders,  yet  the  earlier  instance  when  Mara  took  possession  resulted  in  the  household¬ 
ers  having  to  bear  the  karmic  retribution,  whereas  in  the  present  instance  Mara  himself 
receives  the  karmic  retribution.196 

The  idea  of  possession  by  Mara  brings  to  mind  the  preceding  discourse  in  the  Mcijjhi- 
ma-nikciya  collection,  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta,  where  according  to  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion  Mara  took  possession  of  a  member  of  Brahma’s  assembly,  while  the  Chinese  par¬ 
allel  does  not  attribute  such  powers  to  him. 

The  same  idea  of  possession  by  Mara  recurs  again  on  two  occasions  in  the  Samyutta- 
nikaya.  One  of  these  instances  reports  that  he  took  possession  of  a  dev  a  and  made  it  speak 
a  stanza  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  yet,  according  to  the  Samyukta-agama  parallel 


fib ptifn ,  ffiS,  Kir-  T  66  at  T  I  865c24  enjoins  viewing  all  formations  as  abiding  in  impermanence  and  as 
being  eradicated,  discarded,  ceasing,  appeased,  and  abiding  in  the  sphere  of  appeasement,  'A'  j'- — fTJfx 
MMH  f±,  #  Mil,  #MSt,  #MM,  #MlL  #Mit  fTl#-  T  67  at  T I  868a2  speaks  of  recollecting  the 
impermanent  nature  of  all  things,  of  avoiding  greed  and  delight  in  regard  to  robes  and  food,  and  of  [con¬ 
templating]  dukkha,  emptiness,  and  not-self, 

Since  in  the  partial  parallel  EA  45.4  the  issue  at  stake  is  the  monks  receiving  material  gains,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  they  get  at  T  II  772c5  is  on  avoiding  attachment.  Hence  this  version  does  not  bring  in  the 
topic  of  impermanence. 

192  A  reference  to  this  event  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  654cl7. 

193  After  reporting  the  instruction  given  by  the  Buddha  Kakusandha  to  his  monks  regarding  the  avoiding  of 
attachment,  EA  45.4  at  T  II  772c9  continues  with  the  Buddha  Gotama  giving  a  similar  instruction  to  his 
monks. 

194  MN  50  at  MN  I  336,33:  annataram  kumaram  anvavisitva  (Be-MN  I  413,1  and  Se-MN  I  607,17:  kumara- 
kam). 

195  MA  131  at  T  I  622a7,  T  66  at  T  I  866a8,  and  T  67  at  T  I  868all  agree  that  Mara  “transformed”,  fhff> 
himself  into  the  perpetrator  of  the  action.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  119a2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  136a8,  which 
has  preserved  an  extract  from  this  passage,  also  does  not  report  Mara  taking  possession  of  someone  else. 

196  The  commentary,  Ps  II  420,26,  explains  that  in  the  present  instance  Mara  indeed  took  control  over  the 
boy,  whereas  in  relation  to  the  earlier  abuse  the  commentary  at  Ps  II  418,22  suggests  that  Mara  had  not 
really  taken  control  over  the  householders.  MN  50  at  MN  I  334,1 1  indeed  indicates  that  Mara  only  told 
the  householders  to  abuse  the  monks,  while  the  harming  of  Vidhura  at  MN  I  336,34  is  worded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  that  Mara  himself  is  the  subject  of  the  action.  The  expression  used  for  his  interfer¬ 
ence  in  both  cases  is,  however,  the  same,  in  that  he  “took  possession”,  anvavisati ,  of  the  householders 
and  the  boy. 
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he  did  not  take  possession  of  the  deva.191  The  other  occurrence  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya 
describes  how  Mara  took  possession  of  householders  in  order  to  prevent  the  Buddha 
from  receiving  alms,  an  instance  where  according  to  two  Chinese  parallels,  found  in 
the  Samyukta-dgama  and  the  Ekottcirika-dgama ,  he  only  told  the  householders  not  to 
give  alms  to  the  Buddha,  without  taking  possession  of  them.198 

The  famous  passage  in  the  Mahdparinibbdna-sutta,  according  to  which  Mara  pre¬ 
vented  Ananda  from  requesting  the  Buddha  to  continue  to  live  on,  employs  a  different 
type  of  terminology,  since  it  speaks  of  Ananda’smind  being  “obsessed”  by  Mara.199 
Nevertheless,  here,  too,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallel  versions  make  use  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  that  is  milder  in  tone,  indicating  that  Ananda  had  been  “blinded”  or  “confused”  by 
Mara.200 

In  sum,  it  seems  that  the  Pali  discourses  stand  alone  in  attributing  to  Mara  the  ability 
to  take  possession  of  someone  and  thereby  make  this  person  speak  or  act  according  to 
his  will.201  While  in  the  case  of  the  Brahmanimantanika-sutta  this  presentation  is  at 
odds  with  what  can  be  gathered  from  other  discourses  on  the  range  of  Mara’s  power 
vis-a-vis  Brahma,  the  Maratajjanlya-sutta  ’  s  description  of  how  Mara  took  possession 
of  humans  creates  some  inconsistency  in  regard  to  the  karmic  retribution  described  in 
the  same  discourse  for  the  acts  undertaken  by  these  possessed  beings. 
mn  1 337  The  Maratajjcinlya-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  describing  the  hell  in  which  the 
former  Mara  was  reborn  in  retribution  for  his  mischief.202  The  Chinese  versions  note 


197  SN  2:30  at  SN  I  67,1  (or  SN2  111  at  SN2  I  154,7):  maro  papima  ...  devaputtam  anvavisitva  (Be-SN  I 
67,1,  Ce-SN  I  128,6,  and  Se-SN  I  96,15:  devaputtam ),  while  in  SA  1308  at  T  II  359cl9  Mara  “mani¬ 
fested”,  i|f,  as  a  deva  to  speak  a  stanza. 

198  SN  4:18  at  SN  I  114,7  (or  SN2  154  at  SN2  I  253,4):  brdhmanagahapatikd  marena  pdpimatd  anvdvitthd 
bhavanti,  SA  1095  at  T  II  288al5:  g§,  and  EA  45.4  at  T  II  772a28:  ef. 

199  DN  16  at  DN  II  103,14:  marena  pariyutthitacitto.  The  commentary,  Sv  II  555,19,  explains  that  Mara 
created  frightening  sights  and  sounds  that  disturbed  Ananda,  something  Mara  was  able  to  do  because 
Ananda"  s  mind  was  not  yet  free  from  the  vipalldsas;  on  the  commentarial  position  regarding  this  event 
cf.  also  the  study  by  An  2000. 

200  The  Sanskrit  fragment  TM  361  folio  165V2  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  53  and  the  Divyavaddna  in  Cowell 

1886:  201,21  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  125,18  describe  that  Ananda  was  “suffused”  by  Mara,  sphuto,  a  de¬ 
scription  that  seems  not  too  far  from  the  idea  of  possession.  The  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Waldschmidt 
1951:  207,14,  however,  indicates  that  Mara  was  “covering  up”  Ananda,  khebs  pa,  similarly  DA  2  at  T  I 
15b25  and  T  6  at  T  I  180b20  speak  of  Ananda  being  “covered  up”,  f$,  by  Mara,  which  Weller  1939:  79 
translates  as  “blinded”  (“mit  Blindheit  geschlagen”).  According  to  another  individual  translation  and  the 
account  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya ,  Mara  “confused”  Ananda,  T  7  at  T  I  191b23:  I?)  and  T 

1451  at  T  XXIV  387cl7:  MiiL.  T  5  at  T  I  165al2,  translated  in  Puini  1909:  36,  differs  from  all  these 
versions  by  reporting  that  Mara  entered  Ananda’ s  belly  and  made  him  actually  request  the  Buddha  to 
enter  parinibbana. 

201  The  possibility  of  possession  is  also  reflected  in  an  allowance  made  in  Vin  I  203,1  to  partake  of  raw 
meat  and  blood  in  case  of  being  possessed  by  a  spirit,  cf.  also  below  p.  318  note  43. 

202  MN  50  at  MN  I  337,15  specifies  that  Mara  was  reborn  in  hell  in  a  human  body  with  a  fish’s  head,  a  de¬ 
tail  not  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  versions.  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  Mara"  s  ending  up  in  hell,  re¬ 
ported  in  MN  50  at  MN  I  337,5,  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  3:12  in  Pradhan  1967:  123,2;  cf.  also  T  1558 
at  T  XXIX  45b7,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  202b2,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa.  ju  118b6  or  Q  (5595)  lu  136a4. 
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that  (present  time)  Mara  was  thoroughly  frightened  on  hearing  the  misfortune  that  be¬ 
fell  his  uncle  Mara  for  harassing  the  monk  disciples  of  Kakusandha  Buddha  and  for 
harming  his  chief  disciple.203 

The  Chinese  versions  agree  with  the  Maratajjamya-sutta  that  Mahamoggallana  also 
described  some  of  his  past  deeds  in  verse,  such  as  his  shaking  the  Hall  of  Migara’s 
Mother  and  the  palace  of  Sakka  with  his  toe,  and  his  visit  to  a  Brahma  to  check  if  the 
latter  had  overcome  his  former  eternalist  belief.204 

According  to  all  versions,  Mahamoggallana  concluded  his  stanzas  by  illustrating  the 
karmic  retribution  for  attacking  the  Buddha  or  his  monk  disciples  with  the  image  of  a 
fool  who  will  be  burnt  by  fire,  even  though  the  fire  does  not  have  any  intention  to  burn 
the  fool.205 


203  According  to  MA  131  at  T  I  622a25,  Mara  asked  in  verse  for  more  details  on  this  hell,  whereas  accord¬ 
ing  to  MN  50  at  MN  I  337,18  and  T  66  at  T  I  866a23  a  similar  verse  inquiring  about  the  nature  of  this 
hell  was  spoken  by  Mahamoggallana  as  a  rhetorical  question  when  beginning  his  description  of  this 
hell.  In  T  67  at  T  I  868a26,  this  inquiry  and  the  subsequent  verses  that  describe  the  hell  are  spoken  by 
the  Buddha,  which  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  context  too  well. 

204  MA  131  at  T  I  622c3,  T  I  622c  1,  and  T  I  622cl5.  T  66  at  T  I  866b28,  T  I  866b26,  and  T  I  866cl  1 .  T  67 
does  not  describe  these  events  as  explicitly  as  the  other  versions,  although  T  67  at  T  I  868bl5  and  T  I 
868b29  does  record  Mahamoggallana  shaking  a  palace  with  his  toe  and  questioning  Brahma.  Maha- 
moggallana’s  shaking  of  the  Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother  is  recorded  in  SN  51:14  at  SN  V  270,5,  his  shak¬ 
ing  of  Sakka’s  palace  in  MN  37  at  MN  I  253,35,  and  his  addressing  Brahma  on  the  latter’s  eternalist  be¬ 
lief  in  SN  6:5  at  SN  I  145,23  (or  SN2  176  at  SN2I  316,12).  The  stanzas  that  depict  these  events  in  MN 
50  recur  at  Th  1187-1208  (for  further  parallels  cf.  Franke  1912:  174-182),  as  part  of  a  set  of  over  sixty 
stanzas  attributed  to  Mahamoggallana.  Ling  1962:  104  comments  that  “as  the  verses  occur  there  [i.e.  in 
Th]  independently  of  the  story  of  Dusin.  it  is  possible  that  the  present  form  of  the  story  [i.e.  in  MN  50] 
was  prefixed  to  them  at  a  later  stage,  in  the  way  that  prose  narrations  have  been  prefixed  to  verses  in 
the  Itivuttaka  and  Udana,  for  instance”;  on  the  relationship  between  verse  and  prose  in  the  Udana  cf. 
also,  e.g.,  Analayo  2009e. 

205  Windisch  1895:  160  suggests  that,  since  the  title  of  the  discourse  is  Maratajjaniya,  the  reading  at  Th 
1208:  atajjesi,  according  to  which  Mahamoggallana  “rebuked”  Mara,  seems  preferable  to  MN  I  338,29: 
aghattesi ,  according  to  which  he  “chastened”  Mara.  The  other  Pali  editions,  Be-MN  I  415,9,  Ce-MN  I 
788,22,  and  Se-MN  I  611,1,  indeed  read  atajjesi.  His  suggestion  receives  further  support  from  MA  131 
at  T  I  622c29,  according  to  which  Mahamoggallana  “scolded”  Mara,  gBj,  and  from  T  66  at  T  I  866c24, 
according  to  which  Mahamoggallana  “told”  Mara,  f>£.  T  67  at  T  I  868c  16,  however,  indicates  that  Ma¬ 
hamoggallana  “subdued”  Mara,  pf  ffr. 
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MN  51  Kandaraka-sutta 

The  Kcindaraka-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Kandaraka”,  examines  four  types  of  person, 
namely  those  who: 

torment  themselves, 
torment  others, 
torment  both, 

torment  neither  themselves  nor  others. 

This  discourse  does  not  have  a  parallel  in  the  Chinese  Agamas.  Similar  expositions  of 
these  four  types  of  person  recur  in  other  Pali  discourses,1  however,  as  well  as  in  San¬ 
skrit  fragments.2 


MN  52  Atthakanagara-sutta 

The  Atthakanagara-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  [a  man  from]  Atthakanagara”,  presents  a 
survey  of  several  approaches  to  awakening.  This  discourse  has  a  Pali  parallel  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  elevens  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  and  two  Chinese  parallels,  one  of  which 
occurs  in  the  Madhyama-dgama,  while  the  other  is  an  individual  translation.3 


1  Expositions  in  brief  can  be  found  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  232,21  and  MN  94  at  MN  II  159,5,  detailed  exposi¬ 
tion  in  MN  60  at  MN  I  41 1,28  and  AN  4:198  at  AN  II  205,23. 

2  Cf.  especially  the  fragments  of  the  Pudgala-sutra  in  Melzer  2006:  306-329,  which  have  preserved  a  com¬ 
plete  exposition  of  these  four  types  of  person.  Other  relevant  fragments  are,  e.g.,  SHT  I  422  (pp.  189- 
190,  cf.  also  SHT  X  p.  409),  SHT  III  879  (pp.  128-129,  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  p.  183),  SHT  III  996  (pp.  257- 
258,  cf.  also  SHT  VI  p.  221  and  SHT  X  p.  417),  SHT  IV  165  folio  27  (pp.  200-203,  cf.  also  SHT  VI  p. 
212,  SHT  VII  p.  240,  and  SHT  X  p.  403),  SHT  V  1153  (p.  152,  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  p.  197),  and  SHT  V 
1359  (pp.  244-245,  cf.  also  SHT  X  p.  427).  SHT  I  422  parallels  the  reference  to  tormenting  oneself  in 
MN  51  at  MN  I  342,23,  while  SHT  III  879  parallels  the  reference  to  tormenting  others  in  MN  51  at  MN  I 
343,21;  cf.  also  SHT  V  1153  for  both.  SHT  III  996,  SHT  IV  165  folio  27,  and  SHT  V  1359  describe 
practices  of  self-mortification,  such  as  found  in  MN  51  at  MN  I  343  and  also  in  other  similar  passages, 
e.g.,  in  DN  8  at  DN  I  166,2,  DN  25  at  DN  III  40,26,  or  AN  3:151  at  AN  I  295,8. 

3  The  parallels  are  AN  11:17  at  AN  V  342-347,  MA  217  at  T  I  802a-c,  and  T  92  at  T  I  916a-917a.  The 
four  versions  agree  on  locating  the  discourse  at  Pataliputta.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the 
Taisho  edition,  T  92  was  translated  by  An  Shigao  (^ctH'ji))-  Ziircher  1991:  297,  however,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  this  translation  among  the  works  that  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  An  Shigao.  MN  52  and 
MA  217  agree  on  the  title  Atthakanagara//  /ftS ,  while  T  92  at  T  I  916al7  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken 
by  the  Buddha  to  the  householder  Ten  Limbs,  a  man  from  Atthakanagara”, 

While  the  protagonist  in  MA  217  has  the  name  which  would  correspond  to  the  Dasama  mentioned 
in  MN  52,  the  protagonist  of  T  92  is  instead  which  rendered  into  Pali  would  be  Dasanga.  Ee  and  Se 
do  not  give  a  title  for  AN  11:17,  but  refer  to  it  at  Ee-AN  V  358,3 1  and  Se-AN  V  390, 19  in  their  respective 
chapter  uddanas  as  Dasama.  In  Be-AN  III  542,25,  the  title  of  the  discourse  is  Atthakanagara-sutta  and  the 
uddana  at  Be-AN  III  556,3  refers  to  it  as  Atthako.  The  Ceylonese  edition  wavers  between  these  two  op- 
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mn  1 349  The  Pali  versions  begin  by  briefly  reporting  that  the  householder  Dasama,  who  had 
been  in  Pataliputta  on  some  business,  approached  a  monk  in  order  to  find  out  where 
Ananda  was  staying. 

The  introductory  narration  in  the  two  Chinese  versions  offers  additional  details,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  householder  Dasama,  who  had  earlier  successfully  conducted  some 
business  and  derived  great  profit  from  it,  approached  a  group  of  monks.  These  taught 
him  the  Dharma  in  various  ways  and  were  able  to  please  him  with  their  exposition.4 
After  having  received  their  teachings  and  being  pleased  by  them,  Dasama  inquired  re¬ 
garding  the  whereabouts  of  Ananda. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  two  Chinese  discourses  begin  by  noting  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  had  recently  attained  parinibbana.  The  same  is  also  implicit  in  the  introductory 
part  of  the  Pali  versions,  which  do  not  mention  the  whereabouts  of  the  Buddha.  Usu¬ 
ally  discourses,  even  when  spoken  by  disciples,  begin  by  mentioning  the  location  where 
the  Buddha  was  staying  at  that  time. 

The  four  versions  agree  that  the  householder  Dasama  asked  Ananda  if  there  was  one 
way,  taught  by  the  Buddha,  that  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.  In  reply,  Anan¬ 
da  described  how  liberation  can  be  achieved  through  developing  insight  based  on  the 
attainment  of  any  out  of  the  four  jhanas,  of  the  four  brahmaviharas,  or  of  the  three  im¬ 
material  spheres  of  boundless  space,  boundless  consciousness,  and  nothingness. 

The  Chinese  versions  also  include  in  this  presentation  the  fourth  immaterial  attain¬ 
ment,  the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception.5  The  Pali  subcommentary 
explains  that  Ananda  did  not  mention  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-per- 
ception  because  it  is  too  subtle  an  attainment  for  the  development  of  insight.6 

A  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  similarly  confines  the  objects  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  insight  to  the  realm  of  perception,  in  line  with  the  above  commentarial  expia¬ 


tions,  as  Ce-AN  VI  646,1  introduces  the  discourse  as  Atthakandgara-sutta,  but  the  uddana  at  Ce-AN  VI 
674,31  refers  to  it  as  Dasamo.  For  a  remark  on  MA  217  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  101.  Barua  1971/ 
2003:  351  suggests  that  Atthakandgara  probably  corresponds  to  “a  village  called  Hathagaon  on  the  Bag- 
matl  river”. 

4  MA  217  at  T  I  802a20  and  T  92  at  T  I  916a29  report  that  the  householder  was  so  delighted  at  the  teach¬ 
ings  received  that  for  a  little  while  he  remained  speechless,  after  which  he  inquired  about  Ananda. 

5  MA  217  at  T  I  802b27  and  T  92  at  T  I  916c8.  Maithrimurthi  1999:  97  note  136  comments  that  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fourth  immaterial  attainment  was  probably  added  mechanically. 

Be-Ps-pt  II  9  explains  that  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  was  not  included  in 
the  present  exposition  because  of  the  subtlety  of  the  formations  that  still  remain  during  its  attainment, 
which  would  make  it  too  difficult  for  a  disciple  to  contemplate  it,  nevasanndndsanndyatanadhammdnam 
sankhdrdvasesasukhumabhdvappattatdya  tattha  savakdnam  dukkaran  ti.  This  principle  appears  to  be 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  MN  64  at  MN  I  436,28  and  its  parallel  MA  205  at  T  I  780al6  stop  short  at  the 
attainment  of  nothingness  and  do  not  mention  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  in 
a  presentation  that  relates  deep  concentration  experience  to  the  development  of  insight;  cf.  also  note  7 
below.  The  same  pattern  would  also  apply  to  the  corresponding  realms  of  rebirth,  since  AN  3:114  at  AN 
I  267-268  describes  how  a  noble  disciple,  on  being  reborn  in  one  or  the  other  immaterial  realm,  will  at¬ 
tain  final  Nirvana  there,  a  presentation  which  also  does  not  include  the  realm  of  neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception. 
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nation  that  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  is  not  a  suitable  ob¬ 
ject  for  the  development  of  insight.7 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  differ  also  in  their  description  on  how  to  develop  in¬ 
sight  in  regard  to  this  range  of  concentration  experiences.  According  to  the  Majjhimci- 
nikaya  and  Anguttara-nikaya  versions,  each  attainment  should  be  contemplated  as  con¬ 
ditioned  and  impermanent.8  The  Madhyama-agama  version  instead  speaks  of  contem¬ 
plating  dharmas  as  dharmas.9 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  indicate  that  their  respective  approaches  to  insight 
have  the  potential  of  leading  to  full  awakening  or  to  non-return.  When  describing  the 
lesser  of  these  two  alternatives,  the  Atthakanagara-sutta  and  its  Anguttara-nikciya 
counterpart  indicate  that  the  attainment  of  non-return  will  be  achieved  due  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner’s  “lust  for  the  Dharma”,  dhammardga.10  The  expression  “lust  for  the  Dharma” 


7  AN  9:36  at  AN  IV  426,9:  “as  far  as  there  is  attainment  of  perception,  to  that  extent  there  is  penetrative 

knowledge”,  ydvatd  sannasamapatti,  tavata  annapativedho  (cf.  also  SN  14:11  at  SN  II  151,1,  which 
similarly  uses  the  term  sannasamapatti  only  in  regard  to  attainments  up  to  the  sphere  of  nothingness). 
Schmithausen  1981:  224  notes  86  and  87  and  ibid.  p.  229  note  106  draws  attention  to  similar  statements 
found  in  the  Abhidharmasamuccaya  in  Pradhan  1950:  69,15:  ydvad  eva  samjndsamapattih  tavad  ajna- 
prativedha  iti  and  T  1602  at  T  XXXI  576cll:  cf.  also  Ruegg  1989:  200. 

The  Yogacdrabhumi,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  859al3,  explains  that,  unlike  the  attainment  of  nothingness,  the 
attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  cannot  be  used  as  a  path  for  the  eradication  of  the 
influxes,  If iRffflCSM  (for  a  similar  statement  cf.  also  T  1550  at  T  XXVIII  823bl8),  but 
from  the  perspective  of  the  development  of  insight  can  only  be  put  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
disenchantment  with  the  sphere  of  nothingness.  Cf.  also,  e.g.,  the  discussion  in  the  Dharmaskandha, 
which  describes  the  development  of  insight  based  on  the  jhanas  and  on  the  first  three  immaterial  attain¬ 
ments,  up  to  the  sphere  of  nothingness,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  494a22.  Gunaratana  2007:  65  sums  up  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception,  “the  mental  contents  ...  are  so  ex¬ 
tremely  refined  and  subtle  that  even  the  purest  mindfulness  and  concentration  cannot  explore  them”, 
hence  it  “cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  insight”.  Schmithausen  1981:  224  note  87  points  out  that  a  dis¬ 
course  quotation  in  the  Abhidharmakosavyakhya  (cf.  Wogihara  1971b:  275,25),  however,  does  include 
the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  among  states  that  can  be  used  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  insight;  cf.  also,  e.g.,  SA  870  at  T  II  220b7,  which  applies  an  insight  contemplation  that  is  based 
on  the  aggregate  analysis  to  all  four  immaterial  attainments. 

8  MN  52  at  MN  I  350,13:  “this  is  conditioned  and  produced  by  volition,  whatever  is  conditioned  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  volition  is  impermanent  and  subject  to  cessation”,  idam  ...  abhisankhatam  abhisancetayitam, 
yam  kho  pana  kind  abhisankhatam  abhisancetayitam  tad  aniccam  nirodhadhamman  ti;  cf.  also  AN 
11:17  at  AN  V  343,22  and  Hamilton  2000:  195. 

9  MA  217  at  T  I  802b9:  cf.  also  T  92  at  T  I  916bl8,  which  appears  to  imply  the  same.  The  in¬ 

junction  to  contemplate  dharmas  as  dharmas  occurs  in  the  Satipatthdna-sutta,  where  one  of  its  implica¬ 
tions  is  to  contemplate  arising  and  passing  away,  cf.  MN  10  at  MN  I  60,30.  To  develop  insight  into  the 
impermanent  nature  of  deep  concentration  experiences  would  indeed  be  a  powerful  method  to  develop 
disenchantment  towards  such  experiences.  A  problem  with  applying  this  to  MA  217,  however,  is  that 
the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Satipattlidna-sutta ,  MA  98  at  T  I  584al4,  does  not  mention  con¬ 
templation  of  arising  and  passing  away  in  its  description  of  contemplating  dharmas  as  dharmas. 

10  MN  52  at  MN  I  350,17  and  AN  11:17  at  AN  V  343,25:  “by  way  of  that  lust  for  the  Dharma  and  that  de¬ 
sire  for  the  Dharma  ...  he  will  be  reborn  spontaneously  and  attain  final  Nirvana  there”,  ten’  eva  dham- 
mardgena  taya  dhammanandiya  ...  opapdtiko  hoti  tattha  parinibbayT.  Although  the  formulation  reads  as 


MN  1 350 
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occurs  also  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version. 1 1  The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the 
individual  translation  speak,  moreover,  of  “craving  for  the  Dharma”.12  The  individual 
translation  relates  such  craving  for  the  Dharma  to  developing  the  Dharma  and  to  hav¬ 
ing  reverence  or  regard  for  it.13  Thus  the  expressions  “lust  for  the  Dharma”,  or  even 
“craving  for  the  Dharma”,  have  quite  positive  connotations  in  the  present  context.14 
mn  i  352  The  Atthakanagara-sutta  and  its  parallels  record  that  the  householder  Dasama  was 
delighted  that  Ananda  had  shown  eleven  (or  according  to  the  Chinese  versions  twelve) 
ways  to  liberation  on  being  asked  to  point  out  just  a  single  one.13  By  way  of  illustration, 
he  compared  this  to  a  man  who  is  able  to  escape  from  a  house  on  fire  through  any  of 
the  eleven  (or  twelve)  doors  of  the  house.  The  four  versions  agree  that  the  householder 
expressed  his  appreciation  by  inviting  the  community  of  monks  for  a  sumptuous  meal 


if  dhammaraga  is  instrumental  in  assuring  at  least  non-return,  the  commentary,  Ps  III  146,28,  under¬ 
stands  dhammaraga  to  represent  attachment  to  one's  meditative  experiences  that  has  prevented  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  full  awakening;  cf.  also  Harvey  2003:  319,  who  in  relation  to  the  present  occurrence  of 
dhammaraga  comments  that  “spiritual  desire  may  be  what  holds  a  person  back  from  the  highest  attain¬ 
ment”,  whereas  Webster  2005a:  102  takes  dhammaraga  to  be  part  of  what  “ultimately  leads  to  nibbana ”, 

11  MA  217  at  T  I  802b  1 1 :  gfc'£. 

12  MA  217  at  T  I  802bl  1  and  T  92  at  T  I  916b21:  f}}£;  cf.  also  the  Abhidharmakosavyakhyd  in  Wogihara 
1971b:  273,25,  which  in  a  similar  context  reads  tenaiva  dharma-cchandena  tenaiva  dharma- snehena 
tenaiva  dharma-premna  tayaiva  dharmabhirataya. 

13  T  92  at  T  I  916b21:  Mil  ■§>(}£ ;  cf.  also  the  otherwise  unrelated  discourse  SA  866 

at  T  II  219c21,  where  lust  for  the  Dharma  occurs  together  with  recollecting  the  Dharma  and  delighting 
in  it  as  the  qualities  by  virtue  of  which  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  realm  takes  place,  SPiAlfctfifc'zl, 

PjB,  '±±3 

14  Although  the  term  “lust”,  rdga,  may  prima  facie  call  up  negative  associations,  even  the  term  “craving”, 
tanhd ,  occurs  in  AN  4:159  at  AN  II  145,34  and  its  parallel  SA  564  at  T  II  148b20  with  positive  connota¬ 
tions.  Both  propose  that  based  on  craving,  craving  can  be  overcome,  tanham  nissdya  tanha  pahdtabbd 
ti,  ffcSBrS,  followed  by  explaining  the  first  instance  of  craving  to  represent  the  wish  to  attain  libera¬ 
tion.  In  a  similar  vein.  SN  51:15  at  SN  V  272,16  indicates  that  “desire”,  chanda  (another  term  which  of¬ 
ten  carries  negative  connotations)  is  to  be  overcome  with  the  help  of  chanda.  Its  parallel  SA  561  at  T  II 
147al9  makes  the  same  point  in  slightly  different  terms,  indicating  that  craving  is  to  be  overcome  based 
on  desire,  fJcIftSKffiJj&TS-  Such  instances  highlight  that  in  the  early  discourses  terminology  is  not  as  uni¬ 
form  as  in  later  texts.  By  the  time  of  the  Abhidharma  and  the  commentaries,  the  implications  of  key  ter¬ 
minology  are  clearly  delineated  and  terms  such  as  “lust”  and  “craving”  tend  to  be  used  only  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  meaning.  In  the  early  discourses,  however,  such  terms  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  meaning  given  to 
them  in  later  works  and  are  at  times  employed  in  ways  which  may  even  seem  to  conflict  with  the  defini¬ 
tions  given  in  the  Abhidharma  and  the  commentaries. 

15  While  according  to  MN  52  at  MN  I  353,3,  Ce-MN  II  26,4,  and  Se-MN  II  22,19  the  householder  Dasama 

was  able  to  "hear”  about  eleven  doors  to  the  deathless,  savanaya,  according  to  Be-MN  II  15,25  he  was 
able  to  “develop”  them,  bhavanaya.  Again,  while  in  AN  11:17  at  AN  V  346,32  and  Be-AN  III  546,7  he 
was  able  to  “pursue”  these  eleven  doors,  sevandya,  in  Ce-AN  VI  654,5  and  Se-AN  V  376,20  he  was  able 
to  “hear”  of  them,  savanaya.  MA  217  at  T  I  802c9  describes  that  the  householder  was  able  to  “attain  a 
safe  emerging”,  (my  translation  is  based  on  another  occurrence  of  the  expression  dcfMAt  in 

MA  206  at  T  I  781bl4,  where  it  forms  the  counterpart  to  sotthind  abhinibbhijjitum  in  its  parallel  MN  16 
at  MN  I  104,10),  in  dependence  on  these  doors  to  the  deathless,  while  T  92  at  T  I  916c20  proclaims  that 
“relying  on  each  of  these  doors  to  the  deathless,  each  will  lead  out”,  9.  -tS-tS-es lB2L. 
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the  next  day  and  by  making  the  gift  of  a  building  to  Ananda.  The  Chinese  discourses 
note  that  Ananda  handed  the  building  over  to  the  Sangha  of  the  four  directions.16 


MN  53  Sekha-sutta 17 

The  Sekha-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  a  disciple  in  higher  training”,  is  an  exposition  by 
Ananda  on  the  gradual  path  of  training  and  on  seven  qualities  of  a  disciple  in  higher 
training.18 

Of  this  discourse,  so  far  no  parallel  appears  to  have  been  identified.19  References  to  a 
version  of  this  discourse  have,  however,  been  preserved  in  the  *Mahaprajnaparamita- 
( upadesa-)sastra,20  which  thus  indicates  that  a  version  of  the  present  discourse  was 
known  in  other  reciter  traditions. 


MN  54  Potaliya-sutta 

The  Potaliya-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Potaliya”,  clarifies  what  is  required  in  order  to 
truly  leave  behind  all  worldly  affairs.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama- 
agama.21  A  few  lines  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.22 

The  Potaliya-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallel  report  that  Potaliya,  who  had  come  to  MNI359 
visit  the  Buddha,  felt  offended  because  the  Buddha  addressed  him  with  the  epithet 


16  MA  217  at  T  I  802c24  and  T  92  at  T  I  916c29. 

17  Se-MN  II  24,1  has  the  title  Sekhapatipada-sutta,  corresponding  even  closer  to  the  topic  of  MN  53. 

ls  A  detailed  exposition  of  these  seven  qualities  can  be  found  in  AN  7:63  at  AN  IV  109,5;  on  the  stanza 
found  at  MN  I  358,28  cf.,  e.g.,  Biihler  1897. 

19  Akanuma  1929/1990:  166  lists  SA  1176  at  T  II  316a  as  a  parallel  to  MN  53.  SA  1 176,  however,  is  rather 
a  parallel  to  SN  35:202  at  SN  IV  182-188,  since  in  both  these  discourses  Mahamoggallana  contrasts  a 
monk  who  reacts  to  perceptual  experience  with  likes  and  dislikes  with  a  monk  who  is  able  to  stay  aloof 
from  such  reactions.  SN  35:202  and  SA  1176  share  with  MN  53  the  same  introductory  narration,  which 
describes  how  the  Sakyans  invited  the  Buddha  to  their  newly  built  hall,  how  the  Buddha  then  gave  a  talk 
to  them  and,  once  the  Sakyans  had  left,  asked  one  of  his  disciples  to  continue  instructing  the  monks.  The 
similarity  of  the  introductory  narration  may  have  led  Akanuma  to  assign  SA  1176  as  a  parallel  to  MN 
53.  The  two  discourses  differ,  however,  not  only  in  regard  to  their  subject  matter,  but  also  in  regard  to 
their  speaker,  which  in  MN  53  is  Ananda,  while  in  SA  1176  the  speaker  is  Mahamoggallana. 

20  Cf.  T  1509  at  T  XXV  86b24,  T  XXV  173c4,  and  T  XXV  249c23,  identified  in  Lamotte  1944/1981:  244 
note  1  to  be  from  a  version  of  the  present  discourse. 

21  The  parallel  is  MA  203  at  T  I  773a-775b,  which  agrees  with  the  Pali  version  on  taking  the  name  of  its 
protagonist  as  title,  rendered  as  I  Iff]  TJ  As  potih  ta  (following  Pulleyblank  1991:  42,  85,  and  188),  which 
compared  to  the  Pali  version  has  the  second  and  third  syllables  in  the  opposite  order  (and  omits  the  last, 
which,  however,  is  a  recurrent  feature  of  Chinese  renderings  of  proper  names).  MA  203  takes  place  in 
Pavarika’s  Mango  Grove  near  the  town  of  Nalanda,  whereas  MN  54  has  the  town  Apana  in  the  country 
of  the  Anguttarapans  as  its  location.  For  remarks  on  MA  203  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  71. 

22  The  fragments  are  SHT  V  1332a  (p.  226),  SHT  VI  1493  (p.  161),  and  SHT  X  3917  (p.  217),  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  concluding  part  in  MN  54  at  MN  I  368,1 .  The  fragments  continue  with  the  beginning  part 
of  MN  26,  indicating  that  they  had  the  same  sequence  as  the  Madhyama-agama ,  where  the  parallel  to 
MN  26  (MA  204)  also  follows  the  parallel  to  MN  54  (MA  203). 
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“householder”.23  The  Madhyama-agama  version  precedes  this  meeting  by  narrating 
that  Potaliya  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  recluses  and  Brahmins  in  parks  and  groves,  in¬ 
forming  them  that  he  had  left  all  worldly  affairs  behind,  a  statement  that  met  with  the 
approval  of  these  recluses  and  Brahmins.24 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions,  Potaliya  felt  that 
he  should  not  be  called  a  householder,  because  he  had  left  behind  all  worldly  affairs, 
having  handed  over  his  wealth  to  his  children  and  living  merely  on  what  he  needed  to 
subsist.25  The  Buddha,  however,  explained  to  Potaliya  that  leaving  behind  all  worldly 
affairs  required  more  than  that.  Potaliya  was  keen  to  receive  more  explanations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version  he  even  expressed  his  interest  by  discarding 
his  walking  stick  and  sandals,  followed  by  requesting  the  Buddha  with  hands  joined  in 
respectful  salutation  to  expatiate  on  the  matter.26 
mn  1 360  According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  enumerated  eight  qualities  that  lead  to  leav¬ 
ing  behind  or  cutting  off  worldly  affairs  (see  table  6. 1). 

Table  6.1:  Eight  Qualities  to  be  Left  Behind  According  to  MN  54  and  its  Parallel 


MN  54 

MA  203 

killing  (1) 

killing  (->  1) 

stealing  (2) 

stealing  (— »  2) 

speaking  falsehood  (3) 

sexual  misconduct 

speaking  maliciously  (4) 

speaking  falsehood  (— »  3) 

greed  (5) 

greed  (— »  5) 

scolding  (6) 

anger  (—>7) 

anger (7) 

dislike  and  irritation 

excessive  pride  (8) 

excessive  pride  (— »  8) 
#4,6) 

The  two  versions  agree  in  including  the  need  to  refrain  from  killing,  stealing,  lying, 
greed,  anger,  and  excessive  pride  in  this  listing  of  requirements.  While  the  Majjhima- 
nikdya  version  lists  speaking  maliciously  and  scolding  as  the  remaining  two  factors, 
the  Madhyama-agama  version  has  sexual  misconduct  as  one  factor  and  dislike  together 


23  MN  54  at  MN  I  359,18:  gahapati  and  MA  203  at  T  I  773al4: 

24  MA  203  at  T  I  773a8.  The  same  account  recurs  at  the  end  of  MA  203  at  T  I  775b  13,  when  Potaliya  de¬ 
scribes  how  he  earlier  overestimated  himself  and  rejoices  in  the  Buddha’s  exposition. 

25  According  to  MN  54  at  MN  I  360,4,  he  referred  to  his  condition  as  “having  given  up  all  work  and  cut  off 

all  affairs”,  sabbe  kammanta  patikkhitta  sabbe  vohara  samucchinna  ti,  while  according  to  MA  203  at  T 
I  773al5  he  spoke  of  the  same  in  terms  of  having  “renounced  worldliness,  abandoned  worldliness,  cast 
off  worldly  affairs”,  j§ffp\  ( !ff§,  Bapat  1975:  28  notes  the  appropriateness  of  the  rendering 

for  whatever  equivalent  the  original  text  would  have  had  for  Pali  vohara  (corresponding  to  San¬ 
skrit  vyavahdra),  just  as  another  occurrence  of  vohara  (in  this  case  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  vyahara) 
in  MN  1 12  at  MN  III  29,29  has  as  its  counterpart  in  MA  187  at  T  I  732b28:  |g,  indicating  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  was  clearly  aware  of  these  different  meanings. 

26  MA  203  at  T  I  773a29. 
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with  irritation  as  the  other  factor.27  In  regard  to  this  difference,  the  absence  of  sexual 
misconduct  in  the  Pali  version  is  suiprising,  since  this  factor  would  fit  an  enumeration 
that  includes  killing,  stealing  and  falsehood,  all  the  more  since  the  later  part  of  both 
discourses  takes  up  the  dangers  of  sensuality  in  detail. 

The  two  versions  agree  that  the  rationale  for  refraining  from  these  unwholesome  ac¬ 
tivities  and  qualities  is  to  avoid  blame  and  a  bad  reputation,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
an  evil  rebirth.28  Both  versions  indicate  that,  with  this  much  accomplished,  still  more 
needs  to  be  done.  By  way  of  illustration,  they  deliver  a  series  of  similes  on  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  sensuality  (see  table  6.2). 

The  two  versions  compare  sensuality  in  similar  terms  to: 
a  dog  that  gnaws  a  meatless  bone, 

a  bird  that  carries  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  air  and  is  attacked  by  other  birds, 
a  burning  torch  held  against  the  wind.29 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  next  describes  a  man  who  is  seized  by  two  strong  men 
and  dragged  to  a  burning  charcoal  pit.30  Its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  has  a  similar 
image,  without,  however,  mentioning  an  intervention  by  other  men.  Instead,  it  simply 
indicates  that  the  man  would  not  want  to  fall  into  such  a  burning  pit,  since  he  wants  to 
live  and  wishes  to  avoid  suffering.31 


27  MN  54  at  MN  I  360,24+25:  pisuna  vaca  and  nindaroso,  MA  203  at  T  I  773b4+5:  and 

(Hirakawa  1997:  367  indicates  that  $£,  besides  its  main  meaning  of  ‘jealousy’,  can  also  render  prati- 
ghdta,  which  would  fit  the  present  context  better). 

2S  While  according  to  MA  203  at  T  I  773b7  the  Buddha  described  these  implications  on  his  own  accord, 
according  to  MN  54  at  MN  I  360,20  at  first  he  only  enumerated  the  eight  factors.  Once  Potaliya  had  re¬ 
quested  a  more  detailed  exposition,  the  Buddha  explained  the  rationale  for  refraining  from  these  eight 
unwholesome  activities  and  qualities. 

29  The  image  of  a  bird  that  carries  a  piece  of  meat  and  is  thereon  attacked  by  other  birds  recurs  again  in  Ja 
408  at  Ja  III  378,16,  where  seeing  the  predicament  of  this  bird  causes  a  king  to  become  thoroughly  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  sensual  pleasures,  with  the  result  that  he  achieved  awakening  as  a  Paccekabuddha  (this 
tale  is  part  of  a  set  of  four  tales  on  Paccekabuddhas  common  to  the  Buddhist  and  Jain  traditions,  on 
these  tales  cf.,  e.g.,  Charpentier  1908,  Pavolini  1899,  and  Wiltshire  1990:  118-166).  A  variation  on  this 
particular  image  occurs  at  Vin  III  105,34  and  in  SN  19:2  at  SN  II  256,7,  where  the  piece  of  meat  itself 
flies  through  the  air  and  is  pecked  at  by  birds,  a  bizarre  karmic  retribution  incurred  by  a  butcher  in  ret¬ 
ribution  for  his  evil  livelihood.  The  Chinese  parallel  to  SN  19:2,  SA  509  at  T  II  135cl,  speaks  instead  of 
a  being  who  suffers  agonizing  pain,  because  its  body  is  being  eaten  by  hungry  birds  and  other  animals. 
The  piece  of  meat  image  recurs  also  in  MN  23  at  MN  I  145,3,  where  it  stands  representative  for  lust  and 
delight;  cf.  also  Ja  330  at  Ja  III  100,15.  The  simile  of  the  burning  torch  occurs  again  at  ThI  507,  where  it 
illustrates  sensual  pleasures.  For  a  parallel  to  the  simile  of  the  dog  that  gnaws  a  meatless  bone  in  Jain 
scripture  cf.  von  Kamptz  1929:  24.  Franke  1906:  345  notes  a  counterpart  to  the  simile  of  the  piece  of 
meat  in  the  Mahabharata,  which  describes  an  eagle  who,  being  in  possession  of  a  piece  of  meat,  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  other  eagles.  For  a  study  of  the  similes  found  in  MN  54  cf.  Hecker  2009:  132-136;  cf.  also 
above  p.  148  note  17. 

30  MN  54  at  MN  I  365,16. 

31  MA  203  at  T  I  774bl8.  A  version  of  the  charcoal  pit  simile  without  the  feature  of  two  men  dragging  a 
third  towards  the  pit  can  also  be  found  in  MN  12  at  MN  I  74,15;  cf.  also  DN  34  at  DN  III  283,22,  AN 
8:28  at  AN  IV  224,15,  AN  10:90  at  AN  V  175,6,  and  Sn  2:14  at  Sn  396.  In  other  occurrences  of  the  burn- 
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Table  6.2:  Similes  on  Sensual  Pleasures  in  MN  54  and  its  Parallel 


MN  54 

MA  203 

hungry  dog  gets  meatless  bone  (1) 
bird  gets  some  meat  and  is  attacked  (2) 
burning  torch  held  against  wind  (3) 
burning  charcoal  pit  (4) 
dream  (5) 

borrowed  goods  (6) 
climbing  a  fruit  tree  (7) 

hungry  dog  gets  meatless  bone  (— ►  1) 

bird  gets  some  meat  and  is  attacked  (— ►  2) 

burning  torch  held  against  wind  (— >  3) 

burning  charcoal  pit  (— *  4) 

let  oneself  be  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake 

dream  (— >  5) 

borrowed  goods  (— ►  6) 

climbing  a  fruit  tree  (— >  7) 

The  Madhyama-agama  account  continues  after  the  simile  of  the  burning  charcoal  pit 
by  delivering  the  simile  of  a  poisonous  snake,  which  describes  a  man  who  would  not 
wish  any  of  his  limbs  to  be  bitten  by  this  snake.32  This  simile  does  not  occur  in  the  Po- 
taliyo-sutta. 

In  regard  to  this  difference,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its 
Madhyama-agama  parallel  report  that  a  group  of  monks  quoted  a  series  of  similes  as 
having  been  taught  by  the  Buddha  on  the  disadvantages  of  sensual  pleasures.  This  se¬ 
ries  not  only  contains  the  similes  found  in  the  Potaliya-sutta,  but  also  the  simile  of  the 
snake,  thereby  lending  some  degree  of  support  to  its  inclusion  in  the  Madhyama-cigama 
parallel  to  the  Potaliya-sutta ,33 

The  next  simile  in  the  Potaliya-sutta  describes  a  man  who,  while  being  asleep  and 
dreaming,  sees  lovely  parks  and  groves.  The  image  of  a  dream  occurs  also  in  the  Madh- 


ing  charcoal  image,  the  idea  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  two  strong  men  occurs  when  the  point  at  stake  is  to 
illustrate  the  pain  experienced  when  being  seriously  ill  or  when  engaging  in  forceful  breath  control,  cf. 
MN  36  at  MN  I  244,28,  MN  85  at  MN  II  93,23,  MN  97  at  MN  II  193,17,  MN  100  at  MN  II  212,6,  MN 
143  at  MN  III  259,10,  MN  144  at  MN  III  264,8,  SN  35:87  at  SN IV  56,29,  and  AN  6:56  at  AN  III  380,14. 
Another  occurrence  is  SN  12:63  at  SN  II  99,29,  where  the  simile  illustrates  volition,  apparently  intended 
to  depict  the  inevitability  of  its  karmic  consequences.  The  image  of  two  men  who  drag  a  third  to  a  burn¬ 
ing  pit  as  an  illustration  of  sensual  pleasures  can  also  be  found  in  MN  75  at  MN  I  507,7  and  its  parallel 
MA  153  at  T  I  672a6,  where  it  occurs  after  an  examination  of  the  predicament  of  a  leper  who  cauterises 
his  wounds  over  a  burning  pit.  Here  the  point  of  the  simile  is  to  indicate  that,  once  this  leper  has  been 
healed,  he  would  not  want  to  come  near  the  pit  even  if  dragged  there  by  force.  Another  instance  where 
the  same  simile  is  used  to  illustrate  sensual  pleasures  is  SN  35:203  at  SN  IV  188,25.  Its  Chinese  parallel, 
SA  1173  at  T  II  314al7,  only  describes  how  someone  would  want  to  avoid  falling  into  such  a  burning 
pit,  without  mentioning  any  intervention  by  others. 

32  MA  203  at  T  I  774b29,  cf.  the  translation  in  Ehara  1961/1995:  74  note  1. 

33  MN  22  at  MN  I  130,29  speaks  of  the  simile  of  a  “snake’s  head”,  sappasirupama,  while  its  parallel  MA 
200  at  T  I  763c20  speaks  of  a  “poisonous  snake”,  using  the  same  term  as  MA  203  at  T  I  774b29. 
The  simile  of  a  snake’s  head  recurs  in  Sn  4:1  at  Sn  768,  again  as  an  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  sen¬ 
suality,  cf.  also  above  p.  148  note  17.  In  the  context  of  a  similar  set  of  similes,  SA2  185  at  T  II  440a6 
refers  to  something  that  is  poisonous  and  stings,  which  could  be  a  reference  to  the  snake  imagery, 
although  the  passage  is  ambiguous:  “sensual  desires  are  like  faeces  and  poison,  they  sting  and  pollute”. 
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yama-agama  parallel,  which,  however,  depicts  how  this  man  dreams  of  the  five  types 
of  sensual  pleasure.34 

The  final  two  similes  in  both  versions  describe  in  similar  terms  how  someone  may 
show  off  with  borrowed  goods  and  how  a  man  is  in  danger  if,  after  he  has  climbed  up  a 
fruit  tree  to  eat  some  of  the  fruits,  another  man  comes  and  starts  to  cut  down  this  tree  in 
order  to  get  its  fruits.35 

The  two  versions  agree  in  concluding  each  simile  with  a  description  of  how  a  noble 
disciple  realizes  the  disadvantages  of  sensual  pleasures  and  goes  beyond  them.  The 
Majjhima-nikaya  version  stands  alone  in  describing  that  the  noble  disciple  avoids  di¬ 
versified  equanimity  and  instead  develops  unified  equanimity.36 

According  to  the  commentarial  explanation,  such  unified  equanimity  refers  to  the 
equanimity  of  the  fourth  jhana?1  The  attainment  of  the  fourth  jhana  would  fit  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  well,  since  the  Potaliya-sutta  continues  at  this  point  with  the  three  higher 
knowledges,  whose  development  presupposes  the  four  jhdnas. 

The  same  can  also  be  seen  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  which  after  the  final 
simile  explicitly  mentions  the  development  of  the  four  jhcinas .38  The  Madyhama-dga- 
ma  account  continues  after  the  four  jhdnas  directly  with  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,39 
thereby  not  mentioning  the  first  two  higher  knowledges  included  in  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  account.40 

According  to  both  versions,  Potaliya  admitted  that  his  claim  to  having  left  all  world¬ 
liness  behind  had  been  an  overestimation,  followed  by  taking  refuge.  The  Madhyama- 
agama  account  adds  that,  by  the  end  of  the  Buddha’s  discourse,  Potaliya  had  become  a 
stream-enterer.41 


34  MA  203  at  T  I  774cl3:  il#;-  The  image  of  waking  up  from  a  dream  recurs  in  Sn  4:6  at 

Sn  807,  where  it  illustrates  the  separation  from  dear  ones  that  have  passed  away  and  are  not  seen  any 
more,  just  like  things  seen  during  a  dream. 

35  The  simile  of  climbing  a  fruit  tree  that  is  being  cut  down  occurs  also  in  the  Jain  Isibhasiyaim  24.32, 
Schubring  1969:  526:  chijjam  va  tarum  ariidha phal'  atthT va  jahd  nara. 

36  MN  54  at  MN  I  364,25:  yd  ’yam  upekha  nanatta  nanattasitd  tam  abhinivajjetva  yd  ’yam  upekhd  ekattd 
ekattasitd ...  bhdveti  (Be-MN  II  27,21,  Ce-MN  II  46,10,  and  Se-MN  II  41,15:  upekkhd). 

37  Ps  III  43,13.  This  commentarial  gloss  finds  support  in  MN  137  at  MN  III  220,27,  where  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  upe(k)khd  ekattd  ekattasitd  refers  to  the  equanimity  experienced  during  the  four  immaterial  at¬ 
tainments  (attainments  that  are  developed  based  on  the  concentrative  strength  of  the  fourth  jhana). 

38  MA  203  at  T  I  775a21  refers  to  the  first  jhana  only  by  way  of  its  first  two  factors,  jjft,  Tj corre¬ 

sponding  to  vitakka  and  vicdra,  after  which  it  has  a  full  description  of  the  other  three  jhdnas.  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  factors  of  the  first  jhana  in  this  instance  could  in  principle  also  be  a  corrupted  version  of  the 
beginning  formula  for  the  second  jhana,  which  begins  with  the  overcoming  of  these  two,  in  which  case 
this  passage  would  proceed  directly  from  the  overcoming  of  sensual  desires  to  the  second  jhana.  As  the 
overcoming  of  sensual  desires  precedes  the  first  jhana,  however,  which  is  already  aloof  from  such  de¬ 
sires,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  present  passage's  mentioning  of  is  rather  a  remnant  of  a 

reference  to  the  first  jhana. 

39  MA  203  at  T  I  775a27. 

40  MN  54  at  MN  I  367,10. 

41  MA  203  at  T  I  775b4. 
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MN  55  Jivaka-sutta 

The  Jivakci-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  JTvaka”,  records  a  meeting  between  the  Buddha 
and  the  physician  JTvaka  during  which  the  Buddha  clarified  under  which  conditions  it 
is  allowable  for  monks  to  partake  of  meat.  This  discourse  does  not  have  a  parallel  in 
the  Chinese  Agamas. 

The  absence  of  a  parallel  has  been  taken  to  be  related  to  its  content,  in  the  sense  that 
an  attitude  against  meat  eating,  presumably  prevalent  among  Sarvastivadins,  could  be 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  a  version  of  the  present  discourse  in  the  Madhyama-agama.42 
Further  investigation,  however,  shows  that  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  preserves  the  same 
regulation  on  consumption  of  meat  as  found  in  the  Jivaka-sutta ,43  Once  this  regulation 
is  found  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  there  would  be  little  need  for  the  Sarvastivadins  to 
expunge  this  discourse  from  what  appears  to  be  a  collection  transmitted  by  them. 

In  fact,  although  the  Jivaka-sutta  does  not  have  a  Chinese  Agama  parallel,  Sanskrit 
fragments  of  a  parallel  to  the  Jivaka-sutta  have  been  found  in  the  recently  discovered 
(Mula-) Sarvastivada  Dirgha-agama ,44  Hence  the  absence  of  a  parallel  to  the  Jivaka- 
sutta  among  the  discourses  found  in  the  Chinese  Agamas  is  not  due  to  ideological  is- 


42  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  31  suggests  that:  “the  dropping  from  all  the  Chinese  Agamas  of  the  Pali  sutta  No 
55,  JTvakasutta,  in  which  the  Buddha  was  reported  to  allow  the  monks  to  take  three  kinds  of  meat,  con¬ 
firms  the  Sarvastivadin’s  attitude  against  meat-eating”;  an  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already 
appeared  in  Analayo  2008a:  6-7. 

43  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  190b9  and  T  XXIII  264c27,  being  the  counterpart  to  MN  55  at  MN  I  369,4;  cf.  also  T 

1435  at  T  XXIII  91b21,  which  includes  meat  and  fish  in  a  listing  of  allowable  food,  thereby  clearly  not 
taking  a  vegetarian  stance.  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  190bl4  agrees  with  Vin  I  238,8  on  reckoning  meat  con¬ 
sumption  apart  from  the  forbidden  three  instances  as  “pure”,  HfiSTff  tikotiparisuddha.  Schmithausen 
2005b:  189  note  24  suggests  to  understand  such  purity  “in  the  sense  of  the  Jaina  idea  of  purity  ...  where 
‘pure’  (suddha)  contrasts  with  uddesiya  (‘prepared  particularly  for  the  ascetic’),  etc.,  and  clearly  means 
‘free  from  any  contamination  with  himsa,  i.e.  killing  or  injuring”.  Even  the  (Mahayana)  Mahdparinir- 
vana-mahasutra  (on  the  title  of  this  work  cf.  Habata  2007:  xliii-li),  according  to  which  the  Buddha  en¬ 
joined  a  vegetarian  diet  (since  to  consume  meat  will  be  obstructive  to  the  development  of  loving  kind¬ 
ness,  cf.  T  374  at  T  XII  386al5:  Br/ASSU).  refers  to  the  regulation  on  the  three  allowable  in¬ 

stances  of  consuming  meat,  a  regulation  found  also  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  Dutt  1984a: 
236,17  and  in  T  1458  at  T  XXIV  570al5.  A  study  of  this  regulation  in  the  light  of  different  Vinayas  can 
be  found  in  Prasad  1979;  cf.  also  Heirman  2006:  60.  Waldschmidt  1939/1967:  105  notes  that  in  the 
older  texts  there  is  no  trace  of  a  ruling  against  partaking  of  meat.  An  injunction  against  eating  (raw?) 
meat  can  be  found  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Senart  1897:  265,14,  where  a  newly  ordained  monk  is  told:  “you 
have  to  abstain  from  red  meat”,  mdnsasonitam  te  ...  parityajitavyam  (Basak  1968/2004:  158,33:  mdmsa- 
sonitam).  To  abstain  from  accepting  raw  meat  forms  part  of  the  general  description  of  moral  conduct  in 
the  Pali  discourses,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  27  at  MN  I  180,10.  Vin  I  203,1  allows  the  consumption  of  raw  meat  in 
case  of  affliction  by  a  non-human,  i.e.,  possession  by  an  evil  spirit,  on  which  cf.  also  Zysk  1991:  87;  for 
parallels  in  other  Vinayas  cf.  Frauwallner  1956:  93. 

44  Hartmann  2004b:  127  indicates  that  this  fragment  ranges  from  folio  433r2  to  435r5  of  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  Dirgha-agama  fragment  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a 
preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  this  fragment);  for  a  reference  to  this  parallel  version  in  an  udddna  of 
this  collection  cf.  also  Hartmann  2002a:  138.  Another  fragment  parallel  to  MN  55  is  SHT  VI  1525V1- 
R2  (p.  174,  identified  in  SHT  IX  p.  421;  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  p.  207). 
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sues,  but  is  rather  an  outcome  of  the  circumstance  that  the  four  Agamas  extant  in  Chi¬ 
nese  translation  belong  to  different  schools. 

Although  the  DTrgha-agama  preserved  in  Chinese,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Dharmaguptaka  tradition,  does  not  include  a  version  of  the  Jivaka-sutta,  such  a  version 
could  well  have  existed  in  another  Dharmaguptaka  Agama  collection.  While  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  collection  preserved  in  Chinese,  which  modern  scholarship  assigns  to  the 
Sarvastivada  tradition,45  does  not  have  a  parallel  to  the  Jivaka-sutta ,  a  version  of  this 
discourse  could  have  been  found  in  its  DTrgha-agama  collection,  a  collection  not  pre¬ 
served  in  Chinese. 

The  case  of  the  Jivaka-sutta  thus  serves  as  a  warning  against  drawing  conclusions 
based  on  the  absence  of  a  whole  discourse  from  the  Agamas.  Conclusions  can  certainly 
be  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  a  particular  statement  or  passage  from  otherwise 
similar  discourses.  But  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  a  whole  discourse  from  the  Chinese 
Agamas ,  the  possibility  that  this  absence  could  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  four 
Agamas  translated  into  Chinese  stem  from  different  schools  or  reciter  traditions,  with  a 
differing  distribution  of  the  discourses  over  their  respective  collections,  needs  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Jivaka-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  report  that  Jivaka  had  come  to  pay  mn  i  368 
a  visit  to  the  Buddha,  who  was  staying  at  Jivaka’ s  Mango  Grove.  The  two  versions 
agree  that  Jivaka  broached  the  topic  of  meat  that  has  been  killed  on  purpose  to  provide 
food  for  the  Buddha  or  his  monks.46 

A  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that,  while  in  the  Pali  account  he  simply  in¬ 
dicates  that  he  has  heard  of  living  beings  being  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  Buddha,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Sanskrit  fragments  a  discussion  on  the  topic  of  meat  consumption  by  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  monks  had  arisen  at  the  royal  court,  with  Jivaka  then  reporting  this  discussion  to 
the  Buddha.47 

In  reply,  in  both  versions  the  Buddha  clarifies  that  it  is  not  proper  for  his  monastic  MNI369 
disciples  to  partake  of  meat  when  they  have  seen,  heard,  or  can  by  way  of  reasoning  in¬ 
fer  that  the  animal  has  been  killed  for  their  sake.48  In  the  Jivaka-sutta ,  the  Buddha  con¬ 
tinues  by  describing  how  a  monk,  who  has  developed  loving  kindness  and  detachment, 
receives  food  from  a  householder,  with  Jivaka  confirming  that  such  receiving  of  food  is 
certainly  blameless. 

The  Sanskrit  fragment  instead  continues  by  exploring  instances  where  meat  is  offered 
in  an  improper  way,  after  which  it  has  an  abbreviated  reference  to  the  arising  of  the 
Tathagata  and  his  teaching  of  the  gradual  path  up  to  the  development  of  loving  kind- 


45  Cf.  above  p.  7  note  64. 

46  In  MN  55  at  MN  I  368,22,  the  rumour  Jivaka  reports  is  that  the  Buddha  himself  partakes  of  meat  killed 
for  his  sake  and  the  discussion  only  later  shifts  to  the  proper  behaviour  of  monks  in  regard  to  meat  con¬ 
sumption.  In  DA  (Skt)  fragment  433r,  the  issue  at  stake  is  from  the  outset  the  conduct  of  the  monks. 

47  DA  (Skt)  fragment  433r.  For  such  a  rumour  cf.  also  Vin  I  237,24  =  AN  8:12  at  AN  IV  187,16  and  Ja  246 
at  Ja  II  262,9. 

48  DA  (Skt)  fragment  433v. 
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MN I  370 


MN I  371 


ness.49  Here,  too,  Jivaka  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  partaking  of  food  by  such  a 
monk  is  appropriate. 

After  the  description  of  the  monk  who  partakes  of  food  blamelessly,  the  JTvaka-sutta 
reports  an  exchange  between  Jivaka  and  the  Buddha  about  the  Buddha’s  own  endow¬ 
ment  with  loving  kindness.  In  this  exchange,  Jivaka  proclaims  that  he  has  heard  that 
the  Buddha  abides  in  loving  kindness.  The  Buddha  in  reply  clarifies  that  he  has  eradi¬ 
cated  any  defilement  that  would  be  opposed  to  loving  kindness.  This  exchange  does 
not  appear  to  be  found  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  version. 

The  JTvaka-sutta  repeats  its  exposition  of  the  blameless  monk  and  the  Buddha’s  own 
mental  accomplishment  for  the  remaining  three  brahmaviharas  of  compassion,  sympa¬ 
thetic  joy,  and  equanimity.  The  Sanskrit  fragment  version  does  not  appear  to  have  pre¬ 
served  a  comparable  treatment  of  the  other  brahmaviharas. 

With  this  part  of  its  exposition  concluded,  the  JTvaka-sutta  turns  to  five  instances  of 
demerit  incurred  by  someone  who  kills  a  living  being  for  the  sake  of  the  Buddha  or  his 
disciples,  followed  by  concluding  with  JIvaka’s  delight  and  taking  refuge.50  The  San¬ 
skrit  fragment  instead  reports  that  Jivaka  invited  the  Buddha  to  a  meal,  followed  by  de¬ 
scribing  how  the  next  day  this  meal  offering  took  place.51 


MN  56  Upali-sutta 52 

The  Upali-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  Upali”,  records  the  conversion  of  the  Jain  lay  fol¬ 
lower  Upali.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama ,53  Sections  of  this 
discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments,54  as  well  as  in  a  partial  dis- 


49  The  standard  form  of  this  reference  begins  with  iha  sasta  loka  utpadyate,  followed  by  an  indication  that 
the  section  on  morality  ( silaskandha )  should  be  supplemented;  for  a  discussion  of  this  type  of  reference 
cf.  Melzer  2006:  12-24. 

50  MN  55  at  MN  I  371,21. 

51  DA  (Skt)  fragment  435r. 

52  Se-MN  II  54,1  has  the  title  Upalivada-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  disputation  with  Upali’-.  The  uddanas 
in  Be-MN  II  76,25,  Ce-MN  II  128,21,  and  Se-MN  II  122,3  refer  to  the  present  discourse  as  “the  taming  of 
Upali”,  Upalidamatho  or  Upcdidamo. 

53  The  parallel  is  MA  133  at  T  I  628a-632c  and  agrees  with  MN  56  on  the  location  and  on  the  title  “dis¬ 
course  to  Upali”,  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  246a6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  281a5  also  re¬ 

cords  the  discourse  to  have  been  entitled  after  Upali,  nye  bar  (D:  ba)  ’khor  gyi  mdo.  MA  133  has  been 
studied  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  60,  188-191,  202,  and  279-289. 

54  Sanskrit  fragment  parallels  to  MN  56  are  SHT  III  804  (pp.  8-9,  cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  266),  SHT  III  872 
(pp.  122-123,  cf.  also  SHT  IV  p.  349),  SHT  III  1007  (p.  263),  SHT  IV  412  folios  17-21  (pp.  35-46),  SHT 
VI  1291  (pp.  66-67),  SHT  VI  1302  (p.  73),  SHT  VI  1522  (p.  173),  SHT  VIII  1802  (pp.  2-4),  SHT  VIII 
1913  (pp.  95-96),  SHT  IX  2047  (pp.  67-68),  SHT  IX  2932  (p.  307),  SHT  X  4193  (pp.  308-309),  and  frag¬ 
ment  Or.  15003/23  from  the  Hoernle  collection,  published  in  Wille  2006:  71-72.  SHT  IV  412  folio  17, 
SHT  III  804,  SHT  VI  1522,  and  SHT  IX  2047  parallel  the  discussion  at  MN  I  372-373.  SHT  X  4193  par¬ 
allels  the  discussion  at  MN  I  377.  SHT  IV  412  folio  17  and  SHT  III  1007  parallel  part  of  the  report 
given  at  MN  I  373-374.  SHT  IV  412  folios  18,  19,  and  20,  SHT  VI  1291,  SHT  VI  1302,  SHT  VIII  1802, 
SHT  VIII  1913,  and  the  Hoernle  fragment  parallel  parts  the  visit  described  at  MN  I  382-385.  SHT  IV  412 
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course  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant 
in  Tibetan.55 

The  Upali-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  report  in  similar  terms  a  conver-  mn  i  372 
sation  between  the  Jain  monk  DIgha  TapassI  and  the  Buddha,  each  presenting  their  re¬ 
spective  views  to  the  other.56  The  question  at  the  heart  of  their  exchange  was  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  activities  in  relation  to  evil  deeds.  While 
the  Pali  version  considers  these  three  activities  from  the  perspective  of  their  relation  to 
“performing”  evil  deeds,57  the  Chinese  version  instead  presents  them  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  “not  doing”  evil  deeds,  in  the  sense  of  refraining  from  them,  a  presentation  also 
found  in  the  Sanskrit  fragments.58 

This  slightly  different  formulation  in  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  versions  helps  to  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  proposition  attributed  to  DIgha  TapassI.  According  to  the  Pali  and 
Chinese  accounts,  DIgha  TapassI  had  made  a  special  point  of  formulating  his  position 
by  using  the  expression  “punishment”  or  “rod”  ( danda ).59  Another  meaning  of  the 
same  term  is  also  “control”  or  “restraint”,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  best 


folios  20  and  21,  SHT  III  872,  and  SHT  VI  1291  parallel  the  final  verses  at  MN  I  386.  A  fragment  paral¬ 
lel  to  part  of  the  discussion  at  MN  I  376-378  can  also  be  found  in  Levi  1925a:  27-30,  and  another  frag¬ 
ment  parallel  to  the  beginning  part  of  the  visit  described  at  MN  I  382  in  Nakatani  1986:  313-314.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  final  verses  can  also  be  found  in  Hoernle  1916/1970:  28-35  and  Waldschmidt  1979. 

55  Cf.  below  note  66. 

56  A  minor  difference  is  that  in  MA  133  at  T  I  628a21+23,  DIgha  TapassI  and  the  Buddha  just  address  each 
other  by  their  proper  names,  whereas  in  MN  56  at  MN  I  372,10  DIgha  TapassI  additionally  uses  the  ad¬ 
dress  “friend”,  avuso.  Feer  1887:  315  note  1  takes  this  to  be  an  expression  of  a  lack  of  respect,  since  un¬ 
like  DIgha  TapassI  the  Buddha  was  the  leader  of  a  school,  so  that  it  would  have  been  improper  for  DIgha 
to  treat  the  Buddha  as  his  equal  by  addressing  him  as  “friend”.  Other  discourses,  however,  similarly  re¬ 
cord  the  Buddha  and  Jain  monks  addressing  each  other  as  “friend”  (cf.  MN  14  at  MN  I  92,33+36  or  MN 
101  at  MN  II  214,23+25),  a  form  of  address  also  used  among  Buddhist  monks.  Moreover,  MN  56  at  MN 
I  372,5  depicts  DIgha  TapassI  as  taking  a  low  seat,  while  MA  133  at  T  I  628c7  reports  that  he  respect¬ 
fully  circumambulated  the  Buddha  thrice  before  leaving.  Although  these  are  standard  pericopes  in  the 
respective  discourse  collections,  their  occurrence  in  the  present  context  shows  that  both  discourses  did 
not  intend  to  present  DIgha  TapassI  in  a  particularly  disrespectful  attitude  towards  the  Buddha.  Besides, 
a  stone  carving  of  the  Bharhut  stupa  with  the  inscription  dighatapasisise  anusdsati  shows  what  pre¬ 
sumably  would  be  the  same  DIgha  TapassI  teaching  a  group  of  disciples,  cf.  Cunningham  1879:  97  and 
plate  48  and  Liiders  1963:  159-160.  This  suggests  DIgha  TapassI  to  have  been  an  important  or  even  a 
chief  disciple  of  Nigantha  Nataputta,  which  would  make  it  less  surprising  for  him  to  address  the  Buddha 
as  “friend”.  Regarding  his  name,  Jaini  1979/1998:  21  explains  that  “digha-tapassT  (he  who  engages  in 
extended  penances)  ...  probably  alludes  to  ...  fasting”,  in  the  sense  of  regularly  "abstaining  from  water  as 
well  as  food”  for  prolonged  periods.  Such  practices  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Jain  tradition  and 
their  undertaking  would  have  earned  the  Buddha’s  visitor  such  an  honorific  title. 

57  MN  56  at  MN  I  372,9:  “for  the  doing  of  evil  deeds,  the  performing  of  evil  deeds”,  papassa  kammassa 
kiriyaya  papassa  kammassa  pavattiyd  ti. 

5S  MA  133  at  T  I  628a22:  “in  order  not  to  engage  in  evil  deeds,  not  to  do  evil  deeds”, 

SHT  III  804R5:  akarand[y](a),  and  SHT  IX  2047V3:  karmanah  akriyd[y](ai). 

59  MA  133  at  T  I  628a25  has  “punishment”,  fTj,  as  its  equivalent  to  danda.  On  danda  in  Jain  texts  cf.,  e.g., 
Jacobi  1880:  159,  id.  1895/1996:  xvii,  Jain  1972:  73-75,  97-99,  and  von  Hinuber  1992:  61  note  109. 
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suited  to  the  present  context.60  Hence,  following  the  account  in  the  Chinese  version  and 
the  Sanskrit  fragment,  the  point  of  Dlgha  Tapassl’s  proposition  was  that  bodily  “re¬ 
straint”  is  of  greater  importance  for  “not  doing”  evil  deeds,  whereas  restraint  of  the 
other  two  doors  of  action  is  of  comparatively  less  importance.61  This  presentation  finds 
support  in  another  Pali  discourse,  in  which  Jain  monks  describe  their  practice  to  be  in¬ 
deed  “restraint”  of  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  activities,  a  restraint  undertaken  in  order 
to  avoid  evil  deeds.62 

mn  1  374  According  to  the  Upali-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  Dlgha  TapassI  re¬ 
ported  the  conversation  he  had  with  the  Buddha  to  his  teacher  Nigantha  Nataputta,  de¬ 
scribing  how  he  had  upheld  the  prime  importance  of  bodily  restraint  against  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  who  had  accorded  foremost  importance  to  mental  action.63  On  hearing  this  report, 
the  lay  follower  Upali  expressed  his  wish  to  refute  the  Buddha  on  this  issue. 

According  to  both  versions,  Upali  illustrated  how  he  would  defeat  the  Buddha  with  a 
set  of  similes  (see  table  6.3).  With  a  slight  difference  in  sequence,  the  main  ideas  con¬ 
veyed  by  these  four  similes  are  to  compare  the  Buddha’s  impending  defeat  to: 
dragging  a  longhaired  sheep  around, 
a  brewer  who  moves  a  sieve  in  water, 
someone  who  shakes  out  a  sieve  or  a  fur,64 
a  sixty-year  old  elephant  that  plunges  into  water.65 


60  MW:  466  s.v.  danda.  Feer  1888:  237  points  out  that  a  passage  in  Manu  12.10.1 1  refers  to  bodily,  verbal, 
and  mental  danda ,  where  danda  similarly  has  the  sense  of  “control”. 

61  The  commentary,  Ps  III  52,17,  suggests  that  the  Jains  came  to  this  conclusion  because  they  thought  bod¬ 
ily  and  verbal  acts  are  performed  without  any  participation  of  the  mind,  acittaka.  Chaudhary  1994b:  133 
comments  that  in  “the  Upali-sutta  ...  Nigantha  Nataputta’ s  view  has  not  been  presented  correctly  ...  if ... 
[the]  Buddha  regards  cetana  as  kamma  ...  Nigantha  Nataputta  also  holds  the  same  view”;  cf.  also  Caillat 
1965:  126.  According  to  Johnson  1995:  19,  however,  "the  emphasis  in  the  earliest  [Jain]  texts  is  not  on 
intention  or  lack  of  it  as  such  ...  actions  are  judged,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  their  result,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intention  of  the  author”. 

62  MN  101  at  MN  II  218,7:  “being  restrained  in  body,  speech,  and  mind,  that  is  the  not  doing  of  evil  deeds 
in  the  future”,  kayena  samvuta  vdcaya  samvuta  manasa  samvuta,  tain  ayatim  papassa  kammassa  akara- 
nam  (Be-MN  III  5,7  and  Se-MN  III  7,5:  pdpakammassa). 

63  At  the  background  to  this  difference  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  types  of  activity  stands  the 
early  Buddhist  emphasis  on  intention.  Bronkhorst  2007:  52  notes  that,  from  a  Buddhist  viewpoint,  “the 
real  problem  does  not  lie  with  one’s  acts  as  such,  but  with  the  driving  force  behind  those  acts”.  Hence  as 
noted  by  Jain  1966:  169,  the  present  discussion  in  MN  56  reflects  the  “distinct  connotations  the  term 
‘karma"  has”  in  Buddhism  and  Jainism,  where  for  the  former  “it  signifies  volitional  action”;  cf.  also  Er- 
gardt  1986:  69  and  von  Glasenapp  1951:  76.  De  Jong  1964:  427  explains  that  “Buddhist  thought  cata¬ 
logues  deeds  as  deeds  of  the  body,  of  the  word  and  of  the  mind.  The  core  of  each  category  of  deeds  is 
not  the  deed  itself,  but  the  intention  which  motivates  it.  Such  a  system  of  intentionalist  ethics  had  no 
room  for  asceticism”  of  the  type  undertaken  by  the  Jains;  cf.  also  McDermott  1984/2003:  68,  who  em¬ 
phasizes  “the  ethical  force  the  Buddha  believed  mental  acts  (manokamma)  to  carry”,  and  Upadhyaya 
1971:  94,  who  concludes  that  due  to  their  different  conceptions  of  karma  “the  Jains  are,  thus,  led  to 
preach  self-mortification  as  against  self-discipline  preached  by  the  Buddhists”. 

64  MN  56  at  MN  I  374,35  mentions  shaking  out  a  “hair-sieve”,  vdla  (Se-MN  II  58,19:  thdla),  while  MA  133 
at  T  I  629al  speaks  of  shaking  out  a  “hairy  fur  coat”,  in  order  to  remove  the  dust. 
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In  both  versions,  Digha  TapassI  expressed  his  apprehension  that  Upali  might  be  won 
over  by  the  Buddha’s  converting  magic,  whereas  Nigantha  Nataputta  felt  confident  to 
let  Upali  challenge  the  Buddha. 

Table  6.3:  Upali’s  Similes  in  MN  56  and  its  Parallel 


MN  56 

MA  133 

longhaired  sheep  dragged  around  (1) 
brewer’s  sieve  moved  around  (2) 
strainer  shaken  (3) 
elephant  plunges  in  water  (4) 

longhaired  sheep  dragged  around  (— >  1) 
fur  shaken  out  (— +  3) 
brewer’s  sieve  moved  around  (— ►  2) 
elephant  plunges  in  water  (— >  4) 

The  ensuing  encounter  between  Upali  and  the  Buddha  has  also  been  preserved  in  a 
discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  pre¬ 
served  in  Tibetan.66  According  to  the  Pali  version,  when  approaching  the  Buddha  Upali 
behaved  in  a  respectful  way,  paying  homage  and  using  the  respectful  address  “vener¬ 
able  sir”  ( bhcinte ).67  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  do  not  record  him  paying  hom¬ 
age  and  instead  depict  him  addressing  the  Buddha  by  his  name,  a  less  respectful  way  of 
address.68 

In  view  of  Upali’s  staunch  partisanship  for  the  Jains  and  his  earlier  somewhat  boast¬ 
ful  description  of  how  he  was  going  to  defeat  the  Buddha,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions  offer  a  more  realistic  description  of  Upali’s  behaviour.  Such  a  way  of  behaving 
with  little  respect  towards  the  leader  of  a  tradition  in  which  he  did  not  have  faith  would 
also  fit  well  with  a  later  part  of  the  discourse,  according  to  which  Upali,  once  he  had 
converted  to  Buddhism,  behaved  in  a  disrespectful  manner  towards  his  former  teacher 
Nigantha  Nataputta. 

Returning  to  the  meeting  between  Upali  and  the  Buddha  that  preceded  Upali’s  con¬ 
version,  the  three  versions  agree  on  the  arguments  employed  by  the  Buddha,  although 
they  present  these  in  a  slightly  different  sequence  (see  table  6.4). 

According  to  the  Pali  version,  the  Buddha  opened  his  series  of  arguments  with  the 
example  of  a  sick  Jain  who  takes  only  warm  water  and  refuses  to  take  cold  water,  as  a 


65  While  in  MN  56  at  MN  I  375,2  this  elephant  plays  a  game  of  hemp  washing,  MA  133  at  T  I  629a6  only 
describes  that  this  elephant  is  being  washed  by  a  strong  man.  The  same  difference  in  regard  to  this  ele¬ 
phant  imagery  recurs  between  MN  35  at  MN  I  229,3  (which  has  the  same  set  of  four  similes  as  MN  56), 
and  its  parallel  SA  1 10  at  T  II  35b22,  cf.  above  p.  226. 

66  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  246a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  281a4,  paralleling  the  discussion  in  MN  56 
from  MN  I  376,1  to  MN  I  378,26;  cf.  also  the  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k  4:104  in  Pradhan  1967: 
264,9,  paralleling  MN  I  373,19,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  94bl2  and  T  1559  at 
T  XXIX  248cl4. 

67  MN  56  at  MN  I  376,2+4. 

68  MA  133  at  T  I  629b5  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  246bl  or  Q  (5595)  tu  281a7.  Von  Hinuber  1994b:  11 
note  8  (cf.  also  von  Hinuber  1991:  124)  draws  attention  to  the  inappropriateness  of  pronouncing  the 
name  of  a  superior  person,  indicated,  e.g.,  in  Vin  I  92,36.  Hence  for  the  gahapati  Upali  to  address  a 
renowned  recluse  and  teacher  like  the  Buddha  by  his  name  would  imply  a  lack  of  respect. 


MN  I  376 
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result  of  which  he  passes  away.69  Attempting  to  get  at  the  intent  of  this  simile,  what  ap¬ 
parently  caused  the  Jain’s  death  was  his  refusal  to  drink  water  that  according  to  his 
code  of  conduct  was  not  proper  for  consumption.70  Behind  this  concern  about  water 
stands  the  belief  that  water  contains  minute  living  beings,  so  that  its  use  entails  harm¬ 
ing  such  beings.71  The  same  concern  for  minute  living  beings  found  in  water  also  ap¬ 
parently  led  to  two  rules  found  in  the  different  Vinayas,  which  enjoin  to  use  only  water 
that  does  not  contain  living  beings.72  These  regulations  are  only  concerned  with  visible 
beings,  however,  so  that  filtering  water  is  considered  sufficient  and  there  is  no  need  for 
water  to  be  boiled  in  order  to  be  rendered  fit  for  use. 

Table  6.4:  Buddha’s  Arguments  in  MN  56  and  its  Parallels 


MN  56 

MA  133  &  Abhidh-k-t 

Jain  does  not  take  cold  water  (1) 

Jain  kills  beings  while  walking  (2) 
destruction  of  Nalanda  (3) 
origin  of  certain  forests  (4) 

Jain  kills  beings  while  walking  (— ►  2) 
Jain  does  not  take  cold  water  (— ►  1) 
destruction  of  Nalanda  (—>  3) 
origin  of  certain  forests  (— *  4) 

According  to  the  Upali-sutta  and  its  parallels,  Upali  declared  that  the  type  of  rebirth 
of  this  Jain  would  be  determined  by  his  degree  of  mental  attachment,  a  statement  the 
Buddha  showed  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  position  Upali  was  trying  to  uphold. 

The  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan  versions  also  take  up  the  case  of  a  Jain  who  uninten¬ 
tionally  kills  living  beings  while  walking.  According  to  Upali,  such  a  Jain  will  incur 
greater  blame  if  he  does  so  intentionally.  The  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  describe  this 
Jain  as  one  who  is  curbed  by  a  fourfold  restraint.73  The  Chinese  parallel  does  not  men- 

69  MN  56  at  MN  I  376,24.  MA  133  at  T  I  629c3  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  247a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  282a3  do 
not  specify  that  the  Jain  in  question  is  sick. 

70  According  to  the  Jain  Ayaranga  2. 6. 2. 2  in  Jacobi  1882:  104,20,  translated  in  Jacobi  1884/1996:  170,  a 
monk  should  refuse  cold  water  that  has  been  offered  to  him  since  it  is  not  acceptable;  cf.  also  Ayaranga 
2. 1.7.7.  Similarly,  Uttarajjhayana  2.4  in  Charpentier  1922:  75,14  prohibits  the  use  of  cold  water.  Lal- 
wani  1973a:  16  explains  that  “water  that  a  monk  may  accept  ...  must  boil  thrice  on  fire  before  it  is  ac¬ 
ceptable”,  cf.  also  ibid.  p.  154  (8.6). 

71  Ps  III  57,4. 

72  These  are  pacittiya  or  patayantika  rules  19  +  62  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  646cl8 
and  T  XXII  677c2,  rules  19  +  41  in  the  Kasyaplya  Vinaya,  T  1460  at  T  XXIV  662bl9+c21,  rule  20  in 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  45a6  (as  Pachow  1955:  143  notes,  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya  has 
this  regulation  as  a  single  rule),  rules  19  +  51  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  345al4 
and  T  XXII  372c23,  rules  19  +  41  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  789b21  and  T 
XXIII  828c5,  rules  19  +  41  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  79cl5  and  T  XXIII  97bl8, 
and  rules  20  +  62  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  IV  49,3  and  Vin  IV  125,20.  These  rules  prohibit  pour¬ 
ing  out  or  using  water  that  contains  living  beings.  A  description  of  how  this  observance  was  carried  out 
in  seventh  century  India  can  be  found  in  Yijing's  (j§/^)  travel  records,  T  2125  at  T  LIV  208al3,  trans¬ 
lated  in  Takakusu  1966:  30-33. 

73  MN  56  at  MN  I  377,1:  catuyamasamvarasamvuto.  In  the  Tibetan  version,  the  Jain  who  passes  away  due 
to  refusing  cold  water  is  similarly  observing  the  fourfold  restraint,  so  that  here  this  qualification  occurs 
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tion  such  a  fourfold  restraint.  It  also  differs  in  as  much  as  it  describes  this  Jain  as 
someone  who  is  charitable.74 

In  the  Chinese  version,  this  description  is  the  first  of  the  examples  used  by  the  Bud¬ 
dha  (see  above  table  6.4),  which  due  to  speaking  of  someone  who  is  charitable  is  for¬ 
mulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  lay  follower  of  the  Jains. 
Hence,  this  example  could  be  directly  aimed  at  Upali  himself.  This  would  correspond 
to  a  strategy  the  discourses  frequently  attributed  to  the  Buddha  in,  which  consists  in 
providing  an  illustration  taken  from  the  thought-world  and  social  circumstances  of  his 
interlocutor(s). 

In  the  present  case  this  strategy  would  be  particularly  apt,  since  in  the  Chinese  ver¬ 
sion  this  proposition  is  formulated  in  such  a  way  that,  should  Upali  have  refused  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  intentional  and  unintentional  killing  of  living  beings,  he  would  there¬ 
by  have  committed  himself  to  the  position  that,  by  simply  walking,  a  charitable  and 
well-conducted  lay  supporter  of  the  Jains  (like  himself)  will  inevitably  incur  great  de¬ 
merit.77 

Concerning  the  reference  to  the  fourfold  restraint  in  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  whereas  the  Samannaphala-sutta  reckons  the  fourfold  restraint  a 
teaching  of  Nigantha  Nataputta,  the  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  the  Sel¬ 
in  a  nna  ph  a  la-s  u  tta  do  not  mention  such  a  fourfold  restraint.76  In  fact,  this  fourfold  re¬ 
straint  may  not  have  been  a  teaching  of  Mahavlra,  but  rather  of  his  predecessor  Parsva.77 


twice,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  246b7  and  247 a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  281b7  and  282a3.  The  implications  of  this 
fourfold  restraint  can  be  seen  in  DN  25  at  DN  III  48,17,  according  to  which  it  involves  not  harming  liv¬ 
ing  beings,  not  taking  what  is  not  given,  not  speaking  falsehood,  and  not  yearning  for  sensual  pleasures 
(for  the  last  of  the  four  restraints  I  follow  the  gloss  at  Ps  III  58,19);  cf.  also  Jaini  2002/2003:  122-128. 

74  MA  133  at  T  I  629b22. 

75  Johnson  1995:  13  comments  that  “it  is  perhaps  significant  that  it  is  a  lay  disciple  of  Mahavlra  who  is  con¬ 
verted  by  the  Buddha,  since  the  Buddha’s  view  of  what  is  karmically  binding,  as  represented  in  the  Upd- 
lisutta,  is  clearly  more  compatible  with  lay  life  than  the  view  attributed  to  Mahavlra”;  cf.  also  Gombrich 
1975b:  219  and  id.  2005:  731,  who  notes  that,  in  contrast  to  Jainism,  “Buddhism  offered  a  viable  path  to 
everyone,  not  just  to  those  prepared  to  become  extremely  ascetic  renunciates”. 

76  Instead  of  the  fourfold  restraint  mentioned  at  DN  2  at  DN  I  57,24,  according  to  DA  27  at  T  I  109a6  Ni¬ 
gantha  Nataputta  claimed  omniscience,  according  to  EA  43.7  at  T  II  763cl  he  denied  causality,  accord¬ 
ing  to  T  22  at  T  I  272b4  he  explained  that  what  one  experiences  is  due  to  one’s  former  deeds,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  226,4  his  position  was  that  the  retribution  for  former 
deeds  needs  to  be  eradicated  through  penance,  while  new  deeds  should  be  avoided  through  restraint. 
Except  for  EA  43.7,  the  descriptions  of  Nigantha  Nataputta's  teachings  found  in  the  parallels  to  DN  2 
correspond  to  other  Pali  passages:  MN  14  at  MN  I  92,36,  MN  79  at  MN  II  31,7,  MN  101  at  MN  II  218,1, 
AN  3:74  at  AN  I  220,27,  and  AN  9:38  at  AN  IV  429,1  report  that  Nigantha  Nataputta  claimed  omnis¬ 
cience,  while  MN  14  at  MN  I  93,2  and  MN  101  at  MN  II  218,4  record  that  he  taught  that  former  deeds 
need  to  be  eradicated  through  penance  and  new  deeds  should  be  avoided  by  restraint,  a  proposition  that 
involves  the  belief  that  all  one’s  present  experiences  are  due  to  one’s  former  deeds.  On  the  description 
of  Nigantha  Nataputta's  teaching  in  the  parallels  to  DN  2  cf.  also  Bapat  1948:  109-112,  Macqueen  1988: 
149-164,  and  Meisig  1987b:  160-167.  Another  reference  to  the  fourfold  restraint  in  SN  2:30  at  SN I  66,17 
(or  SN2  1 1 1  at  SN2 1  153,7)  does,  however,  recur  in  one  of  its  parallels,  namely  in  SA2  307  at  T  II  478al . 

77  Bhagat  1976:  171.  Bronkhorst  2000c:  515,  Jacobi  1880:  160,  Jaini  2002/2003:  119,  Leumann  1922: 
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mn  i  377  The  Upali-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  in  similar  ways  by  contrasting  someone, 
who  attempts  to  kill  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nalanda  by  taking  up  a  sword,  with  someone, 
who  attempts  to  do  the  same  through  supernormal  powers,  followed  by  taking  up  an 
ancient  account  according  to  which  the  origin  of  several  forests  was  due  to  an  act  of 
will  by  seers  (isi  ov  r si)  endowed  with  magical  powers.78 
mn  1  378  Upali  expresses  his  approval  at  this  point.  According  to  the  Pali  account,  Upali  had 
already  been  convinced  by  the  first  example  given  by  the  Buddha,  yet  he  nevertheless 
had  continued  to  oppose  the  Buddha  in  order  to  hear  alternative  explanations.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan  version,  as  well  as  a  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel,  however,  report  that 
at  the  present  junction  of  events  Upali  remained  silent  and  reflective,  followed  by  com¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  position  he  had  taken  up  was  foolish  indeed.79  Hence  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  versions,  Upali  was  apparently  convinced  only  at  this  point,  whereas 
according  to  the  Pali  account  the  first  argument  of  the  Buddha  had  already  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  persuade  him  and  the  discussion  had  only  lasted  so  long  because  Upali  wanted 
to  enjoy  the  Buddha’s  skill  at  providing  illustrative  examples. 

The  idea  of  maintaining  opposition  in  order  to  hear  more  arguments  recurs  in  the  Pci- 
yasi-sutta.  The  Payasi-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  report  that  Prince  Payasi  contin¬ 
ued  to  oppose  the  monk  Kumara  Kassapa  in  order  to  enjoy  the  latter’s  eloquent  presen¬ 
tation,  although  he  had  already  been  convinced  of  the  falseness  of  his  own  position  by 
the  first  illustration  provided  by  Kumara  Kassapa.80  Although  the  same  might  have 
been  the  case  with  Upali,  given  that  he  had  been  a  staunch  follower  of  the  Jains  and 
thus  would  have  been  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  position  on  bodily,  verbal, 
and  mental  deeds,  it  would  also  not  be  surprising  if  it  took  several  illustrations  and 
some  time  before  he  was  convinced  of  the  opposite  position. 

The  Upcili-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  with  Upali’ s  formal  dec¬ 
laration  of  his  conversion.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Buddha  ad¬ 
vised  Upali  to  reflect  carefully  on  this  decision.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  reports 


135-136,  and  Mette  1995:  181.  Caillat  2003:  35  explains  that,  although  Mahavlra  had  “first  accepted  the 
dharma  preached  by  his  predecessor  Parsva,  that  was  characterized  by  four  restraints,  he  soon  replaced 
it  by  the  ‘dharma  of  the  five  great  vows’”.  Balbir  2000:  13  concludes  that  “although  the  Pali  canon  speaks 
of  Nigantha  Nataputta,  whom  it  knew  to  be  the  same  as  Mahavlra,  it  hands  down  the  doctrine  specific  to 
his  predecessor  Parsva”;  cf.  also  Jacobi  1884/1996:  xx,  id.  1895/1996:  xxi,  Jain  1972:  25,  120-122,  id. 
1990:  352,  and  Tatia  1980:  321.  Jain  1926:  707,  however,  holds  that  the  reference  in  Buddhist  texts  to 
the  fourfold  restraint  “does  not  refer  to  the  four  vows  of  Parsva”. 

78  These  events  are  also  referred  to  in  Mil  130,6.  The  events  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  realm  of  King 
DandakI  are  reported  in  Ja  522  at  Ja  V  134,3,  with  a  counterpart  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004: 
217,2  or  in  Senart  1897:  363,6;  cf.  also  von  Hiniiber  1998:  132-136  and  Liiders  1940d:  626-630.  T  212 
at  T  IV  660c17  gives  a  short  discourse  quotation  that  seems  to  stem  from  the  present  passage. 

79  MA  133  at  T  I  630al0.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  248a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  283a4,  and  the  corresponding  San¬ 
skrit  fragment  in  Levi  1925a:  30. 

80  DN  23  at  DN  II  352,10  and  its  parallels  DA  7  at  T  I  46c4  (for  a  translation  cf.  Analayo  2012c),  MA  71  at 
T  I  531b8,  and  T  45  at  T  I  835b27.  For  the  corresponding  passage  in  a  Jain  version  of  this  discourse  cf. 
Bollee  2002:  140;  for  a  comparison  of  the  Jain  version  with  DN  23  cf.  Leumann  1885:  470-539. 
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that  the  Buddha  even  told  Upali  to  keep  silent  and  not  proclaim  his  conversion  at  all.81 
Both  versions  record  that  Upali  was  very  pleased  at  finding  that  the  Buddha,  instead  of 
turning  Upali’s  conversion  to  good  use  for  propaganda  purposes,  advised  him  in  such  a 
manner. 

According  to  the  Upali-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  Buddha  also  re-  MNI379 
quested  Upali  to  continue  giving  alms  to  the  Jains.82  A  difference  is  that,  before  this  re¬ 
quest,  according  to  the  Mcidhyama-dgama  version  Upali  had  declared  that  from  now  on 
he  would  close  the  door  of  his  house  to  the  Jains  and  open  it  to  the  Buddhist  monastic 
and  lay  community.83  This  declaration  fits  the  context  well,  as  it  provides  a  reason  for 
the  Buddha  to  bring  up  the  issue  of  giving  alms  to  the  Jains. 

The  Upali-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  that  Upali  expressed  his  pleasure  at  this  mag¬ 
nanimous  suggestion  by  the  Buddha  and  reported  the  hearsay  that  the  Buddha  wanted 
gifts  to  be  given  only  to  himself  and  his  disciples,  not  to  others.  According  to  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  account,  the  Buddha  declared  that  this  report  was  false.  He  explained  that 
gifts  should  be  given  where  one’s  heart  finds  delight,  adding  that  gifts  given  to  those 
who  live  diligently  are  more  fruitful  than  gifts  given  to  those  who  live  in  negligence.84 

According  to  the  Upali-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  Buddha  next  delivered  a  gradual 
instruction,  during  which  Upali  became  a  stream-enterer.  The  Majjhima-nikdya  version 
describes  Upali’s  stream-entry  in  terms  of  his  realization  that  “whatever  is  subject  to 
arising,  all  that  is  subject  to  cessation”.85  The  Madhyama-agama  version  instead  speci¬ 
fies  that  he  reached  a  vision  of  the  four  noble  truths.86 

The  pericope  that  describes  stream-entry  as  the  realization  that  “whatever  is  subject 
to  arising,  all  that  is  subject  to  cessation”  tends  to  be  generally  absent  from  Agama  par¬ 
allels  to  occurrences  of  this  formula  in  Pali  discourses.87  Nevertheless,  the  formula  is 


81  MN  56  at  MN  I  379,3  and  MA  133  at  T  I  630a25.  The  description  of  this  episode  in  MN  56  recurs  in 
similar  terms  in  relation  to  the  conversion  of  Stha  at  Vin  I  236,17  and  in  AN  8: 12  at  AN  IV  185,9. 

82  A  similar  suggestion  by  the  Buddha,  after  the  successful  conversion  of  a  lay  follower  of  other  teachers, 
is  reported  in  EA  45.7  at  T  II  775bl2. 

83  MA  133  at  T  I  630b6.  The  same  decision  is  recorded  as  part  of  the  instructions  given  by  Upali  to  his 
doorkeeper  in  MN  56  at  MN  I  380,17. 

84  MA  133  at  T  I  630b  18;  a  similar  explanation  can  be  found  in  SN  3:24  at  SN  I  98,27  (or  SN2  135  at  SN2  I 
220,3),  an  explanation  given  in  more  detail  in  the  parallels  SA  1145  at  T  II  204a7  and  SA268  at  T  II 
397b8.  Another  reference  to  the  rumour  that  the  Buddha  would  discourage  people  from  giving  to  others 
can  be  found  in  AN  3:57  at  AN  I  161,1  and  in  EA  47.3  at  T  II  781a27. 

85  MN  56  at  MN  I  380,7:  yam  kind  samudayadhammam,  sabbam  tam  nirodhadhamman  ti  (Se-MN  II  67,14: 
yan  and  sabban). 

86  MA  133  at  T  I  630cl0:  “he  saw  the  four  noble  truths:  dukkha,  its  arising,  its  cessation,  and  the  path”,  jf, 
Ellglffj,  H,  M,  j!t-  MN  56  at  MN  I  380,2  also  refers  to  the  four  noble  truths,  which  it  does  in  its 
description  of  the  teaching  delivered  by  the  Buddha  that  caused  Upali’s  stream-entry,  ya  buddhanam 
samukkamsika  dhammadesana  tain  pakasesi,  dukkham,  samudayam,  nirodham,  maggam. 

87  This  is  the  case  for  DN  3  at  DN  I  1 10,1 1  and  its  parallel  DA  20  at  T  I  88a20;  DN  5  at  DN  I  148,16  and 
its  parallel  DA  23  at  T  I  101a21 ;  DN  14  at  DN  II  41,19  and  its  parallels  DA  1  at  T  I  9al3  and  T  3  at  T  I 
157a9;  and  DN  21  at  DN  II  288,23  and  its  parallels  DA  14  at  T  I  66a2,  MA  134  at  T  I  638cl,  T  15  at  T  I 
250c2,  and  T  203  at  T  IV  477cl6.  Another  example  is  MN  74  at  MN  I  501,7  and  its  parallels  SA  969  at 
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not  entirely  unknown  to  the  Chinese  canon,  as  it  is  found  in  a  discourse  in  the  Samyuk- 
ta-agama  and  in  some  other  works.88 

mn  1 3 so  The  Upali-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallel  report  that,  on  arriving  home,  Upali  instructed 
his  door  keeper  that  he  should  no  longer  let  Jain  mendicants  enter  his  house  and  instead 
admit  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha.  Dlgha  TapassI  conveyed  this  unexpected  turn  of 
events  to  Nigantha  Nataputta  who,  unable  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  himself  approached 
Upali  in  order  to  find  out  what  had  happened.89 


T  II  250a2,  SA2  203  at  T  II  449b24  (cf.  the  full  formula  at  T  II  423b7),  the  *Mahdprajndparamita-(upa- 
desa-)sastra  in  T  1509  at  T  XXV  62a22,  the  *Mahavibhasa  in  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  510a28,  the  Tibetan 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  Eimer  1983:  105,2,  Sanskrit  fragment  fol.  166bl  in  Pischel  1904:  816, 
the  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  194,7  or  Vaidya  1958a:  258,21,  and  a  Tibetan  Avadana  col¬ 
lection  in  Devacandra  1996:  718,6.  The  same  is  the  case  for  MN  91  at  MN  II  145,14  and  its  parallels  MA 
161  at  T  I  689b25  and  T  76  at  T  I  885c28.  Yet  another  example  of  this  tendency  is  SN  56:11  at  SN  V 
423,15  and  its  parallels  SA  379  at  T  II  104a9,  EA  24.5  at  T  II  619b7,  T  109  at  T  II  503cl4,  T  1 10  at  T  II 
504b8,  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya  in  T  1421  at  T  XXII  104cl8,  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  in  T  1428  at  T 
XXII  788b25,  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  448cl4,  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/ 
2004:  199,12  or  in  Senart  1897:  333,19,  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  136,15,  and  its  Chinese 
counterpart  in  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  128a9.  The  same  pattern  also  applies  to  AN  8:12  at  AN  IV  186,22  and 
its  parallels  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  872al5,  and  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T 
1421  at  T  XXII  149c4.  It  also  applies  to  AN  8:21  at  AN  IV  210,5  (=AN  8:22  at  AN  IV  213,26)  with  its 
parallel  MA  38  at  T  I  480a2  (taking  into  account  only  cases  where  the  parallels  also  describe  stream- 
entry  attainment). 

88  SA  396  at  T  II  106c21:  “whatever  is  of  a  nature  to  arise,  all  that  has  ceased”,  (TfTfJftS,  — W'Mtk  (this 
discourse  does  not  appear  to  have  a  Pali  parallel).  Another  instance  can  be  found  in  the  I'd/ AAt-RSL  a 
biography  of  the  Buddha  usually  referred  to  as  the  *Abhiniskramana-sutra  (Durt  2004:  56  points  out 
that  a  more  correct  rendering  would  be  “Sutra  on  the  Collected  Original  Activities  of  the  Buddha”),  for 
a  brief  survey  of  this  work  cf.,  e.g.,  Rajapatirana  1961:  96.  In  a  counterpart  to  an  occurrence  of  the  yam 
kind  samudayadhammam,  sabbam  tam  nirodhadhammam  pericope  (found  in  the  description  of  the 
stream-entry  of  the  mother  of  Yasa  described  in  Vin  I  18,19),  this  text,  T  190  at  T  III  819a21  (cf.  also  T 
190  at  T  III  837bl8),  describes  that  “she  attained  the  pure  Dharma-eye:  ‘whatever  is  of  a  stained  nature, 
can  all  be  eradicated’  -  she  completely  knew  it”,  (Pf/T  /'SIS,  flrffte'S,  IfUM/'S,  — HpIE-  Alterna¬ 
tive  formulations  in  the  same  work  are  T  190  at  T  III  876c6,  which  instead  of  “whatever  is  of  a  stained 
nature”  speaks  of  “conditioned  states”,  Jtff  Jl/'S,  as  does  another  occurrence,  T  190  at  T  III  877a7, 
with  the  slightly  different  expression  — tjjf j;'S,  while  yet  another  occurrence  in  the  same  work.  T  190 
at  T  III  898b6,  has  a  reading  that  corresponds  closely  to  the  Pali  pericope:  “whatsoever  is  of  a  nature  to 
arise,  all  that  has  the  characteristic  to  cease”,  (AfAfft/'i:,  iSlaSJi-  A  similar  close  correspondence  can 
be  seen  in  the  formulation  used  to  describe  stream-entry  in  Buddhavarman’s  Vibhdsa,  T  1546  at  T 
XXVIII  256al5:  fgjnfl/'ft  USMti,  and  in  the  *Taltvasiddhi,  T  1646  at  T  XXXII  257a20: 

T  XXXII  363b24:  and  T  XXXII  370cl5: 

(notably  the  last  two  quotes  are  introduced  as  sutra  quotations).  A  passage  in  the  *Mahdprajfidpdrami- 
ta-(upadesa-)sdstra  uses  a  formulation  that  matches  the  Pali  pericope  precisely,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  348c25: 
fffU-R/A,  td  Iniffi/A,  although  the  context  differs  in  as  much  as  the  point  at  stake  is  the  career  of  a  bo- 
dhisattva. 

89  According  to  MN  56  at  MN  I  382,13,  Nigantha  Nataputta  went  to  Upali’s  house  in  the  company  of  a 
“large”  group  of  followers,  mahatiyd  niganthaparisaya  saddhim,  while  MA  133  at  T  I  631b8  refers  to 
the  same  following  in  terms  of  “five  hundred  men”,  ATU  A.  a  way  of  expressing  the  idea  of  a  “large 
group”  found  also  in  the  Sanskrit  fragments,  cf.  SHT  IV  412  folio  18V4  and  Nakatani  1986:  313.  An- 
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According  to  the  Upali-sutta  and  its  parallel,  Upali  received  Nigantha  Nataputta  by 
taking  himself  the  best  seat.  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  reports  that,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Nigantha  Nataputta  why  he  had  taken  the  best  seat  and  was  behaving  as  if  he 
were  a  recluse  himself,90  Upali  replied  that  it  was  his  right  to  offer  whatever  he  wanted, 
since  he  was  the  owner  of  these  seats. 

In  both  versions,  Nigantha  Nataputta  illustrates  Upali’ s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re¬ 
fute  the  Buddha  with  two  similes.  The  first  simile  in  the  Pali  version  could  be  describ¬ 
ing  someone  who  loses  his  testicles  when  going  in  search  for  eggs,  an  image  that  would 
involve  a  word  play  on  the  term  anda,  which  can  mean  egg  or  testicle.91  The  correspond¬ 
ing  simile  in  the  Chinese  version,  which  here  comes  as  the  second  simile,  instead  de¬ 
scribes  someone  who  is  thirsty  and  enters  a  lake,  but  then  emerges  from  the  lake  still 
thirsty.92  The  Sanskrit  fragment  has  preserved  a  few  parts  of  this  simile,  which  could 
point  to  yet  another  image,  namely  that  of  a  man  who  searches  for  a  bull,  but  comes 
back  having  lost  his  testicles,  an  image  that  would  involve  a  word  play  on  bull,  vrsan, 
and  testicle,  vrsanaP 


other  minor  difference  is  that  according  to  MN  56  at  MN  I  382,28  the  doorkeeper  addressed  Upali  with 
the  epithet  bhante.  According  to  MA  133  at  T  I  63 lb  1 6,  he  rather  used  the  address  “householder”,  Jfrdr, 
although  during  his  exchange  with  the  leader  of  the  Jains.  MA  133  at  T  I  631bl5,  the  doorkeeper  re¬ 
ferred  to  Upali  as  HTf,  corresponding  to  bhante ,  which  in  the  present  context  would  perhaps  be  more 
appropriately  rendered  as  “honourable”. 

90  MA  133  at  T  I  631c5  notes  that  he  behaved  “just  like  one  gone  forth,  like  one  practising  the  path,  not 

differently”,  IPM,  #HJ|;  cf.  also  the  Sanskrit  fragment  SHT  IV  412  folio  19V2,  which  reads 

(prav)ria)j(f)tasama(na),  “like  one  gone  forth”.  A  to  some  extent  comparable  demonstration  of  lack  of 
respect  for  one’s  former  teacher  is  reported  in  the  Jain  work  Uvasagadasao,  translated  in  Hoernle  1885/ 
1989:  141-142,  in  this  case  undertaken  by  a  householder  just  converted  to  Jainism  who  is  visited  by  his 
former  teacher  Gosala  Mankhaliputta. 

91  MN  56  at  MN  I  383,25:  andaharako  gantva  ubbhatehi  andehi  dgaccheyya.  CPD  I:  76  s.v.  anda-haraka 
suggests  that  andaharako  refers  to  “one  who  is  going  (searching)  for  eggs”  as  a  pun  on  his  loss  of  testi¬ 
cles.  An  alternative  understanding  of  the  passage  can  be  found  in  Chalmers  1926:  275,  who  speaks  of  “a 
gelder  who  successfully  returns  with  a  pair  of  testicles  removed”.  Similar  understandings  are  reflected 
in  the  translations  by  Homer  1957/1970:  48,  who  renders  the  passage  as:  “a  gelder,  having  gone  away, 
might  return  with  removed  testicles”,  and  by  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  488,  who  translates  it  as:  “a  man 
went  to  castrate  someone  and  came  back  castrated  himself’.  Yet,  according  to  Perera  1993:  141,  “the  cas¬ 
trated  eunuch  ...  was  an  alien  factor  in  ancient  Indian  sex  life”,  as  canonical  references  to  eunuchs  are  to 
“congenital  sexual  weaklings  ...  and  not  [to]  a  castrate”  (ibid.  p.  137).  This  would  make  it  less  probable 
that  the  original  intent  of  the  simile  involved  castration. 

92  MA  133  at  T  I  631cl2. 

93  In  the  Sanskrit  fragment  this  is  the  first  of  the  two  similes  delivered  by  Nigantha  Nataputta  and  reads 
avagdhet ,  “he  may  plunge  into”  or  “bathe  in”,  cf.  SHT  IV  412  folio  19R1.  The  reference  to  thirst,  }'Ej,  in 
MA  133  at  T  I  631cl2  could  according  to  SHT  IV  p.  39  note  26  be  due  to  a  confusion  between  trsna  and 
vrsan  in  the  original.  On  this  assumption,  the  Sanskrit  fragment  could  be  restored  to  read  avagdhet  sa 
tatra  ubhdbhy(am  v)r(sandbhydm  udbhrt)d[bh](yd)m  agacched,  describing  someone  who  “plunges 
into”  a  forest  or  even  a  small  pond  in  order  to  catch  a  bull  (vrsan)  and  thereby  loses  both  testicles  (vr- 
sana).  The  idea  could  then  be  that,  when  bulls  have  been  left  to  roam  freely  for  some  time,  they  might 
express  their  displeasure  at  being  caught,  which  they  know  to  mean  that  they  will  have  to  work,  by  sud¬ 
den  and  unexpected  thrusts  with  their  horns,  an  action  that  could  indeed  damage  someone’s  testicles. 
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The  other  simile  in  the  Pali  version  could  be  about  someone  who  searches  for  myro- 
balan  fruits  and  returns  having  lost  his  eyes.94  This  instance  would  then  again  involve  a 
word  play,  this  time  on  the  word  akkha,  which  can  mean  eye  as  well  as  myrobalan  fruit, 
a  fruit  whose  seeds  were  used  as  dice  in  ancient  India.  The  corresponding  simile  in  the 
Chinese  version  indicates  that  this  man  enters  the  forest  in  search  of  myrobalan  fruit,  to 
which  the  Sanskrit  version  adds  that  he  carried  a  sharp  axe  along,  thereby  corroborat¬ 
ing  that  this  man  would  indeed  have  been  in  search  of  some  forest  products.95 
mn  1 384  The  Upali- sutta  and  its  parallel  report  that  Upali  was  quick  to  reply  to  these  two  similes 
with  a  simile  on  his  part,  indicating  that  the  teaching  of  the  Jains  does  not  withstand 
closer  scrutiny  just  as  a  monkey  will  not  survive  being  pounded. 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  at  this  point  Nigantha  Nataputta  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Upali  had  indeed  fallen  prey  to  the  Buddha’s  converting 
magic,  while  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  he  had  already  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  earlier.96  In  reply  to  Nigantha  Nataputta’ s  allegation  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  Buddha’s  conversion  magic,  both  versions  report  Upali’s  proclamation 
that  all  his  relatives  and  friends,  even  all  men  and  gods  would  benefit  from  coming  un¬ 
der  the  sway  of  this  converting  magic  of  the  Buddha.97  Asked  by  Nigantha  Nataputta 
whom  he  considered  his  teacher,  Upali  delivered  a  series  of  impromptu  stanzas  in 
praise  of  the  Buddha,  repeatedly  declaring  that  he  was  now  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha. 

The  praise  delivered  by  Upali  runs  into  ten  stanzas  in  the  Pali,  Sanskrit,  and  Chinese 
versions.98  The  three  versions  of  these  stanzas  are  similar  in  content  while  differing  in 

94  MN  56  at  MN  I  383,26:  akkhikaharako  gant\’d  ubbhatehi  akkhihi  agaccheyya.  CPD  I:  10  s.v.  akkha 2 
gives  "name  of  a  tree,  Beleric  Myrobalan  (Terminalia  Belerica),  the  seeds  of  which  were  used  as  dice” 
as  one  of  the  meanings  of  akkha,  cf.  also  ibid.  p.  13  s.v.  akkhikd  and  akkhika-hdraka,  and  the  similar 
explanation  in  MW:  3  s.v.  aksa2.  An  alternative  understanding  can  be  found  in  Chalmers  1926:  275, 
who  speaks  of  a  “gouger  who  returns  with  a  pair  of  eyeballs  excised”,  an  understanding  also  followed 
by  Horner  1957/1970:  48,  who  translates  the  passage  as:  "a  gouger,  having  gone  away,  might  return 
with  removed  eyeballs”,  and  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  488,  who  translates  it  as:  “a  man  went  to  put  out 
someone's  eyes  and  came  back  with  his  own  eyes  put  out”. 

95  MA  133  at  T  I  631cl0  describes  a  man  who  enters  the  forest  in  search  of  eyes,  Aff-  SHT  IV 

412  folio  19R2  reads  aksarthT  aksa[ga](ves)[T]  ITksnam  kutharam  dddya  vanam  pra(vise)t  (for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  section  cf.  also  the  Hoernle  fragment  Or.  152003/23ve  in  Wille  2006:  72).  The  idea  of 
losing  one’s  eyes  while  searching  for  some  fruit  or  seed  in  the  forest  could  be  that  while  moving  among 
trees  and  branches  this  person  might  stumble,  or  a  branch  might  snap  back,  which  could  then  cause 
damage  to  the  eyes. 

96  MA  133  at  T  I  632a25.  MN  56  at  MN  I  383,30  reports  that  Nigantha  Nataputta  drew  this  conclusion  al¬ 
ready  when  delivering  his  two  similes.  SHT  IV  421  folio  20V5  concords  with  MA  133,  since  it  has  the 
reference  to  the  magical  conversion,  [ajvartam  mayd,  after  the  monkey  simile  delivered  by  Upali.  The 
suggestion  that  the  Buddha  knew  a  converting  magic  recurs  in  AN  4:193  at  AN  II  190,25  and  in  EA  47.3 
at  T  II  781b7  (which  explicitly  indicates  that  this  rumour  was  being  spread  by  the  Jains);  cf.  also  SN 
42:13  at  SN  IV  340,22. 

97  MN  56  at  MN  I  383,32  and  MA  133  at  T  I  632a26.  For  a  similar  declaration  cf.  AN  4: 193  at  AN  II  194,2. 
9S  To  these  ten  stanzas,  MA  133  at  T  I  632c7  adds  a  reciter’s  remark  as  an  eleventh  stanza,  found  also  in 

the  Sanskrit  fragment  in  Waldschmidt  1979:  13.  This  eleventh  stanza  explains  that  Upali  spoke  without 
preparation,  to  which  MA  133  adds  that  devas  had  helped  him  in  his  poetic  impromptu  performance. 
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matters  of  sequence  and  on  some  of  the  qualities  mentioned.  Although  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  differences  found  in  the  three  versions  of  Upali’s  verses  would  re¬ 
quire  a  study  in  itself,"  a  few  points  can  nevertheless  be  made. 

In  the  first  stanza,  the  Pali  version  highlights  the  Buddha’s  accomplishment  in  ethical 
conduct  and  wisdom.  The  Chinese  version  also  mentions  his  practice  of  meditation  or 
jhana,  thereby  covering  all  three  aspects  of  the  threefold  training.100 

A  quality  of  the  Buddha  mentioned  in  the  fifth  Pali  stanza  indicates  that  he  has  “low¬ 
ered”,  panna,  his  banner.101  The  Chinese  version  speaks  instead  of  the  Buddha’s  wis¬ 
dom,  corresponding  to  pcifind. 102 

Stanza  six  in  the  Upali-sutta  introduces  the  Buddha  as  the  “seventh  of  seers”,  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  could  alternatively  be  understood  to  qualify  him  as  the  “best  of  seers”.103 
The  Chinese  translation  supports  the  interpretation  “seventh  of  seers”,  while  the  San¬ 
skrit  fragment  can  be  restored  to  read  the  “best  of  seers”.104  The  Pali  commentary  to  the 
Upali-sutta  agrees  with  the  understanding  adopted  in  the  Chinese  version  and  explains 
that  to  speak  of  the  Buddha  as  the  seventh  seer  refers  to  him  being  the  seventh  Buddha 
since  VipassT.105  The  same  expression  occurs  also  in  the  Jain  tradition,  where  its  usage 
would  support  the  alternative  meaning  of  being  the  “best  of  seers”.106 


99  For  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  Upali  verses  in  the  light  of  their  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  parallels 
cf.  von  Hiniiber  1982  (cf.  also  id.  1985:  75)  and  Waldschmidt  1979,  for  metrical  emendations  of  the  Pali 
verses  cf.  Alsdorf  1967:  261-262. 

100  MN  56  at  MN  I  386,4:  “of  developed  ethical  conduct  and  of  good  wisdom".  vuddhasTlassa  sadhupafi- 
iiassa  (Se-MN  II  77,5:  buddhasTlassa),  MA  133  at  T  I  632b7:  “trained  in  ethical  conduct,  meditation/ 
jhana,  and  wisdom”,  IpfSc, 

101  MN  56  at  MN  I  386,16:  pannadhajassa  (Ce-MN  II  80,18:  pannaddhajassa).  The  same  expression  oc¬ 
curs  in  MN  22  at  MN  I  139,36,  where  to  lower  the  banner  represents  overcoming  the  conceit  "I  am’, 
asmimana. 

102  MA  133  at  T  I  632bl9:  “wisdom  born”,  *57;  on  this  epithet  cf.  von  Hiniiber  1982:  246-247,  id.  1983: 
29-32,  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  327,  Norman  1989b:  387,  and  id.  2006:  369-371. 

103  MN  56  at  MN  I  387,18:  isisattamassa. 

104  MA  133  at  T  I  632b24:  tf[Il  (an  expression  also  found  as  part  of  an  eulogy  of  the  Buddha  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  section  of  the  Ekottarika-agama  at  T  II  549bl3).  Waldschmidt  1979:  10  note  68  points  out  that 
while  MA  133  would  have  been  based  on  rsisaptamasya,  the  Sanskrit  fragment  reads  ( rsisa)ttamasya . 
An  account  of  the  successful  conversion  of  another  lay  follower  (cf.  also  above  note  82)  in  EA  45.7  at 
T  II  775bl7  also  reports  the  Buddha  being  given  the  epithet  “seventh  of  seers”,  SjltlLlj  A- 

105  Ps  III  97,26:  vipassl adayo  cha  isayo  upaddya  sattamassa',  for  the  list  of  seven  Buddhas  in  the  Pali  canon 
cf.  DN  14  at  DN  II  2,14.  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1260  note  596  comments  that  “it  is  more  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  sattama  here  is  the  superlative  of  sad,  and  thus  the  compound  means  ‘the  best  of 
seers'.  The  expression  isisattama  occurs  at  Sn  356,  and  the  commentary  to  that  verse  allows  both  inter¬ 
pretations,  offering  uttama  as  a  gloss  on  sattama".  Norman  1993:  123  note  37  draws  attention  to  an¬ 
other  commentarial  gloss  at  Th-a  III  195,25,  which  similarly  offers  both  explanations.  He  suggests  that 
possibly  both  explanations  were  current,  one  of  which  influenced  the  Sanskrit  text,  while  the  Chinese 
translator(s)  may  have  chosen  to  follow  the  alternative  explanation.  Wiltshire  1990:  35  comments  that 
the  Buddha  “is  rarely  referred  to  simply  as  an  isi,  nearly  always  superlatively  as  a  great  seer  ( mahesi ), 
bull  among  seers  ( isinisabha )  and  divine  seer  (devfsi)”.  Understanding  isisattama  as  “best  of  seers” 
would  better  concord  with  this  pattern  noted  by  Wiltshire.  Gombrich  1992b  proposes  that  a  misunder- 
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The  Pali  version’s  stanza  eight  indicates  that  the  Buddha  had  crossed  over  himself 
and  leads  others  across.107  These  two  qualities  are  not  found  in  the  parallel  versions. 

Stanza  nine  in  the  Pali  version  employs  the  well-known  attribute  Tathagata,  found 
similarly  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment.108  What  makes  this  case  noteworthy  is  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  parallel  renders  Tathagata  as  “thus  gone”.109  This  appears  to  be  a  unique  instance 
in  the  Chinese  Agamas,  as  other  Agama  discourses  invariably  employ  the  translation 
“thus  come”.110 

The  word  tathagata  itself  accommodates  both  ways  of  understanding,  since  it  can  be 
understood  to  denote  “thus  come”  ( tatha  +  agata),  just  as  it  can  be  taken  to  mean  “thus 
gone”  ( tatha  +  gata)."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  translator(s)  of  the  Madhyama-agama, 
who  in  all  other  instances  rendered  Tathagata  as  “thus  come”,  a  rendering  well  estab¬ 
lished  among  Chinese  translators,  should  in  this  instance  have  opted  for  a  different  trans¬ 
lation. 

The  tenth  stanza  refers  to  the  Buddha  with  the  term  yakkha.112  The  Chinese  version 
reads  “with  unsurpassable  eyes”  instead,113  which  suggests  a  reading  of  yakkha  as  “eye”, 
akkha,  preceded  by  the  euphonic  v-.1 14 


standing  of  isisattama  as  implying  that  Gotama  Buddha  was  the  “seventh  in  a  series”  might  have  led  to 
the  idea  of  six  previous  Buddhas. 

106  Cf.  Isibhasiyaim  38.12  in  Schubring  1969:  543,29:  jina-sattama,  on  which  Norman  1989/1993:  269 
comments  that  this  expression  “gives  only  the  meaning  ‘best  of  jinas’,  since  there  is  no  stock  list  of 
seven  jinas”. 

107  MN  56  at  MN  I  386,26:  tinnassa  tdrayantassa. 

108  MN  56  at  MN  I  386,28:  tathdgatassa  and  Waldschmidt  1979:  12:  tathagatasya. 

109  MA  133  at  T  I  632c5:  $0 

110  $03(5,  which  Meisig  2005:  113  considers  a  warped  translation  (“schiefe  Ubersetzung”)  of  tathagata.  For 
other  renderings  of  Tathagata  cf.  Nattier  2003b:  210-211 . 

111  Chalmers  1898:  113  suggests  yet  another  way  of  understanding  the  compound  as  tatham  +  agata ,  “ar¬ 
rived  at  truth”.  The  idea  of  truth  is  also  the  most  frequently  recurring  nuance  among  the  eight  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  term  Tathagata  given  by  Buddhaghosa  in  Sv  I  59,31,  as  well  as  among  the  additional  set  of 
eight  explanations  of  the  same  term  offered  by  Dhammapala  in  Ud-a  133,5.  The  nuance  of  truth  recurs 
also  in  a  Jain  commentary  on  the  corresponding  epithet  tahdgaya,  cf.  Thomas  1936:  783.  On  the  term 
Tathagata  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Analayo  2008f,  Anesaki  1921,  Bodhi  1978,  Coomaraswamy  1938,  Dutt  1960/ 
1971:  295-304,  Endo  1997/2002:  195-206,  de  Harlez  1899,  Harvey  1983,  Habito  1988:  136  note  30, 
Hopkins  1911,  Norman  1990/1993a:  162-163,  Senart  1898,  Shawe  1898,  and  Walleser  1930. 

112  MN  56  at  MN  I  386,31:  yakkhassa. 

113  MA  133  at  T  I  632b28:  MJJg . 

114  Hoernle  1916/1970:  34,  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  190  and  326,  and  Waldschmidt  1979:  14.  Bapat  1969: 
1,  however,  holds  yakkha  or  yaksa  to  be  more  probable,  since  this  term  “need  not  be  interpreted  in  a 
bad  sense.  The  word  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  possesses  divine  or  superhuman  power”.  Na¬ 
kamura  1960:  155  draws  attention  to  the  expression  yakkhassa  suddhi  in  Sn  3:4  at  Sn  478  and  in  Sn 
4:11  at  Sn  875  and  Sn  876,  explaining  that  “in  later  Buddhist  mythology  yakkha  became,  so  to  speak,  an 
antinom  to  the  Buddha,  but  in  the  early  stage  of  Buddhism  it  was  nothing  but  one  of  the  appellations  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Buddha”.  He  further  notes  that  in  Jain  texts  the  corresponding  jakkha  also  has  positive  conno¬ 
tations.  Positive  associations  are  similarly  evident  in  yaksas  representations  in  ancient  Indian  art,  reflect¬ 
ing  their  cultic  importance.  On  yaksas  in  Indian  art  in  general  and  in  relation  to  early  Buddhism  in  par- 
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The  Pali  and  the  Chinese  version  report  that  on  hearing  all  these  praises  Nigantha  MNI387 
Nataputta  was  so  upset  that  he  vomited  up  blood.  According  to  the  Chinese  version, 
this  caused  him  to  pass  away,  a  fatal  consequence  of  Upali’s  verses  also  recorded  in  the 
Pali  commentary.115 


MN  57  Kukkuravatika-sutta 116 

The  Kukkuravatika-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  observance  [of  behaving  like]  a  dog”, 
is  an  exposition  of  four  types  of  action  to  two  ascetics  who  had  adopted  the  observance 
of  behaving  like  a  cow  and  like  a  dog.117  This  discourse  does  not  have  a  parallel  in  the 
Chinese  Agamas. 

The  four  types  of  action  discussed  in  the  Kukkuravatika-sutta  recur  in  a  discourse  in 
the  Anguttara-nikaya.m  An  exposition  of  these  four  types  of  action  can  also  be  found 


ticular  cf.,  e.g.,  Agrawala  1965:  110-118,  Coomaraswamy  1971:  28-36,  Misra  1968,  id.  1981,  Mitter- 
wallner  1989,  Moti  Chandra  1954,  Quagliotti  2008:  126-128,  Sen  1972,  Sutherland  1991:  105-136,  and 
Swearer  2004/2007:  25-26. 

115  MA  133  at  T  I  632cl8  and  Ps  III  100,2,  cf.  also  below  p.  604.  According  to  Vin  I  42,29,  the  same  hap¬ 
pened  to  Sanjaya  when  his  disciples  Sariputta  and  Mahamoggallana  left  him  to  become  disciples  of  the 
Buddha.  According  to  Vin  II  200,34,  Devadatta  similarly  vomited  blood  when  his  followers  had  been 
convinced  by  Sariputta  and  Mahamoggallana  to  leave  Devadatta  and  become  disciples  of  the  Buddha 
again.  Other  instances  can  be  found  in  MN  36  at  MN  I  237,28,  which  relates  vomiting  of  blood  to  un¬ 
balanced  forms  of  practice  that  result  in  mental  derangement,  and  in  AN  7:68  at  AN  IV  135,5,  where  a 
group  of  monks  vomits  blood  after  hearing  a  rather  stern  discourse  from  the  Buddha.  These  instances 
suggest  that  vomiting  blood  was  understood  as  a  physical  reaction  to  a  severe  psychic  shock,  a  reaction 
that,  however,  need  not  be  fatal. 

116Ce-MN  II  84,1  gives  the  discourse’s  title  as  Kukkuravatiya-sutta ,  and  Se-MN  II  79,1  as  Kukkurovada- 
sutta. 

117  The  dog-observance,  kukkuravata,  recurs  in  DN  24  at  DN  III  6,9.  The  dog-observance  and  the  cow-ob¬ 
servance,  kukkuravrata  and  govrata ,  are  both  mentioned  also  in  the  Yogdcarabhumi ,  Bhattacharya  1957: 
157,10  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  3 1 2b  1 1 .  in  addition  to  which  the  Sanskrit  version  also  mentions  the  na- 
kulavrata,  the  mongoose-observance.  In  addition  to  the  kukkuravata  and  the  govata ,  several  Jdtaka 
tales  also  mention  the  observance  of  behaving  like  a  bat,  the  vaggulivata,  cf.  Ja  144  at  Ja  I  493,19,  Ja 
377  at  Ja  III  235,19,  and  Ja  487  at  Ja  IV  299,13.  A  reference  to  the  observance  of  behaving  like  a  goat, 
the  ajavata,  can  be  found  in  Ja  489  at  Ja  IV  318,8.  Nidd  I  89,16  lists  several  observances,  mentioning 
also  the  observance  of  behaving  like  an  elephant,  like  a  horse,  or  like  a  crow,  the  hatthivata ,  the  assa- 
vata,  and  the  kakavata.  The  *Mahdprajnapdramitd-(upadesa-)sdstra ,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  226al7,  also 
mentions  the  observance  of  behaving  like  a  deer,  reconstructed  by  Lamotte  1970a:  1409  as  the 
mrgasTla.  On  a  western  version  of  the  cow-conduct  cf.  Chalmers  1926:  xvi. 

118  AN  4:232  at  AN  II  230,25;  cf.  also  AN  3:23  at  AN  I  122,1 1.  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  four  types  of  action  in  AN  4:232  at  AN  II  230,27  or  MN  57  at  MN  I  389,22  can  be 
found  in  Abhidh-k  4:60  in  Pradhan  1967:  235,1;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  83bl8  and  T  1559  at  T 
XXIX  239b24.  Regarding  the  third  of  the  four  types  of  action  listed  in  these  discourses,  Adam  2008: 
118  note  6  suggests  that  perhaps  “the  idea  behind  the  third  category  is  that  we  are  beings  of  mixed  mo¬ 
tive:  our  intentions  are  a  confusion  of  the  positive  and  the  negative”.  Harvey  2000/2005:  44  note  16 
speaks  of  actions  “in  which  good  and  bad  motives  are  juxtaposed”,  McDermott  1977:  31  of  deeds 
“which  are  at  once  harmful  and  beneficial”,  and  Velez  de  Cea  2005:  7  proposes  “to  see  dark-and-bright 
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as  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhds- 
yfl.119  While  in  the  case  of  this  instance  the  source  is  uncertain,  a  comment  in  the  Sari- 
gitiparydya  on  the  same  four  types  of  action,  listed  in  the  Sangiti-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit 
parallel,120  explicitly  mentions  Punna,  one  of  the  two  protagonists  of  the  Kukkuravati- 
ka-sutta,  and  also  specifies  that  he  was  an  observer  of  the  cow-conduct.121 

Hence,  even  though  the  Chinese  Agamas  do  not  have  a  parallel  to  the  Kukkuravatika- 
sutta ,  the  compilers  of  the  Sangitiparyaya  were  acquainted  with  a  version  of  this  dis¬ 
course.  In  this  way,  the  present  instance  reinforces  the  point  made  above  in  relation  to 
the  Jivaka-sutta,  in  that  conclusions  based  on  the  absence  of  a  discourse  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Agamas  need  to  be  treated  with  caution.122 


MN  58  Abhayarajakumara-sutta 

The  Abhayarajakumara-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Prince  Abhaya”,  describes  an  attempt 
by  Prince  Abhaya  to  corner  the  Buddha  with  a  two-pronged  question,  in  reply  to  which 
the  Buddha  clarified  what  types  of  speech  he  would  use.123  This  discourse  does  not  have 
a  parallel  in  the  Chinese  Agamas.  Parts  of  this  discourse  have,  however,  been  preserved 
in  a  Sanskrit  fragment,124  and  also  in  a  discourse  quotation  found  in  the  *Mahdprajnd- 
pdramitd-(  upadesa-)sdstra.n 5 

mn  1 393  The  Sanskrit  fragment  has  preserved  parts  of  the  introductory  narration,  which  appear 
to  be  similar  to  the  Pali  version’s  report  that  Prince  Abhaya  had  been  asked  by  the 
Niganthas  to  challenge  the  Buddha  with  a  dilemma,  a  request  to  which  he  agreed.  The 
dilemma  was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Buddha,  claiming  to  be  an  awakened  teacher, 
should  be  compassionate,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  well  known  that  his  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  the  evil  character  of  Devadatta  had  sorely  upset  the  latter. 


actions  ...  as  mental,  bodily,  or  verbal  actions  whose  overall  morality  is  complex,  that  is,  not  purely 
good  or  evil”,  cases  that  combine  "the  presence  of  both  wholesome  and  unwholesome  features  in  the 
same  action”.  Here  it  is  noteworthy  that  AN  8:33  at  AN  IV  236,15  lists  chanda,  dosa,  moha,  and  bhaya 
as  possible  motivations  for  making  a  gift,  dcina,  which  would  appear  to  imply  that  a  deed  that  in  itself 
is  wholesome  can  take  place  with  unwholesome  mental  qualities  at  its  background. 

119  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  268b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  235a3,  translated  in  Skilling  1979;  cf.  also 
the  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k  4:60  in  Pradhan  1967:  235,9,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T 
1558  at  T  XXIX  83c2  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  239c4. 

120  DN  33  at  DN  III  230,1  and  the  Sanskrit  parallel  in  fragments  K  484  (52)Rc  and  S  364  (108)V5  in  Sta- 
che-Rosen  1968:  25  and  36. 

121  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  396a8  notes  that  the  Buddha  gave  this  exposition  of  the  four  types  of  action  to  Pun¬ 
na  or  Purna,  the  observer  of  the  cow  conduct, 

122  Cf.  above  p.  319. 

123  A  somewhat  similar  attempt  to  corner  the  Buddha  is  reported  in  SN  42:9  at  SN  IV  323,19  and  its  paral¬ 
lels  SA  914  at  T  II  230bl2  and  SA2  129  at  T  II  423b26.  For  an  examination  of  MN  58  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  theory  of  truth  in  early  Buddhism  cf.  Harvey  1995b:  110-113. 

124  Hoernle  fragment  Or.  15009/100  in  Hirabayashi  2009:  167,  identified  in  Hartmann  1992:  28,  parallels 
the  beginning  part  of  MN  58  at  MN  I  392-394. 

125  T  1509  at  T  XXV  321bl5-25. 
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The  next  section  of  the  Abhayarajakumara-sutta  has  as  its  counterpart  the  discourse 
quotation  in  the  *Mahaprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra,  which  records  that  Prince 
Abhaya  inquired  whether  the  Buddha  would  say  what  is  irritating  to  others,  to  which 
the  Buddha  replied  that  there  was  no  direct  answer  to  this  question.126 

The  Abhayarajakumara-sutta  and  the  *Mahdprajhdpdramitd-( upadesa-jsdstra  illus¬ 
trate  how  beneficial  action  can  at  times  be  painful  with  the  example  of  how  the  prince 
would  extract  an  object  that  his  infant  son  had  swallowed,  even  if  such  an  intervention 
should  hurt  the  child.127 

The  Abhayarajakumara-sutta  continues  with  an  exposition  of  the  types  of  speech  the 
Buddha  would  utter,  followed  by  clarifying  that  the  answers  the  Buddha  would  give  to 
questions  were  not  pre-meditated.  These  sections  of  the  discourse  are  not  covered  in 
the  discourse  extract  preserved  in  the  *Mahdprajhdpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra.  The  Pali 
version  concludes  with  prince  Abhaya  taking  refuge. 


MN  59  Bahuvedamya-sutta 

The  Bahuvedamya-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  much  to  be  felt”,  presents  a  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  nature  of  feelings.  This  discourse  recurs  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  has  a 
Chinese  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-dgama .128 

Parts  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments,129  and  in  a  dis¬ 
course  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhdsya,  extant 
in  Tibetan.130 

The  Majjhima-nikciya  and  Samyutta-nikdya  versions  report  that  a  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  the  Buddha’s  analysis  of  feelings  had  arisen  between  the  monk  Udayl  and  the 
carpenter  Pancakanga.  While  the  Samyukta-dgama  discourse  agrees  on  the  nature  of 


126  MN  58  at  MN  I  393,33  and  T  1509  at  T  XXV  321bl5,  a  question  and  answer  exchange  also  found  in  T 
1521  at  T  XXVI  79b5.  T  1521  at  T  XXVI  79b4  also  agrees  with  MN  58  on  the  title  of  the  discourse, 
given  as  “discourse  on  Prince  Fearless”, 

127  MN  58  at  MN  I  395,1  and  T  1509  at  T  XXV  321bl9.  T  1521  at  T  XXVI  79b7  uses  the  same  image  in  a 
more  general  sense,  comparing  the  Buddha’s  attitude  to  a  nurse  who  intervenes  in  a  similar  manner 
when  a  small  child  has  swallowed  something;  a  simile  found  also  in  AN  5:7  at  AN  III  6,1  and  in  SA 
685  at  T  II  187b8. 

128  The  Pali  parallel  is  SN  36:19  at  SN  IV  223-228  and  has  the  title  Pancakanga-sutta.  The  part  of  SN 
36:19  that  is  concerned  with  the  Buddha's  exposition  on  feeling  recurs  again  in  SN  36:20  at  SN  IV 
228-229.  The  Chinese  parallel  is  SA  485  at  T  II  123c-124b,  for  which  Akanuma  1929/1990:  55  gives 
the  tentative  title  “Udayi”,  fJJPPTT  While  MN  59  has  SavatthI  as  its  location,  SA  485  locates  the  dis¬ 
course  at  Rajagaha  (SN  36:19  does  not  specify  the  setting).  A  translation  and  discussion  of  the  Pali  and 
Chinese  versions  can  be  found  in  Faust-Koschinger  1999,  parts  of  the  two  discourses  have  also  been 
translated  and  compared  by  Choong  2000:  111-114. 

129  SHT  II  51a  (pp.  9-10,  cf.  also  SHT  IX  p.  370),  SHT  VIII  1863  (p.  54),  and  SHT  VIII  1884  (p.  73).  SHT 
II  51a  has  preserved  part  of  the  Buddha’s  criticism  of  those  who  quarrel  about  his  teachings  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  exposition  of  increasingly  superior  types  of  happiness,  found  at  MN  I  398-400.  SHT  VIII 
1863Va  and  SHT  VIII  1884Va-b  have  preserved  part  of  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse. 

130  Cf.  below  note  134. 


MN  I  395 


MN  I  396 
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the  issue  at  stake,  it  differs  in  so  far  as  according  to  its  report  this  had  caused  the  aris¬ 
ing  of  a  dispute  between  the  monk  Udayl  and  King  Bimbisara.131 
mn  1 397  The  disagreement  between  Udayl  and  his  visitor  was  whether  the  Buddha  had  taught 
two  or  three  types  of  feeling.  According  to  the  Pali  versions,  Ananda  reported  the  dis¬ 
agreement  between  Udayl  and  his  visitor  on  the  proper  way  of  analysing  feelings  to  the 
Buddha.132  The  Samyukta-agama  version  indicates  that  Udayl  and  his  visitor  went  them¬ 
selves  to  present  their  disagreement  to  the  Buddha.133 

The  three  versions  agree  that  the  Buddha  clarified  in  reply  that  he  had  not  only  taught 
two  or  three  types  of  feeling,  but  also  six  types,  eighteen  types,  thirty-six  types,  and 
even  one-hundred-and-eight  types.  While  the  Pali  versions  only  enumerate  these  types 
of  feeling,  the  Chinese  version  and  the  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commen¬ 
tary,  which  has  preserved  this  part  of  the  discourse,134  follow  this  listing  with  a  detailed 
explanation  of  each  type.  A  similar  explanation  can  be  found  in  an  otherwise  unrelated 
discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya .135 

The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  also  differ  from  the  Pali  versions  in  as  much  as 
they  additionally  mention  one  type  of  feeling,  four  types  of  feeling,  and  innumerable 
types  of  feeling  (see  table  6.5). 136 

Table  6.5:  Analysis  of  Feelings  in  MN  59  and  its  Parallels 


MN  59 

SA  485  &  Abhidh-k-t 

2  feelings  (1) 

3  feelings  (2) 

5  feelings  (3) 

6  feelings  (4) 

18  feelings  5) 

36  feelings  (6) 

108  feelings  (7) 

1  feeling 

2  feelings  (— *  1) 

3  feelings  (— »  2) 

4  feelings 

5  feelings  (— »  3) 

6  feelings  (— ►  4) 

18  feelings  (— +  5) 

36  feelings  (— >  6) 

108  feelings  (— >  7) 
innumerable  feelings 

According  to  the  exposition  of  these  types  of  feeling  given  in  the  Scimyukta-agama 
discourse  and  the  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary,  the  one  type  of  feeling  re- 


131  SA  485  at  T  II  123c22.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  difference  cf.  Analayo  2007i:  34-36. 

132  MN  59  at  MN  I  397,27  and  SN  36: 19  at  SN  IV  224,20  . 

133  SA  485  at  T  II  124al .  SHT  51aV3  and  R6  agrees  in  this  respect  with  SA  485,  as  it  reports  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  addressed  his  exposition  to  Udayl. 

134  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  4b7  or  Q  (5595)  thu  36a7  parallels  the  enumeration  of  different 
types  of  feeling  in  MN  59  at  MN  I  397,36;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  6:3  in  Pradhan  1967:  330,10,  with  its  Chi¬ 
nese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  1 14c25  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  267a29. 

135  SN  36:22  at  SN  IV  231,30. 

136  SA  485  at  T  II  124a5+6+7.  The  innumerable  feelings  can  also  be  found  in  a  similar  type  of  listing  of  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  *Mahaprajnapdramitd-{upadesa-)sastra ,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  325b9. 
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fers  to  all  feelings  being  dukkha.131  This  seems  to  refer  to  a  statement  found  in  a  dis¬ 
course  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  its  Samyukta-agama  parallel,  according  to  which 
whatever  is  felt  is  to  be  included  within  dukkha.  In  this  statement,  however,  dukkha 
does  not  refer  to  a  type  of  feeling,  but  rather  stands  for  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  con¬ 
ditioned  phenomena,  due  to  their  impermanent  nature.138  Thus,  it  would  not  seem  ade¬ 
quate  to  treat  this  qualification  as  if  it  were  to  refer  to  a  type  of  feeling,  which  is  the 
case  once  it  is  included  in  the  present  listing  of  ‘types’  of  feelings. 

The  Samyukta-agama  discourse  then  explains  that  the  reference  to  four  types  of  feel¬ 
ing  intends  feelings  which  are: 

conjoined  with  the  element  of  sensuality, 
conjoined  with  the  element  of  materiality, 
conjoined  with  the  element  of  immateriality, 
not  conjoined  (with  any  of  these  three).139 

A  similar  analysis  can  be  found  in  the  Abhidharmic  exposition  of  feelings  given  in 
the  Vibhahga.140 

According  to  the  Samyukta-agama  version,  innumerable  feelings  are  “this  and  that” 
feelings.141  This  is  slightly  puzzling,  since  to  speak  of  “this  and  that”  feelings  does  not 
constitute  a  category  that  can  be  used  for  analytical  puiposes. 

Here  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  analysis  of  feelings  into  various  types  does 
not  appear  to  be  motivated  by  a  merely  descriptive  concern.  Distinguishing  feelings 
into  mutually  exclusive  types  would  rather  have  the  puipose  of  eroding  the  notion  of  a 
substantial  self  that  feels.142  In  such  a  context  to  speak  of  ‘innumerable’  feelings,  or  ‘this 
and  that’  feelings,  would  not  yield  an  analytical  tool  for  differentiating  types  of  feeling 
and  would  thus  be  of  limited  use  for  the  puipose  for  which  the  whole  analytical  scheme 
would  be  meant. 

The  Bahuvedamya-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  turn  to  the  dire  consequence  of  getting  mn  i  398 
into  narrow-minded  arguments  on  a  particular  form  of  presentation.  Although  the  state- 


137  SA  485  at  T  II  124a7:  pffWS,  HfiK/fk'S'  and  D  (4094)  mngonpa,  nyu  5a4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  36b4:  gang 
cung  zad  tshor  ba  de  thams  cad  ni  sdug  bsngal  ba  ste. 

138  SN  36:11  at  SN  IV  216,22  and  its  parallel  SA  473  at  T  II  121a9  explain  that  the  statement  yam  kind  ve- 

dayitam  tarn  dukkhasmin  ti  (Se-SN  IV  268,8:  yah),  ipfjVsS.,  5®  refers  to  the  impermanent  nature 

of  feelings.  Other  occurrences  of  this  proclamation  can  be  found  in  SN  12:32  at  SN  II  53,20  and  SA  474 
at  T  II  121a22. 

139  SA  485  at  T  II  124al0:  #£&!?■  StS,  R T-HS-  D  (4094)  mngon  pa.  nyu  5a6  or 

Q  (5595)  thu  36b8  speaks  in  the  last  case  instead  of  “undefiled”  feelings,  zagpa  med  pa. 

140  Vibh  15,7  distinguishes  the  aggregate  of  feelings  in  a  fourfold  manner:  kamavacaro,  rupavacaro,  aru- 
pavacaro,  and  apariyapanno.  The  Vibhahga  has  this  fourfold  analysis  as  part  of  its  exposition  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Abhidharmic  method  ( abhidhammabhajaniya ),  thereby  setting  it  apart  from  its  exposition  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  discourses  ( suttantabhdjaniya ). 

141  SA  485  at  T  II  124a21:  'RRdRRt  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  5b6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  37b2:  ji  Itar  tshor 
yang  tshor  ba. 

142  Cf.,  e.g.,  DN  15  at  DN  II  66,19  and  its  parallel  DA  13  at  T  I  61c8,  which  draw  attention  to  the  mutually 
exclusive  nature  of  the  three  types  of  feeling  in  order  to  refute  self  notions  in  relation  to  feelings;  for  a 
discussion  of  this  passage  cf.  Bodhi  1984/1995:  34-37. 
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ments  of  the  monk  Udayi  and  the  carpenter  Pancakanga  as  such  were  right,  both  were 
wrong  in  as  much  as  they  took  a  dogmatic  stance.  Such  a  dogmatic  stance  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  teaching,  which  can  be  applied  in  different  ways. 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  next  turn  to  the  five  types  of  sensual  pleasure.  While 
in  the  two  Pali  versions  this  topic  comes  somewhat  abruptly,  the  Chinese  version  and 
the  Sanskrit  fragment  offer  a  transition  to  this  exposition.  According  to  these  versions, 
the  Buddha  explained  that  he  had  indeed  taught  two  types  of  feeling,  an  explanation 
addressed  to  Udayi  who  earlier  had  maintained  that  the  Buddha  had  not  taught  two  types 
of  feeling.143  These  two  types  of  feeling  are  those  associated  with  sensuality  and  those 
aloof  from  sensuality. 

As  an  exposition  of  this  statement,  the  Buddha  then  contrasted  the  feelings  that  arise 
in  relation  to  the  five  types  of  sensual  pleasure  with  the  feelings  that  arise  in  relation  to 
the  four  j lianas  and  the  four  immaterial  attainments,  a  presentation  found  similarly  in 
the  Pali  versions. 

The  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Sanskrit  versions  agree  in  correcting  those  who  believe  any  of 
the  jhanas  or  immaterial  attainments  to  be  the  supreme  experience  of  pleasant  feeling 
and  happiness,  since  in  each  case  the  next  jhana  or  immaterial  attainment  in  the  series 
is  superior  in  happiness. 

mn  1 400  In  all  versions,  the  series  culminates  with  the  attainment  of  the  cessation  of  percep¬ 
tions  and  feelings,  which  the  Buddha  declared  to  be  the  supreme  type  of  happiness, 
even  though  it  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  feelings. 

This  seems  to  be  an  implicit  corrective  of  the  position  held  by  Udayi’ s  visitor,  who 
had  earlier  maintained  that  the  Buddha  simply  reckoned  neutral  feeling  as  such  to  be 
peaceful. 144  In  this  way,  by  at  first  distinguishing  between  sensual  and  non-sensual 
types  of  feeling  and  then  leading  the  exposition  up  to  the  attainment  of  cessation,  the 
Buddha’s  exposition  seems  to  deal  with  both  of  the  stances  taken  by  Udayi  and  his 
visitor. 

In  order  to  explain  why  even  the  cessation  of  feeling  could  be  reckoned  a  form  of  hap¬ 
piness,  the  Pali  versions  point  out  that  the  Buddha’s  conception  of  happiness  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  pleasant  feeling.145  The  Chinese  version  instead  distinguishes  between  four  types 
of  (non-sensual)  happiness.146 


143  SA  485  at  T  II  124a27  and  SHT  II  51aV3. 

144  MN  59  at  MN  I  397,4,  SN  36:19  at  SN  IV  224,4,  and  SA  485  at  T  II  123c28. 

145  MN  59  at  MN  I  400,19  and  SN  36:19  at  SN  IV  228,17;  cf.  also,  e.g„  Collins  1998:  210  and  Kalupahana 
1992/1994:  100.  That  the  Buddha  identified  cessation  as  a  form  of  happiness  is  also  recorded  in  the  Yo- 
gacarabhumi,  Bhattacharya  1957:  99,16  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  300al0. 

146  SA  485  at  T  II  124bl5  distinguishes  between  the  happiness  derived  from  the  absence  of  sensuality,  the 

happiness  of  seclusion,  the  happiness  of  appeasement,  and  the  happiness  of  awakening,  is  iitirsg,  a 
{UIH,  IfjPi.  SHT  II  51  folio  (l)[41]R6-7  instead  reads  (a  reading  based  in  part  on  a  prelimi¬ 

nary  transliteration,  as  parts  of  the  originals  have  been  lost):  n[ai]skramyas(ukha)m  [vij vekasukham 
sambodhisu(kham  nirvanasukham).  The  set  nekkhammasukha,  pavivekasukha,  upasamasukha,  and 
sambodhasukha  (or  sambodhisukha ),  occurs  in  MN  66  at  MN  I  454,23,  MN  122  at  MN  III  110,21,  and 
MN  139  at  MN  III  233,32.  A  difference  seems  to  be  that  MN  66  and  MN  139  use  these  four  terms  as 
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MN  60  Apannaka-sutta 

The  Apannaka-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  what  is  sure”,  teaches  a  reasonable  approach 
to  various  views  apparently  propounded  in  ancient  India.  This  discourse  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  parallel  in  the  Chinese  Agamas.  A  few  parts  of  this  discourse  have,  however, 
been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.147  In  addition  to  these  fragment  parallels,  the  Apan¬ 
naka-sutta  also  has  partial  parallels  in  other  Pali  discourses,  as  its  introductory  part  re¬ 
curs  in  the  introduction  to  the  Saleyyaka-sutta,m  its  examination  of  views  recurs  as 
part  of  a  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya,149  and  the  examination  of  the  four  types  of 
person  found  in  the  later  part  of  the  Apannaka-sutta  recurs  in  several  other  Pali  dis¬ 
courses.150 


near  equivalents  to  qualify  the  happiness  of  jhana  (the  same  appears  to  be  also  implicit  in  MN  122).  SA 
485,  however,  introduces  this  set  as  four  “types”  of  happiness,  ESfjlljt,  not  as  four  near  equivalents  for 
the  same  type  of  happiness,  cf.  also  SHT  II  51aR6:  catvary-udayT  sukha(nf). 

147  The  Sanskrit  fragments  are  SHT  III  966  (p.  226,  identified  in  SHT  VII  p.  272,  cf.  also  SHT  IX  p.  405), 
SHT  IV  165  folio  32  and  folio  37  (pp.  206  and  207,  identified  in  SHT  VI  p.  212),  SHT  VI  1261  (pp. 
54-55),  SHT  VI  1579  (pp.  197-198,  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  p.  208),  Hoernle  fragment  149/add.  135,  no.  2  in 
Hartmann  1991:  63-64,  fragment  Or.  15003/44  from  the  Hoernle  collection,  published  in  Wille  2006: 
79,  and  fragment  bleu  190  of  the  Pelliot  collection,  no.  1  in  Hartmann  1991:  62.  SHT  VI  1261  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  at  MN  I  401.  SHT  III  966  refers  among  others  to  the  view  that 
“there  is  no  other  world”,  mentioned  at  MN  I  402,12:  n’  atthi  paro  loko.  Pelliot  fragment  bleu  190  has 
parts  of  the  examination  of  the  consequence  of  this  view  at  MN  I  402-403.  SHT  IV  165  folio  32  has 
among  others  preserved  the  conclusion  “if  this  word  is  true”,  paralleling  MN  I  403,7:  saccam  vacanam. 
SHT  VI  1579  has  preserved  words  that  parallel  several  phrases  at  MN  I  406-407,  such  as  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  “evil  things  come  into  being  with  wrong  view  as  their  condition”,  MN  I  406,3:  pdpakd  akusala 
dhamma  sambhavanti  micchaditthipaccaya,  or  the  expression  “right  speech  and  non-opposition  to  no¬ 
ble  ones”  at  MN  I  407,4:  sammavaca  ariyanam  apaccanikata  (Se-MN  II  110,16:  appaccamkata).  The 
Hoernle  fragments  parallel  the  adopting  of  the  view  that  there  is  causality,  described  at  MN  I  409,7.  In 
addition  to  these,  Hartmann  2004b:  126  notes  another  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  in  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  DTrgha-agama  manuscript. 

148  MN  41  at  MN  I  285,1. 

149  SN  42:13  at  SN  IV  351,12,  which  as  part  of  its  examination  of  those  views  speaks  of  “incontrovertibil- 
ity”,  apannakatdya  (e.g.,  SN  IV  351,20),  reminding  of  the  title  of  MN  60. 

150  MN  60  at  MN  I  41 1,28;  a  topic  that  recurs  in  brief  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  232,21  and  in  MN  94  at  MN  II 
159,5,  while  a  detailed  exposition  can  be  found  in  MN  51  at  MN  I  342,24  and  in  AN  4:198  at  AN  II 
205,23,  for  Sanskrit  fragment  versions  of  this  exposition  cf.  above  p.  309  note  2.  Since  this  exposition 
on  the  four  types  of  person  bears  little  relation  to  the  main  topic  of  MN  60,  Pande  1957:  151  suggests 
that  “it  seems  difficult  to  explain  the  appendix  [i.e.,  the  exposition  on  the  four  persons]  except  through 
some  gross  confusion  in  transmission”. 
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MN  61  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta1 

The  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  an  instruction  [given]  to  Rahu- 
la  at  Ambalatthika”,  records  the  Buddha’s  instruction  to  his  son  Rahula  on  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  of  speaking  falsehood  and  on  the  need  to  reflect  repeatedly  on  the  ethical 
qualities  of  an  action.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dgama ,2  as  well 
as  a  parallel  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinayavibhahga,  preserved  in  Chinese  and  Ti¬ 
betan.3 

A  version  of  the  present  meeting  between  the  Buddha  and  Rahula  can,  moreover,  be 
found  in  the  Chinese  Dharmapada  Avadcina  collection  and  in  the  Chinese  Uddna-(var- 
ga).4  A  few  lines  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment,5 
and  extracts  from  a  version  of  the  present  discourse  occur  in  the  *Mahaprajhapcira- 
mita-(upadesa-)sdstra  and  in  the  Sravakabhumi.6 

1  Se-MN  II  123,2  has  the  title  “lesser  discourse  on  an  instruction  to  Rahula”,  Cularahulovada-sutta.  The 
same  title  recurs  at  Se-MN  III  504,1  as  the  title  for  MN  147  (a  discourse  where  Be,  Ee,  and  Ce  also  have 
the  title  Cularahulovada-sutta).  As  the  next  discourse  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  is  the  Mahardhulovada- 
sutta  (MN  62),  the  Siamese  edition's  referring  to  MN  61  as  the  Cularahulovada-sutta  conforms  to  a  re¬ 
current  (but  not  invariable)  pattern  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  of  presenting  the  Malta-  and  Ci7/a-versions  of 
a  discourse  together  (cf.  above  p.  5).  In  the  present  case,  however,  this  results  in  the  Siamese  Majjhima- 
nikdya  edition  having  two  discourses  with  the  same  title  Cularahulovada-sutta,  namely  MN  61  and  MN 
147. 

2  The  parallel  is  MA  14  at  T  I  436a-437b,  entitled  the  “discourse  to  Rahula”,  KxcIM-  A  quotation  from  the 
present  discourse  in  the  Vydkhyayukti  in  Lee  2001:  95,12  (noted  by  Skilling  2000b:  343)  similarly  speaks 
of  the  Rdhula-siitra,  sgra  gcan  zin  gyi  mdo  sde\  cf.  also  the  reference  in  Asoka’s  Bhabra  edict  to  the  Ld- 
ghulovbda,  “spoken  by  the  Blessed  One,  the  Buddha,  concerning  falsehood”,  musavadam  adhigichya 
bhagavata  budhena  bhdsite,  cf.  Hultzsch  1925:  173,  while  Bloch  1950:  154  and  Woolner  1924/1993:  34 
read  adhigicya  (cf.  also  Hultzsch  1925:  173  note  4);  on  identifying  this  reference  with  MN  61  cf.,  e.g., 
Rhys  Davids  1896:  95  and  Schmithausen  1992:  115.  While  according  to  MN  61  Rahula  was  staying  at 
Ambalatthika,  a  royal  park  on  the  road  between  Rajagaha  and  Nalanda,  according  to  MA  14  he  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  Tapodarama,  a  grove  near  a  pond  fed  by  a  hot  spring,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  outside  of 
Rajagaha  (on  these  locations  cf.  Malalasekera  1937/1995:  158  and  993).  MA  14  has  been  translated  in 
Levi  1896:  476-483  and  has  been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  34,  64,  131-132,  183- 
184,  and  290-293.  Skilling  1996c  offers  a  study  of  different  versions  of  this  discourse  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  verses  found  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions. 

3  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  760b-761b  as  well  as  D  (3)  ’dul  ba.  cha  215a-220b  or  Q  (1032)  je  199b-204a. 

4  T  211  at  T  IV  599c-600b,  translated  in  Willemen  1999:  171-173,  and  T  212  at  T  IV  668a.  As  noted  by 
Skilling  1996c:  206  note  35,  the  instruction  given  to  Rahula  about  falsehood  in  the  first  part  of  MN  61 
has  also  a  counterpart  in  the  Udanavargavivarana,  preserved  in  Tibetan,  cf.  Balk  1984:  378,4-23. 

5  SHT  V  1117  (pp.  111-112,  cf.  also  SHT  IX  p.  411),  parallels  the  instruction  to  disclose  an  unwholesome 
bodily  deed  to  other  monks  and  to  rejoice  in  a  wholesome  bodily  act,  found  at  MN  I  416,34  and  MN  I 
417,6.  The  same  fragment  also  parallels  part  of  the  instruction  on  mental  acts  at  MN  I  419. 

6T  1509  at  T  XXV  158al2,  translated  in  Lamotte  1949/1981:  813-815,  and  Shukla  1973:  55-58  or  SSG 
1998:  88-92,  with  the  Chinese  version  in  T  1579  at  T  XXX  405b-c. 
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mn  i  414  The  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  by  re¬ 
porting  that  the  Buddha,  who  had  come  to  visit  Rahula,  illustrated  the  consequences  of 
speaking  falsehood  with  the  help  of  the  water  vessel  the  Buddha  had  just  used  to  wash 
his  feet. 

The  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinayavibhahga  precedes  its  account  of  the  visit  paid  by 
the  Buddha  to  Rahula  with  a  report  of  what  had  motivated  the  Buddha  to  give  such  an 
instruction  to  his  son,  an  account  found  also  in  the  *Mahdprajnaparamita-(upadesa-) 
sdstra.  According  to  this  account,  found  with  a  few  minor  differences  in  these  two 
works,  Rahula  had  in  a  somewhat  playful  mood  given  wrong  information  to  visitors 
who  had  inquired  about  the  Buddha  whereabouts.7  Such  behaviour  would  indeed  have 
been  a  good  reason  for  the  Buddha  to  deliver  the  present  discourse  on  the  need  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  falsehood. 

Although  no  reference  to  Rahula’ s  mischievous  activities  is  found  in  the  Ambalatthi- 
karahulovada-sutta  or  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  Pali  commentary  explains 
that  the  Buddha  delivered  the  present  instruction  thinking  that  young  boys  like  Rahula 
are  prone  to  falsehood,  saying  they  saw  when  they  did  not  see,  etc.8  Moreover,  the  Am- 
balatthikarahulovada-sutta  reports  that,  after  delivering  a  set  of  similes,  the  Buddha 
told  Rahula  that  he  should  not  speak  a  lie  even  for  fun.9  A  similar  instruction  occurs  in 
the  Madhyama-agama  version  after  each  of  the  similes.10  Thus,  the  commentarial  gloss 
and  the  instructions  given  in  the  two  discourses  would  fit  with  the  background  narra¬ 
tion  provided  in  the  Vinayavibhahga  as  well  as  in  the  *Mahdprajhapdramita-(upade- 
sa-)sastra. 

To  illustrate  the  consequences  of  consciously  speaking  falsehood,  according  to  the 
Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  account  in  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinayavibhahga  the  Buddha  compared  the  worth  of  someone  who 
speaks  falsehood  to  the  small  amount  of  water  that  was  still  left  in  the  vessel  he  had 
just  used  to  wash  his  feet." 

While  the  Chinese  Uddna-(varga)  account  proceeds  similarly,12  according  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Dharmapada  Avaddna  tale  the  Buddha  asked  Rahula  if  the  water  left  in  the  vessel 


7  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  760bl9  as  well  as  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  cha  215a6  or  Q  (1032 )  je  199b3  report  that  Rahula 
used  to  send  visitors,  who  wished  to  meet  the  Buddha,  to  the  wrong  location,  telling  them  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  was  at  Vulture  Peak  when  in  reality  he  was  in  the  Bamboo  Grove,  etc.  The  account  in  the  *Mahd- 
prajndparamita-{upadesa-)sdstra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  158al2  (cf.  also  T  1813  at  T  XL  623bl7),  differs  in 
so  far  as  it  reports  that  Rahula  had  told  the  visitors  that  the  Buddha  was  away,  even  though  the  Buddha 
was  there,  or  else  he  had  told  them  that  the  Buddha  was  in.  when  in  reality  the  Buddha  had  left. 

8  Ps  III  125,22. 

9  MN  61  at  MN  I  415,18:  hassa  pi  na  musa  bhanissdml  ti,  evam  hi  te,  rahula ,  sikkhitabbam  (Se-MN  II 
125,15:  evan  hi). 

10  MA  14  at  T  I  436a24+29  and  T  I  436b5+l  1+26:  dAf-KHSg- 

11  MN  61  at  MN  1 414,11,  MA  14  at  T  I  436a20,  and  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  760c5  as  well  as  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  cha 
215b7  or  Q  (1032)_/e  200a4. 

12  T  212  at  T  IV  668al0.  For  an  account  of  the  Buddha's  arrival,  Rahula" s  reception,  and  the  simile  of  the 
small  amount  of  water  left  in  the  vessel  cf.  also  the  JJdanavargavivarana,  Balk  1984:  378,4-23. 
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could  still  be  used  for  drinking  or  for  rinsing  one’s  mouth.13  Rahula  replied  that  it  could 
not  be  used  for  such  purposes,  since  it  was  dirty.  The  Buddha  then  remarked  that  Rahu¬ 
la  would  be  as  useless  as  this  dirty  water  if  he  did  not  keep  his  mouth  restrained. 

According  to  the  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and 
the  Vinayavibhanga  account,  the  Buddha  next  poured  out  the  remaining  water  and  af¬ 
terwards  turned  the  vessel  upside  down,  comparing  someone  who  speaks  a  deliberate 
lie  to  the  discarded  water,  to  the  upside  down  condition  of  the  water  vessel,  and  to  its 
empty  condition.14 

The  Chinese  Dharmapada  Avadana  account  reports  that,  once  he  had  thrown  out  the 
remaining  water,  the  Buddha  pointed  out  that  the  vessel  was  still  dirty  and  thus  could 
not  be  filled  with  water  for  drinking.15  The  Dharmapada  Avadana  account  continues 
with  another  illustration,  with  the  Buddha  spinning  the  vessel  around  with  his  feet  and 
asking  Rahula  if  he  was  concerned  that  the  vessel  might  break.  Rahula  replied  that  the 
vessel  was  an  item  of  little  worth,  therefore  he  was  not  concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  it  might  break.  The  Buddha  then  drew  the  conclusion  that  someone  who  does  not 
restrain  body  and  speech  is  similarly  held  in  little  esteem. 

The  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  Vinayavi- 
bhahga  follow  the  water  vessel  illustrations  with  the  simile  of  an  elephant  used  for  war¬ 
fare.16  They  describe  how  an  elephant  might  fight  with  his  whole  body  but  keep  pro¬ 
tecting  his  trunk.  On  a  later  occasion,  the  same  elephant  might  also  use  its  trunk.  When 
that  happens,  the  elephant  trainer  realizes  that  this  elephant  is  ready  to  do  anything.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Chinese  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinayavibhanga  and  the  Pali  commentary, 
the  elephant  trainer  knows  this  to  be  a  sign  that  the  elephant  will  defeat  the  enemy.17 

This  simile  recurs  in  similar  terms  in  the  Chinese  Dharmapada  Avadana  account, 
with,  however,  an  opposite  evaluation  of  its  implication.18  According  to  the  Chinese 
Dharmapada  Avadcma  presentation,  the  fact  that  the  elephant  does  not  even  protect  his 
trunk  and  has  given  up  concern  for  his  life  shows  that  he  is  reckless  to  an  extent  that 
renders  the  elephant  unfit  for  use  in  battle.  The  idea  behind  this  could  be  that  a  reckless 
elephant  might  cause  damage  to  its  own  troops  and  endanger  the  person  who  rides  on  it. 
In  fact,  a  discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  and  its  counterpart  in  a  partial  Ekottarika- 


13  T  211  atTIV  600a3. 

14  MN  61  at  MN  I  414,14+19+23,  MA  14  at  T  I  436a25  and  T  I  426b2+7,  and  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  760c9+13 
+  17  as  well  as  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  cha  216al+3+4  or  Q  (1032)  je  200a5+6+8  (the  versions  differ  in  the  sequence 
of  the  last  two  similes).  T  212  at  T  IV  668al4+17  has  only  two  similes  at  this  point,  which  parallel  the 
discarded  water  and  the  upside  down  vessel.  The  image  of  a  vessel  turned  upside  down  recurs  in  AN 
3:30  at  AN  I  130,18,  where  it  illustrates  the  case  of  someone  who  does  not  listen  properly  when  the  Dhar- 
mais  being  taught.  SN  45:153  at  SN  V  48,14  and  AN  11:14  at  AN  V  337,6  use  the  same  image  in  a 
positive  sense. 

15  T  211  atTIV  600a  10. 

16  MN  61  at  MN  I  414,29,  MA  14  at  T  I  436bl2,  and  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  760c21  as  well  as  D  (3)  ’dul  ba, 
cha  216a6  or  Q  (1032)  je  200b  1. 

17  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  760c27  and  Ps  III  128,1 1 . 

18  T  211  atTIV  600a23. 
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agama  translation  employ  the  image  of  an  elephant  that  guards  the  different  parts  of  its 
body  when  engaging  in  battle  in  a  positive  way,  comparing  it  to  the  way  a  monk  should 
guard  his  sense-doors.19 

The  Dharmapada  Avadana  account  concludes  that,  just  as  the  elephant  should  guard 
his  trunk,  so  Rahula  should  guard  his  mouth.  Thus,  while  the  simile  of  the  elephant  in 
the  Chinese  Dhcmnapada  Avadcina  compares  a  bad  quality  of  the  elephant  to  a  bad 
quality  of  Rahula,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Chinese  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinayavi- 
bhahga  and  the  Pali  commentary  the  simile  rather  employs  a  positive  quality  of  a  war 
elephant  to  illustrate  the  blameworthy  quality  of  speaking  falsehood.  Whichever  evalu¬ 
ation  is  given  to  the  elephant’s  behaviour,  the  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan  versions  agree 
that  the  image  of  an  elephant  that  even  uses  its  trunk  illustrates  the  recklessness  of 
someone  who  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  a  lie.20 

According  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  account  and  the  Vinayavibhahga,  at  this  point 
the  Buddha  also  delivered  a  set  of  stanzas  to  bring  home  the  same  point.  The  first  of 
these  stanzas  indicates  that  one  who  speaks  falsehood  is  capable  of  any  evil,  while  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  second  stanza  it  would  be  better  to  swallow  a  hot  iron  ball  rather  than 
partaking  of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  when  one  does  not  maintain  pure  moral  con¬ 
duct.21  The  Madhyama-dgama  version  continues  with  another  two  stanzas,  which  point 


19  AN  5: 140  at  AN  III  162,10  and  EA2  26  at  T  II  879c5. 

20  MN  61  at  MN  I  415,16:  sampajanamusavade  n’  atthi  lajjd  ndhan  tassa  kind papam  akaramyan  ti  vada- 

mi  (Be-MN  II  78,17,  Ce-MN  II  132,6,  and  Se-MN  II  125,13:  ndham ,  Se  also  reads  papam  kammam,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  papam),  MA  14  at  T  I  436b25:  Ifgf  ...  MSsPTTT  (cf.  also  the  stanza  in  MA  14  at  T  I 
436b28),  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  760c29:  ...  MSfTff'TjS  (cf.  also  the  stanza  in  T  1442  at  T  XXIII 

761a2),  as  well  as  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  cha  217a2  or  Q  (1032)  je  201a3:  brdzun  smra  ...  sdigpa’i  las  mi  bya  ba 
(Q  adds:  na)  cung  zad  kyang  med par  smra'o.  A  similar  stanza  can  also  be  found  in  Dhp  176:  musavd- 
dissa  jantuno  ...  n’  atthi  papam  akariyam,  in  the  Patna  Dharmapada  stanza  297  in  Cone  1989:  181  or 
stanza  298  in  Roth  1980b:  124:  musavadissa  jamtuno  ...  ndsti  papam  akariyam,  and  in  the  Udana-(var- 
ga)  stanza  9:1  in  Bernhard  1965:  169:  mrsavddasya  jantunah  ...  nakdryam  papam  asti  yat  (the  corre¬ 
sponding  part  of  stanza  94  in  Nakatani  1987:  30  has  preserved  (m)r(sd-)),  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart 
lus  can  brdzun  du  smra  ba  yi,  sdig  pa  mi  bya  ci  yang  med  in  Beckh  1911:  32  or  in  Zongtse  1990:  105 
(Skilling  1996c:  212  note  61  explains  that  lus  can  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  variant  reading  dehinah, 
cf.  also  Balk  1988:  404);  for  another  occurrence  of  a  version  of  this  verse  cf.  SA  1075  at  T  II  280bl9. 
Skilling  1996c:  205  notes  that  the  same  statement  recurs  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  Vibhdsdpra- 
bhdvrtti  to  the  AbhidharmadTpa,  cf.  Jaini  1977:  128,6:  yasya,  rahula,  mrsavdde  ndsti  lajjd  ndsti  kaukrt- 
yam  ndham  tasya  kiiicid  akaramyam  vadami. 

21  MA  14  at  T  I  436b28  and  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  761a2  as  well  as  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  cha  217a2  or  Q  (1032 )  je 
201a4.  These  stanzas  have  Pali  counterparts  in  Dhp  176  and  Dhp  308,  in  It  1:3:5  at  It  18,14  and  It  2:2:11 
at  It  43,7  (=  It  3:5:2  at  It  90,12),  instances  where  these  two  stanzas  do  not  occur  together.  In  the  Chinese, 
Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  Uddna-(varga),  however,  the  two  stanzas  occur  together,  serving 
as  the  introductory  couplet  for  the  chapter  on  action,  the  karmavarga ,  cf.  T  212  at  T  IV  668a4+28,  T  213 
at  T  IV  781cl0,  stanza  9:1-2  in  Bernhard  1965:  169  (cf.  also  stanzas  94-95  in  Nakatani  1987:  30)  and  in 
Beckh  1911:  32  or  in  Zongtse  1990:  105.  Skilling  1996c:  213  notes  that  these  two  stanzas  also  occur  to¬ 
gether  in  SA  1075  at  T  II  280bl9,  cf.  also  Enomoto  1994:  21,  while  in  the  Patna  Dharmapada  they  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  same  chapter,  but  are  separated  from  each  other  by  another  stanza,  cf.  stanzas  295  and  297  in 
Cone  1989:  180-181  or  stanzas  296  and  298  in  Roth  1980b:  124. 
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out  that  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  dukkha,  one  needs  to  avoid  unwholesome  deeds,  since 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  retribution  for  evil  deeds.22 

The  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  Vinayavi¬ 
bhahga  continue  by  using  the  reflective  function  of  a  mirror  to  illustrate  the  need  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  ethical  quality  of  any  bodily  action  before,  while,  and  after  performing  the 
action.23  These  three  versions  agree  that  past  bodily  misconduct  should  be  confessed  to 
one’s  elders,  while  a  wholesome  past  bodily  deed  will  lead  to  the  arising  of  happiness, 
followed  by  training  oneself  day  and  night  in  wholesome  states.  The  Madhyama- 
dgamci  version  and  the  Vinayavibhahga  specify  that  such  training  takes  place  in  regard 
to  right  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension,  thereby  offering  a  gloss  on  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  “wholesome  states”  in  the  present  context.24 

A  significant  difference  between  the  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta  and  its  Madhya- 
ma-dgama  parallel  is  that  the  Chinese  discourse  enjoins  to  refrain  from  a  bodily  action 
that  is  “pure”  and  at  the  same  time  unwholesome,  whereas  a  bodily  action  should  be 
undertaken  that  is  “not  pure”,  but  at  the  same  time  is  wholesome  and  does  not  result  in 
suffering.25  This  presentation  is  surprising,  since  to  qualify  an  action  as  wholesome  and 
at  the  same  time  as  impure  seems  contradictory.26 

The  Vinayavibhahga  account  differs  from  the  Madhyama-agama  version  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  it  does  not  consider  that  an  unwholesome  bodily  action  could  be  pure.27 


22  MA  14  at  T  I  436c3;  with  parallels  in  T  212  at  T  IV  668bl2+23.  T  213  at  T  IV  781cl6,  and  stanzas  9:3-4 
in  Bernhard  1965:  169-170  (cf.  also  stanzas  96-97  in  Nakatani  1987:  30)  and  in  Beckh  1911:  32  or  in 
Zongtse  1990:  106. 

23  For  a  study  of  the  Pali  version  of  this  instruction  cf.  Velez  de  Cea  2004a:  133-135. 

24  MA  14  at  T  I  437a4:  -fTTF A.Tf-  jij1  as  well  as  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  cha  218a3  or  Q  (1032)  202a4:  dran  pa 

dang  shes  bzhin  gyis  mang  du  gnas  par  bya  'o. 

25  MA  14  at  T 1 436cl  1:  a^lij  M,  MMf&L,  A7#,  HUH/S,  JTIT®.  thereby  describing  an  action 

that  is  “pure”,  (a  character  that  usually  translates  suddhi  (or  suddhi)  and  is  rendered  by  Levi  1896: 
480  as  “pur”),  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  unwholesome,  T-lf  ( akusala ),  and  results  in  dukkha,  |i=r. 

26  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  34  and  132  suggests  that  iff  in  this  context  could  refer  to  actions  that  are  “per¬ 

missible”  according  to  the  monastic  code  of  discipline,  but  which  have  unwholesome  results,  as  opposed 
to  actions  that  are  not  permissible,  but  that  have  wholesome  results.  He  then  concludes  that  this  instruc¬ 
tion  in  MA  14  allows  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  the  interpretation  of  monastic  regulations.  Minh 
Chau’s  reasonable  attempt  to  make  sense  out  of  this  passage  by  assuming  that  ;ff  may  have  a  meaning 
different  from  its  more  usual  meaning  of  “purity”  receives  support  from  Hirakawa  1997:  727,  who  lists 
kalpika  and  kalpa  as  possible  equivalents  forjff,  cf.  also  Bapat  1970:  223,  who  notes  that  the  expression 
akappiya  in  Sp  II  289,24  has  as  its  counterpart  dsft  in  the  fir  Jiff!  T  1462  at  T  XXIV  727c23 

(on  the  title  of  this  work  cf.  Pinte  2010,  on  its  school  affiliation  Heirman  2004).  A  problem  with  Minh 
Chau’s  interpretation,  however,  is  that  adopting  this  rendering  to  the  instruction  for  a  past  bodily  action 
in  MA  14  at  T  I  436c27  would  result  in  proposing  that  a  "permissible”  bodily  deed  should  be  confessed, 
while  a  “not  permissible”  bodily  deed  leads  to  the  arising  of  joy.  Such  a  statement  would  make  little 
sense,  since  for  a  “permissible”  bodily  deed  there  would  be  no  need  for  confession.  In  fact,  the  idea  to 
give  precedence  to  others’  welfare  over  the  requirements  of  moral  conduct  belongs  to  a  later  phase  of 
Buddhist  thought  and  is  not  yet  found  in  the  early  discourses.  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion 
already  appeared  in  Analayo  2008a:  10-12. 

27  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  761al  1  examines  bodily  actions  that  are  unwholesome,  dukkha,  and  evil,  and  that  re- 
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A  quotation  from  the  present  discourse  in  the  Vyakhyayukti-tika,  preserved  in  Tibetan, 
and  a  paraphrase  of  the  present  passage  in  the  Sravakabhumi  agree  with  the  Vinayavi¬ 
bhahga  version  and  the  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta  that  the  present  instructions  are 
to  refrain  from  a  bodily  deed  that  is  harmful  and  unwholesome,28  without  envisaging 
that  such  a  deed  could  be  reckoned  as  pure. 

Judging  from  the  phrasing  in  these  versions,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  with  high 
probability  this  part  of  the  Madhyama-agama  version  has  suffered  from  an  error  in  trans¬ 
mission  or  translation.29 

mn  1 417  When  applying  the  same  treatment  to  verbal  and  mental  deeds,  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
account  instructs  that,  if  one  has  committed  an  unwholesome  mental  deed,  one  should 
feel  repelled,  humiliated,  and  disgusted.30  The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  Ti¬ 
betan  Vinayavibhahga  use  less  strong  terminology  in  this  case,  as  they  simply  instruct 
to  discard  such  an  unwholesome  mental  deed  (in  future).31 
mn  1 420  The  Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta ,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  account 
in  the  Vinayavibhahga  round  off  their  exposition  by  declaring  that  recluses  and  Brah¬ 
mins  of  past,  present,  and  future  times  purify  their  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  action  in 
this  way. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  Vinayavibhahga  conclude  by  repeating  the  in¬ 
structions  to  Rahula  in  verse,  again  emphasizing  the  need  to  reflect  on  the  ethical  qual¬ 
ity  of  any  action.32 


suit  in  future  dukkha,  D  (3)  dul  ba ,  cha  217a5  or  Q  (1032) 

je  201a6  similarly  takes  up  bodily  actions  that  are  harmful  to  oneself  and  others,  unwholesome,  dukkha, 
and  result  in  dukkha,  bdag  dang  gzhan  la  gnod par  ’gyur  ba  mi  dge  ba  (D:  ba’i )  sdug  bsngal  ’byung  ba 
mam  par  smin  pa  sdug  bsngal  ba  yin. 

2S  According  to  the  discourse  quotation  in  the  Vydkhydyukti-tXkd,  D  (4069)  sems  tsam,  si  200b3  or  Q  (5570) 
i  71a5,  the  instruction  to  Rahula  is  to  refrain  from  a  bodily  deed  that  is  harmful,  unwholesome,  and  re¬ 
sults  in  dukkha,  gnod  pa  dang  Idan  pa  mi  dge  ba  sdug  bsngal  'byung  ba.  The  Sravakabhumi  in  Shukla 
1973:  55,16  similarly  reads  vyabhadhikam  ...  dtmano  va  parasya  va  akusalam,  cf.  also  SSG  1998:  88,20 
and  the  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1579  at  T  XXX  405b5: 

29  Such  a  textual  error  could  have  occurred  due  to  misinterpreting  a  sandhi  in  the  Indie  original  to  imply 
that  a  particular  word  has,  or  else  does  not  have,  the  negative  prefix  a-.  A  similar  error  can  be  found  in 
the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  MN  65  (cf.  below  p.  361  note  114),  indicating  that  such  mistakes  did 
sometimes  take  place;  cf.  also  Karashima  1992:  263,  who  notes  similar  errors  in  Dharmaraksa" s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Saddharmapundarlka-sutra,  or  Bapat  1970:  lix,  who  points  out  occurrences  of  this  type  of 
error  in  the  Chinese  counterpart  to  the  Samantapasadika). 

30  MN  61  at  MN  I  419,27:  attiyitabbam  harayitabbam  jigucchitabbam. 

31  MA  14  at  T  I  437al  1:  fjf  as  well  as  D  (3)  ’ dul  ba,  cha  219a7  or  Q  (1032) ye  203a5:  gtang  bar  bya’o.  The 
presentation  of  mental  action  in  MA  14  and  in  the  Tibetan  version  also  differs  from  MN  61  in  regard  to 
the  sequence,  which  elsewhere  in  these  versions  proceeds  from  future  via  present  to  past  actions.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  mental  action,  however,  MA  14  and  the  Tibetan  version  first  list  those  of  the  past,  then  those  of 
the  future,  and  lastly  those  of  the  present  (the  cases  of  verbal  and  mental  deeds  in  T  1442  at  T  XXIII 
761b2  are  abbreviated  and  thus  do  not  allow  comparison  with  the  other  versions). 

32  While  MA  14  at  T  I  437bll  has  five  stanzas  at  this  point,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  761bl  1  as  well  as  D  (3) 
'dul  ba,  cha  220b3  or  Q  (1032)  ye  204a6  have  only  two  stanzas.  These  two  stanzas  can  also  be  found  in 
the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  57,12  or  SSG  1998:  92,4  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  405c3. 
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MN  62  Maharahulovada-sutta 

The  Maharahulovada-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  on  an  instruction  to  Rahula”,  pre¬ 
sents  a  set  of  meditation  instructions  given  by  the  Buddha  to  his  son  Rahula.  This  dis¬ 
course  has  a  parallel  in  the  Eko tta ri ka - cigama . 3 3 

The  Maharahulovada-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-dgama  parallel  begin  with  the  Buddha 
approaching  SavatthI  to  collect  alms,  together  with  his  son  Rahula.  According  to  the 
Majjhima-nikdya  account,  while  they  were  walking  on  the  road  the  Buddha  turned 
around  and  told  Rahula  that  he  should  contemplate  the  not-self  nature  of  the  aggregate 
of  form.34  The  Ekottarika-dgama  discourse  differs  slightly,  as  here  the  Buddha  told  Ra¬ 
hula  that  he  should  contemplate  the  impermanent  nature  of  form.35  Both  versions  report 
that  the  Buddha  then  extended  the  respective  instruction  to  cover  the  other  four  aggre¬ 
gates. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  this  enlargement  of  the  instruction  was 
prompted  by  Rahula,  who  had  inquired  whether  the  contemplation,  which  he  had  just 
been  taught,  should  be  applied  only  to  form.36 

The  Pali  commentary  explains  that,  while  following  the  Buddha,  Rahula  had  been 
mentally  congratulating  himself  on  having  inherited  the  splendid  appearance  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.37  The  Buddha  had  become  aware  of  these  vain  thoughts  and  decided  to  address 
the  matter  right  on  the  spot  by  instructing  Rahula  to  contemplate  the  true  nature  of  ma¬ 
terial  form.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  instruction  apparently  had  its  effect,  since  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Maharahulovada-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-dgama  parallel  Rahula  de¬ 
cided  to  forgo  begging  alms  and  right  away  sat  down  to  meditate  in  order  to  put  the  in¬ 
struction  into  practice.38 

The  Maharahulovada-sutta  continues  by  reporting  that,  while  Rahula  was  seated  in 
meditation,  Sariputta  came  by  and  told  him  to  practise  mindfulness  of  breathing.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ekottarika-dgama  presentation,  however,  this  instruction  was  given  by 
the  Buddha  who,  on  his  way  back  from  collecting  alms,  had  seen  Rahula  seated  in  me¬ 
ditation.39  The  Ekottarika-dgama  version  reports  that  at  this  point  the  Buddha  also  in¬ 
structed  Rahula  on  contemplation  of  impurity  ( asubha )  and  on  the  four  brahmaviharas. 

The  Maharahulovada-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-dgama  parallel  agree  that  Rahula  next 
approached  the  Buddha  and  inquired  about  how  to  undertake  mindfulness  of  breathing 


33  The  parallel  is  EA  17.1  at  T  II  581c-582c.  EA  17.1  agrees  with  MN  62  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s 
Grove  by  SavatthI.  EA  17.1  has  been  translated  by  Huyen-Vi  1993:  213-222. 

34  MN  62  at  MN  I  421,6:  “all  form  should  be  seen  as  ‘not  mine’,  ‘not  I’,  ‘not  my  self”,  sabbam  rupam,  n’ 
etam  mama,  n’  eso  ’ham  asmi,  na  me  ’so  alt  a  ti ...  datthabban  ti. 

35  EA  17.1  at  T  II  581c3:  “you  should  now  contemplate  form  as  being  impermanent”, 

36  MN  62  at  MN  I  421,8:  rupam  eva  nu  kho,  bhagavd,  rupam  era  nu  kho,  sugata  ti? 

37  Ps  III  132,10. 

3S  EA  17.1  at  T  II  581c7  describes  Rahula’ s  reaction  in  additional  detail,  reporting  how  he  reflected  why 
the  Buddha  had  addressed  him  in  this  way  when  they  were  about  to  enter  the  town  for  alms. 

39  The  commentary,  Ps  III  136,11,  explains  that  Sariputta  did  not  know  that  Rahula  had  already  received 
meditation  instructions  from  the  Buddha.  According  to  Vin  I  82,16,  Sariputta  had  ordained  Rahula.  As 
Rahula’ s  upajjhaya,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  given  an  instruction  to  Rahula. 
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so  that  it  becomes  fruitful.40  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  reports  that  the  Buddha  di¬ 
rectly  replied  to  this  question  by  describing  mindfulness  of  breathing.  According  to  the 
Majjhima-nikciya  version,  however,  he  replied  by  at  first  giving  a  detailed  instruction 
on  contemplation  of  the  five  elements,41  followed  by  taking  up  the  brahmaviharas, 
contemplation  of  impurity,  and  perception  of  impermanence,  before  turning  to  mind¬ 
fulness  of  breathing.  The  detailed  instructions  on  the  five  elements,  which  make  up 
about  half  of  the  text  of  the  Pali  discourse,  are  not  found  at  all  in  the  Chinese  version. 

When  evaluating  this  substantial  difference  between  the  two  versions,  it  comes  some¬ 
what  unexpected  that  the  Buddha,  instead  of  directly  replying  to  Rahula’ s  question, 
should  give  such  a  detailed  exposition  of  other  types  of  meditation  before  turning  to 
the  topic  about  which  he  had  been  asked,  namely  mindfulness  of  breathing.  Notably,  a 
discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  and  its  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-agama  record  an  in¬ 
struction  given  by  the  Buddha  to  Rahula  on  the  four  elements.42  This  leaves  open  the 
possibility  that  the  instructions  given  by  the  Buddha  to  his  son  Rahula  on  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  elements  were  originally  associated  with  the  occasion  described  in  the  Ahgutta¬ 
ra-nikaya  and  Samyukta-agama,  and  during  the  course  of  transmission  these  instruc¬ 
tions  came  to  be  added  to  the  Maharahulovada-sutta.43 

The  Pali  commentary  to  the  Maharahulovada-sutta ,  however,  explains  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  took  up  the  subject  of  the  elements  in  order  to  give  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
his  earlier  instruction  on  contemplating  the  aggregate  of  form.44  This  commentarial 
gloss  would  explain  why  the  Buddha  first  gave  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  short  in¬ 
struction  he  had  delivered  on  the  road  to  Rahula  and  only  then  took  up  the  practice  of 
mindfulness  of  breathing.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Maharahulovada-sutta  it  was  Sari- 
putta,  and  not  the  Buddha,  who  had  told  Rahula  to  practise  mindfulness  of  breathing. 
The  Buddha  had  rather  asked  him  to  contemplate  the  true  nature  of  the  aggregate  of 


40  MN  62  at  MN  I  421,24:  katham  bhavita  nu  kho,  bhante,  anapanasati ...  mahapphala  hoti?  EA  17.1  at  T 

II  582a6:  id Affi  ...  ISA  TTH?  In  EA  17.1  this  is  preceded  by  a  verse  exchange  between  Rahula 

and  the  Buddha  that  has  no  counterpart  in  MN  62.  As  noted  by  Greene  2006:  33  note  98,  these  verses 
seem  to  have  some  distant  affinity  with  an  exchange  between  the  Buddha  and  Rahula  reported  in  Sn 
2.11  at  Sn  335-336. 

41  MN  62  at  MN  I  421,27  to  MN  I  424,26.  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  An- 
alayo  2005c:  97-98.  A  distinction  of  the  five  elements  into  internal  and  external  manifestations  occurs  as 
a  discourse  quotation  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  387cl4;  cf.  also  the  Sravakabhumi ,  Shukla 
1973:  21 1,4  or  SSG  2007:  72,8  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  430al6. 

42  AN  4:177  at  AN  II  164,26  and  SA  465  at  T  II  118c29.  SA  465  differs  from  AN  4:177  in  as  much  as  it 
begins  with  an  inquiry  by  Rahula  on  how  to  go  beyond  notions  of  self  and  conceit  in  regard  to  this  body 
with  consciousness  and  all  external  signs  (AN  4:177  does  not  report  any  inquiry  by  Rahula).  Another 
difference  is  that  SA  465  takes  up  six  elements,  whereas  AN  4:177  covers  only  four  elements.  Com¬ 
pared  to  MN  62,  the  examination  of  the  elements  in  AN  4: 177  and  SA  465  is  also  shorter,  as  they  do  not 
list  bodily  manifestations  of  each  internal  element. 

43  Greene  2006:  33-34  note  98  comments  that  “the  structure  of  the  sutra  makes  far  more  sense  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  version  ...  the  entire  section  concerning  the  ...  elements  that  we  find  in  the  Pali  version  ...  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  later  addition”. 

44  Ps  III  138,8. 
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form,  an  instruction  of  which  the  exposition  of  contemplating  the  elements  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  more  detailed  exposition. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  two  versions  agree  in  recommending  the  development  of  the 
four  brahmaviharas  as  an  antidote  to  particular  unwholesome  mental  qualities,  although 
they  have  these  recommendations  at  different  junctions  of  the  discourse.  The  two  par¬ 
allels  present  loving  kindness  as  a  remedy  for  aversion  and  compassion  as  a  remedy  for 
cruelty  ( vihimsa ).  While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  considers  sympathetic  joy  to  be 
an  antidote  to  discontent  and  equanimity  an  antidote  to  irritation  (patigha ),45  the  Ekot¬ 
tarika-agama  discourse  instead  contrasts  sympathetic  joy  with  envy  and  equanimity 
with  conceit  (see  table  7. 1).46 

Table  7.1:  Specific  Meditations  as  Antidotes  in  MN  62  and  its  Parallel 


MN  62 

EA  17.1 

loving  kindness  A  aversion  (1) 
compassion  A  cruelty  (2) 
sympathetic  joy  A  discontent  (3) 
equanimity  V  irritation  (4) 
impurity  A  lust  (5) 
impermanence  A  conceit  ‘I  am’  (6) 

impurity  A  lust  (— >  5) 
loving  kindness  A  aversion  (— »  1) 
compassion  A  cruelty  (— »  2) 
sympathetic  joy  A  envy  (— ►  3) 
equanimity  A  conceit  (— ►  4,  6  ?) 

When  evaluating  this  difference,  the  point  made  by  the  Ekottarika-agama  version’s 
presentation  of  sympathetic  joy  as  a  remedy  for  envy  could  be  that  to  rejoice  in  some¬ 
one  else’s  good  fortune  would  be  directly  opposed  to  sentiments  of  envy. 

Regarding  equanimity,  however,  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  appears  less  straight¬ 
forward.  Situations  that  arouse  irritation  would  indeed  require  the  establishment  of 
equanimity,  as  suggested  by  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version’s  presentation,  while  it  is 
less  clear  why  equanimity  should  be  particularly  apt  for  overcoming  conceit.  The  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikaya  version  at  this  point  also  takes  up  the  perception  of  impermanence  to 
counter  the  conceit  ‘I  am’,  an  instruction  not  found  at  all  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  dis¬ 
course  (see  table  7.1). 

Perception  of  impermanence  also  features  in  other  discourses  as  the  appropriate 
method  for  countering  conceit.47  This  suggests  that  perhaps  the  Ekottarika-agama  ver- 


45  MN  62  at  MN  I  424,30.  Other  Pali  discourses  also  place  sympathetic  joy  in  contrast  to  discontent,  cf., 
e.g.,  DN  33  at  DN  III  249,2,  DN  34  at  DN  III  280,26,  AN  6:13  at  AN  III  291,18,  and  AN  6:113  at  AN  III 
448,6.  A  different  nuance  can  be  found  in  AN  3:93  at  AN  I  243,23,  which  relates  sympathetic  joy  to  the 
absence  of  quarrelling  and  disputing. 

46  EA  17.1  at  T  II  581c21+22. 

47  MN  122  at  MN  III  1 15,3,  MA  191  at  T  I  739bl7,  and  their  Tibetan  parallel  in  Skilling  1994a:  240,1  indi¬ 
cate  that  contemplation  of  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  five  aggregates  leads  beyond  the  conceit  ‘I 
am’.  SN  22:102  at  SN  III  155,14  and  its  parallel  SA  270  at  T  II  70c3  present  perception  of  imperma¬ 
nence  as  the  tool  for  overcoming  various  defilements,  one  of  which  is  conceit.  AN  9:1  at  AN  IV  353,11 
recommends  perception  of  impermanence  to  overcome  the  conceit  "I  am’,  a  recommendation  given 
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sion’s  contrasting  conceit  with  equanimity  is  the  result  of  a  textual  error,  conflating 
what  originally  were  two  separate  topics,  namely  equanimity  as  a  remedy  for  irritation 
and  contemplation  of  impermanence  as  a  way  to  counter  conceit. 
mn  1 425  Regarding  the  subject  of  mindfulness  of  breathing,  the  two  versions  exhibit  some  in¬ 
teresting  differences  in  their  detailed  exposition  of  this  topic,  which  merit  a  closer  ex¬ 
amination.  Both  versions  begin  by  instructing  that  one  should  retire  to  a  secluded  spot, 
sit  down  cross-legged,  and  keep  the  body  straight.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  account  at  this 
point  recommends  establishing  mindfulness  “in  front”  ( parimukha),4*  an  expression 
that  according  to  the  explanation  given  in  the  Vibhahga  and  the  Patisambhidamagga 
refers  to  the  nostril  area  as  the  proper  location  for  being  mindful  of  the  breath.49  This  ex¬ 
planation  is  reflected  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  discourse,  which  explicitly  instructs  that 
one  should  be  “keeping  the  mind  at  the  tip  of  the  nose”.50 

The  standard  pericope  description  of  sitting  down  for  meditation  in  other  Ekottarika- 
dgama  discourses,  however,  does  not  mention  the  nose  tip,  but  speaks  just  of  putting 
mindfulness  “in  front”.51  This  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  instruction  to  keep 
the  mind  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  parallel  to  the  Mahdrdhulovd- 
da-sutta  could  have  been  an  explanatory  gloss  on  the  practice  of  mindfulness  of  breath¬ 
ing  that,  either  during  the  period  of  transmission  or  at  the  time  of  translation,  became 
part  of  the  discourse  itself.52 

The  Mahdrdhulovdda-sutta  and  its  parallel  begin  their  description  of  mindfulness  of 
breathing  with  awareness  of  the  long  or  short  nature  of  in-breaths  and  out-breaths.53 


similarly  in  its  parallel  MA  57  at  T  I  492b25.  The  same  recommendation  recurs  in  AN  9.3  at  AN  IV 
358,17  (=  Ud  4:1  at  Ud  37,18)  and  the  parallel  MA  56  at  T  I  492a7. 

48  MN  62  at  MN  I  425,8. 

49  Vibh  252,12:  “mindfulness  is  established,  well  established,  at  the  nose  tip  or  the  upper  lip,  therefore  it  is 
said:  ‘having  established  mindfulness  in  front”’,  sati  upatthita  hoti  supatthita  nasikagga  va  mukhanimit- 
te  va,  tena  vuccati  parimukham,  satim  upatthapetva  tv,  cf.  also  Patis  I  171,19.  An  alternative  instruction 
on  the  same  practice  can  be  found  in  T  613  at  T  XV  256c25,  according  to  which  the  practice  of  mindful¬ 
ness  of  breathing  can  also  be  undertaken  by  directing  attention  to  the  navel  region,  fEflffT-  The  same 
work,  a  treatise  on  meditation  whose  translation  is  attributed  to  Kumarajlva  (344-413),  continues  by  in¬ 
structing  to  count  the  breaths,  instructions  found  also  in  Vism  278,33. 

50  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582al5:  HSf-lfS H-  In  regard  to  an  earlier  occurrence  of  parimukham  satim  upatthapetva 
in  MN  62  at  MN  I  421,14,  however,  the  parallel  passage  in  EA  17.1  at  T  II  581cl2  speaks  simply  of  es¬ 
tablishing  unification  of  the  mind,  Ufif — /[>•  Since  this  instance  describes  contemplation  of  the  five  ag¬ 
gregates,  to  direct  mindfulness  to  the  nose-tip  would  in  fact  not  have  suited  the  context. 

51  E.g.,  in  EA  37.3  at  T  II  7 1  lc  19:  //'tEH'l,  corresponding  to  parimukham  satim  upatthapetva  in  its  parallel 

MN  32  at  MN  I  219,30.  The  same  expression  as  part  of  the  standard  description  of  sitting  down 

for  meditation  occurs  over  thirty  times  in  the  Ekottarika-agama.  In  contrast,  the  expression  to  keep  the 
mind  at  the  nose  tip,  *j|)gr|ligff,  does  not  seem  to  recur  anywhere  else  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  or  in  the 
other  three  main  Aga?nas. 

52  Zurcher  1959/1972:  31  explains  that  “during  the  work  of  translation,  and  perhaps  also  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,  the  master  gave  oral  explanations  ( k’ou-cliieh  □  j§¥)  concerning  the  contents  of  the  scriptures 
translated.  Explanations  of  this  kind  often  appear  to  have  crept  into  the  text”. 

53  Huyen-Vi  1993:  216  note  6  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  instructions  for  contemplating  long  and 
short  breaths  in  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582al5  speak  of  doing  this  first  in  regard  to  the  out-breath,  fjjjji,  and 
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The  Ekottarika-agama  version  continues  by  instructing  to  be  mindful  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  in-breaths  and  out-breaths  in  terms  of  their  coolness  or  warmness.54 

The  Ekottarikci-agama  version  also  directs  mindfulness  to  the  whole  body,55  an  in¬ 
struction  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  as  the  third  step  of  its  scheme  of  six¬ 
teen  stages  in  the  practice  of  mindfulness  of  breathing.56 

According  to  an  explanation  given  in  the  Visuddhimagga,  the  expression  “body” 
should  in  the  present  context  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  “body”  of  the  breath,57  in  the 
sense  of  directing  awareness  to  the  full  extent  of  the  breath  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
formulation  used  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  however,  appears  to  intend  the 
physical  body.58 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version  next  instructs  to  be  aware  if  the  breath  is  present  or 
not  present.59  Instead  of  directing  mindfulness  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  breath. 


then  in  regard  to  the  in-breath.  All,-  MN  62  at  MN  I  425,9  directs  mindfulness  first  to  assasati  and  then 
to  passasati,  although  there  is  some  divergence  of  opinions  on  how  these  two  Pali  expressions  should  be 
understood.  Vism  272,1  states  that  according  to  the  Vinaya  commentary  assasati  represents  the  out- 
breath,  whereas  according  to  the  Suttanta  commentary  assasati  represents  the  in-breath.  PED:  92  s.v.  a1 
comments  that  assasati  and  passasati  "in  exegesis  ...  have  been  differentiated  in  a  way  which  looks  like 
a  distortion  of  the  original  meaning,  viz.  assasati  is  taken  as  ‘breathing  out",  passasati  as  ‘breathing  in’". 
Childers  1875/1993:  61,  DP  I:  268,  and  CPD  I:  523  (all  s.v.  assasati)  take  assasati  to  mean  “to  breathe 
in”,  but  according  to  Bohtlingk  1883/1998d:  173,  Mylius  1997:  250,  and  MW:  696  (s.v.  prasvasa  or 
passasati),  “to  breath  in”  is  rather  represented  by  passasati  or  prasvasati;  cf.  also  Caland  1931:  62  note 
1  on  the  possible  influence  of  the  law  of  waxing  syllables  on  the  sequence  of  terms  in  the  dvanda  com¬ 
pound  prdndpdn.au.  BHSD:  110  s.v.  asvasa-prasvasa,  remarks  that  “whatever  may  have  been  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  two  terms,  it  seems  clear  that  the  compound  (like  anapana)  was  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  breath,  collectively  and  as  a  whole”. 

54  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582al7:  A  and  R.  The  point  behind  this  instruction  could  be  related  to  the  circumstance 

that  out-breaths  will  be  slightly  warmer  than  in-breaths,  hence  attention  given  to  this  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature  would  be  a  way  of  developing  distinct  awareness  of  in-breaths  as  against  out-breaths;  on  this 
instruction  cf.  also  the  T  1507  at  T  XXV  49c3. 

55  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582bl:  “completely  contemplate  the  physical  body  [when]  breathing  in,  [when]  breath¬ 
ing  out,  coming  to  know  it  entirely”,  llllgjffi  Aft,  Hi, ft,  if 

56  MN  62  at  MN  I  425,14:  “he  trains:  ‘experiencing  the  whole  body  I  breathe  in  ...  breathe  out"”,  sabba- 
kayapatisamvedi assasissdnn  ti ...  passasissdmi  ti  sikkhati  (Be-MN  II  88,17:  sabbakdyappatisamvedT). 

57  Vism  273,24.  In  fact  MN  118  at  MN  III  83,31  identifies  in-  and  out-breaths  as  “a  body  among  bodies”, 
kayesu  kayannataraham  ...  vaddmi  yadidam  assasapassasam  (Be-MN  III  126,11  and  Ce-MN  III  230,18: 
assasapassasd).  On  this  interpretation,  the  instruction  to  be  aware  of  the  ‘body’  of  the  breath  in  its  whole 
length  would  intend  a  strengthening  and  further  enhancement  in  the  continuity  of  awareness.  Bodhi 
2005:  442  note  29  remarks  that  the  commentarial  interpretation  of  sabbakayapatisamvedT  as  intending 
awareness  of  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  breaths  “is  difficult  to  square  with  the  literal  words 
of  the  original  text,  which  may  have  originally  intended  simply  a  global  awareness  of  the  entire  body.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  see  how  -patisamvedi  could  mean  ‘is  aware  of" ;  this  suffix  is  based  on  the  verb  pati- 
samvedeti  meaning  ‘to  experience’  or  ‘to  feel",  which  has  a  different  nuance  from  ‘awareness’”. 

5S  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582b2  uses  the  expression  ft] |§,  whereas  for  a  figurative  sense  of  kdya,  simply  ft  would 
have  been  the  appropriate  choice. 

59  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582al9:  “at  the  time  when  there  is  breathing,  he  knows  it  is  there;  at  a  time  when  there  is 
no  breathing,  he  knows  it  is  not  there”,  ftfftftft,,  ftfUftlft,  XBfiffifft,  The  implications  of 
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the  Maharahulovada-sutta  speaks  of  tranquillising  the  bodily  formation.60  Since  in 
other  discourses  the  expression  “bodily  formation”  refers  to  in-  and  out-breathing,61  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Pali  version  could  be  similar  in  meaning  to  what  is  described  in 
the  Chinese  version. 

The  Maharahulovada-sutta  continues  by  directing  the  development  of  mindfulness 
of  breathing  to  a  range  of  phenomena  with  the  help  of  twelve  other  steps  of  practice.62 
Its  Ekottarika-agama  parallel,  however,  has  only  one  more  step  of  practice  at  this  point, 
which  instructs  to  be  aware  if  the  breath  comes  “from  the  heart”.63 

Both  versions  conclude  their  respective  expositions  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  by 
proclaiming  that  such  practice  is  of  great  fruit  and  benefit.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  ver¬ 
sion  indicates  that,  if  mindfulness  of  breathing  is  practised  well,  even  one’s  last  breaths 
will  be  with  mindfulness.64  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  highlights  that  properly  prac¬ 
tising  mindfulness  of  breathing  leads  to  experiencing  the  taste  of  the  deathless.65 
mn  1 426  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  concludes  with  the  delighted  reaction  of  Rahula.  The 
Ekottarika-agama  version  continues  by  describing  how  Rahula  put  the  instructions  re- 


this  instruction  could  be  either  to  notice  the  gaps  between  in-breaths  and  out-breaths  (as  well  as  between 
out-breaths  and  in-breaths),  or  else  the  point  might  be  that  during  the  more  deeply  concentrated  stages 
of  mindfulness  of  breathing  the  breath  becomes  increasingly  subtle,  until  a  meditator  may  no  longer  feel 
it.  Vism  283,16  offers  a  detailed  examination  of  this  phenomenon,  explaining  that  once  the  breath  disap¬ 
pears  one  should  not  get  up  and  leave,  believing  that  now  the  meditation  is  over. 

60  MN  62  at  MN  I  425,15:  passambhayam  kayasankharam.  According  to  DN  32  at  DN  III  270,23  and  AN 
10:20  at  AN  V  31,27,  with  the  attainment  of  the  fourth  jhana  the  bodily  formation  has  been  fully  tran- 
quilized,  a  stage  of  practice  where  according  to  SN  36: 1 1  at  SN  IV  217,8  the  breath  totally  disappears. 

61  SN  41:6  at  SN  IV  293,15:  assasapassasa  ...  kdyasankhd.ro ,  and  its  counterpart  SA  568  at  T  II  150a24: 
lB JSi AJlS^S This  need  not  be  interpreted  as  an  exclusive  identification,  cf.  Griffiths  1986/1991: 
148  note  17,  who  comments  that  “it  seems  more  likely  ...  that  we  are  supposed  to  regard  the  process  of 
respiration  ( assasapassasa )  as  an  example  of  physical  activity  rather  than  an  exhaustive  account  of  it”; 
cf.  also  layatilleke  1948:  217  and  Kapani  1992:  199-200. 

62  The  same  scheme  of  sixteen  steps  recurs  in  MN  118  and  its  parallel  SA  815,  cf.  below  p.  666.  Another 
parallel  to  these  instructions  can  be  found  in  Sanskrit  fragments  of  a  text  containing  meditation  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  so-called  Yogalehrbuch,  cf.  Schlingloff  1964:  65-68. 

63  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582a20:  “if  the  breathing  comes  out  from  the  heart,  he  knows  ‘it  comes  out  from  the 

heart’;  if  the  breathing  comes  in  from  the  heart,  he  knows  ‘it  comes  in  from  the  heart'”,  TjMf/tT'tH, 
(Tlf  3|j§J4fc|>A,  (TlfeSlifcT'A,  This  instruction  might  imply  to  become  aware  of  the 

breath  in  the  chest  area.  Huyen-Vi  1993:  217  alternatively  translates  “in  the  event  of  breathing  out  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  mind,  he  is  fully  aware  of  it;  and  in  the  event  of  breathing  in  conditioned  by  the  mind,  he 
is  again  fully  aware  of  it”.  Huyen-Vi  thus  appears  to  take  the  instruction  to  imply  becoming  aware  of  the 
interrelationship  of  mind  and  breath  at  this  point,  based  on  a  free  rendering  of  f(t.  The  same  character 
usually  means  “to  follow”  and  “from”,  cf.  Mathews  1963:  1019  and  Soothill  1937/2000:  349.  Hirakawa 
1997:  453  gives  the  following  equivalents  for  anu-j  gam,  upadaya;  tatas,  prabhrti;  -agrena,  adhina, 

anantaram,  anu-jbandh,  anuviedra,  antikat,  arabhya,  itas,  -tas,  prabhavita,  sakasdt,  santikat ,  none  of 
which  would  support  the  rendering  “conditioned  by”. 

64  MN  62  at  MN  I  426,1:  ye  pi  te  carimakd  assasapassasa,  te  pi  vidita  va  nirujjhanti,  no  avidita  ti  (B‘-MN 
II  89,8,  Ce-MN  II  150,7,  and  Se-MN  II  142,8:  viditava,  Be  also  reads  just:  assasd,  without  passasa). 

65  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582a23: 
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ceived  into  practice  and  developed  the  four  jhanas  as  well  as  the  three  higher  knowl¬ 
edges.  He  then  went  to  the  Buddha  to  proclaim  his  achievement,  which  the  Buddha  ap¬ 
proved,  followed  by  declaring  Rahula  to  be  foremost  among  disciples  who  uphold  the 
rules.66 

While  the  listing  of  eminent  disciples  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  somewhat  similarly 
considers  Rahula  outstanding  for  his  willingness  to  be  trained,67  his  full  awakening  is 
associated  in  the  Pali  discourses  with  another  occasion.  This  occasion  is  recorded  in  the 
Cularahulovada-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  which,  judging  from  its  title,  would  be 
a  counterpart  to  the  present  discourse,  the  Maharahulovada-sutta.  According  to  the 
Cularahulovada-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-dgama  parallel,  Rahula  became  an  arahant  after 
receiving  an  instruction  by  the  Buddha  on  the  development  of  insight  in  regard  to  the 
six  sense-spheres.68 


MN  63  Culamalunkya-sutta69 

The  Culamalunkya-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  to  Malunkya[putta]”,  records  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  refusal  to  answer  any  of  the  metaphysical  questions  in  vogue  in  ancient  India,  il¬ 
lustrating  the  pointlessness  of  these  questions  with  the  simile  of  the  poisoned  arrow. 

This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  and  in  an  individual  transla¬ 
tion.70  Parts  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  the 
*Mahdprajhdpdramita-(  upadesa- )scistra.11 

The  Culamalunkya-sutta  and  its  parallels  describe  in  similar  terms  how  the  monk  MNI427 
Malunkyaputta,72  after  approaching  the  Buddha,  requested  to  be  given  an  answer  to  a 
set  of  metaphysical  questions  frequently  debated  in  ancient  India.73  According  to  the 
report  given  in  all  versions,  Malunkyaputta  was  apparently  so  obsessed  with  these 
questions  that  he  had  planned  to  disrobe  in  case  the  Buddha  would  not  give  him  an  an¬ 
swer.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and  the  *Mahdprajhdpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra 


66  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582cl3:  S'SHTSI- fffgfSStbiiJi,  followed  by  a  stanza  in  praise 
of  gradually  reaching  the  destruction  of  the  fetters  through  moral  conduct  and  sense-restraint. 

67  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  24,16:  etad  aggam  mama  savakdnam  bhikkhunam  sikkhdkdmdnam,  yadidatn  rahulo. 

68  MN  147  at  MN  III  280,7  (=  SN  35:121  at  SN  IV  107,2S)  and  SA  200  at  T  II  51c9,  translated  in  Analayo 
201  lh.  As  Pasadika  2004:  71 1  notes,  this  account  differs  considerably  from  the  way  Rahula  attains  full 
awakening  in  EA  17.1. 

69  Se-MN  II  143,1  has  the  title  “lesser  discourse  on  an  instruction  to  Malunkya[putta]”,  Culamdlunkyovd- 
da-sutta. 

70  The  parallels  are  MA  221  at  T  I  804a-805c  and  T  94  at  T  I  917b-918b.  MA  221  has  the  title  “discourse 

on  the  simile  of  the  arrow”,  nirUtij-T;  T  94  has  the  similar  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the 
simile  of  the  arrow”,  The  Taisho  edition  indicates  that  T  94  was  translated  by  an  unknown 

translator.  MA  221  and  T  94  agree  with  the  Pali  version  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Sa- 
vatthl. 

71  T  1509  at  T  XXV  170a8-bl,  translated  in  Lamotte  1949/1981:  913-915. 

72  Be-MN  II  89,16:  Malukyaputta;  SHT  V  1279V3  and  R6  (a  parallel  to  MN  64):  Malakyamatah. 

73  MN  63  at  MN  I  427,6,  MA  221  at  T  I  804bl  1.  T  94  at  T  I  917c2,  and  T  1509  at  T  XXV  170a9. 
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indicate  that  Malunkyaputta  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  vent  to  this  plan  in  the  presence 
of  the  Buddha.74 

mn  1 428  All  versions  report  that  the  Buddha  rebuked  Malunkyaputta,  pointing  out  that  he  had 
never  promised  to  provide  an  answer  to  such  questions.  The  Buddha  explained  that,  if 
one  were  to  make  one’s  going  forth  dependent  on  being  given  an  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  one  will  pass  away  without  receiving  such  an  answer.75 
mn  1 429  The  four  versions  illustrate  this  situation  with  the  example  of  a  man  struck  by  a  poi¬ 
sonous  arrow,  who  refuses  to  let  the  arrow  be  pulled  out  unless  he  is  informed  about 
various  irrelevant  details  concerning  the  archer,  the  bow  used  for  shooting  the  arrow, 
etc.76  Querying  in  this  way,  the  victim  will  die  before  his  questions  have  been  answered. 
mn  1 430  According  to  the  Culamdlunkya-sutta  and  its  Chinese  discourse  parallels,  the  Buddha 
explained  that  to  live  the  holy  life  under  him  is  not  compatible  with  holding  these  dif¬ 
ferent  views.77  Independent  of  the  various  positions  proposed  by  these  views,  there  is 
dukkha,  manifesting  as  birth,  old  age,  and  death,  etc.  The  three  discourses  conclude  by 
highlighting  that  instead  of  answering  such  questions  the  Buddha  had  taught  the  four 
noble  truths,  as  these  are  beneficial  and  lead  to  Nirvana.78 

The  stern  reply  Malunkyaputta  received  from  the  Buddha  seems  to  have  had  its  ef¬ 
fect,  since  he  apparently  not  only  continued  to  live  the  life  of  a  Buddhist  monk  instead 
of  disrobing,  but  according  to  a  discourse  found  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  its  Sam- 


74  MN  63  at  MN  I  427,15:  no  ce  me  bhagava  byakarissati ...  evdham  sikkham  paccakkhdya  hindy’  avattis- 

sanu  ti  and  T  1509  at  T  XXV  170al  1:  TjT-ibft?,  where  he  threatens  to  go  over  to  an¬ 

other  school  or  group. 

75  Edgerton  1959:  82  explains  that  the  “speculative,  metaphysical  questions  put  by  Malunkaputta  are  sim¬ 
ply  irrelevant  to  all  the  Buddha’s  teaching”.  Holder  1996:  450  similarly  notes  that  these  questions  are 
set  aside  “because  they  have  no  utility”.  King  1983:  263  comments  that  “theorizing  about  ontological 
metaphysical  ultimates  has  absolutely  no  place  in  the  Buddhist  Dharma”;  cf.  also  Mizuno  1969:  90  and 
Organ  1954:  138,  who  points  out  that  “the  Buddha’s  reply  is  a  pragmatic  reply  ...  he  has  come  to  show 
men  how  to  overcome  ...  suffering  ...  anything  which  does  not  contribute  to  that  end  is  extraneous”.  Ri- 
gopoulos  1992/1993:  250  sums  up:  “the  rejection  of  the  avyakatani  is  ...  motivated  by  their  ...  useless¬ 
ness.  If  I  am  hit  by  an  arrow  ...  my  only  concern  will  be  to  remove  it”. 

76  MN  63  at  MN  I  429,2,  MA  221  at  T  I  804c24,  T  94  at  T  I  917c27,  and  T  1509  at  T  XXV  170al7. 

77  MN  63  at  MN  I  430,9  states  that  sassato  loko  ti ...  ditthiyd  sati  brahmacariyavaso  abhavissa  ti,  evam  no, 
translated  by  Chalmers  1926:  305  as  “the  higher  life  is  not  contingent  on  the  truth  of  any  thesis  that  the 
world  either  is  or  is  not  eternal”,  by  Gethin  2008:  171  as  “it  is  not  the  case  ...  that  by  holding  the  view 
that  the  world  is  eternal,  one  would  live  the  spiritual  life”,  by  Horner  1957/1970:  100  as:  “the  living  of 
the  Brahma-faring  ...  could  not  be  said  to  depend  on  the  view  that  the  world  is  eternal”,  and  by  Nana- 
moli  1995/2005:  535  as  "if  there  is  the  view  ‘the  world  is  eternal’,  the  holy  life  cannot  be  lived”.  MA 
221  at  T  I  805a25  explains  that  “for  the  sake  of  this  view,  to  practise  the  holy  life  under  me,  that  is  not 
possible”,  HittMiK,  '\l According  to  T  94  at  T  I  918a27,  the  Buddha  declared 
that  “[for  one  who]  has  this  wrong  view,  it  is  not  fitting  to  practise  the  holy  life  under  me”,  TTIILTIj  f  lL, 

78  MN  63  at  MN  I  431,28,  MA  221  at  T  I  805c3,  and  T  94  at  T  I  918bl2.  T  1509  at  T  XXV  170a26  differs 
in  that,  after  the  completion  of  the  simile,  it  points  out  that:  “the  arrow  of  wrong  views  smeared  with  the 
poison  of  craving  has  entered  your  heart;  wanting  to  pull  out  this  arrow,  you  have  become  my  disciple”. 
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yukta-agama  parallel,  and  according  to  the  *Mahaprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra, 
he  eventually  became  an  arahant.79 


MN  64  Mahamalunkya-sutta 

The  Mahamalunkya-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  to  Malunkya[putta]”,  presents  an 
exposition  by  the  Buddha  on  the  five  lower  fetters  and  on  the  way  to  abandon  them. 

This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dgama ,81  and  also  a  partial  parallel  in 
Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan.82  A  few 
sections  of  a  version  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.83 

The  Mahamalunkya-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  begin  by  reporting  MNI432 
that  the  Buddha  asked  his  disciples  if  they  remembered  the  five  lower  fetters.  The  three 
versions  agree  that  the  monk  Malunkyaputta  replied  by  listing  the  five,84  although  they 
differ  on  the  sequence  in  which  he  listed  them  (see  table  7. 2). 85 

Even  though  the  five  items,  listed  by  Malunkyaputta,  correspond  to  the  mental  ob¬ 
structions  that  are  elsewhere  reckoned  as  the  ‘five  lower  fetters’,  his  reply  met  with  the 
Buddha’s  disapproval.  According  to  the  commentarial  explanation,  the  problem  with 
Malunkyaputta’ s  presentation  was  that  he  assumed  bondage  to  occur  only  when  these 
states  were  actually  present  in  the  mind.86 

To  reveal  the  mistakenness  of  this  assumption,  the  Buddha  brought  up  the  simile  of  a 
tender  infant.  The  simile  indicates  that  a  tender  infant  already  has  the  underlying  ten- 


79  SN  35:95  at  SN  IV  76,19,  its  parallel  SA  312  at  T  II  90b26,  and  T  1509  at  T  XXV  170bl. 

80  Se-MN  II  154,1  has  the  title  “greater  discourse  on  an  instruction  to  Malunkya[putta]”,  Mahamalunk- 
yovada-sutta. 

81  The  parallel  is  MA  205  at  T  I  778c-780b,  which  has  the  title  “discourse  on  the  five  lower  fetters”,  AT' 
zjTpS  ar*d  agrees  with  MN  64  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  For  remarks  on 
MA  205  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  30,  64,  and  103-104. 

82  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  259b7-262a2  or  Q  (5595)  ihu  lal-4a8;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  5:2  in 
Pradhan  1967:  278,2,  paralleling  MN  64  at  MN  I  434,19,  with  its  parallels  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  98cl3 
and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  252c24.  Abhidh-k-t  concludes  by  giving  the  discourse’s  title  as  “discourse  on  the 
lower  [fetters]”,  tha  ma’i  cha  dang  mthun  pa’i  mdo. 

83  SHT  V  1279  (pp.  201-203)  and  SHT  IX  2155  (pp.  116-117).  Both  fragments  correspond  to  the  introduc¬ 
tory  discussion  at  MN  I  432-433. 

84  According  to  MA  205  at  T  I  778cl6,  SHT  V  1279V3  and  SHT  IX  2155V3,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
260al  or  Q  (5595)  dm  2al,  Malunkyaputta  displayed  respectful  behaviour  by  getting  up  from  his  seat 
before  proposing  his  answer  to  the  Buddha's  question,  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  in  MN  64. 

85  MA  205  at  T  I  778c20:  gt,  sg,  Jf-M,  If  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  260a3  or  Q  (5595)  dm  2a5: 
'dod pa  la  ’dun  pa  ...  gnod  sems  ...  ’jig  tshogs  la  ha  ba  ...  tshul  khrims  dang  brtul  zhugs  mchog  tu  ’dzin 
pa  ...  die  tshom  (D:  tsom),  whereas  MN  64  at  MN  I  432,15  lists  sakkayaditthi,  vicikicchd,  sTlabbata-pa- 
ramasa,  kamacchanda,  and  byapada,  a  sequence  of  listing  also  observed  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  234,15,  SN 
45:179  at  SN  V  61,7,  AN  9:67  at  AN  IV  459,5,  and  AN  10:13  at  AN  V  17,6.  A  discourse  quotation  from 
the  introductory  narration  of  the  present  discourse  in  the  *Mahdvibhasd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  253b7, 
agrees  with  MA  205  in  as  much  as  it  begins  with  sensual  desire  and  ends  with  doubt. 

86  Ps  III  144,7. 
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dency  to  these  five  fetters,  even  though  none  of  the  corresponding  mental  states  mani¬ 
fests  in  its  mind. 

Table  7.2:  Five  Lower  Fetters  in  MN  64  and  its  Parallels 


MN  64 

MA  205  &  Abhidh-k-t 

personality  view  (1) 
doubt  (2) 

clinging  to  rules,  etc.  (3) 
sensual  desire  (4) 
aversion  (5) 

sensual  desire  (— ►  4) 
aversion  (— >  5) 
personality  view  (— ►  1) 
clinging  to  rules,  etc.  (— »  3) 
doubt  (— »  2) 

mn  1 434  The  three  versions  illustrate  the  futility  of  an  attempt  to  eradicate  the  five  lower  fet¬ 
ters  without  undertaking  the  path  required  for  such  eradication  with  the  example  of  a 
man  who  attempts  to  cut  the  heartwood  of  a  tree  without  first  cutting  the  bark.  The 
question  of  what  constitutes  this  path  emerges  in  a  slightly  different  light  in  the  three 
versions  (the  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  does  not  cover  the 
whole  of  the  relevant  section),  as  their  otherwise  similar  expositions  follow  a  different 
sequence  (see  table  7.3). 

As  a  result  of  this  difference  in  sequence,  while  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  answers 
the  question  about  the  path  to  the  eradication  of  the  five  lower  fetters  by  presenting  the 
development  of  jhana  and  its  insightful  contemplation,  the  Madhyama-dgama  and  Ti¬ 
betan  version’s  reply  to  the  same  question  speaks  of  no  longer  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  five  lower  fetters  and  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  their  manifestations.  The  Madhya¬ 
ma-agama  version  also  turns  to  the  jhana s  and  their  insightful  contemplation,  thus  it 
evidently  also  consider  this  to  be  of  central  importance  (this  part  is  no  longer  covered 
in  the  quotation  extract  preserved  in  Tibetan).  However,  its  examination  of  jhcma  and 
insight  are  more  closely  related  to  a  simile  (found  also  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version), 
which  illustrates  the  predicament  of  not  feeling  inspired  by  the  goal  of  cessation  with 
the  image  of  a  weak  man  who  attempts  to  swim  across  the  river  Ganges  in  high  water.87 
mn  1 435  The  Mahdmdluhkya-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  introduce  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  jhdnas  by  mentioning  the  detachment  and  mental  seclusion  that  forms  the 
precondition  for  jhcma  development.88 

The  Madhyama-dgama  version  precedes  its  exposition  of  the  jhdnas  with  another 
simile,  not  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version.  This  simile  describes  a  man  who 
constructs  a  raft  in  order  to  cross  a  mountain  river.89  The  implications  of  this  image  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  that  detachment  and  mental  seclusion  are  like  gathering  twigs  and  branches 
for  the  construction  of  a  raft,  attaining  the  jhdnas  corresponds  to  the  raft  itself,  and  the 

87  While  MN  64  at  MN  I  435,23  refers  to  the  “cessation  of  personality”,  sakkayanirodha,  MA  205  at  T  I 
779b28  speaks  of  “awakening,  cessation,  and  Nirvana”,  ;f|,  MIS- 

88  MN  64  at  MN  I  435,28  and  MA  205  at  T  I  779cl6. 

89  MA  205  at  T  I  779cl.  This  image  brings  to  mind  the  famous  simile  of  the  raft  found  in  MN  22  at  MN  I 
134,33  and  its  parallels  MA  200  at  T  I  764b21  and  EA  43.5  at  T  II  760al3. 
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subsequent  development  of  insight  would  be  equivalent  to  crossing  the  river  with  the 
help  of  this  raft. 

Table  7.3:  Progression  of  Ideas  in  MN  64  and  MA  205 


MN  64 

MA  205  (Abhidh-k-t  only  covers  first  five) 

being  overwhelmed  by  5  fetters  (1) 

not  being  overwhelmed  by  5  fetters  (2) 

without  path  no  eradication  of  5  fetters  (3) 

simile  of  heartwood  (4) 

simile  of  swimming  across  Ganges  (5) 

what  is  the  path?  (6) 

jhana  and  insight  (7) 

being  overwhelmed  by  5  fetters  (— ►  1) 

without  path  no  eradication  of  5  fetters  (— *  3) 

simile  of  heartwood  (— ►  4) 

what  is  the  path?  (— >  6) 

not  being  overwhelmed  by  5  fetters  (— >  2) 

simile  of  swimming  across  Ganges  (5) 

simile  of  raft  to  cross  a  stream 

jhana  and  insight  (— *  7) 

The  Mahamalunkya-sutta  presents  the  development  of  insight  in  regard  to  a  jhana  at¬ 
tainment  in  detail,  indicating  that  the  jhana  experience  should  be  analysed  with  the  help 
of  the  scheme  of  the  five  aggregates  and  then  contemplated  from  a  variety  of  perspec¬ 
tives.90  The  Madhyama-agama  version  does  not  employ  the  aggregate  scheme.  Instead, 
it  directs  the  development  of  insight  to  contemplating  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  jhana  ex¬ 
perience.91  Both  versions  apply  their  respective  development  of  insight  to  the  four  jhd- 
nas  and  to  the  first  three  of  the  four  immaterial  attainments. 

While  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  envisages  either  full  awakening  or  else  non-re- 
turn  as  a  result  of  the  insight  developed  in  regard  to  each  of  these  concentration  attain¬ 
ments,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  speaks  of  either  full  awakening  or  else  attaining  a 
higher  concentrative  attainment  in  the  series.92 

This  presentation  thus  appears  to  imply  that,  if  the  attempt  to  reach  awakening  based 
on  a  lower  concentrative  attainment  has  not  been  successful,  the  meditator  should  de- 


90  MN  64  at  MN  I  435,34  instructs  to  contemplate  each  aggregate  aspect  of  a  jhana  as  “impermanent,  un¬ 
satisfactory,  a  disease,  a  tumour,  an  arrow,  a  calamity,  an  affliction,  alien,  disintegrating,  empty,  and 
not-self ’,  aniccato  dukkhato  rogato  gandato  sallato  aghato  abadhato  parato  palokato  sunnato  anattato. 

91  MA  205  at  T  I  779cl9:  Hg.  When  it  comes  to  the  attainment  of  nothingness,  MA  205  at  T  I  780al8 

depicts  a  more  detailed  development  of  insight.  This  more  detailed  exposition  begins  by  taking  up  pleas¬ 
ant,  painful,  and  neutral  feelings.  Since  with  the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness  pleasant  and 
painful  feelings  have  long  been  left  behind,  the  instruction  given  here  could  be  intended  as  a  general 
statement  applicable  to  all  previously  mentioned  jhana  experiences.  The  development  of  insight  de¬ 
scribed  at  this  point  instructs  to  contemplate  the  feelings  of  jhana  in  terms  of  impermanence,  rise  and 
fall,  dispassion,  cessation,  eradication,  and  abandoning,  RlfctjtlPSrif,  MRAS,  KM,  HSff, 

Another  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that  MN  64  at  MN  I  435,35,  etc.,  instructs  to  turn 
the  mind  away  from  each  jhana  or  immaterial  attainment  and  direct  it  to  the  deathless  element,  while 
MA  205  has  a  comparable  treatment  only  at  T  I  780a21,  in  relation  to  the  attainment  of  nothingness, 
whose  insightful  contemplation  leads  to  not  grasping  at  the  world,  which  results  in  freedom  from  fear 
and  in  turn  leads  to  realizing  Nirvana.  MA  205  at  T  I  780a23  then  illustrates  such  contemplation  with 
the  example  of  someone  who  cuts  up  a  plantain  tree  without  finding  any  heartwood  in  it. 

92  MA  205  at  T  I  779c21:  (with  a  Jg  variant  reading  _h  instead  of  it). 
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velop  the  next  higher  concentrative  attainment  and  then  use  that  as  a  basis  for  destroy¬ 
ing  the  influxes.93 

According  to  both  versions,  Ananda  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  Buddha’s  ex¬ 
position,  followed  by  posing  a  question.  In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  question 
he  asked  was  why  some  monks  were  liberated  by  mind  and  others  liberated  through 
wisdom,  to  which  the  Buddha  replied  that  this  was  due  to  differences  in  their  faculties 
( indriyavemattata ).94  In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  question  was  why  only  some 
monks  quickly  reach  the  highest  attainment,  to  which  the  Buddha  replied  by  relating 
this  to  their  different  dispositions.95 


MN  65  Bhaddali-sutta 

The  Bhaddali-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Bhaddali”,  records  the  Buddha  admonishing  a 
monk  who  was  unwilling  to  follow  the  regulation  to  eat  only  once  a  day.  This  discourse 
has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  a  partial  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama.96 
Part  of  the  instructions  to  eat  only  once  a  day  have  also  been  preserved  in  a  Sanskrit 
fragment,97  and  a  description  of  how  Bhaddali  refused  for  three  months  to  follow  these 
instructions  can  be  found  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya.9S 

The  Bhaddali-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  with  the  Buddha’s  instruction  to  the  monks 
that  they  should  partake  of  a  single  meal  per  day.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhya- 
ma-dgama  versions  report  that  the  monk  Bhaddali  publicly  refused  to  follow  this  in¬ 
junction,  explaining  that  he  would  feel  worried  if  he  were  to  undertake  such  a  prac¬ 
tice.99  The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  Bhaddali  was  worried  whether  under  such 
conditions  he  would  be  able  to  live  as  a  monk  for  his  whole  life.100  According  to  the 


93  Schmithausen  1981:  224  note  89. 

94  MN  64  at  MN  I  437,8:  kincarahi  idh’  ekacce  bhikkhu  cetovimuttino  ekacce  pannavimuttino  ti  (Be-MN 
II  100,16,  Ce-MN  II  172,2,  and  Se-MN  II  162,6  have  bhikkhu  also  after  the  second  ekacce ). 

95  MA  205  at  T  I  780b6+10:  “but  [why]  do  all  monks  not  quickly  attain  the  unsurpassable  [goal]”,  $§=§ 

tbfid'MfT-M-h?,  1°  which  the  Buddha  replies:  “people  possess  excellence  in  accordance  to  [their] 
past,  [their  respective]  practice  of  the  path  is  consequently  refined  [or]  gross”,  fiJiMli! 

TffltlSi  (my  rendering  of  this  passage  is  based  on  taking  to  stand  for  yatha-pauranam,  cf.  Hira- 
kawa  1997:  349). 

96  The  parallel  is  MA  194  at  T  I  746b-749b,  while  the  partial  parallel  is  EA  49.7  at  T  II  800b-801c.  MA 

194  and  EA  49.7  agree  with  MN  65  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  MA  194  also 
agrees  with  MN  65  on  taking  the  protagonist  of  the  discourse  as  its  title,  rendered  as  AKAT],  bat  da 
ywa  lih  (following  Pulleyblank  1991:  27,  122,  188,  and  314).  EA  49.7  at  T  II  800cl  also  employs  a 
four-syllable  rendering  for  the  name  of  this  monk,  reading  hat  dej  ba  la  (following  Pulley- 

blank  1991:  27,  203,  241,  and  304).  On  MA  194  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  180-181. 

97  SHT  II  559  (pp.  34-35),  which  has  preserved  counterparts  to  the  instruction  found  in  MN  65  at  MN  I 
437,17. 

98  T  1425  at  T  XXII  359bl  1-20. 

99  MN  65  at  MN  I  437,27:  siya  kukkuccam  siya  vippatisaro  (Be-MN  II  101,6,  Ce-MN  II  174,10,  and  Se- 
MN  II  163,13:  vippatisaro),  and  MA  194  at  T  I  746b28:  'KfST'IS- 

100  Ps  III  148,12. 
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Ekottarika-agama  version,  however,  he  simply  objected  that  by  undertaking  this  prac¬ 
tice  he  would  become  weak,101  and  according  to  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  he  told  the 
Buddha  that  he  would  feel  at  ease  only  if  he  could  eat  morning  and  evening.102 

The  parallel  versions  agree  that  Bhaddali  was  not  willing  to  settle  for  a  compromise 
suggested  by  the  Buddha,  according  to  which  he  could  take  some  food  along  from  his 
meal  and  take  that  at  a  later  time.10’  Bhaddali  kept  up  this  recalcitrant  attitude  for  the 
whole  three-month  period  of  the  rains  retreat,  at  the  completion  of  which  other  monks 
(or  else  according  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  account  Ananda)  prompted  him  to  approach 
the  Buddha  and  confess  his  transgression.104 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Madhyama-agama  versions,  the  Buddha  MNI438 
drew  Bhaddali’s  attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  when  he  had  refused  to  follow  the 
Buddha’s  instruction,  he  had  not  taken  into  account  that  this  refusal  would  become 
known  among  other  monks  and  nuns,  among  the  laity,  and  among  other  recluses  and 
Brahmins  residing  in  Savatthl.105 

The  Ekottarika-agama  presentation  differs,  as  it  reports  another  event  related  to  a 
different  monk,  paralleling  events  described  in  the  Latukikopama-sutta. 106  Thus  this 
Ekottarika-agama  discourse  appears  to  conflate  what  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the 
Madhyama-agama  are  two  different  occasions.107  At  a  later  point,  the  Ekottarika-dga- 
ma  discourse  returns  to  the  Bhaddali  incident,  reporting  that  the  Buddha  gave  him  an 
exhortation  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  which  he  recommended  the  development  of  con- 


101  EA  49.7  at  T  II  800b29:  IRTjiPT 

102  T  1425  at  T  XXII  359bl4:  thus  directly  taking  up  the  Buddha’s  suggestion  that 

by  eating  only  once  the  monks  will  feel  at  ease,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  359bl2:  ((tlr-iMS — ...  (T-iSrSIfi- 
This  refusal  reminds  of  how,  according  to  MN  70  at  MN  I  474,2  and  MA  195  at  T  I  749c27,  another 
group  of  monks  refused  to  follow  the  regulation  on  the  proper  time  for  partaking  of  food. 

103  MN  65  at  MN  I  438,1,  MA  194  at  T  I  746c3,  EA  49.7  at  T  II  800c4,  and  T  1425  at  T  XXII  359bl7.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  MA  194  and  T  1425,  the  Buddha  repeated  his  instruction  on  taking  a  single  meal  three  times, 
but  Bhaddali  kept  on  refusing  to  follow  suit. 

104  His  confession  and  the  subsequent  events  are  not  recorded  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya.  For  a  study  of 
the  formula  used  for  confession  and  the  standard  reply  given  by  the  Buddha  in  Pali  texts  cf.  Attwood 
2008. 

105  MN  65  at  MN  I  438,33  also  mentions  that  the  Buddha  himself  would  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Bhaddali  was  not  following  the  training,  a  circumstance  not  noted  in  MA  194. 

106  EA  49.7  at  T  II  800c7-801bl6  narrates  how  on  another  occasion  the  monk  Udayl  had  gone  begging  on  a 
rainy  night  and  so  startled  a  pregnant  woman  that  she  had  a  miscarriage  (cf.  the  similar  story  in  MN  66 
and  MA  192).  This  accident  caused  people  to  criticize  the  Buddhist  monks.  On  hearing  this  criticism, 
the  Buddha  called  the  monks  together  and  recommended  eating  a  single  meal  as  a  way  of  life  that  is 
conducive  to  the  development  of  concentration  and  to  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths.  This  part  of  EA 
49.7  concludes  with  the  Buddha  recommending  some  of  the  ascetic  practices  and  praising  Mahakassa- 
pa's  conduct,  after  which  EA  49.7  returns  to  the  events  concerning  Bhaddali,  namely  by  reporting  that 
Bhaddali  had  not  seen  the  Buddha  for  three  months,  followed  by  Ananda"  s  intervention  and  Bhaddali"  s 
confession. 

107  That  this  is  indeed  a  case  of  conflation  becomes  evident  in  EA  49.7  at  T  II  801c5,  where  a  short  sen¬ 
tence  with  an  exhortation  to  develop  contentment  is  addressed  to  Bhaddali,  but  ends  by  tell¬ 

ing  Upali,  {JTiJf®,  that  he  should  train  himself  in  this  way. 
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tentment.  According  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  account,  Bhaddali  thereon  retired  into 
seclusion  for  intensive  practice  and  became  an  arahant. |  x 

mn  1 439  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Madhyama-agama  versions  instead  contrast  Bhadda¬ 
li ’s  disobedience  with  the  obedience  of  the  seven  types  of  noble  disciple  in  regard  to 
the  Buddha’s  directives.  The  two  versions  illustrate  the  willingness  of  these  noble  dis¬ 
ciples  to  follow  the  Buddha’s  instructions  by  describing  that  they  would  even  lie  down 
in  the  mud  if  asked  to  do  so.109 

mn  1 440  After  accepting  Bhaddali’s  confession,  according  to  both  versions  the  Buddha  de¬ 
scribed  how  a  monk  might  retire  into  seclusion  for  intensive  meditation  without  estab¬ 
lishing  the  proper  foundation  for  such  secluded  practice  by  fulfilling  the  training.  The 
two  versions  agree  that  such  a  monk  would  be  unable  to  reach  any  attainment  due  to 
being  censured  by  his  teacher,  by  his  companions,  by  the  gods,  and  by  himself.  The 
Madhyama-agama  version  explains  that,  due  to  being  censured  by  others,  such  a  monk 
will  be  unable  to  arouse  joy,  which  in  turn  prevents  him  from  developing  tranquillity, 
happiness,  and  concentration.110  Being  without  concentration,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
know  and  see  things  as  they  truly  are. 

The  two  versions  contrast  this  case  with  a  monk  who,  by  observing  the  training  rules 
and  retiring  into  seclusion,  is  able  to  develop  the  four  jhdnas  and  the  three  higher 
knowledges.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  makes  a  point  of  highlighting  that  each  of 
these  attainments  is  the  fruit  of  having  fulfilled  the  training. 1 1 1  The  Madhyama-agama 
version  instead  presents  each  jhcina  as  a  higher  state  of  mind  that  provides  a  pleasant 
abiding  at  present  and  is  conducive  to  Nirvana,112  followed  by  introducing  the  three 
higher  knowledges  as  realizations  that  arouse  knowledge  and  eradicate  ignorance.113 

mn  i  442  According  to  the  Bhaddali- sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  Bhaddali  in¬ 
quired  why  only  some  monks  were  repeatedly  admonished  and  dealt  with  by  their 
companions.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  took  up  the  case  of  a  monk  who  has  committed  sev¬ 
eral  offences,  explaining  that  the  extent  to  which  such  a  monk  will  be  repeatedly  ad¬ 
monished  depends  on  whether  he  is  obstinate  and  displays  anger,  instead  of  being  sub¬ 
missive  and  obedient.114 


108  EA  49.7  at  T  II  801cl0. 

109  While  in  MN  65  at  MN  I  439,26  the  point  is  to  lie  in  the  mud  as  a  plank  for  the  Buddha  (to  walk  over), 
ehi  me  tvam  bhikkhu  panke  sankamo  hohT  ti  (Se-MN  II  166,14:  hotT  ti ),  MA  194  at  T  I  747a28  speaks 
only  of  lying  down  in  the  mud,  3k  A/'ib,  without  indicating  that  this  is  done  in  order  to  become  a  plank 
for  the  Buddha. 

110  MA  194  at  T  I  747cl3. 

111  MN  65  at  MN  I  441,15:  yathd  tam  satthusasane  sikkhaya  paripurakarissa  (Ee  actually  reads  satthusa- 
sane,  presumably  a  printing  error,  as  elsewhere  the  same  edition  reads  satthusasane). 

112  MA  194  at  T  I  748al:  ...  fjKSflgtfgJfi  ... 

113  MA  194  at  T  I  748a25. 

114  MA  194  at  T  I  748cl+13  differs  from  MN  65  at  MN  I  442,31  and  MN  I  443,10  by  describing  that  the 
monk  who  prevaricates  and  displays  anger  says  that  he  will  act  in  such  a  way  that  it  pleases  the  San- 
gha  and  meets  with  their  approval,  and  he  also  has  the  intention  to  act  in  such  a  manner, 

while  the  monk  who  does  not  prevaricate  and  displays  no  anger 
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Both  versions  repeat  the  same  explanation  for  the  case  of  a  monk  who  has  committed 
only  few  offences,115  followed  by  comparing  a  monk  who  has  but  a  small  amount  of 
faith  to  a  man  who  has  already  lost  one  eye,  due  to  which  his  friends  and  relatives  will 
do  what  they  can  to  protect  him,  so  that  he  will  not  lose  the  other  eye  as  well.116  Simi¬ 
larly,  other  monks  will  not  admonish  such  a  monk  in  order  to  avoid  that  this  monk  loses 
the  little  faith  he  has. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  by  reporting  that  Bhaddali  asked  why  for¬ 
merly  there  were  fewer  rules  and  more  monks  were  established  in  final  knowledge, 
whereas  at  present  there  are  many  rules  and  only  few  monks  are  established  in  final 
knowledge.117 

The  corresponding  question  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  differs  in  that  it  does 
not  take  up  the  issue  of  being  established  in  final  knowledge.  Instead,  it  contrasts  ear¬ 
lier  times,  when  many  monks  respectfully  observed  the  relatively  few  rules,  with  pre¬ 
sent  times,  where  there  are  many  rules  and  only  a  smaller  number  of  monks  observe 
them  respectfully.118  The  two  versions  agree  in  attributing  this  development  to  the  growth 
of  the  monastic  community  in  various  respects  (see  table  7. 4). 119 


neither  says  that  he  will  act  nor  wants  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  it  pleases  the  Sangha  and  meets  with 
their  approval,  °Jm,  TdT&hliM-  This  appears  to  be  a  textual  error, 

similar  in  type  to  the  error  noted  above  p.  346  note  29. 

115  While  MN  65  at  MN  I  443,22  gives  this  case  in  full,  MA  194  at  T  I  748c22  has  the  same  only  in  an  ab¬ 
breviated  manner. 

116  MN  65  at  MN  I  444,22  and  MA  194  at  T  I  748c27. 

117  MN  65  at  MN  I  444,36.  Bhaddali’s  question  recurs  as  a  question  posed  by  Mahakassapa  in  SN  16:13  at 
SN  II  224,2,  in  which  case  the  parallel  SA  906  at  T  II  226b28  contrasts  the  time  of  few  rules  and  many 
monks,  whose  mind  delighted  in  the  practice,  with  the  time  of  many  rules  and  few  monks  delighting  in 
the  practice;  cf.  also  SA2  121  at  T  II  419bl8. 

118  MA  194  at  T  I  749al0:  “formerly,  when  few  rules  had  been  promulgated,  many  were  the  monks  who 

observed  and  upheld  [them]  ...  nowadays  many  rules  have  been  promulgated,  [yet]  few  are  the  monks 
who  observe  and  uphold  [them]”,  ^ffbhfrig 

ATTtj-  Thus  Bhaddali’s  question  in  MA  194  appears  less  challenging  than  in  MN  65.  In  fact,  in  MA 
194  his  attitude  throughout  is  more  respectful  than  in  MN  65.  While  in  MN  65  Bhaddali  simply  poses 
his  queries,  according  to  MA  194  each  time  Bhaddali  gets  up,  arranges  his  robe  over  one  shoulder  and 
puts  his  hands  together  [in  respect],  before  asking  the  Buddha  a  question,  cf.  MA  194  at  T  I  746b26,  T  I 
746cl  1,  T  I  748b23,  T  I  749a9,  and  T  I  749b5.  The  description  of  such  respectful  behaviour  is  a  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  pericope  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  however,  so  that  its  occurrence  in  the  present  con¬ 
text  may  not  bear  a  particular  relation  to  Bhaddali’s  attitude. 

119  While  MN  65  at  MN  I  445,8  presents  “things  that  are  bases  for  the  influxes”,  asavatthaniyd  dhamma 

(B‘-MN  II  108,26  and  Se-MN  II  175,4:  asavatthaniyd),  as  the  reason  for  the  promulgation  of  rules,  MA 
194  at  T  I  749al4  speaks  repeatedly  of  literally  “likeable  things”  (adopting  the  1=  variant  read¬ 

ing  @  instead  of  Iff,  a  variation  that  would  not  affect  the  meaning  of  the  phrase).  Elsewhere  in  the 
Madhyama-agama,  e.g.,  in  MA  194  at  T  I  748bl5,  influx  is  translated  with  >f§,  a  translation  also  used  at 
the  end  of  the  present  passage  in  MA  194  at  T  I  749a20.  This  makes  it  improbable  that  Tffj-  could  be  a 
translation  error,  mistaking  “influx”,  asava  or  asrava/dsrava,  for  “enjoyment”,  assada  or  asvada. 
Could  -H  be  a  gloss  by  the  translator(s)  on  the  implication  of  an  expression  similar  in  meaning  to 
asavatthaniyd  dhammal 
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MN  I  445 


MN  I  447 


Table  7.4:  Aspects  of  the  Growth  of  the  Sangha  in  MN  65  and  its  Parallel120 


MN  65 

MA  194 

greatness  (1) 

gains  (->  2) 

highest  gain  (2) 

great  fame  (— ►  3) 

highest  fame  (3) 

renown  (— >  5) 

much  learning  (4) 

great  merit 

renown  (5) 

much  learning  (— >  4) 

(A  1) 

The  Bhaddali-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-cigama  parallel  next  turn  to  the  simile  of  the 
horse,  a  simile  already  delivered  by  the  Buddha  on  a  former  occasion,  although  at  that 
time  Bhaddali  did  not  pay  proper  attention.121  This  simile  describes  the  gradual  training 
of  a  horse  and  compares  a  well-trained  horse,  worthy  of  a  king,  to  a  monk  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  ten  path  factors  of  one  who  is  beyond  training  ( asekha ).122  They  conclude 
with  Bhaddali ’s  delight  in  the  exposition  he  had  received. 


MN  66  Latukikopama-sutta 

The  Latukikopama-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  simile  of  the  quail”,  highlights  the  im¬ 
portance  of  overcoming  ah  fetters.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-aga- 
mci.nA 

The  protagonist  of  the  Latukikopama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  is  a 
monk  by  the  name  of  Udayi,125  who  according  to  both  versions  approached  the  Buddha 
and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  Buddha’s  injunction  to  abstain  from  taking  a  meal 


120  MN  65  at  MN  I  445,14  and  MA  194  at  T  I  749al3.  Notably,  an  examination  of  the  same  topic  in  Vin  III 
9,35  has  a  somewhat  different  listing,  comprising  great  seniority,  great  development,  great  gains,  and 
great  learning. 

121  MN  65  at  MN  I  445,26  and  MA  194  at  T  I  749b2.  This  simile  recurs  in  MN  107  at  MN  III  2,3. 

122  MA  194  at  T  I  749b22  differs  from  MN  65  at  MN  I  447,2  on  the  sequence  of  the  ten  path  factors  in  as 
much  as  it  has  right  knowledge  as  its  last  factor.  For  an  examination  of  this  type  of  difference  cf.  below 
p.  663. 

123  Se-MN  II  179,1  has  the  title  Ladukikopama-sutta. 

124  The  parallel  is  MA  192  at  T  I  740c-744a,  which  has  the  title  “discourse  to  Kaludayl”,  JOlSJlP'EJili 
and  which  agrees  with  MN  66  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Apana.  On  MA  192  cf.  also  Minh  Chau 
1964/1991:  65.  For  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  144. 

125  The  protagonist  of  MA  192  at  T  I  740c26  is  MdiMVLM*  “venerable  Udayi”,  further  qualified  in  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  the  discourse  to  be  “Kaludayl”,  According  to  Th-a  II  221,7,  Kaludayl  was  one  of  the 

ministers  of  the  Buddha's  father,  sent  by  the  latter  to  invite  the  recently  awakened  Buddha  to  Kapila- 
vatthu,  a  mission  during  which  Kaludayl  went  forth  and  became  an  arahant,  cf.  also  the  account  given 
in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  325,7  or  in  Senart  1890:  233,11,  and  again  in  Basak  1968/2004:  55,10 
or  in  Senart  1897:  91,10.  The  Mahasahghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  359b26,  refers  to  the  present 
discourse  as  the  “discourse  on  Kaludayl”,  fJfjifcflisfitM-  Similarly,  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428 
at  T  XXII  662bl7,  and  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  54al0,  identify  the  protagonist  of  an 
event  recorded  in  the  present  discourse  as  Udayi  “the  dark”,  thereby  agreeing  on  his  identity  with  MA  192. 
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during  the  afternoon  or  at  night.126  Udayl  contrasted  his  present  appreciation  with  the 
discontent  he  experienced  at  the  time  when  the  Buddha  had  promulgated  the  regulation 
to  abstain  from  eating  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  the  Buddha  later  on  also  told  the 
monks  to  refrain  from  partaking  of  food  at  night  as  well.127 

In  both  versions,  Udayl  described  various  misfortunes  met  with  by  monks  who  went 
seeking  for  food  at  night.  One  of  these  misfortunes  happened  on  a  stormy  night,  when 
during  a  flash  of  lightning  a  woman  suddenly  saw  a  monk  searching  for  alms  and  was 
thoroughly  terrified,  believing  him  to  be  an  evil  spirit.128  The  same  event  is  recorded  in 


126  A  minor  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that,  according  to  MA  192  at  T  I  741a4,  the  Buddha 
asked  Udayl  if  he  felt  satisfied  and  was  not  lacking  anything,  in  reply  to  which  Udayl  reported  his  pre¬ 
sent  satisfaction,  while  according  to  MN  66  at  MN  I  448,3  Udayl  came  out  with  his  reflection  without 
being  prompted  to  do  so  by  an  inquiry  by  the  Buddha.  A  passage  similar  to  Udayl’ s  reflection  in  MN 
66  at  MN  I  447,23  on  how  the  Buddha  had  helped  him  to  overcome  unwholesome  states  occurs  in  frag¬ 
ment  SHT  I  186b  (p.  105).  A  discourse  quotation  with  Udayl  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  instructions  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  15  lb6. 

127  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1270  note  671  points  out  that  Vin  IV  85,9,  concerning  pacittiya  rule  37 
on  abstaining  from  taking  food  during  the  period  from  noon  until  next  day’s  dawn,  does  not  mention 
such  a  successive  prohibition.  Nor  is  such  a  successive  prohibition  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  patayantika  rule  37  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  662c8,  rule  37  in  the 
Kasyaplya  Vinaya,  T  1460  at  T  XXIV  662cl6,  rule  36  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII 
359c2  (T  1425  at  T  XXII  359b21  does  report  a  successive  prohibition,  which,  however,  proceeds  from 
the  prohibition  of  begging  at  the  wrong  time  to  prohibiting  the  partaking  of  food  at  the  wrong  time), 
rule  38  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  54al9,  rule  37  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya, 
T  1442  at  T  XXIII  824cl3,  and  rule  37  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  95bl4.  The  fact 
that  such  a  successive  prohibition  is  not  mentioned  in  the  various  Vinayas  need  not  contradict  the  Latu- 
kikopama-sutta' s  presentation,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Vinaya  rule  could  have  taken  place  after 
two  successive  instructions  had  been  given  earlier  on  abstaining  from  afternoon  and  evening  meals. 
This  much  could  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  according  to  the  Theravada,  (Mula-)Sarvastivada,  and 
Sarvastivada  Vinaya  accounts  the  group  of  seventeen,  who  according  to  these  three  Vinayas  occasioned 
this  rule,  were  rebuked  by  other  monks  for  taking  food  at  the  “wrong  time”,  vikala/$ |±JPJ.  The  way  this 
rebuke  is  formulated  suggests  that  at  the  time  of  this  event  it  was  already  customary  for  monks  not  to 
take  food  during  time  periods  reckoned  to  be  the  “wrong  time”.  According  to  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada 
Vinaya  account,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  824c7,  the  group  of  seventeen  (which  Vin  IV  128,27  and  Vin  IV 
148,30  indicate  to  have  been  a  group  of  young  boys),  admitted  that  they  had  partaken  of  food  at  the 
wrong  time,  explaining  that  they  had  done  so  because  they  had  not  received  food  before  noon  and  there¬ 
fore  had  been  very  hungry,  so  that  when  someone  offered  them  food  after  noon  they  ate  it.  This  suggests 
that  the  group  of  seventeen  and  the  other  monks  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  appropriate 
to  partake  of  food  at  such  a  time,  but  the  group  of  seventeen  had  evidently  not  taken  this  regulation  seri¬ 
ously  enough.  Thus,  perhaps  at  first  there  was  simply  an  informal  injunction  to  stop  eating  at  certain 
times,  as  reported  in  the  Latukikopama-sutta,  and  when  some  monks  nevertheless  ate  at  what  by  then 
had  become  ‘the  wrong  time’,  a  formal  Vinaya  regulation  addressing  the  issue  was  promulgated;  cf. 
also  Voyce  1983:  311-312.  By  presenting  eating  at  the  wrong  time  as  a  pacittiya  or  patayantika  of¬ 
fence,  the  Vinaya  regulation  also  indicates  that  eating  at  the  wrong  time  should  be  considered  a  more 
serious  offence  than  other  aspects  of  conduct,  such  as  those  covered  in  the  sekhiya  or  saiksa  rules. 
Prasad  1972a:  122  notes  that  partaking  of  food  at  night  was  also  not  allowable  for  Jain  monastics. 

128  While  MA  192  at  T  I  741b9  does  not  identify  this  monk  and  refers  to  him  simply  as  “a  monk”,  —  bh  Ft. 
according  to  MN  66  at  MN  I  448,33  this  monk  was  Udayl  himself. 
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an  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  and  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  and  Mahlsasaka  Vinayas, 
which  indicate  that  the  woman  had  been  pregnant  and  lost  her  child  due  to  the  fright 
she  experienced.129 

According  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  version’s  presentation,  it  was  this  woman’s  mis¬ 
hap  that  motivated  the  Buddha  to  promulgate  the  regulation  about  taking  only  a  single 
meal  per  day.130  In  the  Dharmaguptaka  and  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinayas,  however,  the  pre¬ 
sent  event  caused  the  Buddha  to  promulgate  a  rule  on  abstaining  from  eating  at  the 
wrong  time,  a  regulation  that  could  be  observed  without  needing  to  take  only  a  single 
meal.131 

The  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  does  not  associate  the  story  of  the  frightened  woman  to  a 
ruling  on  partaking  of  food  only  once  or  only  at  the  right  time,  but  rather  presents  the 
same  event  as  the  reason  for  the  Buddha  to  lay  down  a  regulation  about  not  going  beg¬ 
ging  at  the  wrong  time.132  Although  the  present  accident  also  has  a  bearing  on  regula¬ 
tions  about  the  time  of  partaking  food,  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  seems  to  offer  the 
most  straightforward  reaction  to  this  particular  event,  since  it  was  the  nocturnal  alms 
round  that  had  caused  the  woman’s  fright. 

mn  1 449  According  to  the  Latukikopama-sutta,  the  frightened  woman  made  a  rather  cryptic 
remark,  exclaiming  that  the  mother  and  father  of  this  monk  have  died.133  As  it  stands  in 
the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  this  remark  is  not  easily  intelligible.  According  to  the 
commentary,  the  intended  meaning  is  that,  had  the  monk’s  parents  been  still  alive,  he 
would  not  need  to  go  in  search  for  food  during  the  night.134 

In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  reference  to  the  monk’s  parents  comes  as  part 
of  a  set  of  curses  spoken  by  the  frightened  woman,  in  which  she  expresses  her  anger  by 
wishing  that  the  life  of  this  monk  may  come  to  an  end,  that  his  mother  and  father  may 
pass  away,  and  that  his  whole  clan  may  meet  with  destruction.135  Thus,  from  the  per- 


129  EA  49.7  at  T  II  800cl4,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  662b20,  and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  54al  1 .  EA  49.7  at  T  II  800cl  1 

identifies  this  monk  as  Kaludayl,  iMtt/RTL  and  explains  that  it  was  his  dark  skin  colour  that  had  made 
the  woman  mistake  him  for  an  evil  spirit.  Another  occurrence  of  the  motif  of  a  monk  frightening  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  and  thereby  causing  an  abortion,  can  be  found  in  the  T  129  at  T  II  845a8 

(cf.  also  Levi  1916:  264  or  Strong  1979:  74). 

130  EA  49.7  at  T  II  801al2:  — preceded  by  explaining  that  the  practice  of  taking  only  a  single  meal 
had  been  undertaken  by  Buddhas  and  their  disciples  of  the  past  and  will  be  undertaken  by  Buddhas  and 
their  disciples  of  the  future,  being  a  form  of  practice  conducive  to  concentration  and  insight  into  the  four 
noble  truths.  According  to  EA  49.7  at  T  II  801a23,  the  Buddha  had  not  yet  pronounced  this  regulation, 
as  he  was  awaiting  a  suitable  occasion  to  do  so,  such  as  the  present  accident. 

131  T  1428  at  T  XXII  662c8  and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  54al9. 

132  T  1425  at  T  XXII  359b25. 

133  MN  66  at  MN  I  449,1:  bhikkhussa  atu  mari,  bhikkhussa  matu  mari  (B'-MN  II  112,20:  mart).  Trenckner 
1888/1993:  567  comments  that  “the  text  no  doubt  purports  to  make  the  woman  speak  a  sort  of  patois”. 
Nanamoli  1995/2005:  552  renders  this  passage  as  “a  bhikkhu  whose  ma’s  died  and  whose  pa’s  died”, 
with  Bodhi  in  ibid.  p.  1270  note  672  explaining  that  “the  utterance  is  in  what  appears  to  be  a  very  collo¬ 
quial  Pali”. 

134  Ps  III  165,6. 

135  MA  192  at  T  I  741bl6.  According  to  MN  66  at  MN  I  449,2  and  MA  192  at  T  I  741bl8,  the  woman  also 
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spective  of  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  the  reference  to  the  death  of  the  monk’s 
parents  was  part  of  a  curse  spoken  by  the  frightened  woman,  a  presentation  that  seems 
to  fit  the  context  well. 

The  Latukikopama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  examining 
the  case  of  those  who  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  Buddha’s  instructions.  While  the 
Majjhima-nikdya  version  turns  to  this  theme  in  a  somewhat  abrupt  manner,  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  discourse  offers  a  transition  to  the  same  topic.  According  to  its  account, 
the  Buddha  at  first  praised  Udayl  and  then  contrasted  him  with  foolish  monks  who  are 
unwilling  to  follow  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Buddha.136 

The  absence  of  such  a  transition  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  could  be  a  case  of 
textual  loss,  as  the  passage  on  those  who  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  Buddha’s  injunc¬ 
tions  begins  with  the  phrase  “in  the  same  way”.137  In  other  discourses,  this  phrase  has  the 
function  of  connecting  a  passage  to  something  said  earlier,  but  in  the  present  case  the 
same  phrase  hangs  somewhat  in  the  air,  as  it  does  not  really  refer  to  anything  said  ear¬ 
lier.  Thus,  an  earlier  version  of  the  Latukikopama-sutta  might  have  had  a  transition 
similar  to  what  is  still  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  a  transition  that  might 
then  have  been  lost  at  some  point  during  the  transmission  of  the  discourse. 

In  both  versions,  those  who  do  not  follow  the  Buddha’s  injunction  assume  his  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  concerned  with  a  mere  trifle.  Yet,  such  a  mere  trifle  can  in  turn  become  a 
strong  form  of  bondage,  which  the  Latukikopama-sutta  compares  to  a  quail  tethered  by 
a  rotting  creeper,  while  the  Madhyama-agama  version  compares  it  to  a  fly  caught  in  a 
drop  of  saliva  and  unable  to  extricate  itself.138 

The  two  versions  contrast  these  disobedient  disciples  with  those  who  follow  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  instruction  and  abandon  what  he  asks  them  to  abandon,  comparable  to  a  strong 
royal  elephant  that  is  able  to  break  even  strong  thongs.  A  minor  difference  between  the 
two  versions  is  that  whereas  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  those  willing  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Buddha’s  instruction  still  consider  the  matter  in  question  to  be  a  mere  trifle,139 
according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version  even  such  a  consideration  does  not  occur 
to  them.140 

The  Latukikopama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  with  another 
simile  that  illustrates  the  bondage  of  someone  unwilling  to  follow  the  Buddha’s  in¬ 
structions  with  the  example  of  a  poor  man  in  wretched  living  conditions.  Although  in¬ 
spired  to  go  forth  on  seeing  a  monk  seated  in  meditation,  this  poor  man  is  nevertheless 


suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  begging  monk  to  cut  up  his  own  belly  instead  of  searching  for 
alms  in  this  way. 

136  MA  192  at  T  I  741b24.  On  monks  unwilling  to  follow  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Buddha  cf. 
also  Dhirasekera  1970. 

137  MN  66  at  MN  I  449,10:  evam  eva.  This  forms  the  beginning  of  a  passage  of  the  discourse  spoken  by  the 
Buddha  and  is  preceded  by  a  section  spoken  by  Udayl. 

138  MN  66  at  MN  I  449,16  and  MA  192  at  T  I  741c2. 

139  MN  66  at  MN  I  450,1:  te  evam  ahamsu,  kim pan’  imassa  appamattakassa  oramattakassa pahatabbas- 
sal 

140  MA  192  at  T  I  741cl6:  “they  do  not  speak  like  this:  ‘this  is  a  trifling  matter’”,  ifctJftd'®-- 
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so  attached  to  his  meagre  belongings  that  he  is  unable  to  abandon  them.  The  two  ver¬ 
sions  illustrate  the  complementary  case  of  those  who  obey  the  Buddha’s  instruction  by 
depicting  a  rich  person  who,  similarly  inspired  to  go  forth  on  seeing  a  monk  seated  in 
meditation,  indeed  abandons  all  his  wealth  and  goes  forth. 
mn  i  453  The  Latukikopama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  taking  up 
four  cases  for  closer  examination: 

one  who  tolerates  thoughts  related  to  belongings  or  sensuality, 
one  who  dispels  them, 

one  in  whom  they  arise  due  to  temporary  absent-mindedness,  but  who  then 
quickly  abandons  them, 
one  who  is  liberated.141 

The  two  versions  agree  that  the  first  three  are  still  in  bondage,  whereas  the  fourth  is 
free  from  bondage. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  reports  that  the  Buddha  reckoned  them  in  this  way  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  the  “diversity  of  faculties”  in  each  case.142  According  to  the  Madhyama- 
agama  discourse,  however,  the  Buddha  reckoned  the  first  three  types  to  be  still  in  bond¬ 
age  because  any  fetter  is  unwholesome,143  whereas  the  fourth  type  can  be  reckoned  as 
free  from  bondage,  since  all  fetters  have  been  eradicated. 

The  Madhyama-agama  presentation  thereby  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
the  four  types  of  person  is  to  highlight  again  the  unwholesome  nature  of  any  fetter, 
whether  weak  or  strong.  That  is,  although  there  is  a  difference  between  the  three  per¬ 
sons  in  how  they  deal  with  the  arising  of  unwholesomeness  in  their  minds,  yet,  all  three 
are  still  in  bondage  to  the  fetters.  This  indication  ties  in  with  the  theme  of  weak  and 
strong  fetters,  a  theme  of  central  relevance  throughout  the  two  versions. 
mn  i  454  The  Latukikopama-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  contrasting  ignoble  types  of 
pleasure  with  recommendable  types  of  pleasure.  The  ignoble  pleasures  that  should  bet¬ 
ter  be  avoided  are  sensual  pleasures,  while  the  type  of  pleasures  that  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  are  the  pleasures  of  jhcma.  Both  versions  take  up  the  mental  factor(s)  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  jhdna  that  need(s)  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  next  jhcma ,  until  with 
the  fourth  jhdna  imperturbability  has  been  reached.144 


141  MN  66  at  MN  I  453,5  and  MA  192  at  T  I  742c22.  Both  compare  the  third  case  to  the  evaporation  of  a 
few  drops  of  water  that  fall  on  red-hot  metal. 

142  MN  66  at  MN  I  453,12:  indriyavemattata.  A  reference  to  such  “diversity  of  faculties”  recurs  in  MN  64 

at  MN  I  437,10  as  the  reason  for  distinguishing  between  liberation  of  the  mind  and  liberation  by  wis¬ 
dom.  Two  other  occurrences  are  SN  48:13  at  SN  V  200,29  and  SN  48:16  at  SN  V  201,29,  according  to 
which  due  to  “diversity  of  faculties”,  indriyavemattata,  there  will  be  “diversity  of  fruits”,  phalavemat- 
tata.  Their  parallel  SA  653  at  T  II  183bl2,  however,  speaks  in  the  same  context  of  “perfection  of  facul¬ 
ties”,  tfUSSilS,  leading  to  “perfection  of  fruits”,  which  suggests  that  its  original  may  have 

read  pdramitd,  instead  of  vemattata  or  vaimatrata.  The  “diversity  of  faculties”,  indriyavemattata,  recurs 
again  in  Pet  30,24  to  distinguish  different  types  of  stream-entrant,  and  in  Vism  710,4  to  distinguish  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  non-returner. 

143  MA  192  at  T  I  742c25:  “all  fetters  are  unwholesome”,  fg &pT'H- 

144  MN  66  at  MN  I  455,3  and  MA  192  at  T  I  743bl3.  A  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094) 
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Highlighting  the  need  to  go  beyond  even  the  subtlest  fetter,  the  two  versions  clarify 
that  each  of  the  four  jhanas  needs  to  be  abandoned  and  transcended.  This  process  of 
transcendence  takes  place  by  attaining  the  next  jhcina  in  the  series,  followed  by  each  of 
the  four  immaterial  attainments.  The  Latukikopama-sutta  stands  alone  in  culminating 
this  description  of  successive  stages  of  transcendence  with  the  attainment  of  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  perceptions  and  feelings.145 


MN  67  Catuma-sutta 

The  Catuma-sutta,  the  “discourse  at  Catuma”,  relates  how  the  Buddha  took  a  noisy 
group  of  monks  to  task.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  and  an¬ 
other  parallel  in  an  individual  translation. 146  The  later  part  of  the  Catuma-sutta,  which 
examines  four  types  of  danger  to  the  monastic  life,  recurs  as  a  discourse  on  its  own  in 
the  Anguttara-nikaya ,147 

The  Catuma-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  report  that  a  large  group  of  monks,  led  by 
Sariputta  and  Mahamoggallana,  had  come  to  visit  the  Buddha.  On  arrival,  these  monks 
created  a  lot  of  noise.  According  to  the  Pali  version,  the  Buddha  asked  Ananda  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  monks  to  his  presence  and,  when  they  had  come,  told  them  that  they  should 
leave. 148  The  two  Chinese  discourses  report  that  the  Buddha  did  not  even  call  the 
monks  to  his  presence,  but  simply  told  Ananda  that  these  monks  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stay.149 

The  three  versions  agree  that  a  group  of  Sakyans  and  Brahma  intervened  on  behalf  of 
the  monks.  According  to  the  Catuma-sutta,  the  Sakyans  delivered  two  similes  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  Buddha  with  the  monks,  after  which  Brahma  Sahampati  delivered  the 
same  two  similes.150  These  two  similes  use  the  image  of  a  seed  in  need  of  water  and  of 
a  calf  longing  for  its  mother  to  illustrate  the  need  these  newly  ordained  monks  had  of 


mngon  pa,  ju  199b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  227b4  parallels  the  present  examination  of  the  four  jhanas\  cf.  also 
Abhidh-k  3:101  in  Pradhan  1967:  190,23,  paralleling  MN  66  at  MN  I  455,3,  with  its  Chinese  counter¬ 
parts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  67a7  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  224c20.  Another  quote  relevant  to  the  present 
context  occurs  in  Abhidh-k  4:46  in  Pradhan  1967:  227,15,  paralleling  MN  66  at  MN  I  454,28,  with  its 
Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  81a8  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  237a26;  cf.  also  the  *Maha- 
prajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  234a27,  translated  in  Lamotte  1970a:  1488. 

145  MN  66  at  MN  I  456,5. 

146  The  parallels  are  EA  45.2  at  T  II  770c-771c  and  T  137  at  T  II  860a-861a,  which  appear  to  agree  with 

MN  67  on  the  location.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  137  was  translated 
by  Kang  Mengxiang  (Jjfil|«),  although  Nattier  2008:  103  does  not  include  T  137  among  the  transla¬ 
tions  that  can  safely  be  attributed  to  him.  T  137  has  the  title  “discourse  on  Sariputta  and  Moggallana 
dwelling  at  Catuma”,  §  SlMi ZSfijIM-  A  reference  to  the  present  discourse  can  be  found  in 

the  *Mahapmjnapdramita-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  242cl,  translated  in  Lamotte  1970a: 
1575. 

147  AN  4:122  at  AN  II  123,13. 

148  MN  67  at  MN  I  457,10. 

149  EA  45.2  at  T  II  770c23  and  T  1 37  at  T  II  860b3. 

150  MN  67  at  MN  I  457,34  and  MN  I  458,25. 


MN  1 455 


MN  1 456 


MN  1 457 
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being  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha.  The  same  two  similes  recur  in  the  Ekottarika- 
agama  version,  with  the  difference  that  according  to  its  report  the  Sakyans  came  out 
only  with  the  simile  of  the  seed  in  need  of  water,  while  the  simile  of  the  calf  longing 
for  its  mother  was  spoken  only  by  Brahma  (see  table  7.5). 151  Since  in  the  Catuma-sutta 
the  Sakyans  had  already  delivered  both  similes,  in  this  version  Brahma’s  intervention 
just  involves  repeating  what  had  already  been  said. 

Table  7.5:  Similes  in  MN  67  and  EA  45.2 


MN  67 

EA  45.2 

Sakyans:  seedlings  need  water  (1) 
Sakyans:  calf  needs  mother  (2) 
Brahma:  seedlings  need  water  (3) 
Brahma:  calf  needs  mother  (4) 

Sakyans:  seedlings  need  water  (— »  1) 
Brahma:  calf  needs  mother  (— »  4) 

(A  2-3) 

According  to  another  Pali  discourse,  found  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya,  Brahma  Saham- 
pati  had  delivered  both  of  these  two  similes  on  what  appears  to  be  another  occasion 
when  the  Buddha  had  dismissed  a  group  of  monks.152  In  this  Samyutta-nikaya  discourse, 
the  two  similes  had  already  occurred  to  the  Buddha  on  his  own  while  he  was  reflecting 
in  solitude,  before  Brahma  came  and  spoke  them.153  Hence  in  this  case,  similar  to  the 
presentation  in  the  Catuma-sutta ,  Brahma  Sahampati’s  function  is  merely  to  repeat  the 
two  similes.  A  parallel  to  this  Samyutta-nikaya  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  record  that  either  the  Buddha  or  Brahma  thought  of  or  spoke  any  of  these 
two  similes.154 

The  Catuma-sutta  continues  by  reporting  that  Mahamoggallana  informed  the  com¬ 
pany  of  monks  that  the  Sakyans  and  Brahma  Sahampati  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  Buddha  to  let  the  monks  come  back.155  The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  Maha¬ 
moggallana  had  witnessed  Brahma  Sahampati’s  intervention  with  his  divine  eye  and 


151  EA  45.2  at  T  II  771a8+17.  T  137  at  T  II  860b28  only  reports  a  simile  delivered  by  the  Sakyans,  which 
describes  a  strong  water  flow  that  is  not  obstructed  or  checked. 

152  SN  22:80  at  SN  III  92,7+12.  SN  22:80  differs  from  MN  67  not  only  in  regard  to  the  location,  but  also 
does  not  mention  Sariputta  and  Mahamoggallana.  It,  moreover,  proceeds  quite  differently  after  Brah¬ 
ma’s  intervention,  giving  the  impression  that  SN  22:80  and  MN  67  record  different  events.  Yet  another 
occasion  when  the  Buddha  dismissed  noisy  monks  from  his  presence  is  recorded  in  Ud  3:3  at  Ud  25,1 1. 
In  this  case,  the  dismissal  spurred  the  monks  to  make  an  effort  and  practise  seriously  in  seclusion,  with 
the  result  that  they  all  attained  the  three  higher  knowledges. 

153  Since  according  to  SN  22:80  these  two  similes  occurred  to  the  Buddha  while  being  in  seclusion,  from 
the  perspective  of  this  discourse  he  might  have  been  remembering  them  from  the  time  when  he  first 
came  across  them  in  relation  to  the  events  depicted  in  MN  67.  In  this  case,  the  events  described  in  MN 
67  would  precede  the  episode  described  in  SN  22:80.  According  to  an  explanation  given  in  Mil  210,7, 
however,  these  two  similes  were  not  new  to  the  Buddha  even  when  they  were  delivered  for  the  first 
time,  since  due  to  his  omniscience  he  knew  them  already. 

154  SA  272  at  T  II  71c22. 

155  MN  67  at  MN  I  459,5. 
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through  his  telepathic  knowledge  had  come  to  know  that  the  intervention  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful.156  The  individual  translation  similarly  indicates  that  Mahamoggallana  had  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  turn  of  events  through  his  divine  eye.157  According  to  the  Ekottari¬ 
ka-agama  report,  however,  the  Buddha  just  looked  at  Ananda,  who  understood  what 
this  meant  and  straightaway  went  to  inform  Sariputta  that  the  monks  were  allowed  to 
return.158 

The  Catuma-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  record  that  once  Sariputta  and  Mahamog¬ 
gallana  had  returned,  the  Buddha  asked  them  to  relate  what  they  had  thought  when  he 
dismissed  the  monks.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  accounts, 
while  Sariputta  wanted  to  follow  the  Buddha’s  example  and  remain  inactive,  Maha¬ 
moggallana  had  been  conscious  of  the  need  to  look  after  the  other  monks.  The  Catuma- 
sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-agama  parallel  agree  that  the  Buddha  censured  Sariputta  and 
praised  Mahamoggallana.159 

The  Catuma-sutta  continues  with  an  exposition  on  four  types  of  danger  to  be  ex-  MNI460 
pected  for  a  monk  gone  forth,  an  exposition  that  recurs  in  similar  terms  as  a  discourse 
in  the  Anguttara-nikaya.160  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  instead  continues  by  con¬ 
trasting  nine  qualities  conducive  to  decline  with  nine  qualities  that  will  lead  to  growth,161 
followed  by  a  set  of  stanzas  on  the  need  to  overcome  birth,  old  age,  and  death  through 
right  conduct  and  diligence. 

While  the  Catuma-sutta  simply  concludes  with  the  delight  of  the  listening  monks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Ekottarika-agama  discourse,  with  the  delivery  of  this 

156  Ps  III  175,21. 

157  T  137  at  T  II  860c8. 

158  EA  45.2  at  T  II  771a20.  A  similar  situation  is  described  in  MN  85  at  MN  II  92,32,  where  the  Buddha 
also  just  looks  at  Ananda  and  the  latter  understands  and  immediately  takes  action. 

159  MN  67  at  MN  I  459,19:  “wait,  Sariputta,  wait,  Sariputta,  you  should  not  let  such  a  state  of  mind  arise 

again”,  dgamehi  tvam,  sariputta,  dgamehi  tvam,  sariputta,  na  kho  te,  sariputta,  puna  pi  evarupam  cit- 
tam  uppadetabban  ti  (the  later  part  of  this  sentence  is  completely  absent  from  the  Burmese  edition  at 
Be-M  II  122,19,  which  only  reads  dgamehi  tvam,  sariputta,  dgamehi  tvam,  sariputta,  ditthadhamma- 
sukhavihdran  ti,  Ce-M  II  210,10  combines  these  two  versions,  reading:  dgamehi  tvam,  sariputta,  dga¬ 
mehi  tvam,  sariputta,  ditthadhammasukliaviharan  ti,  na  kho  te,  sariputta,  puna  pi  evarupam  cittam 
uppadetabban  ti).  EA  45.2  at  T  II  771b6:  “don't  arouse  such  thoughts”,  The  individual 

translation  seems  to  reverse  the  role  of  the  two  monks,  since  according  to  T  137  at  T  II  860c20+28  the 
Buddha  praised  Sariputta  and  advised  Mahamoggallana  against  the  type  of  thoughts  he  had  been  enter¬ 
taining  on  this  occasion. 

160  A  minor  difference  between  the  two  Pali  versions  is  that  when  describing  a  monk  who  goes  out  beg¬ 
ging,  according  to  MN  67  at  MN  I  461,25  and  MN  I  462,7  this  monk  does  not  guard  his  body  and  his 
speech,  whereas  according  to  AN  4:122  at  AN  II  125,14  and  AN  II  126,1  he  also  does  not  guard  his 
mind,  arakkhitena  cittena.  Since  the  problem  taken  up  in  both  versions  is  that  the  monk’s  mind  was 
overwhelmed  by  sensual  desire,  the  presentation  in  AN  4:122  seems  to  fit  the  present  context  particu¬ 
larly  well. 

161  EA  45.2  at  T  II  771bl9.  The  nine  things  leading  to  growth  are  frequenting  good  friends,  practising 
proper  conduct,  enjoying  seclusion,  being  free  from  illness,  having  few  possessions,  being  without  at¬ 
tachment  in  regard  to  requisites,  being  energetic,  understanding  the  meaning  of  what  one  hears,  and  be¬ 
ing  keen  on  listening  to  the  Dharma. 
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discourse  over  sixty  monks  became  arahants.162  The  individual  translation  also  records 
that  sixty  monks  became  arahants,  adding  that  numberless  monks  attained  stream-entry 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  as  well.  The  individual  translation  differs  from  the 
Ekottarika-agama  version  in  as  much  as,  according  to  its  account,  all  that  was  required 
for  leading  the  monks  to  realization  was  a  single  stanza  spoken  by  the  Buddha.163 


MN  68  Nalakapana-sutta 

The  Nalakapana-sutta,  the  “discourse  at  Nalakapana”,  takes  up  the  following  three 
topics: 

the  importance  of  delighting  in  the  holy  life, 

the  reasons  why  the  Buddha  still  engages  in  restraint, 

the  inspiration  that  arises  from  hearing  about  the  attainments  reached  by  others. 

This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.164 

The  Nalakapcina-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  by  relating  that  the 
Buddha  inquired  whether  Anuruddha  and  other  monk  disciples,  who  apparently  had  re¬ 
cently  gone  forth,  were  delighting  in  the  holy  life.165  Both  versions  clarify  that  Anurud¬ 
dha  and  his  companions  delighted  in  the  holy  life  and  that  they  had  not  gone  forth  due 
to  outer  constraints,  but  in  order  to  win  liberation  from  dukkha.m 


162  EA  45.2  at  T  II  771cl5. 

163  y  ^37  at  T  II  861a2:  “use  faith  to  cross  the  flood,  with  diligence  as  boat,  the  noble  truth  relieves  [one] 
from  the  misery  of  dukkha ,  wisdom  is  the  ultimate  crossing  over”,  fi,fa 

jZfM,  This  stanza  reminds  of  a  stanza  found  in  the  Alavaka-sutta,  SN  10:12  at  SN  I  214,26 

(=  Sn  1:10  at  Sn  184),  according  to  which  “by  faith  one  crosses  the  flood,  by  diligence  the  sea,  through 
energy  one  overcomes  dukkha ,  through  wisdom  one  is  purified”,  saddhaya  tarati  ogham,  appamadena 
annavam,  viriyena  dukkham  acceti,  pahhaya  parisujjhati  (SN2  246  at  SN2 1 462,1 1 :  tarati,  Be-SN  1 217,2: 
vTriyena,  Ce-SN  I  382,9:  dukkham). 

164  The  parallel  is  MA  77  at  T  I  544b-546c  and  has  the  title  “discourse  on  three  clansmen  at  Saketa”, 

While  MN  68  takes  place  at  Nalakapana  (for  a  tale  related  to  this  location  cf.  Ja  20  at 
Ja  I  170-172),  MA  77  takes  place  at  yffEA,  which  Anesaki  1908:  47,  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  340,  and 
the  Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  641  note  5  identify  with  Saketa.  Notably,  MA  9  at  T  I  431a5  ren¬ 
ders  the  same  Saketa  with  the  slightly  different  (llfff  rp  (Akanuma  1930/1994:  558  lists  'Af’ff  rp  and 
JgjTj?  as  alternative  renderings  of  Saketa).  Such  variations  are  not  unusual  in  the  case  of  less  known 
proper  names,  cf.  also  Meisig  1990:  84. 

165  The  Pali  editions  show  some  variations  in  their  respective  listings  of  the  monks  that  were  present  to¬ 
gether  with  Anuruddha  during  the  delivery  of  this  discourse.  Ee-MN  I  462,26  lists  Anuruddha,  Nandiya, 
Kimbila,  Bhagu,  Kundadhana,  Revata,  and  Ananda;  Be-MN  II  125,22  lists  Anuruddha,  Bhaddiya,  Kimi- 
la,  Bhagu,  Kondanna,  Revata,  and  Ananda;  Ce-MN  II  216,4  lists  Anuruddha,  Bhaddiya,  Kimbila,  Bhagu, 
Kundadhana,  Revata,  and  Ananda;  and  Se-MN  II  203,5  lists  Anuruddha,  Bhaddiya,  Kimbila,  Bhagu,  Kon¬ 
danna,  Revata,  and  Ananda.  Vin  II  182,25  reports  that  Bhaddiya,  Bhagu.  Kim(b)ila,  and  Ananda  went 
forth  at  the  same  time  as  Anuruddha,  which  would  fit  their  inclusion  in  the  present  context.  According 
to  MA  77  at  T  I  544b24,  however,  Anuruddha  was  only  in  the  company  of  Nandiya  and  Kimbila,  the 
two  monks  who  in  other  discourses  also  stay  with  him,  cf.,e.g.,MN31  atMNI205,17,  MN  128  at  MN  III 
155,14,  MA  72  at  T  I  536al9,  MA  185  at  T  I  729c4,  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629al5. 

166  MA  77  at  T  I  544cll  differs  from  MN  68  at  MN  I  463,16  in  that  according  to  its  report  the  Buddha 
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According  to  the  Nalakapdna-sutta,  the  Buddha  explained  to  Anuruddha  and  his  com¬ 
panions  that,  after  going  forth,  they  should  develop  non-sensual  pleasure  (by  attaining 
jhana ),  in  order  to  be  no  longer  overpowered  by  unwholesome  states  of  mind.  The  Madh¬ 
yama-dgama  version  introduces  the  same  topic  as  an  exposition  on  the  causes  for  ob¬ 
taining  innumerable  wholesome  qualities,167  adding  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  presenta¬ 
tion  that  the  experience  of  non-sensual  pleasure  will  also  enable  them  to  patiently  bear 
hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  insect  bites,  evil  words,  and  bodily  pains. 

The  Nalakapdna-sutta  continues  by  reporting  that  the  Buddha  asked  Anuruddha  and 
his  companions  if  they  thought  that  the  Buddha  practised  restraint  because  he  had  not 
yet  eradicated  the  influxes,  which  Anuruddha  denied.168  According  to  the  Madhyama- 
cigama  account,  the  Buddha  asked  Anuruddha  what  he  thought  to  be  the  reason  why 
the  Buddha  engaged  in  restraint,  in  reply  to  which  Anuruddha  asked  the  Buddha  to 
elaborate.  The  Buddha  then  explained  that  although  he  had  completely  eradicated  the 
influxes,  he  nevertheless  undertook  such  practices  because  of  the  existence  of  the  body, 
of  the  six  sense-spheres,  and  of  the  life  faculty.169 

In  regard  to  this  difference  between  the  Nalakapdna-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  the  Buddha  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  strikes  an  unexpected  note.  It 
is  not  clear  why  the  newly  ordained  Anuruddha  and  his  companions  should  be  having 
any  doubt  about  the  Buddha’s  awakening.  Thus,  for  the  Buddha  to  ask  if  they  had  such 
thoughts  comes  unexpected.  In  contrast,  the  Madhyama-dgama  version’s  presentation 
reads  more  natural,  as  it  simply  explains  why  even  those  who  have  reached  the  goal 
still  practise  restraint,  without  insinuating  that  Anuruddha  and  his  companions  could 
have  been  in  doubt  about  the  Buddha’s  successful  destruction  of  the  influxes. 

Another  puzzling  aspect  of  the  present  passage  occurs  in  regard  to  the  Buddha’s 
practice  of  restraint.  The  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-dgama  versions  agree  that 
he  undertook  the  practice  of  “removing”.170  According  to  the  explanation  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Sabbdsava-sutta  and  its  parallel,  “removing”  refers  to  removing  arisen 
thoughts  of  sensual  desire,  ill  will,  and  cruelty.171  Since  being  a  Buddha  implies  that 


specified  that  Anuruddha  and  his  companions  had  gone  forth  against  the  wish  of  their  weeping  parents. 
A  similar  specification  in  relation  to  the  Buddha’s  going  forth  occurs  in  several  other  discourses,  cf., 
e.g.,  MN  26  at  MN  I  163,29  and  its  parallel  MA  204  at  T  I  776b3,  although  the  Pali  discourses  appear 
to  use  this  description  only  in  relation  to  the  Buddha,  not  in  relation  to  other  monks. 

167  MA  77  at  T  I  544c20: 

168  MN  68  at  MN  I  464,11. 

169  MA  77  at  T  I  545a20:  HAlSfisf,  HWonS)!-  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  MN  121  at  MN 

III  108,27  in  relation  to  the  type  of  inevitable  disturbance  that  will  still  be  present  after  all  mental  dis¬ 
turbances  have  been  overcome  by  destroying  the  influxes. 

170  According  to  MN  68  at  MN  I  464,14,  the  Buddha  undertook  the  practices  of  “using”,  patisevana ,  “en¬ 
during”,  adliivdsana,  “avoiding”,  parivajjana ,  and  “removing”,  vinodana ;  according  to  MA  77  at  T  I 
545al  1  he  undertook  the  practices  of  “removing”,  |5£,  “using”,  T],  “enduring”,  f|f,  “stopping”,  ih,  and 
“throwing  up”  or  “vomiting”,  ftf. 

171  MN  2  at  MN  I  11,10  and  MA  10  at  T  I  432c  13.  This  explanation  recurs  in  the  SangTtiparyaya’ s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  SangTti-sutra ,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  394c28. 


MN  1 464 
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one  has  overcome  all  unwholesome  states  of  mind,  the  Buddha  should  not  experience 
such  thoughts  in  the  first  place,  so  that  a  need  to  remove  them  should  not  arise  at  all. 
Thus,  when  considered  from  the  perspective  of  the  Sabbasava-sutta,  for  the  fully 
awakened  Buddha  to  be  engaging  in  “removing”  fails  to  make  sense,  as  he  should  not 
have  any  thought  that  need  to  be  removed.  Perhaps  at  an  early  stage  during  their  trans¬ 
mission,  both  versions  were  influenced  by  occurrences  of  listings  found  elsewhere  in 
the  discourses  that  cover  the  same  set  of  four,  whereby  a  reference  to  “removing”  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  present  passage  as  well,  even  though  this  does  not  fit  the  context. 172 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  continues  by  explaining  that  the  Buddha’s  reason  for 
living  in  seclusion  was  not  to  attain  what  he  had  not  attained.  Rather,  he  lived  in  seclu¬ 
sion  because  it  was  a  pleasant  abiding  for  himself  and  out  of  concern  for  others.  The 
Nalakapana-sutta  does  not  broach  the  topic  of  the  Buddha’s  delight  in  solitude  and  re¬ 
treat,  although  the  same  reasoning  for  the  Buddha’s  secluded  life  style  recurs  in  other 
Pali  discourses  in  a  similar  formulation.173 

When  compared  to  these  Pali  passages,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  can  be  seen 
to  offer  an  additional  explanation  on  the  second  of  the  two  reasons  for  the  Buddha’s 
secluded  life  style,  his  concern  for  others.  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account, 
the  Buddha’s  undertook  a  secluded  life  style  in  order  to  set  an  example  for  others  to 
emulate.174 

The  two  versions  explain  that  the  Buddha  did  not  declare  the  type  of  rebirth  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  disciple  out  of  any  mean  motivation,  but  rather  to  inspire  other  disciples.175  The 
Nalakapana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  describe  in  similar  terms  how  a 
monk  will  be  inspired  when  he  hears  that  another  monk,  who  has  passed  away,  had  at¬ 
tained  any  of  the  four  levels  of  awakening. 

Both  versions  apply  the  same  treatment  to  the  case  of  a  nun  who  hears  about  the  at¬ 
tainments  of  another  nun,  and  to  the  cases  of  male  or  female  lay  disciples  who  hear  about 


172  The  set  of  four  practices  found  in  MN  68  and  MA  77  recurs  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  224,20  and  at  DN  III 
270,2  (=  DN  34  at  DN  III  291,5),  cf.  also  the  reconstructed  Sanskrit  counterpart  in  Stache-Rosen  1968: 
102,  other  occurrences  are  AN  9:2  at  AN  IV  354,6  and  AN  10:20  at  AN  V  30,27. 

173  MN  4  at  MN  I  23,32  and  AN  2:3  at  AN  I  60,30. 

174  MA  77  at  T  I  545b9:  “out  of  compassion  for  later  generations,  so  that  later  generations  may  follow  [the 
example]  of  the  Tathagata  and  [similarly]  stay  in  secluded  places”,  SMIBfljTiAiST  SiTffJc  A  A5&$ D 

Aft*-**- 

175  Mabbett  2001:  127-128  comments  that  in  the  present  instance  the  Buddha  seems  to  be  “on  the  defen¬ 

sive;  after  declaring  the  rebirth  states  of  deceased  disciples,  he  had  to  explain  that  this  was  done  not  for 
the  sake  of  his  reputation  ...  no  doubt  criticism  of  such  practices  had  been  received”.  A  minor  but  note¬ 
worthy  difference  in  this  passage  is  that  MN  68  at  MN  I  465,8  depicts  the  inspiration  that  a  son  of  a 
good  family,  kulaputta ,  will  obtain  on  hearing  such  reports,  whereas  its  parallel  MA  77  at  T  I  545b23 
describes  the  same  for  sons  and  daughters  of  good  families,  AAA-  This  appears  to  be  a  re¬ 

curring  difference  between  the  two  collections,  as  MA  27  at  T  I  458a28  uses  the  same  expression  in 
regard  to  the  practice  of  the  four  brahmaviharas,  where  its  parallel  MN  97  at  MN  II  195,3  instead 
speaks  of  “a  monk”,  and  MA  180  at  T  I  722a22  speaks  of  sons  and  daughters  of  good  families  in  the 
context  of  giving  a  gift,  while  its  parallel  MN  142  at  MN  III  255,29  does  not  specify  the  nature  of  the 
person  who  gives  a  gift;  cf.  also  Skilling  2000a:  66-67. 
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other  male  or  female  lay  disciples  that  have  attained  any  of  the  three  lower  stages  of 
awakening. 176 


MN  69  Gulissani-sutta 

The  Gulissani-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Gulissani”,  records  an  instruction  by  Sariputta 
on  proper  behaviour  for  a  forest  monk  who  visits  a  monastic  community.  This  discourse 
has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama ,177 

The  Gulissani-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  relate  that  the  forest  dweller  MNI469 
Gulissani,  a  monk  of  lax  behaviour,  had  come  to  visit  the  monastic  community.178  The 


176  MN  68  at  MN  I  467,7+32  and  MA  77  at  T  I  546b6  and  T  I  546c2  agree  on  mentioning  only  the  three 
lower  levels  of  awakening  in  relation  to  male  and  female  lay  followers.  This  presentation  does  not  im¬ 
ply,  as  assumed  by  Hwang  2006:  34,  that  “the  state  of  non-return  is  the  maximum  achievement  for  lay 
people,  and  only  monks  or  nuns  can  achieve  sainthood”;  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Dutt  1957:  145  and  Lamotte  1952: 
388  or  id.  1959:  42.  As  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1273  note  691  explains,  “though  early  Buddhism 
recognises  the  possibility  of  lay  persons  attaining  arahantship,  in  all  such  cases  attested  to  in  the  Ni- 
kayas,  they  do  so  either  when  on  the  verge  of  death  or  just  before  requesting  admission  into  the  San- 
gha”.  A  case  in  point  would  be  Yasa,  who  according  to  Vin  I  17,3  became  an  arahant  while  still  a  lay¬ 
man,  and  thereon  requested  ordination.  The  same  is  also  reported  in  several  biographies  of  the  Buddha, 
T  189  at  T  III  645bll,  T  190  at  T  III  818cl5,  and  T  191  at  T  III  955al6.  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T 
1421  at  T  XXII  105b28,  and  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  129b8,  whereas  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya.  T  1428  at  T  XXII  789c6,  he  went  forth  after  having  attained 
stream-entry,  and  as  a  monk  then  became  an  arahant,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  790al.  That  is,  although  a  lay¬ 
man  or  a  laywoman  can  attain  full  awakening,  once  that  has  happened  they  will  no  longer  live  a  house¬ 
hold  life  but  will  go  forth,  since  to  live  the  life  of  a  monk  or  a  nun  is  a  natural  expression  of  their  attain¬ 
ment.  The  assumption  by  Bluck  2002:  10,  Harvey  1990:  218,  Samuels  1999:  238,  Schumann  1982/1999: 
217,  and  Somaratne  2009:  153  that  AN  6.119-120  at  AN  III  450-451  proves  the  existence  oflay  arahants 
does  not  seem  to  be  correct,  as  these  discourses  only  indicate  that  several  householders  had  reached 
some  level  of  awakening,  not  necessarily  the  highest,  in  fact  AN  6.44  at  AN  III  348,3+5  reports  that  the 
two  householders  Purana  and  Isidatta  mentioned  in  the  listing  in  AN  6.120  at  AN  III  451,13  passed 
away  as  once-returners.  Anathapindika  is  also  mentioned  in  AN  6.120  at  AN  III  451,8,  yet  he  could  not 
have  been  an  arahant,  since  his  rebirth  in  a  heavenly  realm  is  reported  in  MN  143  at  MN  III  262,1,  SA 
593  at  T  II  158b25,  SA2  187  at  T  II  441cl2,  and  EA  51.8  at  T  II  820al6;  cf.  also  below  p.  824. 

177  The  parallel  is  MA  26  at  T  I  454c-456a.  MA  26  agrees  with  MN  69  on  taking  the  name  of  the  monk  in 

relation  to  whom  the  discourse  was  spoken  as  its  title,  and  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the 

Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  by  Rajagaha.  The  Pali  editions  show  some  variations  in  regard  to  the  name 
of  this  monk.  While  E'-MN  I  469,3  and  Ce-MN  II  228,3  introduce  him  as  Gulissani,  Be-MN  II  133,5 
gives  his  name  as  Goliyani,  and  Se-MN  II  214,3  as  Golissani.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  173-175  offers  a 
comparison  of  the  aspects  of  conduct  listed  in  MN  69  and  in  MA  26;  cf.  also  Watanabe  1983/1996:  25. 
De  Jong  1988:  12  notes  that  the  present  discourse  is  referred  to  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T 
XXIII  301a27,  as:  which  he  reconstructs  as  Gonisadasutra.  A  presentation  that  in  some 

respects  has  affinities  with  sections  of  the  Gulissani-sutta,  although  being  much  shorter  and  without  a 
comparable  narrative  framework  (the  discourse  is  in  fact  spoken  by  the  Buddha),  can  be  found  in  EA 
20.8  at  T  II  600bl8.  For  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  184. 

178  The  \%dfc  Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  189  note  1  draws  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  MA  26  uses 
throughout  the  expression  “no  thing”,  ffjEjh  to  render  “forest  dweller”,  arahhaka  or  aranyaka,  yet  the 
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Madhyama-agama  version  notes  that  Gulissani  was  arrogant  and  restless,  with  a  mind 
like  a  monkey.179 

Sariputta  was  seated  with  a  group  of  monks  and,  on  seeing  from  afar  that  Gulissani 
was  approaching  them,  he  took  up  the  opportunity  to  address  the  monks  on  how  a  visit¬ 
ing  forest  dweller  should  behave  in  order  to  avoid  censure. 

The  theme  of  the  proper  conduct  to  be  adopted  by  a  visiting  monk  is  presented  in  the 
two  versions  with  several  differences  (see  table  7.6).  The  Gulissani- sutta  and  its  Madh- 
yama-dgama  parallel  agree,  however,  on  the  following  requirements  that  a  visiting  monk 
should  fulfil: 

be  respectful, 

behave  appropriately  in  regard  to  seats,180 

not  enter  the  village  too  early  or  return  too  late, 

not  be  arrogant  or  agitated,181 

not  engage  in  loose  talk,182 

keep  the  senses  restrained, 

know  moderation  with  food, 

be  energetic, 

be  mindful, 

apply  himself  to  the  higher  doctrine  and  discipline,183 


preceding  discourse  MA  25  at  T  I  454al9  employs  HStT?  to  render  “forest  dweller”.  This  could  be  the 
only  occurrence  of  jSflliglf  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  whereas  recurs  frequently  in  Madhyama- 
agama  discourses  to  refer  to  a  forest  dwelling  (occurrences  in  the  whole  collection  are  too  numerous  to 
be  listed,  a  few  examples  are  MA  18  at  T  I  442al,  MA  19  at  T  I  444b27,  MA  33  at  T  I  473c24,  MA  63 
at  T  I  500al4).  HUTr  occurs,  however,  in  several  Ekottarika-dgama  discourses,  a  collection  translated 
by  Zhu  Fonian  (^$ThO,  cf.  EA  12.5  at  T  II  569cl4,  EA  12.6  at  T  II  570a25,  EA  13.1  at  T  II  571b2,  EA 
25.6  at  T  II  633bl6,  EA  37.3  at  T  II  711aS,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  721al,  EA  39.10  at  T  II  734a9,  and  EA  49.2 
at  T  II  795a26.  The  different  ways  of  rendering  the  “forest  dweller”,  arannaka  or  aranyaka,  found  in 
the  Madhyama-agama  collection,  are  noteworthy  in  so  far  as  they  might  support  the  suggestion  by  Lit 
1963:  242  that  the  extant  translation  may  have  incorporated  terms  from  the  earlier  translation  of  the 
Madhyama-agama  by  Zhu  Fonian  in  addition  to  the  translation  vocabulary  employed  by 

Gautama  Sanghadeva  (cf.  also  below  p.  617  note  158  and  p.  785  note  143).  Alternatively,  the  present 
could  just  be  an  instance  of  a  general  pattern,  in  fact  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  different  renderings 
of  aranya  are  also  used  side  by  side,  cf.  Heirman  2003:  10-11. 

179  MA  26  at  T  I  454c28. 

180  MN  69  at  MN  I  469,18  indicates  that  an  aspect  of  proper  behaviour  in  regard  to  seats  is  to  not  “keep 
off’  young  monks  from  their  seats,  nave  ca  bhikkhu  na  dsanena  patibdhissami  ti.  MA  26  at  T  I  455c8 
instead  speaks  of  not  “scolding”  them,  ghf,  which  could  be  due  to  mistaking  patibdhati  or  pratibadhate, 
“to  keep  off’,  for  patibhdsati  or  pratibhasate,  “to  retaliate”. 

181  MN  69  at  MN  I  470,9:  anuddhatena  bhavitabbam  acapalena,  MA  26  at  T  I  455all  recommends  to  “not 

be  agitated”,  and  at  T  I  445a24  to  “not  be  arrogant”,  jfl'jft 

182  While  MN  69  at  MN  I  470,17  recommends  not  being  gossipy  or  speaking  loosely,  amukharena  bhavi¬ 
tabbam  avikinnavacena,  MA  26  at  T  I  455al9  recommends  not  to  engage  in  “much  animal  talk”,  ^ 
lITfeJwTlf  >  corresponding  to  tiracchdnakatha. 

183  MN  69  at  MN  I  472,5:  abhidhamme  abhivinaye  yoga  karamyo,  MA  26  at  T  I  455cl4: 

Rfcbift- 
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apply  himself  to  the  immaterial  attainments,184 
apply  himself  to  the  attainment  of  realization.185 

Table  7.6:  Proper  Conduct  of  a  Visiting  Monk  According  to  MN  69  and  MA  26 


MN  69 _ 

respectful  (1) 

propriety  with  seats  (2) 

not  enter  village  early  or  return  late  (3) 

not  pay  visits  before  or  after  meal  (4) 

not  arrogant  or  agitated  (5) 

no  loose  talk  (6) 

easily  spoken  to  &  cultivating  good  friends  (7) 

restrain  senses  (8) 

moderate  with  food  (9) 

wakeful  ( 10) 

energetic  (11) 

mindful  ( 12) 

concentrated  (13) 

wise  (14) 

higher  Dharma  and  higher  Vinaya  (15) 
immaterial  attainments  (16) 
superhuman  states  (17) 


MA  26 _ 

respectful  (— ►  1) 
not  joking  or  agitated  (— >  5) 
no  irrelevant  talk  (— >  6) 
not  arrogant  or  chatty  (— >  5) 
restrain  senses  (— »  8) 
moderate  with  food  (— >  9) 
energetic  (— »  11) 

right  mindfulness  &  comprehension  (— *  12) 
not  enter  village  early  or  return  late  (— »  3) 
propriety  with  seats  (— ►  2) 

Vinaya  and  higher  Dharma  (—>15) 
immaterial  attainments  (— *  16) 
destruction  of  influxes  (— »  17) 


#4,  7,  10,  13-14) 


A  difference  can  be  found  between  the  Pali  editions  in  regard  to  the  need  to  observe 
proper  behaviour  in  regard  to  seats.  The  Burmese  edition  presents  the  need  to  know  pro¬ 
per  behaviour  as  a  quality  of  its  own,  separate  from  the  need  to  know  proper  behaviour 
in  regard  to  seats,186  a  way  of  reckoning  that  appears  to  also  be  reflected  in  the  com¬ 
mentary.187  In  the  other  Pali  editions,  however,  both  occur  together  as  a  single  quality. 


1S4  A  discourse  quotation  with  the  description  of  the  peaceful  liberations,  found  in  MN  69  at  MN  I  472,14, 
can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  2:15  and  8:3  in  Pradhan  1967:  48,8  and  435,8  (not  necessarily  stemming  spe¬ 
cifically  from  the  present  discourse);  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  17al  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  176a28,  as 
well  as  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  57a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  62b3. 

185  MN  69  at  MN  I  472,25  refers  to  “applying  oneself  to  superhuman  states”,  uttarimanussadhamme  yogo 
karamyo,  an  expression  that  would  also  cover  deeper  levels  of  concentration;  on  the  term  cf.  also 
Analayo  2008n.  MA  26  at  T  I  456a3  speaks  instead  of  being  able  to  discuss  "the  higher  knowledge  of 
the  destruction  of  the  influxes”,  >f§l!  jail). 

18<’  B'-MN  II  133,23  stipulates  abhisamacarikopi  dhammo  jdnitabbo  as  its  third  quality,  while  Ee-MN  I 
469,22,  Ce-MN  II  228,16,  and  Se-MN  II  215,3  only  use  this  expression  as  part  of  the  criticism  voiced  by 
other  monks  in  relation  to  improper  behaviour  in  regard  to  seats,  thereby  not  presenting  it  as  a  separate 
quality.  Due  to  this  difference,  the  Burmese  edition  counts  eighteen  qualities,  while  the  other  Pali  edi¬ 
tions  list  only  seventeen.  The  listing  in  MA  26  comprises  thirteen  qualities. 

187  Ps  III  184,6,  after  explaining  “being  skilled  with  seats”,  turns  to  examine  “proper  behaviour”.  This  way 
of  proceeding  suggests  that  the  commentary  considered  proper  behaviour  as  a  quality  on  its  own,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  reading  now  found  in  the  Burmese  edition,  which  reckons  “proper  behaviour”  as  a  separate 
quality. 
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The  Madhyama-agama  version  also  does  not  present  knowledge  of  proper  behaviour 
as  a  quality  separate  from  knowledge  of  proper  behaviour  in  regard  to  seats.188 

An  aspect  of  conduct  mentioned  in  the  Gulissani-sutta  that  is  not  found  in  its  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  parallel  it  to  avoid  visiting  families  before  and  after  the  meal.189  That  a 
monk  should  not  visit  families  before  or  after  the  meal  might  at  first  sight  appear  re¬ 
dundant,  as  both  versions  already  mentioned  the  need  to  avoid  entering  the  village  too 
early  or  return  from  it  too  late,  which  seems  to  be  of  similar  meaning.  A  closer  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Vinaya  accounts  of  these  two  stipulations,  however,  shows  that  they  differ 
sufficiently  to  merit  separate  mention.190 

Another  difference  is  that  the  Gulissani-sutta  takes  up  the  need  for  a  visiting  monk  to 
be  concentrated  and  wise,  while  the  same  two  qualities  are  not  mentioned  in  its  parallel 
in  the  Madhyama-agama.191  Their  absence  from  the  Madhyama-cigama  version  does 
not  appear  to  imply  a  major  difference  in  perspective,  as  this  version  agrees  with  the 
Gulissani-sutta  on  mentioning  the  need  to  apply  oneself  to  the  higher  doctrine  and 
discipline,  to  the  immaterial  attainments,192  and  to  the  attainment  of  realization.  From 


188  MA  26  at  T  I  455c7. 

189  MN  69  at  MN  I  469,34:  na  purebhattam  pacchabhattam  kulesu  carittam  apajjitabbam. 

190  According  to  Vin  IV  164,13  ( pacittiya  rule  85),  the  problem  caused  by  entering  a  village  at  the  wrong 
time  was  that  some  unruly  monks  had  gone  to  the  village  and  participated  in  all  kinds  of  worldly  talk 
with  the  villagers,  which  let  to  people  criticising  them  for  behaving  just  like  householders.  Conversely, 
the  regulation  on  visiting  families  had  a  different  background,  as  according  to  Vin  IV  98,3  (pacittiya 
rule  46)  the  problem  in  this  case  was  that  a  particular  monk  had  spent  much  time  visiting  families  be¬ 
fore  the  meal.  As  the  host  was  expecting  his  arrival,  other  monks  were  kept  waiting  until  time  had 
passed  and  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  have  their  fill.  Rebuked  by  the  Buddha,  this  monk  had  then  taken 
to  visiting  families  after  the  meal.  As  a  result,  food  sent  for  him  and  other  monks  to  the  monastery 
could  not  be  used,  since  he  came  back  too  late  to  be  able  to  accept  the  food  before  noon  and  thereby 
also  deprived  the  other  monks  of  their  share.  A  perusal  of  the  same  two  regulations  in  other  Vinayas 
supports  the  impression  that  the  issue  of  entering  a  village  at  the  wrong  time  and  the  issue  of  visiting 
families  before  or  after  the  meal  constitute  two  different  aspects  of  a  monk’s  improper  behaviour.  Reg¬ 
ulations  corresponding  to  the  Theravada  pacittiya  rules  46  and  85  are  patayantika  rules  42  and  83  in  the 
Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  665cl  and  T  XXII  692c26,  rules  80  and  81  in  the  Kasyaplya 
Vinaya,  T  1460  at  T  XXIV  663b27,  rules  80  and  81  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII 
389a7  and  T  XXII  389c21,  rules  82  and  83  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  69cl4  and  T 
XXII  70al8,  rules  80  and  81  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  864cl4  and  T  XXIII 
866b7,  and  rules  80  and  81  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  123bl2  and  T  XXIII  124b5. 
Although  the  stories  leading  to  these  regulations  differ,  these  Vinayas  agree  on  presenting  these  issues 
as  two  different  matters. 

191  MA  26  at  T  I  455b21  at  this  point  only  enjoins  that  such  a  monk  “should  train  in  right  mindfulness  and 

clear  comprehension”,  m'fji  th;T,5.  MN  69  at  MN  I  471,22+28+34  lists  three  separate  qualities: 

“established  mindfulness  should  be  developed”,  upatthitasatina  bhavitabbam  (Be-MN  II  136,10:  upat- 
thitassatina),  “[the  quality  of]  being  concentrated  should  be  developed”,  samahitena  bhavitabbam,  and 
“[the  quality  of]  being  wise  should  be  developed”,  pahhdvatd  bhavitabbam. 

192  A  quotation  that  appears  to  stem  from  a  version  of  the  present  passage  on  the  need  for  a  forest  monk  to 
be  able  to  discourse  on  the  topic  of  the  immaterial  attainments  can  be  found  in  the  Yogdcarabhumi,  cf. 
Delhey  2009a:  148,6  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  331al3. 
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this  perspective,  although  the  listings  in  the  two  versions  differ  in  formulation,  the  need 
for  concentration  and  wisdom  is  taken  into  account  in  both  versions. 

The  Gulissani-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  that  Mahamoggallana  intervened  at  this  MNI472 
point  and  asked  Sariputta  if  such  type  of  conduct  should  be  expected  only  of  a  forest 
dweller.  In  reply,  Sariputta  clarified  that  the  same  certainly  applies  also  to  a  town¬ 
dwelling  monk.193 


MN  70  Kitagiri-sutta 

The  Kitagiri-sutta,  the  “discourse  at  Kltagiri”,  starts  by  reporting  how  the  Buddha 
admonished  a  group  of  monks  who  were  unwilling  to  follow  his  injunction  not  to  eat  at 
night,  followed  by  providing  a  description  of  types  of  disciple  at  different  levels  of  re¬ 
alization.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama. m 

The  Kitagiri-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  with  the  Buddha  instruct-  MNI473 
ing  his  monks  about  the  proper  time  to  take  food.195  The  two  versions  describe  in  simi¬ 
lar  terms  that  the  monks  Assaji  and  Punabbasuka,  on  being  told  about  this  regulation 
by  other  monks,  refused  to  follow  it.  When  the  Buddha  was  informed  about  this  refusal, 
he  called  Assaji  and  Punabbasuka  to  his  presence. 

In  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  the  Buddha  asked  Assaji  and  Punabbasuka  whether  mni475 
in  the  course  of  his  teachings  he  had  ever  made  the  proposal  that  experiencing  any  type 
of  feelings  will  (automatically)  cause  unwholesome  states  to  diminish  and  wholesome 
states  to  increase.196  Assaji  and  Punabbasuka  had  to  admit  that  the  Buddha  had  never 
made  such  a  proposition. 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  the  Buddha  had  rather  asked  them 
whether  they  thought  his  teaching  to  imply  that  with  pleasant  feelings  unwholesome¬ 
ness  increases  and  with  painful  feeling  wholesomeness  increases.197  Assaji  and  Punabba¬ 
suka  agreed  to  this  proposal,  a  misunderstanding  for  which  the  Buddha  rebuked  them.198 


193  MA  26  at  T  I  456al7  concludes  with  a  stanza  that  sums  up  the  qualities  to  be  expected  of  a  visiting 
monk.  Before  coming  to  this  stanza,  MA  26  reports  that  Sariputta  and  Mahamoggallana  rejoiced  in  each 
others’  words  and  departed,  so  that  the  stanza  seems  to  be  an  uddana  by  the  reciters  of  the  discourse. 

194  The  parallel  is  MA  195  at  T  I  749c-752c,  which  is  entitled  after  the  leader  of  the  group  of  unruly 
monks,  being  the  “discourse  to  Assaji”,  pBHHHIM  (adopting  the  5|7,  ft,  and  Bfj  variant  reading  J|  in¬ 
stead  of  jUj.  MA  195  agrees  with  MN  70  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Kasi  country.  For  a  discourse 
quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  202. 

195  According  to  MN  70  at  MN  I  473,1 1,  the  instruction  was  to  abstain  from  food  at  night,  aiinatr’  eva  rat- 
tibhojand  bhunjatha.  In  MA  195  at  T  I  749c4  the  instruction  reads  0  — 1§£,  literally  to  take  “day  one 
meal”,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  refer  to  taking  only  a  single  meal  per  day.  Yet,  MA  194  at  T  I 
746b27  refers  to  taking  only  a  single  meal  as  "one  seat  meal”,  — (ATf,  corresponding  to  ekdsanabhoja- 
na  in  its  parallel  MN  65  at  MN  I  437,21.  This  suggests  that  H  —  in  MA  195  would  intend  “[during  the] 
day  only”,  in  which  case  the  injunction  would  be  similar  to  its  counterpart  MN  70. 

196  MN  70  at  MN  I  475,10. 

197  MA  195  at  T  I  750c8. 

198  The  Buddha's  rebuking  of  the  two  is  also  recorded  in  the  *Mahdvibhasd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  28b6. 
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After  rebuking  Assaji  and  Punabbasuka,  the  Buddha  put  the  same  question  to  the  other 
monks,  who  gave  the  proper  reply  by  stating  that  this  was  not  the  way  the  Buddha  had 
taught  them. 

According  to  both  versions,  the  proper  way  of  presenting  the  Buddha’s  teaching  is  to 
state  that  with  some  pleasant  feelings  unwholesomeness  increases,  while  with  others  it 
decreases,  just  as  with  some  unpleasant  feelings  unwholesomeness  increases  while 
with  others  it  decreases.  The  Majjhima-nikciya  presentation  expounds  neutral  feelings 
in  the  same  manner,  a  treatment  not  found  in  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart.199 

The  KTtagiri-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  make  it  clear  that  the  Buddha’s 
instructions  to  give  up  feelings  related  to  what  is  unwholesome  are  based  on  his  own 
understanding  and  experience. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  at  this  point  also  distinguishes  pleasant  and  painful 
feelings  into  bodily  and  mental  types,  explaining  that  the  Buddha  did  not  recommend 
bodily  or  mental  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  as  something  only  to  be  developed  or  else 
only  to  be  relinquished,  since  his  injunctions  were  based  on  the  wholesome  or  unwhole¬ 
some  repercussions  of  any  type  of  feeling.200 

mn  1 477  The  KTtagiri-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  indicating  that  the 
Buddha  did  not  expect  all  monks  to  work  with  diligence.  By  way  of  elaboration  of  this 
statement,  both  versions  take  up  seven  types  of  noble  disciple,  which  they  present  with 
some  minor  but  noteworthy  differences.201 


199  MN  70  at  MN  I  475,23.  The  absence  of  neutral  feelings  in  MA  195  is  unexpected,  since  usually  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  Pali  Nikayas  and  in  the  Chinese  Agamas  include  all  three  types  of  feeling  in  similar  con¬ 
texts.  It  would  therefore  be  more  in  line  with  other  discourses  if  the  present  exposition  were  to  cover 
also  the  problem  of  how  some  types  of  neutral  feeling  may  lead  to  unwholesome  results,  while  other 
types  of  neutral  feeling  will  have  wholesome  repercussions,  as  is  the  case  in  MN  70. 

200  MA  195  at  T  I  751al7. 

201  While  MN  70  and  MA  195  agree  on  the  sequence  of  presenting  these  seven  noble  disciples,  a  variation 
in  the  sequence  of  listing  these  seven  noble  disciples  can  be  found  in  the  Visuddhimagga.  Vism  659,19 
begins  its  exposition  with  the  faith-follower  (saddhanusarT),  followed  by  the  one  liberated-by-faith 
(, saddhavimutta ),  the  body-witness  (kdyasakkhT),  and  the  one  liberated-both-ways  ( ubhatobhagavimut - 
ta),  after  which  it  lists  the  Dharma-follower  (dhamman usd rT) ,  the  one  attained-to-view  ( ditthippatta ), 
and  the  one  liberated-by-wisdom  ( pannavimutta ).  The  rationale  for  this  presentation  appears  to  be  that 
the  Visuddhimagga  attempts  to  associate  the  seven  noble  disciples  with  how  they  developed  insight. 
According  to  the  Visuddhimagga ’s  presentation,  the  faith-follower  and  the  one  liberated-by-faith  should 
be  associated  with  contemplation  of  impermanence;  the  body-witness  and  the  one  liberated-both-ways 
should  be  associated  with  contemplation  of  unsatisfactoriness  (as  this  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the 
development  of  concentration);  and  the  Dharma-follower,  the  one  attained-to-view,  and  the  one  liber- 
ated-by-wisdom  should  be  associated  with  contemplation  of  not-self.  This  way  of  presentation  could  be 
based  on  Pads  II  49,28,  which  associates  contemplation  of  impermanence  with  the  faculty  of  faith,  con¬ 
templation  of  unsatisfactoriness  with  the  faculty  of  concentration,  and  contemplation  of  not-self  with 
the  faculty  of  wisdom.  Based  on  this  association,  Patis  II  52,1  then  relates  contemplation  of  imperma¬ 
nence  to  one  who  is  liberated-by-faith,  contemplation  of  unsatisfactoriness  to  the  body-witness,  and 
contemplation  of  not-self  to  one  who  has  attained-to-view.  Pads  II  52,18  continues,  however,  to  put  this 
into  perspective  by  indicating  that  contemplation  of  unsatisfactoriness  and  of  not-self  may  also  lead  to 
being  liberated-by-faith,  etc.  In  fact,  in  the  Pali  discourses  contemplation  of  impermanence,  for  exam- 
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According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  distinguishing  mark  between  the  two 
types  of  arahant  in  this  listing,  both  of  which  no  longer  need  to  work  with  diligence,  is 
that  the  one  who  is  “liberated-both-ways”  ( ubhatobhagavimutta )  has  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  immaterial  liberations,202  while  the  one  who  is  “liberated-by-wisdom”  ( pan- 
navi  mu  tta)  has  no  such  personal  experience  of  the  immaterial  liberations.203  The  Madh- 
yama-dgama  version  differs  in  as  much  as,  instead  of  personal  experience  of  the  imma- 


ple,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  relationship  to  the  faculty  of  faith.  The  Pali  discourses  rather 
associate  contemplation  of  impermanence  with  wisdom,  speaking  of  the  "wisdom  directed  to  arising 
and  passing  away”,  udayatthagamiru  patina,  as  the  type  of  wisdom  par  excellence,  whether  as  a  faculty, 
indriya,  or  as  a  power,  bala,  cf.  SN  48:9  at  SN  V  197,18  and  AN  5:2  at  AN  III  2,24.  Hence,  from  the 
perspective  of  the  Pali  discourses,  it  seems  that  the  degree  to  which  faith,  concentration,  or  wisdom  are 
developed  by  different  noble  disciples  may  not  bear  as  direct  a  relation  to  the  three  characteristics  as 
the  presentation  in  the  Visuddhimagga  suggests.  On  the  listing  of  seven  types  of  noble  disciple  in  MN 
70  cf.  also  Gombrich  1996:  99-103. 

202  A  discourse  quotation  with  the  description  of  the  peaceful  liberations,  found  in  MN  70  at  MN  I  477,26, 
can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  2:15  and  8:3  in  Pradhan  1967:  48,8  and  435,8  (not  necessarily  stemming  spe¬ 
cifically  from  the  present  discourse);  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  17al  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  176a28,  as 
well  as  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  57a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  62b3. 

203  MN  70  at  MN  I  477,26:  "he  lives  having  directly  experienced  the  peaceful  immaterial  liberations  that 
are  beyond  form”,  ye  te  santd  vimokhd  atikkamma  riipe  aruppa  te  kayena  phassitvd  viharati  (B£-MN  II 
143,2,  Ce-MN  II  242,26,  and  S'-MN  II  229,5:  vimokkha,  Be  and  Se  also  read  phusitvd ,  instead  of  phas- 
sitvd).  The  expression  kayena  phusitvd ,  literally  “having  touched  with  the  body”,  is  an  idiomatic  ex¬ 
pression  for  personal  experience  (cf.  PED  479  s.v.  phusati1,  which  clarifies  that  the  usage  of  this  verb  is 
not  confined  to  physical  touch,  cf.  also  Findly  2002:  258).  A  broader  meaning  for  the  term  kaya  is  also 
evident,  for  example,  in  the  term  sakkaya,  which  stands  for  the  whole  of  one’s  "personality”,  not  only 
for  its  physical  aspects,  cf.  also  PED:  207  s.v.  kaya.  In  the  present  instance,  kayena  does  not  refer  to 
experiencing  an  immaterial  attainment  “through  the  physical  body”  and  thus  has  implications  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  same  expression  kayena  phusitvd,  when  this  occurs  in  relation  to  the  physical  experi¬ 
ence  of  touch,  photthabba ,  e.g.,  in  MN  27  at  MN  I  180,33.  The  same  holds  also  for  the  expression  kaye- 
na  c'  eva  paramasaccam  sacchikaroti  found  later  in  MN  70  at  MN  I  480,9,  where  again,  pace  de  Silva 
1987b:  30,  the  reference  is  not  to  realizing  the  ultimate  truth  "with  the  physical  body”,  but  rather  “with 
one’s  whole  being”,  i.e.,  “directly”.  Ps  III  191,12  glosses  kayena  with  namakayena,  literally  the  “name- 
body”,  an  expression  that  stands  for  the  mind  (cf.  also  its  use  in  DN  15  at  DN  II  62,15+23+26,  where  it 
indeed  stands  for  the  whole  of  the  mind,  except  consciousness).  Katz  1982/1989:  80  aptly  translates 
kayena  phusitvd  in  a  similar  context  as  “having  come  into  intimate  contact  with”,  Radich  2007:  263 
explains  that  this  expression  conveys  the  sense  "to  know  directly  and  certainly  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence”;  cf.  also  Harvey  2009a:  180  note  10.  A  convenient  way  of  rendering  kayena  into  German,  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  by  one  of  my  students,  would  be  “leibhaftig”,  which,  while  preserving  the  term  “body” 
(Leib),  at  the  same  time  clearly  conveys  the  sense  of  a  direct  experience.  Schmithausen  1981:  214  note 
50  and  249  ad.  note  50  points  out  that  the  corresponding  expression  in  Jain  works  refers  to  rules  of 
conduct  for  householders  and  to  monastic  vows,  occurrences  where  a  literal  translation  as  “touching 
with  the  body”  would  also  not  be  appropriate.  According  to  Liiders  1954:  162,  the  expression  dham- 
mam  kayena  passati  in  Dhp  259  is  probably  a  textual  error  for  the  same  idiomatic  expression  kayena 
phusati,  a  suggestion  confirmed  by  the  reading  ka’ena  phasa’i  in  the  parallel  Gandharl  Dharmapada 
stanza  114  in  Brough  1962/2001:  135  (cf.  also  ibid.  pp.  211-212),  and  the  reading  kayena  vai  sprset  in 
the  corresponding  Uddna-(varga)  stanza  4:21  in  Bernhard  1965:  133,  so  that  this  stanza  would  also  be 
referring  to  a  “direct  experience”  of  the  Dharma. 
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terial  liberations,  it  takes  personal  experience  of  the  eight  liberations  to  be  marking  the 
difference  between  these  two  types  of  arahant.204 

A  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  which  enumerates  and  defines  the  same  seven 
noble  disciples,  also  speaks  of  personal  experience  of  the  eight  liberations  when  defin¬ 
ing  the  arahant  who  is  “liberated-both- ways”. 205  The  same  presentation  recurs  in  an 
examination  of  these  seven  noble  disciples  in  the  Puggolapannatti,  which  similarly 
brings  in  the  eight  liberations  when  describing  the  arahant  who  is  liberated-both- ways. 206 
That  to  merit  being  called  “liberated-both-ways”  requires  personal  experience  of  the 
eight  liberations  is  also  indicated  in  the  Mahaniddna-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels, 
which  define  this  particular'  type  of  arahant  in  terms  of  his  or  her  ability  to  enter  these 
eight  liberations  at  will.207 

Thus  a  definition  of  an  arahant  liberated-both-ways  by  way  of  his  or  her  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  immaterial  liberations  seems  to  be  a  mode  of  presentation  specific  to 
the  Kltagiri-sutta. 

According  to  the  Sangiti-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallel,  the  eight  liberations  cover 
among  others  the  four  immaterial  attainments.208  Hence  the  passages  listed  so  far  can 
be  seen  to  agree  that  an  arahant  who  does  not  have  personal  experience  of  the  four  im¬ 
material  attainments  cannot  be  considered  “liberated-both-ways”,  but  would  ‘only’  be 
an  arahant  reckoned  to  be  “liberated-by-wisdom”.209 

Other  Pali  discourses  exhibit  some  variations  on  this  point.  A  discourse  in  the  Angut- 
tara-nikdya  speaks  of  an  arahant  who  is  “liberated-both-ways”  even  when  only  the  first 
jhdna  has  been  reached,  while  another  discourse  in  the  same  collection  describes  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  arahant  who  are  “liberated-by-wisdom”,  some  apparently  able  to  enter 
the  immaterial  attainments.210  These  two  discourses  follow  each  other  and  define  these 


204  MA  195atTI751bl5  defines  the  type  of  arahant  who  is  liberated-both-ways  as  “having  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  personal  experience  [literally:  ‘bodily  contact']  of  the  eight  liberations”,  A@?Ii£JS'®S)5cSfc>  where¬ 
as  the  type  of  arahant  who  is  liberated-by-wisdom  lacks  this  quality.  The  same  definition  can  also  be 
found  in  the  Sravakabhumi ,  Shukla  1973:  183,7  or  SSG  2007:  20,9  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  425bl5. 

205  SA  936  at  T  II  240al2. 

206  Pp  14,22. 

207  DN  15  at  DN  II  71,17,  DA  13  at  T  I  62b25,  and  MA  97  at  T  I  582b2. 

208  DN  33  at  DN  III  262,3  and  DA  9  at  T  I  52bl4. 

209  A  subtle  difference,  however,  would  be  that,  with  the  definition  that  involves  the  immaterial  attain¬ 
ments,  a  panndvimutta  would  only  be  bereft  of  stages  of  concentration  meditation  based  on  the  fourth 

jhdna.  The  limit  set  by  the  definition  that  involves  the  eight  deliverances  is  lower,  as  the  first  three  out 

of  the  set  of  eight  vimokkhas  involve  forms  of  meditation  that  are  related  to  lower  j hanas\  cf.  also  Bo- 
dhi  2007:  69-70. 

210  AN  9:45  at  AN  IV  453,10:  pathamam  jhdnam  upasampajja  viharati ...  ettavata  ...  ubhatobhagavimutto 
vutto  bhagavata  pariydyena.  AN  9:44  at  AN  IV  452,24:  nevasahhdndsahndyatanam  upasampajja  vi¬ 
harati  ...  ettavata  ...  pahnavimutto  vutto  bhagavata  pariydyena.  Although  the  two  discourses  present 
their  respective  treatments  as  being  “in  a  figurative  sense”  pariydyena,  they  culminate  in  defining  the 
ubhatobhagavimutto  and  the  panndvimutta  as  each  having  reached  the  attainment  of  cessation,  which 
they  declare  to  be  the  way  to  define  them  “not  in  a  figurative  sense”,  nippariydyena.  Based  on  this 
presentation,  one  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  terms  ubhatobhagavimutto  and  pannavimutta  simply 
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two  types  of  arahant  in  the  same  way.  As  this  presentation  is  self-contradictory  and  at 
variance  with  the  other  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  examined  so  far,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  textual  error  has  occurred  during  the  process  of  their  transmission.211 

The  Kitagiri-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  declare  that  the  two  types  of  MNI478 
arahant,  the  one  who  is  “liberated-both-ways”  and  the  one  who  is  “liberated-by-wis- 
dom”,  have  completed  their  task.  In  regard  to  the  other  five  types  of  noble  disciple, 
who  are  not  yet  arahants,  they  recommend  diligence,  since  by  frequenting  spiritual 
friends  and  developing  the  faculties  these  noble  disciples  can  reach  full  awakening. 

In  regard  to  the  “body-witness”  (. kayasakkht ),  the  Kitagiri-sutta  again  speaks  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  immaterial  attainments,  whereas  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel 
instead  mentions  the  eight  liberations.212  The  two  versions  agree  that  a  body-witness 
has  not  yet  destroyed  all  influxes.  The  Kitagiri-sutta  indicates  that  this  noble  disciple 
has  nevertheless  destroyed  some  influxes. 

Some  Pali  editions  of  the  Kitagiri-sutta  apply  this  specification  to  each  of  the  re¬ 
maining  types  of  noble  disciple.213  From  the  perspective  of  the  three  influxes  listed  re¬ 
gularly  in  other  discourses  this  presentation  is  puzzling,  since  the  lowest  two  of  the 
remaining  five  types  of  noble  disciple,  the  Dharma-follower  ( dhammdnusdri)  and  the 
faith-follower  ( saddhanusdri ),  have  not  yet  become  stream-enterers.  As  the  influx  of 
sensuality  is  only  eradicated  with  non-return,  and  the  influxes  of  existence  and  igno¬ 
rance  are  overcome  only  with  full  awakening,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attribute  the 


refer  to  the  same,  a  conclusion  that  would  conflict  with  the  distinction  drawn  between  these  two  noble 
disciples  in  other  discourses. 

211  This  becomes  even  more  evident  when  one  considers  AN  9:43,  the  discourse  that  precedes  these  two 
discourses  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya.  AN  9:43  at  AN  IV  451,27  adopts  a  similar  pattern  for  the  body-wit¬ 
ness,  suggesting  that  a  body-witness  could  also  have  only  the  experience  of  the  first  jhdna,  pathamam 
jhdnam  upasampajja  viharati ...  ettdvata  ...  kayasakkht  vutto  bhagavata  pariydyena  (Ce-AN  V  536,15 
and  Se-AN  IV  473,1:  kdyasakkhi).  Since  other  discourses,  such  as  MN  70  and  its  parallel  MA  195,  agree 
on  attributing  the  same  high  degree  of  concentrative  proficiency  to  an  arahant  who  is  “liberated-both- 
ways”  and  to  the  “body-witness”,  the  presentation  found  in  AN  9:43,  AN  9:44.  and  AN  9:45  is  most 
naturally  explained  as  the  result  of  an  error  in  textual  transmission,  causing  the  same  treatment  to  be 
applied  to  three  different  types  of  noble  disciple:  the  arahant  liberated-both-ways,  the  arahant  liberated- 
by-wisdom,  and  the  body-witness.  What  makes  this  case  remarkable  is  that  the  presentation  in  AN  9:44 
and  AN  9:45,  if  taken  at  its  face  value,  would  imply  a  substantial  doctrinal  difference  in  the  way  these 
two  types  of  arahant  are  defined.  Yet,  this  ‘doctrinal  difference’  is  found  between  discourses  belonging 
to  the  same  Theravada  tradition  and  thus  cannot  easily  be  attributed  to  sectarian  disagreements  between 
different  early  Buddhist  schools.  In  this  way,  the  present  instance  could  serve  as  a  reminder  that,  even 
though  the  affiliation  of  a  particular  text  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  early  Buddhist  schools  inevitably 
has  left  its  traces  on  the  textual  transmission,  the  possibility  that  differences  may  just  be  errors  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  transmission  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

212  On  the  kayasakkht  cf.  also  Ruegg  1989:  167-170. 

213  Ee-MN  I  478,7+21+32  and  Ce-MN  II  244,8+17+27  use  the  expression  ekacce  asavd  parikkhtnd  honti  for 
the  three  disciples  in  higher  training,  but  speak  of  ekacce  asavd  aparikkhlnd  honti  at  MN  I  479,7+21 
and  Ce-MN  II  246,8+19  for  the  dhammdnusdri  and  the  saddhanusdri.  Be-MN  II  144,21  and  145,5,  as 
well  as  Se-MN  II  231,20  and  232,15,  however,  speak  of  ekacce  asavd  parikkhtnd  honti  also  in  the  case 
of  the  dhammdnusdri  and  the  saddhanusdri. 
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eradication  of  any  of  the  three  influxes  to  these  two  noble  disciples.  The  Mcidhycima- 
agama  parallel  to  the  KTtdgiri-sutta,  another  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  and  the 
Puggalapannatti  in  fact  agree  in  not  mentioning  influxes  at  all  when  describing  these 
two  noble  disciples.214 

Even  to  attribute  the  eradication  of  some  influxes  to  the  three  disciples  in  higher 
training  -  the  body-witness,  the  one  attained-to-view,  and  the  one  liberated-by-faith  - 
presents  to  some  extent  a  difficulty,  since  this  would  restrict  these  disciples  to  the  level 
of  non-return.  A  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  however,  indicates  that  each  of 
these  three  noble  disciples  can  have  levels  of  realization  that  fall  short  of  non-return.215 
Yet,  a  stream-enterer  or  a  once-returner  -  who  at  the  same  time  could  be  a  body-wit- 
ness,  or  one  attained-to-view,  or  one  liberated-by-faith  -  would  not  have  eradicated  any 
of  the  three  influxes. 

An  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  could  be  made  by  bringing  in  the  influx  of  views, 
since  this  influx  will  be  eradicated  already  with  stream-entry.216  Although  the  expres¬ 
sion  used  in  regard  to  the  body- witness,  etc.,  is  formulated  in  the  plural  -  speaking  of 
“influxes”  being  destroyed  -  this  could  then  be  taken  to  cover  either  the  influx  of  view 
destroyed  with  stream-entry,  or  else  the  influx  of  view  together  with  the  influx  of  sen¬ 
suality  that  has  been  eradicated  by  those  noble  disciples  who  have  progressed  up  to 
non-return.  A  problem  with  this  solution  is  that  the  influx  of  views  appears  to  be  a  rela¬ 
tively  late  addition  to  the  usual  set  of  three  influxes,  making  it  less  probable  that  the 
presentation  in  the  KTtdgiri-sutta  took  this  influx  into  account.217 

214  MA  195  at  T  I  752a6+17,  SA  936  at  T  II  240b2+5,  and  Pp  15,21. 

215  AN  3:21  at  AN  I  120,6. 

216  According  to  SN  41:3  at  SN  IV  287,13  and  its  parallel  SA  570  at  T  II  151a21,  personality  view,  sakkd- 
yaditthi/if  J||,  underlies  all  type  of  views,  and  such  personality  view  is  one  of  the  three  fetters  over¬ 
come  with  stream-entry,  cf.,  e.g.,  Sn  2:1  at  Sn  231. 

217  In  the  four  Nikdyas,  the  ditthasava  appears  to  occur  only  in  the  PTS  edition  of  DN  16  (cf.  DN  II  81,1 1, 
DN  II  84,6,  DN  II  91,12,  DN  II  94,18,  DN  II  98,15,  DN  II  123,19,  and  DN  II  126,12,  cf.  also  Rahula 
1971:  78  note  2),  being  absent  from  other  discourses  and  also  from  the  Burmese,  Ceylonese,  and  Sia¬ 
mese  editions  of  DN  16.  In  the  four  main  Agamas,  references  to  the  influx  of  views  or  to  four  influxes 
appear  to  be  found  mainly  in  Ekottarika-agama  discourses,  cf.  EA  13.7  at  T  II  575b29,  EA  16.1  at  T  II 
578b27,  EA  30.3  at  T  II  663c28,  EA  31.6  at  T  II  670al3,  EA  31.9  at  T  II  672bl9,  and  EA  40.6  at  T  II 
741bl  1,  with  one  instance  found  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  SA  490  at  T  II  127a4,  where  the  Pali  parallel 
SN  38:8  at  SN  IV  256,3  speaks  only  of  three  influxes  (another  occurrence  of  Jlyfff,  found  in  SA  1 172  at 
T  II  313c20,  appears  to  be  a  rendering  of  ogha,  cf.  the  parallel  SN  35:197  at  SN  IV  175,12).  The  influx 
of  views  can  also  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Buddha’s  awakening  in  the  Lalitavistara  in  Lefmann 
1902:  348,22  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  252,26,  where  it  comes  as  the  last  of  the  four  influxes  (in  DN  16  the 
influx  of  views  takes  third  position).  The  Dasabhumika-sutra  in  Rahder  1926:  18,5,  Vaidya  1967:  11,25, 
or  Kondo  1983:  23,14,  however,  still  reflects  the  earlier  stage  by  having  only  three  influxes  (noted  by 
Dayal  1932/1970:  120).  Regarding  the  fourfold  reckoning.  Buddharakkhita  1978/2004:  102  reasons 
that  this  merely  makes  explicit  what  was  already  implicit  in  the  threefold  reckoning,  as  “the  canker  of 
wrong  views  ...  has  been  already  included  in  the  second  [canker]  of  the  Sutta  classifications.  The  canker 
for  the  continuation  of  becoming  can  arise  only  when  there  is  an  ideological  base  which  confirms  be¬ 
coming,  and  even  extols  it”.  A  considerable  number  of  ditthis  referred  to  in  the  discourses  appear  to  be 
indeed  related  to  forms  of  becoming.  Yet,  other  instances  of  views  seem  to  be  related  to  some  form  of 
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Perhaps,  then,  the  present  passage  in  the  Kitagiri-sutta  should  be  seen  as  an  instance 
of  a  more  unspecified  usage  of  the  term  “influx”,  a  usage  that  does  not  intend  either  the 
three  or  the  four  influxes,  but  which  stands  in  a  more  general  sense  for  the  “flowing  in” 
of  defilements.218 

The  Kitagiri-sutta  explains  that  someone  “attained-to-view”  ( ditthippcitta )  has  exam¬ 
ined  with  wisdom  the  Tathagata ’s  teachings,  while  someone  “liberated-by-faith”  (sad- 
dhavimutta )  has  firm  faith  in  the  Tathagata.  These  two  noble  disciples  share  in  com¬ 
mon  the  destruction  of  some  influxes  by  seeing  with  wisdom.219  The  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  version  adds  that  both  have  firm  faith  in  the  Buddha,  the  Dharma,  and  the  San- 
gha.220  Although  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  does  not  explicitly  make  this  point,  the 
same  should  implicitly  be  understood,  since  both  are  at  the  very  least  stream-enterers, 
who  by  dint  of  their  attainment  would  be  endowed  with  such  firm  faith. 


hedonism  (such  as  the  position  taken  in  MN  45  at  MN  I  305,20  and  its  parallel  MA  174  at  T  I  71  lb25, 
cf.  also  AN  3:111  at  AN  I  266,4),  which  would  rather  be  due  to  the  influx  of  sensuality.  Again,  the  de¬ 
nial  of  causality  attributed  to  Purana  Kassapa  in  DN  2  at  DN  I  52,22,  or  the  position  associated  in  the 
same  discourse  with  Ajita  KesakambalT  or  Sanjaya  Belatthiputta  (cf.  DN  2  at  DN  I  55,15  and  DN  I 
58,24)  would  probably  be  related  to  the  influx  of  ignorance,  cf.  also  Thomas  1927/2003:  67  note  2,  who 
reasons  that  to  the  three  influxes  “was  later  added  false  view  ( ditthi ),  as  a  development  of  avijjd”.  Thus 
the  arising  of  views  could  be  related  to  each  of  the  three  influxes,  so  that  the  idea  of  an  influx  of  views 
seems  to  be  more  than  just  making  explicit  what  was  already  implicit  in  the  influx  of  becoming.  Al¬ 
though  to  reckon  the  ditthasava  as  a  fourth  influx  appears  to  be  clearly  a  later  development,  its  inclu¬ 
sion  in  listings  of  influxes  could  claim  for  support  a  proposal  made  in  MN  2  at  MN  I  9,22  and  its  paral¬ 
lel  MA  10  at  T  I  432b6.  These  two  discourses  agree  on  referring  to  the  eradication  of  the  three  lower 
fetters,  which  includes  the  eradication  of  the  fetter  of  "personality  view”  (sakkayaditthi/d^^i),  as  “in¬ 
fluxes  to  be  removed  by  seeing”,  dsavd  dassana  pahdtabbd,  'Mii/tMMfl-  Thus,  at  least  in  this  instance 
the  term  “influx”  does  refer,  among  others,  to  personality  view.  From  this  it  would  not  seem  too  far¬ 
fetched  to  assume  that  the  influx  of  views  should  be  reckoned  as  a  fourth  type  of  influx. 

218  Such  an  understanding  could  perhaps  reflect  the  more  general  use  of  the  etymologically  related  verb 
anvdssavati ,  a  verb  which  the  discourses  regularly  employ  to  highlight  that  the  purpose  of  sense-re¬ 
straint  is  to  avoid  the  “flowing  in”  of  evil  unwholesome  states,  e.g.,  MN  27  at  MN  I  180,30:  pdpakd 
akusald  dhamma  anvassaveyyum.  MN  2  at  MN  I  10,3  and  its  parallel  MA  10  at  T  I  432bl3  reckon  such 
sense-restraint  to  be  the  way  to  “remove  influxes  through  restraint”,  dsavd  samvara  pahdtabbd, 

Hf,  thereby  further  supporting  the  relationship  between  anvdssavati  and  asava,  found  in  a  context  where 
dsava  also  seems  to  have  a  rather  general  sense. 

219  MN  70  at  MN  I  478,20+31:  paniidya  c’  assa  disvd  ekacce  dsavd  parikkhmd  honti.  Pp  15,16  gives  a 
stronger  emphasis  on  the  wisdom  factor  in  the  case  of  the  noble  disciple  “liberated  by  faith”,  since  it 
indicates  that  this  noble  disciple  has  “understood  through  wisdom  and  penetrated  the  teachings  declared 
by  the  Tathagata”,  tathagatappavedita  c’  assa  dhamma  paniidya  vodittha  honti  vocarita,  just  as  is  the 
case  for  the  noble  disciple  “attained  to  view”.  MN  70  at  MN  I  478,21  uses  the  same  qualification  only 
when  defining  the  noble  disciple  “attained  to  view”.  To  distinguish  these  two  noble  disciples,  Pp  15,18 
then  adds  that  the  eradication  of  some  influxes  through  wisdom  in  the  case  of  the  noble  disciple  “liber¬ 
ated  by  faith”  is  “not  like  that  of  one  attained-to-view”,  na  ca  kho  yatha  ditthippattassa.  The  expression 
dhamma  paniidya  vodittha  honti  vocarita  recurs  in  AN  9:5  at  AN  IV  363,16  as  part  of  a  definition  of 
pahhdbala,  the  “power  of  wisdom”.  Thus  this  expression  does  stand  representative  for  the  development 
of  deeper  levels  of  insight  and  understanding. 

220  MA  195  at  T  I  751cl  1+23: 
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According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version’s  presentation,  the  difference  between 
these  two  noble  disciples  is  that  one  who  has  “attained-to-view”  has  contemplated  the 
Dharma  with  outstanding  wisdom  and  acceptance,  while  one  who  is  “liberated-by- 
faith”  does  not  have  these  qualities  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  possessed  by  a  no¬ 
ble  disciple  “attained-to-view”.221 

mn  1 479  The  Madhyama-agama  version  repeats  the  same  definition  in  regard  to  the  Dharma- 
follower  ( dhammdnusdri)  and  the  faith-follower  ( saddhdnusdn ).  This  could  be  a  tex¬ 
tual  error,  since  on  this  reading  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  one  attained- 
to-view  and  the  Dharma-follower,  or  between  the  one  attained-to-faith  and  the  faith- 
follower.222  A  similar  exposition  of  the  seven  types  of  noble  disciple,  found  in  a  dis¬ 
course  in  the  Samyukta-dgama,  agrees  in  fact  closely  with  the  Madhyama-agama  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  first  five,  but  presents  the  last  two  in  terms  similar  to  the  KTtagiri-sutta, 
thereby  supporting  the  impression  that  the  Madhyama-agama  version  may  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  textual  error. 

The  Samyukta-dgama  presentation  of  the  Dharma-follower  and  the  faith-follower 
agrees  with  the  KTtagiri-sutta  on  highlighting  that  both  are  endowed  with  the  five  fac¬ 
ulties  (, indriya ).  The  Samyukta-dgama  discourse  points  out  that  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  Dharma-follower  the  faculty  of  wisdom  is  strong,  in  the  case  of  the  faith-follower  it 
is  weaker.223 

The  KTtagiri-sutta  expresses  the  same  distinction  in  slightly  different  terms.  It  indi¬ 
cates  the  difference  between  them  to  be  that  the  Dharma-follower  has  sufficiently  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Tathagata’s  teachings  with  wisdom,  while  the  faith- follower  has  sufficient 
faith  and  affection  for  the  Tathagata.224  Other  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  add  that 
these  two  noble  disciples  differ  not  only  in  regard  to  the  particular  faculty  they  have 
emphasized  in  their  development,  but  also  in  that  the  Dharma-follower  has  developed 
the  whole  set  of  five  faculties  to  a  superior  degree  than  the  faith-follower.225 


221  MA  195  at  T  I  751cl2  explains  that  the  one  attained-to-view  has  “relied  on  wisdom,  superior  insight 
and  superior  acceptance”,  fJEkUS!;,  IM-hlE,  In  HTl.  while  the  one-liberated-by-faith  does  not  have 
these  qualities  in  the  same  degree,  T  I  751c23:  ITIB,  H,  S,  T'#nM5!|. 

222  The  only  difference  in  the  respective  definitions  is  that  whereas  MA  195  at  T  I  751cl6+28  predicts  full 
liberation  for  diligent  practice  undertaken  by  someone  attained-to-view  and  someone  liberated-by-faith, 
in  the  case  of  the  Dharma-follower  and  the  faith-follower  MA  195  at  T  I  752all+22  envisages  that  they 
may  either  reach  full  liberation  or  else  non-return. 

223  SA  936  at  T  II  240a29:  ff_h®§t  and  T  II  240b4:  cf.  also  SA  61  at  T  II  16a6+8,  where  the  dis¬ 

tinction  between  the  two  similarly  revolves  around  fifjljgll;  in  contrast  to  just  ^S§. 

224  MN  70  at  MN  I  479,7:  tathagatappavedita  c’  assa  dhamma  panndya  mattaso  nijjhanam  khamanti,  and 
MN  I  479,21:  tathagate  c’  assa  saddhamattam  hoti  pemamattam.  The  same  two  expressions  recur  in 
SN  55:24  at  SN  V  377,13+21  and  in  SN  55:25  at  SN  V  379,13+20  in  what  are  references  to  these  two 
noble  disciples,  even  though  they  are  not  explicitly  mentioned.  In  MN  22  at  MN  I  142,8,  however,  the 
expression  saddhamattam  pemamattam  qualifies  a  stage  below  the  dhammanusarT  and  the  saddhanu- 
sart,  as  it  refers  to  those  who  by  dint  of  their  faith  are  destined  to  a  heavenly  rebirth.  The  decisive  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  stage  and  the  saddhanusarl  would  be  that  the  latter  has  developed  the  five  faculties. 

225  SN  48:12-17  at  SN  V  200-202  and  SN  48:24  at  SN  V  205,5,  a  difference  also  noted  in  SA  653  at  T  II 
1 83b 1 1 . 
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A  whole  Samyutta,  the  Okkantika-samyutta,  delineates  the  difference  between  these 
two  disciples.  It  specifies  that  the  Dharma-follower  accepts  with  wisdom  impermanence, 
while  the  faith-follower  is  convinced  of  it.226  This  presentation  shows  that  a  faith-fol¬ 
lower  is  not  only  one  who  has  faith  in  the  Tathagata,  but  also  one  who  is  convinced  of 
his  teachings. 

According  to  the  Puggalapannatti,  the  difference  between  these  two  types  of  disciple 
is  that  the  Dharma-follower  places  wisdom  first  in  his  or  her  development,  while  the 
faith-follower  places  faith  first.227 

The  Abhidharmakosabhasya  explains  that  Dharma-followers  pursue  the  truth  in  a  self- 
reliant  manner,  guided  in  their  meditation  and  practice  mainly  by  their  own  study  of  the 
scriptures.  In  contrast,  faith-followers  undertake  the  same  under  the  guidance  of  an¬ 
other  person  as  their  teacher.228 

What  emerges  from  these  presentations  is  that,  although  faith-followers  rely  on  the 
faculty  of  faith,  they  nevertheless  also  develop  wisdom,  even  though  they  do  so  to  a 
lesser  degree  than  Dharma-followers. 

The  Kitagiri-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  declaring  that  final 
knowledge  comes  about  through  a  gradual  path  of  training.  The  two  versions  agree  that 
this  gradual  training  begins  with  an  initial  degree  of  faith.  Such  faith  then  leads  to: 
visiting, 

being  respectful, 
listening  to  the  teachings, 
bearing  the  teachings  in  mind, 
examining  their  meaning, 
coming  to  accept  them. 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  continues  at  this  point  with  four  more  steps,  which  are: 
[wholesome]  desire, 
energetic  acting, 
examination, 
striving."” 


226  SN  25:1-10  at  SN  III  225-228,  which  presents  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  senses,  their  objects,  the 
respective  type  of  consciousness,  etc.,  as  something  in  regard  to  which  the  saddhanusarT  “has  faith  and 
is  resolved”,  saddahati  adhimuccati  (e.g.,  SN  25:1  at  SN  III  225,9),  while  the  dhammanusdrT  “has  suf¬ 
ficiently  accepted  them  with  wisdom”,  pahhaya  mattaso  nijjhdnam  khamanti  (e.g.,  SN  25:1  at  SN  III 
225,16). 

227  Pp  15,22  highlights  that  in  the  case  of  a  dhammanusdrT  there  is  a  predominance  of  wisdom,  pahhdpub- 
bahgamam  ariyamaggam  bhdveti,  while  in  the  case  of  a  saddhanusarT  the  development  of  the  noble 
path  takes  place  with  a  predominance  of  faith,  saddhapubbahgamam. 

228  Abhidh-k  6:29  in  Pradhan  1967:  353,14,  with  its  Chinese  parallels  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  122bl9  and  T 
1559  at  T  XXIX  274bl4.  A  similar  position  is  taken  in  the  Abhidharmasamuccaya,  according  to  which 
the  faith-follower  proceeds  based  on  the  instructions  received  from  others,  Pradhan  1950:  88,12:  paropa- 
desamanusmrtya  and  T  1606  at  T  XXXI  754bll:  |jf|[[[f!fttilfc  cf.  also  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973: 
175,1  or  SSG  2007:  10,10  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  424cl  1. 

229  MN  70  at  MN  I  480,7:  chando  jayati ...  ussahati ...  tided  ...  padahati. 
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In  contrast  to  these  four  steps,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  speaks  of  only  one  more 
step,  which  is  to  contemplate  and  examine  the  teachings.230  The  two  versions  agree  in 
presenting  personal  realization  as  the  final  step  in  this  series.231 

When  comparing  this  difference  between  the  two  version’s  depiction  of  the  gradual 
approach  to  final  knowledge,  the  KTtagiri-sutta  can  be  seen  to  give  additional  emphasis 
to  the  factors  of  [wholesome]  desire,  energetic  action,  and  striving,  thereby  describing 
the  inspiration  and  commitment  required  for  progress  to  liberation  in  more  detail  than 
its  Madhycima-cigama  counterpart.  This  brings  to  mind  a  difference  already  noted  above 
between  the  two  versions,  where  in  the  description  of  the  seven  noble  disciples  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  presentation  gives  more  emphasis  to  the  factor  of  wisdom,  while  its  Maj- 
jhima-nikdya  counterpart  puts  the  highlight  more  on  the  faculty  of  faith. 
mn  1 480  The  KTtagiri-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  with  the  Buddha  an¬ 
nouncing  the  impending  delivery  of  a  four-phrased  statement.  This  statement  begins  by 
noting  that  the  attitude  of  Assaji  and  Punabbasuka  would  not  be  proper  even  if  they 
had  a  teacher  intent  on  material  gains,  not  to  speak  of  behaving  as  they  did  with  a 
teacher  like  the  Buddha,  who  is  totally  detached  from  material  things.232  According  to 
both  versions,  the  proper  attitude  for  a  faithful  disciple  would  be  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Buddha  is  the  teacher,  while  they  are  just  his  disciples.233 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  this  reflection  with  the  thought  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  knows,  whereas  they,  as  disciples,  do  not  know,234  a  reflection  not  found  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  version.  Instead,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  records  the  faith¬ 
ful  disciple’s  wish  to  benefit  from  the  Buddha’s  teaching  of  the  Dharma.235 


230  MA  195  at  T  I  752b5:  MS- 

231  MN  70  at  MN  I  480,9:  “he  personally  realizes  the  supreme  truth,  he  sees  it  by  having  penetrated  it  with 
wisdom”,  kayena  c’  eva  paramam  saccam  sacchikaroti,  pannaya  ca  nam  ativijjha  passati  (Be-MN  II 
145,25:  paramasaccam  and  Ce-MN  II  248,6:  pativijjha)',  on  kayena  cf.  above  p.  379  note  203.  MA  195 
at  T  I  752b6:  “he  personally  [lit:  bodily]  realizes  the  truth  with  wisdom  and  superior  insight”, 

=§  fu  hffi-  MA  195  at  T  I  752b6  then  continues  with  the  reflection  that  in  this  way  one  personally  real¬ 
izes  and  sees  with  wisdom  the  truth  that  one  had  not  realized  before,  jttpSSTktf  JHTtS,  h 

II,  lfttf^#fT®t-  This  reflection  brings  to  mind  a  passage  in  SN  48:50  at  SN  V  226,11:  “those  things 
that  I  previously  heard  about,  now  I  dwell  personally  having  experienced  them  and  see  them  having 
penetrated  them  with  wisdom”,  ime  kho  te  dhamma  ye  me  pubbe  sutava  ahesum,  te  ...  etarahi  kayena 
ca  phusitva  viharami ,  pannaya  ca  ativijjha  passdmi  (Ce-SN  V  398,25  and  Se-SN  V  298,19:  sutava). 
This  passage  in  SN  48:50  does  not  seem  to  have  a  Chinese  counterpart,  cf.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  251 
(the  \%jfc  Samyukta-agama  edition  vol.  4  appendix  p.  34  lists  SA  659  at  T  II  184a8-19  as  a  parallel,  yet 
this  discourse  differs  considerably  from  SN  48:50  and  does  not  parallel  this  particular  statement). 

232  MA  195  at  T  I  752bl3  precedes  this  passage  by  reporting  a  reflection  by  the  Buddha  about  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  Assaji  and  Punabbasuka.  Although  MA  195  does  not  explicitly  mention  at  which  point  the  Bud¬ 
dha  began  to  speak,  the  context  suggests  the  passage  on  the  teacher  intent  on  material  gains  to  be  al¬ 
ready  part  of  the  spoken  discourse,  similar  to  MN  70. 

233  MN  70  at  MN  I  480,34:  satthd  bhagava,  savako  ’ham  asmi  and  MA  195  at  T  I  752bl7: 

234  MN  70  at  MN  I  480,34:  “the  Blessed  One  knows,  I  do  not  know”,  janati  bhagava,  ndham  jandmi  ti. 

235  MA  195  at  T  I  752bl7:  “the  Blessed  One  teaches  the  Dharma  to  me  ...  may  I  for  a  long  time  get  its 
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The  Kitagiri-sutta  continues  by  illustrating  the  proper  attitude  of  a  faithful  disciple  MNI481 
with  the  determination  that  there  shall  be  no  relaxing  of  energy  until  the  goal  has  been 
reached,  even  if  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  body  were  to  dry  up  and  only  skin,  sinews, 
and  bones  remain.236  Such  a  depiction  of  firm  determination  is  not  found  in  the  Madh- 
yama-agama  version,  which  instead  describes  how  a  faithful  disciple  will  experience 
happiness  in  whatever  direction  he  or  she  might  go,  will  grow  day  and  night  in  whole¬ 
some  things,  and  will  finally  reach  full  liberation  or  non-return,237  attainments  similarly 
envisaged  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  Kitagiri-sutta .238 


meaning  and  get  benefit,  peace,  and  happiness  [from  it]”,  ... 

mmm. 

236  MN  70  at  MN  I  481,1. 

237  MA  195  at  T  I  752b22. 

238  MN  70  at  MN  I  48 1,6. 
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MN  71  Tevijjavacchagotta-sutta' 

The  Tevijjavacchagotta-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  Vacchagotta  on  the  three  higher  knowl¬ 
edges”,  records  the  Buddha’s  declaration  that  he  had  not  made  a  claim  to  omniscience. 
Of  this  discourse,  so  far  no  parallel  appears  to  have  been  identified.2 


MN  72  Aggivacchagotta-sutta 3 

The  Aggivacchagotta-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  Vacchagotta  on  the  fire  [simile]”,  has 
as  its  main  theme  the  nature  of  a  Tathagata.  This  discourse  has  two  Chinese  counter¬ 
parts  in  two  Samyukta-agama  collections,4  and  a  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Samathadeva’s 
commentary  on  the  Abhidhcirmakoscibhasya ,5 

The  Aggivacchagotta-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  relating  that  the  wanderer  Vac¬ 
chagotta  questioned  the  Buddha  on  a  standard  set  of  views  that  were  apparently  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  regular  discussion  in  ancient  India.6  The  topics  taken  up  in  this  standard  set  of 
views  are: 


1  Be-M  II  148,1  has  the  title  Tevijjavaccha-sutta,  while  Se-M  II  236,1  has  the  title  Culavacchagotta-sutta. 
In  this  way,  the  Siamese  edition  of  MN  71  forms  the  counterpart  to  MN  73,  the  Mahavacchagotta-sutta, 
while  in  the  other  Pali  editions  MN  73  remains  without  a  cut  a  counterpart. 

2  Warder  1970/1991:  137  comments  that  “we  ought  probably  to  admit  this  sutra  as  an  authentic  part  of  the 
earliest  Tripitaka,  but  likely  to  have  been  suppressed  by  most  Buddhists  of  later  times  as  offensive  to  their 
traditions  of  the  greatness  of  their  teacher”;  a  brief  survey  of  MN  71  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2008g. 

3  Be-M  II  149,13  has  the  title  Aggivaccha-sutta. 

4  The  parallels  are  SA  962  at  T  II  245b-246a  and  SA2  196  at  T  II  444c-445c.  While  MN  72  takes  place  in 
Jeta’s  Grove  by  SavatthI,  SA  962  and  SA2  196  take  place  in  the  Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  by  Rajagaha. 
Anesaki  1908:  137  gives  SA  962  the  title  “view(s)”,  f],  which  is  how  SA2  196  is  referred  to  in  an  udda- 
na  at  T  II  447bl0.  A  discourse  similar  in  some  respects  to  MN  72  is  SN  44:1  at  SN  IV  374-380,  which 
also  examines  the  standard  set  of  views  apparently  discussed  regularly  in  ancient  India  and  illustrates  the 
impossibility  of  applying  them  to  the  Tathagata  with  the  help  of  the  image  of  the  deep  ocean.  SN  44:1 
differs  from  MN  72  in  as  much  as  it  has  King  Pasenadi  and  the  nun  Khema  as  its  protagonists.  SN  44: 1 
reports  that,  after  the  encounter  between  the  two.  King  Pasenadi  approached  the  Buddha  and  repeated  his 
questions,  receiving  the  same  replies  as  he  had  received  earlier  from  Khema.  SN  44: 1  also  differs  from 
MN  72  in  that  it  does  not  make  use  of  the  fire  simile,  a  simile  that  appears  to  be  such  a  distinctive  mark 
of  MN  72  that  it  was  chosen  as  the  discourse’s  title. 

5  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  156b7-158b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  181a3-183a6,  which  agrees  with  SA 
962  and  SA2  196  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  by  Rajagaha;  cf.  also  Abhi- 
dh-k  3:29  in  Pradhan  1967:  142,9,  paralleling  MN  72  at  MN  1 486,18,  with  its  Chinese  parallels  in  T  1558 
at  T  XXIX  52a20  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  209al0. 

6  While  SA  962  at  T II  245bl0  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  156b7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  181a4  agree  with  MN  72  that 
the  Buddha's  interlocutor  was  a  wanderer,  paribhajaka/W^J kun  tu  rgyu  by  the  name  of  Vacchagotta/ 
^Uile® Ibe’u’i  rigs,  the  protagonist  of  SA2  196  at  T  II  444c2  is  qualified  as  f);  £{,  a  standard  rendering  of 
“Brahmin”  (but  cf.  also  below  p.  400  note  58),  whose  name  is  which  in  Pali  would  be  Vacchaputta. 
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the  world’s  eternity, 

the  world’s  finiteness, 

the  identity  of  body  and  soul, 

the  destiny  of  a  Tathagata  after  death.7 

In  the  Pali  account,  these  four  topics  amount  to  ten  views,  since  the  three  proposi¬ 
tions  concerned  with  the  world’s  eternity,  the  world’s  finiteness,  and  the  identity  of 
body  and  soul  could  either  be  affirmed  or  negated  and  thus  count  up  to  six,  whereas  the 
destiny  of  a  Tathagata  after  death  is  proposed  in  four  different  modes,  according  to  the 
so-called  tetralemma.  These  four  modes  cover  not  only  affirmation  and  negation,  but 
also  the  position  “yes-and-no”  and  the  position  “neither- yes-nor-no”. 

The  two  Samyukta-dgama  versions  and  the  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary 
apply  the  tetralemma  not  only  to  the  destiny  of  a  Tathagata,  but  also  to  the  world’s 
eternity  and  to  the  world’s  finiteness.8 9 10  By  presenting  three  topics  in  a  fourfold  mode 
and  only  the  identity  of  body  and  soul  in  a  dual  mode,  the  Scimyukta-dgama  versions 
arrive  at  fourteen  views  (see  table  8.1). 

An  application  of  the  tetralemma  to  the  world’s  eternity  and  finiteness  can  be  found 
not  only  in  other  discourses  in  the  two  Samyukta-dgamas,  but  also  in  discourses  from 
the  DTrgha-dgama?  Discourses  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  and  in  the  Ekottarika-agama, 
however,  present  each  of  these  two  topics  only  in  a  two-fold  manner,  similar  to  the 
way  of  presentation  adopted  in  the  Aggivacchagotta-sutta. 10  The  mode  of  counting  such 


7  The  significance  of  these  topics  in  the  ancient  Indian  setting  would  be  reflected  in  a  passage  in  the  Jain 
Viyahapannatti  9.33  in  Lalwani  1985:  103-105,  where  a  Jain  monk’s  claim  to  having  become  a  jina  is  in¬ 
vestigated  by  another  Jain  monk.  This  investigation  takes  place  by  querying  the  claimant  whether  the 
world  is  eternal  or  not,  and  whether  the  soul  is  eternal  or  not.  As  the  claimant  is  unable  to  reply  to  these 
queries,  his  claim  to  having  reached  the  final  goal  has  been  proven  to  be  wrong.  This  is  then  followed  by 
Mahavlra  giving  the  answers  that  these  questions  are  held  to  require,  namely  that  the  world  and  the  soul 
are  eternal  in  one  sense  and  not  eternal  in  another  sense.  On  parallelisms  between  Vacchagotta's  ques¬ 
tions  and  the  Katha  Upanisad  cf.  also  Nakamura  1983b:  23-25. 

8  SA2  196  differs  from  SA  962  in  as  much  as,  after  mentioning  that  the  world  could  be  either  eternal,  or  not 
eternal,  or  both  eternal  and  not  eternal,  it  depicts  a  fourth  alternative  according  to  which  the  world  is  “not 
eternal  [and]  not  impermanent,  not  not  eternal  [and]  not  not  impermanent”,  T II  445al2: 

This  appears  to  be  a  textual  error,  in  fact  the  same  fourth  alternative  at  a  later  point  in  SA2 
196  at  T II  445a29  reads  simply:  “not  eternal  [and]  not  impermanent”,  .  The  same  pattern  recurs 

in  relation  to  the  fourth  position  on  the  world’s  finiteness,  where  SA2  196  at  T  II  445al6  mentions  (Iffj 
but  then  continues  with  ^et  a  recapitulahon  of  the  same  position  in  SA2 

196  at  T  II  445b  1  just  reads  Again,  in  its  counterpart  to  the  examination  of  the  future 

destiny  of  a  Tathagata  SA2  196  at  T  II  445al9  reads  which  in  this  case,  how¬ 

ever,  is  also  the  formulation  used  later  at  T  II  445b2.  A  variation  can  also  be  found  in  Abhidh-k-t,  where 
Vacchagotta  omits  to  mention  the  possibility  that  the  world  could  be  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  D  (4094) 
mngon  pa,  ju  157a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  1 8 lbl ,  although  this  possibility  is  taken  into  account  in  the  Buddha’s 
reply  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  157a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  181b3:  mtha’  dang  yang  bcas  la  mtha’  med pa. 

9  DA  17  at  T  I  75cl2,  DA  18  at  T  I  1 1  la4,  DA  19  at  T I  128al9,  SA  168  at  T  II  45b9,  SA  408  at  T  II  109a29, 
SA  962  at  T  II  245c3,  SA  963  at  T  II  246a22,  SA  968  at  T  II  248cl9,  and  SA2  196  at  T  II  445a28;  cf.  also 
SA2  202  at  T  II  448c2. 

10  MA  220  at  T  I  803cl6,  MA  221  at  T  I  804a26,  and  EA  47.9  at  T  II  784b3;  cf.  also  Enomoto  1986:  21. 
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views  employed  in  the  two  Samyukta-agcima  versions  recurs  also  in  the  Abhidhcirmci- 
kosabhasya. 1 1 

Table  8.1:  Vacchagotta’s  Questions  in  MN  72  and  its  Parallels 


MN  72 

SA  962  &  SA2  196  &  Abhidh-k-t 

world  is  eternal  (1) 

world  is  eternal  (— »  1) 

-  not  eternal  (2) 

-  not  eternal  (— ►  2) 

world  is  finite  (3) 

-  both 

-  infinite  (4) 

-  neither 

soul  is  same  as  body  (5) 

world  is  finite  (— »  3) 

-  different  (6) 

-  infinite  (— >  4) 

Tathagata  exists  after  death  (7) 

-  both 

-  does  not  exist  (8) 

-  neither 

-  both  (9) 

soul  is  same  as  body  (— >  5) 

-  neither  (10) 

-  different  (— ►  6) 

Tathagata  exists  after  death  (— ►  7) 

-  does  not  exist  (— ►  8) 

-  both  (->  9) 

-  neither  (— ►  10) 

In  regard  to  the  destiny  of  a  Tathagata  after  death,  one  of  the  two  Samyukta-agcima 
parallels  to  the  Aggivacchagotta-sutta  speaks  of  the  destiny  of  the  “self  of  beings”  or 
the  “soul  of  beings”.12  This  presentation  parallels  an  explanation  found  in  the  Pali  com- 
mentarial  tradition,  which  understands  occurrences  of  the  word  Tathagata  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  this  fourfold  presentation  to  stand  for  a  “living  being”. 13 

From  the  perspective  of  textual  transmission,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  formulation  of 
the  tetralemma  in  one  of  the  Samyukta-agcima  discourses  corresponds  to  this  commen- 
tarial  understanding  of  the  term  Tathagata.  Perhaps  an  ancient  Indian  commentary  that 
was  similar  to  the  commentarial  gloss  preserved  in  Pali  influenced  the  Samyukta-dga- 
ma  discourse’s  formulation. 

Continuing  with  the  comparative  study  of  the  Aggivacchcigotta-sutta,  once  the  Bud-  mni485 
dha  had  declined  to  take  up  any  of  these  different  views,  Vacchagotta  asked  what  dan- 


11  Abhidh-k  5:22  in  Pradhan  1967:  292,8:  caturdasavyakrtavastuni,  introduced  as  a  teaching  from  the  dis¬ 
courses;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  103a21:  tfKISTIK+EMIdll  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  256cl7: 

Thus,  as  noted  by  Jayatilleke  1963/1980:  471,  while  "only  ten  questions 
are  mentioned  in  the  Pali  Canon  ...  in  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  literature  ...  the  list  is  extended  to  fourteen”. 

12  SA2  196  at  T  II  445al8:  TjSffcWSc. 

13  E.g.,  Sv  I  118,1:  satto  tathagato  ti  adhippeto.  This  explanation  seems  to  be  standard  for  commenting  on 
the  tetralemma,  cf.  also  Ps  III  141,21:  tathagato  ti  satto ,  a  formulation  found  similarly  in  Spk  II  201,4 
and  Mp  IV  37,22;  on  this  commentarial  gloss  cf.  also  Gnanarama  1997:  236-237,  Karunadasa  2007:  7- 
12,  and  Manda  2005.  When  it  comes  to  occurrences  of  the  term  Tathagata  in  contexts  not  related  to  the 
tetralemma,  the  commentaries  record  two  possible  meanings,  namely  either  a  living  being  in  general  or 
else  an  arahant,  cf.,  e.g.,  Ps  II  117,13:  satto  pi  tathagato  ti  adhippeto,  uttamapuggalo  khmasavo  pi,  an 
understanding  also  reflected  in  Nidd-a  I  193,24  and  Patis-a  II  453,24:  tathagato  ti  satto,  arahan  ti  eke. 
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MN  I  486 


ger  the  Buddha  saw  in  these  propositions.  According  to  the  Pali  and  the  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions,  the  Buddha  explained  that  to  get  entangled  in  these  views  does  not  lead  to  Nir¬ 
vana.14  The  two  Samyukta-agama  versions  make  the  same  point  by  declaring  that  such 
entanglement  will  lead  to  future  birth,  old  age,  and  death. 15 

Asked  by  Vacchagottaif  he  held  any  view,  the  Buddha  replied  that  he  had  done  away 
with  all  resorting  to  views  ( ditthigata ),  as  he  had  seen  ( ditthci )  what  leads  to  liberation. 
While  according  to  the  Aggivacchagotta-sutta  the  Buddha’s  “vision”  consisted  in  seeing 
the  impermanent  nature  of  the  five  aggregates,16  in  the  two  Samyukta-agama  discourses 
and  in  the  Tibetan  version  his  vision  concerns  the  four  noble  truths.17 

According  to  one  of  the  Samyukta-agama  versions,  the  Buddha  explained  that  a  monk 
with  such  vision  cannot  be  said  to  reappear,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  does  not  reappear.18 
According  to  the  other  Samyukta-agama  version,  the  Buddha  simply  pointed  out  that 
such  a  monk  will  not  come  back  to  existence  in  any  of  the  three  realms. 19  Both  of  the 
Chinese  versions  indicate  that  Vacchagotta  asked  for  further  explanations  of  this  state¬ 
ment. 

The  Pali  and  the  Tibetan  versions  report,  however,  that  Vacchagotta  had  on  his  own 
inquired  after  the  reappearance  of  such  a  monk.  According  to  the  Pali  account,  he  for¬ 
mulated  his  inquiry  in  the  same  tetralemma  mode  he  had  used  earlier  for  the  future  des¬ 
tiny  of  a  Tathagata. 

The  Pali  version  records  that  the  Buddha’s  denial  of  all  four  alternatives  caused  Vac- 
chagotta’s  bewilderment,  a  reaction  the  Buddha  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Vacchagotta 
was  following  a  different  type  of  teaching  and  practice.20  Such  an  exchange  between  the 
Buddha  and  Vacchagotta,  or  a  reference  to  his  following  a  different  practice,  is  not 
found  in  the  other  versions. 


14  MN  72  at  MN  I  485,28  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  157b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  181b8.  Regarding  the  Buddha's 
refusal  to  take  up  any  of  the  four  modes  of  predicating  the  destiny  of  a  Tathagata  after  death,  Karuna- 
dasa  1994:  8  points  out  that  “to  predicate  whether  something  exists  or  not  one  should  be  able  to  identify 
it ...  [but]  there  is  no  identifiable  self-entity  called  Tathagata,  either  to  be  perpetuated  or  annihilated  after 
‘death’”,  wherefore  any  statement  made  about  a  Tathagata  after  death  becomes  meaningless.  For  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  scholarship  on  the  Buddha’s  position  regarding  these  questions  cf.  Velez  de  Cea  2004b:  120-125. 

15  SA  962  at  T  II  245cl0  and  SA2  196  at  T  II  445a23. 

16  MN  72  at  MN  I  486,12;  on  this  passage  cf.,  e.g..  Fuller  2005:  63. 

17  SA  962  at  T  II  245c22,  SA2  196  at  T  II  445b9,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  157b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  182a7. 

18  SA  962  at  T  II  245c26:  “it  is  not  the  case  that  he  is  one  to  be  reborn,  it  is  also  not  the  case  that  he  is  not 

reborn”,  T-jfe'TT'fA 

19  SA2  196  at  T  II  445bl5:  “to  take  up  a  body  again  in  the  three  realms,  that  is  impossible  [for  him]”,  TlrlE 

-SJMTHlTH,  ail. 

20  MN  72  at  MN  I  487,7.  A  similar  remark,  indicating  that  the  more  profound  aspects  of  the  Buddha’s 
teaching  are  difficult  to  understand  for  someone  who  follows  a  different  type  of  teaching  and  practice, 
recurs  in  several  other  discourses  that  similarly  present  the  Buddha  in  discussion  with  a  wanderer,  cf. 
DN  9  at  DN  I  187,13  and  its  parallel  DA  28  at  T  I  1 10c29,  DN  24  at  DN  III  35,3  and  its  parallel  DA  15 
at  T  I  70al5,  or  MN  80  at  MN  II  43,11  and  its  parallel  MA  209  at  T  I  787b2.  Another  occurrence  of  this 
remark,  found  in  DN  25  at  Dill  40,8,  is  absent  from  its  parallels  DA  8  at  T  I  47c6  and  MA  104  at  T  I 
592a26. 
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The  Aggivacchagotta-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  Ta¬ 
thagata  after  death  with  the  example  of  an  extinguished  fire.21  Once  a  fire  has  gone  out. 
it  is  not  possible  to  point  out  the  direction  to  which  the  fire  has  gone.  Similarly,  the  Ta¬ 
thagata  has  abandoned  each  of  the  five  aggregates,  like  a  cut  off  palm  free  unable  to 
grow  again. 

The  Aggivacchagotta-suttci  continues  by  noting  that  the  four  modes  of  the  tetralem- 
ma  are  not  applicable  to  the  Tathagata,  who  is  profound  and  unfathomable  like  the 
ocean.22  This  explanation  and  the  image  of  the  ocean  are  not  recorded  in  the  other  ver¬ 
sions.  One  of  the  two  Samyukta-agama  discourses  does,  however,  mention  the  quali¬ 
ties  “profound”  and  “boundless”,  apparently  referring  to  the  Tathagata,  so  that  a  similar 
statement  could  have  been  found  in  an  earlier  version  of  this  discourse  and  may  have 
been  lost  during  the  course  of  transmission  or  translation.23 

The  four  versions  agree  that  Vacchagotta  compared  the  Buddha’s  teaching  to  a  strong 
tree  trunk,  divested  of  branches  and  foliage.24  While  in  the  Pali  version  Vacchagotta 
took  refuge  and  became  a  lay  disciple,  according  to  the  Chinese  versions  he  left  with¬ 
out  taking  refuge.25 


MN  73  Mahavacchagotta-sutta 26 

The  Mahavacchagotta-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  to  Vacchagotta”,  records  how  the 
wanderer  Vacchagotta  decided  to  go  forth  and  became  an  arahant.  This  discourse  has 
two  Chinese  parallels  in  two  Samyukta-agama  collections,27  and  another  parallel  in  a 


21  MN  72  at  MN  I  487,11,  SA  962  at  T  II  245c28,  SA2  196  at  T  II  445bl7,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
158a2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  182b2.  Interpretations  of  this  simile  can  be  found  in,  e.g.,  Harvey  1990:  66-67, 
Nanananda  2010,  and  Thanissaro  1993:  41;  cf.  also  Siderits  1979:  496. 

22  MN  72  at  MN  I  487,35.  Harvey  1983:  35  examines  this  passage  with  the  help  of  SN  44:1  at  SN  IV 
376,1 1 ;  cf.  also  Tilakaratne  1993:  78-79. 

23  After  declaring  that  a  re-arising  of  someone  who  has  abandoned  the  five  aggregates  cannot  be  predicated, 
SA  962  at  T II  246al0  continues  like  this:  “profound,  vast,  boundless,  innumerable,  forever  ceased”,  jijiljl, 
jjjAc,  *1,  iff®!,  after  which  the  Buddha's  explanation  ends.  The  implications  of  this  statement  re¬ 
ceive  no  further  explanation,  so  that  they  might  be  qualifying  the  Tathagata,  similar  to  the  parallel  passage 
inMN  72. 

24  While  MN  72  at  MN  1 488,28  indicates  that  this  tree  was  “big”,  maha,  according  to  SA  962  at  T  II  246al3 
the  tree  was  several  thousand  years  old,  ®(T'jtS>  according  to  SA2  196  at  T  II  445c3  the  tree  was  a  hun¬ 
dred-thousand  years  old,  H  T'-T.  and  according  to  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  158bl  or  Q  (5595)  tu  183a3 
the  tree  was  innumerable  many  years  old,  to  du  ma  zhig  ci  la  grangs  mang  du.  These  variations  show 
how  even  minor  circumstances  can  fall  prey  to  successive  stages  of  aggrandizement.  Another  difference 
is  that  SA  962  does  not  speak  of  a  tree,  but  rather  of  a  forest,  ,  a  reading  also  found  in  an  Uighur  frag¬ 
ment  that  parallels  the  present  passage,  cf.  Kudara  1995:  27. 

25  SA  962  at  T  II  246al7  and  SA2  196  at  T  II  445c8;  Abhidh-k-t  does  not  report  either  his  departure  or  his 
going  for  refuge. 

26  Be-M  II  156,25  has  the  title  Mahavaccha-sutta. 

27  The  parallels  are  SA  964  at  T  II  246b-247c  and  SA2  198  at  T  II  446a-447b.  SA  964  agrees  with  MN  73 
on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Squirrels'  Feeding  Ground  by  Rajagaha,  while  SA2  198  simply  mentions 


MN  1 487 


MN  1 488 
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discourse  quotation  that  is  found  in  an  Abhidharma  treatise  preserved  in  Chinese  trans¬ 
lation.28 

MNI4S9  The  Mahavacchagotta-sutta  begins  by  describing  that  the  wanderer  Vacchagotta  ap¬ 
proached  the  Buddha  and  requested  a  teaching  in  brief  on  what  is  wholesome  and  what 
is  unwholesome.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  contrasted  the  three  mental  roots  of  unwhole¬ 
someness  with  their  wholesome  counterparts,  illustrating  both  with  the  corresponding 
ten  courses  of  action. 

The  Samyukta-dgama  versions  report  the  Buddha’s  exposition  in  similar  terms,  al¬ 
though  they  differ  to  some  extent  in  their  narration  of  what  took  place  beforehand.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  Vacchagotta  had  asked  the  Buddha  three  times  if  he  could  put  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  him,  but  the  Buddha  had  remained  silent  each  time.29  Vacchagotta  then  asked 
the  Buddha  why  he  remained  silent,  in  fact  according  to  one  of  the  Scimyukta-dgama 
versions  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Buddha  for  a  long 
time.30 

Notably,  a  somewhat  similar  remark  occurs  also  in  the  Mahavacchagotta-sutta .31 
While  in  this  version  the  reasons  for  this  statement  by  Vacchagotta  are  not  clear  and 
his  remark  appears  to  be  just  a  way  of  beginning  their  conversation,  in  the  Samyukta- 
dgama  version  Vacchagotta’ s  remark  stands  in  a  more  meaningful  context,  as  it  is  part 
of  an  effort  to  persuade  the  Buddha  to  answer  Vacchagotta’ s  question. 

According  to  the  Samyukta-dgama  versions,  when  the  Buddha  finally  agreed  to  an¬ 
swer  Vacchagotta’ s  question,  he  made  a  point  of  indicating  that  he  would  just  give  a 
teaching  in  brief  on  this  subject.’2  This  additional  qualification  naturally  follows  the 
Buddha’s  initial  silence,  which  already  would  have  indicated  that,  from  his  perspective, 
the  present  occasion  was  not  appropriate  for  longer  discussions. 


Rajagaha  as  the  location,  without  further  specifications.  Anesaki  1908:  137  gives  SA  964  the  title 
“going  forth”,  fctflf',  an  expression  that  is  also  found  in  an  uddana  at  T  II  447b  11  as  a  way  of  refering  to 
SA2  198.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Samyukta-dgama  parallels  to  MN  72,  the  version  found  in  the  com¬ 
plete  Samyukta-dgama  translation  (T  99),  SA  964  at  T  II  246b  13,  agrees  with  MN  73  on  introducing  the 
Buddha’s  interlocutor  as  the  wanderer  Vacchagotta,  jfllAfiti'fjlf ,  while  the  version  found  in  the  ‘other’ 
Samyukta-dgama  translation  (T  100),  SA2  196  at  T  II  446all,  presents  the  protagonist  of  the  present 
event  as  on  which  cf.  above  p.  389  note  6. 

2S  This  is  the  UjlBf  tHHHi  which  according  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition  was  translated 
by  Paramartha.  The  relevant  part  is  found  in  T  1482  at  T  XXIV  963al4-965a4  (noted  as  a  parallel  by 
Chung  2008:  197),  which  mentions  Rajagaha  as  the  location  and  introduces  its  protagonist  as  the  hetero¬ 
dox  practitioner  Vacchaputta, 

29  SA  964  at  T  II  246bl7,  SA2  198  at  T  II  446al4,  and  T  1482  at  T  XXIV  963al8. 

30  SA2  198  at  T  II  446al5:  “for  a  long  time  I  have  had  close  relations  with  you”,  ffff:'  (A i'l Atf M tP :  cf. 
also  T  1482  at  T  XXIV  963a22. 

31  MN  73  at  MN  I  489,12:  “for  a  long  time  I  have  had  conversation  with  sir  Gotama”,  dlgharattaham  bho- 
ta  gotamena  sahakathl. 

32  SA  964  at  T  II  246b25,  SA2  198  at  T  II  446a23,  and  T  1482  at  T  XXIV  963b2:  fflgtg.  According  to  SA2 
198  at  T  II  446a23  and  T  1482  at  T  XXIV  963bl,  the  Buddha  indicated  that  he  was  going  to  teach  in 
brief  even  though  he  would  be  able  to  expound  this  subject  in  detail,  similar  to  a  remark  he  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  MN  73  at  MN  I  489,15:  “I  could  teach  you  in  detail”,  vitthdrena pi  kho  te  aham  ...  deseyyam. 
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The  Mahavacchagotta-sutta,  however,  reports  that  it  was  Vacchagotta  who  had  asked 
to  be  given  only  a  teaching  in  brief.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  explained  that,  although  he 
would  be  able  to  teach  this  topic  in  brief  and  in  detail,  he  would  agree  to  Vacchagotta’s 
request  and  teach  only  in  brief.33  Thus,  while  in  the  Samyukta-agama  versions  the  Bud¬ 
dha  had  on  his  own  decided  that  he  would  only  give  a  brief  exposition,  and  that  after 
initially  refusing  to  get  involved  in  a  discussion  at  all,  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version 
it  was  in  order  to  comply  with  Vacchagotta’s  explicit  request  that  the  Buddha  decided 
to  give  only  a  brief  answer  to  his  visitor’ s  query. 

According  to  other  Pali  discourses,  Vacchagotta  had  come  with  his  questions  to  the 
Buddha  or  some  of  his  disciples  on  numerous  occasions,34  so  that  the  Buddha’s  attitude 
in  the  Samyukta-agcima  parallels  to  the  Mahavacchagotta-sutta  could  be  seen  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  device  to  restrain  Vacchagotta’s  inquisitive  habit. 

An  instance  of  this  device  can  in  fact  be  found  in  a  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya 
and  its  parallels,  which  report  that  on  another  occasion  the  Buddha  remained  silent  and 
did  not  reply  at  all  to  a  question  posed  by  Vacchagotta.35  The  Buddha’s  attitude  depicted 
in  these  discourses  would  be  similar  to  the  account  given  in  the  Samyukta-agama  par¬ 
allels  to  the  Mahavacchagotta-sutta,  according  to  which  on  the  present  occasion  the 
Buddha  was  also  somewhat  hesitant  to  engage  in  a  discussion  with  Vacchagotta. 

The  Pali  commentary’s  gloss  on  the  present  passage  devotes  some  space  to  discuss¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  brief  and  detailed  expositions,  explaining  that  the  seven  works  of  the 
Abhidharma  should  be  considered  as  teachings  “in  brief’.36  What  makes  this  remark 
noteworthy  is  that  the  Chinese  versions  also  refer  to  the  Abhidharma.  This  reference 
comes  as  part  of  their  description  of  what  went  on  in  the  Buddha’s  mind  before  he  al¬ 
lowed  Vacchagotta  to  put  his  question.  According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  de¬ 
cided  to  listen  to  or  to  reply  to  Vacchagotta’s  question  according  to  or  by  way  of  Abhi¬ 
dharma  and  Vi  nay  a.'1 

This  specification  is  puzzling.  The  reference  to  the  Abhidharma  together  with  the  Vi- 
naya  would  correspond  to  a  frequently  found  phrase  in  the  Pali  discourses,  which  speaks 
of  abhidhamma  abhivinaya .38  In  such  contexts,  the  prefix  cibhi-  appears  to  have  mainly 


33  MN  73  at  MN  I  489,14. 

34  The  Pali  Nikayas  record  over  sixty  discourses  featuring  Vacchagotta's  inquiries,  cf.  MN  71-72  at  MN  I 
481-489,  SN  33:1-55  at  SN  III  257-263,  SN  44:7-1 1  at  SN  IV  391-402,  and  AN  3:57  at  AN  I  160-162. 

35  SN  44:10  at  SN  IV  400,17+19,  SA  961  at  T  II  245bl2,  and  SA2  195  at  T  II  444c4. 

36  Ps  III  200,19:  sattapakaranam  abhidhammapitakan  ca  sabbam  sankhittam  eva. 

37  SA  964  at  T  II  246b20:  “I  will  now  by  way  of  Abhidharma  and  Vinaya  receive  that  [question]”,  A# 

SA2  198  at  T  II  446al8:  “I  will  listen  according  to  Abhidharma  and  Vinaya  to 
that  question”,  IS^StfoT  T  1428  at  T  XXIV  963a25:  ‘‘I  shall  reply  to  his 

question  according  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Abhidharma  and  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Vinaya”,  ^ 

fsDttSiil, 

38  E.g.,  Vin  I  64,28,  Vin  I  68,14,  DN  33  at  DN  III  267,27,  DN  34  at  DN  III  290,14,  MN  69  at  MN  I  472,5, 
AN  3:137  at  AN  I  288,20,  AN  3:138  at  AN  I  290,6,  AN  3:139  at  AN  I  291,14,  AN  9:22  at  AN  IV  398,1, 
AN  10:17  at  AN  V  24,17,  AN  10:18  at  AN  V  27,18,  AN  10:50  at  AN  V  90,27,  AN  10:98  at  AN  V  201,13, 
and  AN  1 1:15  at  AN  V  339,2. 
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the  meaning  “pertaining  to”  or  “related  to”,  so  that  abhidhamma  would  stand  for  what 
“pertains  to  the  Dharma”.39  Yet,  for  the  Buddha  to  reflect  that  he  would  listen  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  way  that  pertains  to  the  Dharma  or  the  Vinaya  seems  curious,  since  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  how  he  could  be  depicted  as  doing  otherwise.  Besides,  the  topic  of 
Vacchagotta’s  inquiry  and  the  ensuing  exposition  given  by  the  Buddha  involve  rather 
basic  teachings  on  wholesome  and  unwholesome  conduct,  hence  the  later  meaning  of 
Abhidharma  as  a  form  of  profound  analysis  of  deeper  aspects  of  the  teaching  would 
also  not  fit  the  present  context. 

Thus,  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  this  specification  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  versions  would  be  that  it  could  have  originated  from  a  remark  on  the  Abhidharma, 
presumably  as  representative  of  teachings  in  brief,  made  in  an  ancient  Indian  commen¬ 
tary  on  this  discourse,  similar  to  the  remark  now  found  in  the  Pali  commentary. 

Continuing  with  the  comparative  study  of  the  Mahavacchagotta-sutta,  after  expound¬ 
ing  the  three  roots  and  the  ten  courses  of  action,  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  take  up 
the  case  of  a  monk  who  has  reached  liberation.  The  Chinese  versions  provide  a  transi¬ 
tion  to  this  topic  by  indicating  that  to  understand  the  three  roots  and  the  ten  courses  of 
action  in  accordance  with  reality  forms  the  basis  for  being  able  to  eradicate  the  influxes 
and  reach  liberation.40 

mn  1 490  According  to  the  Mahavacchagotta-sutta  and  its  parallels,  Vacchagotta  next  inquired 
after  the  existence  of  realized  disciples.41  Finding  out  that  large  numbers  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  disciples  had  reached  distinction,  males  as  well  as  females,  with  monastics  reach¬ 
ing  levels  of  awakening  up  to  full  liberation  and  laity  up  to  non-return,  Vacchagotta 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Buddha’s  teaching  was  complete  in  every  respect.42 

mn  1 493  The  Pali  version  reports  that  Vacchagotta  illustrated  this  completeness  by  comparing 
the  way  the  river  Ganges  inclines  and  flows  to  the  ocean  to  the  way  the  disciples  of  the 
Buddha  are  inclined  towards  Nirvana,  an  image  that  recurs  frequently  in  other  Pali  dis¬ 
courses.43  Instead  of  the  Ganges  imagery,  the  Chinese  versions  illustrate  how  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  Buddha  advance  towards  Nirvana  with  the  example  of  how  the  water  of  a 
great  rain  flows  downwards.44  One  of  the  Samyukta-agama  versions  further  enhances 


39  Cf.  the  discussion  in  Geiger  1920:  118-119,  Horner  1941:  298,  van  Zeyst  1959:  64,  and  von  Hiniiber 
1996/1997:  64;  cf.  also  above  p.  213  note  50. 

40  SA  964  at  T  II  246c3,  SA2  198  at  T  II  446a29,  and  T  1428  at  T  XXIV  963b6. 

41  A  comparable  inquiry  addressed  to  Mahavlra  regarding  the  level  of  realization  of  disciples  can  be  found 
in  the  Viyahapannatti  5.4.59  in  Lalwani  1974:  165,7,  although  the  inquirers  in  this  instance  are  gods  and 
the  conversation  takes  place  purely  on  the  mental  level. 

42  On  the  levels  of  awakening  attainable  by  laity  cf.  also  above  p.  373  note  176. 

43  This  is  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that  a  recurring  passage  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya,  which  uses  this  image 
in  order  to  illustrate  how  various  aspects  of  the  Dharma  lead  to  Nirvana,  is  called  the  Gangdpeyyala,  the 
“Ganges  repetition”.  This  “Ganges  repetition”  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Magga-samyutta  at  SN  V  38,  and 
is  then  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  Bojjhanga-samyutta  at  SN  V  134  and  SN  V  137,  at  the  end  of  the  Sati- 
patthdna-samyutta  at  SN  V  190,  at  the  end  of  the  Indriya-samyutta  at  SN  V  241,  at  the  end  of  the  Bata- 
samyutta  at  SN  V  251,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Iddhipada-samyutta  at  SN  V  290. 

44  SA  964  at  T  II  247al5,  SA2  198  at  T  II  446cl7,  and  T  1428  at  T  XXIV  963c22. 
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this  image  by  indicating  that  the  disciples  advance  in  such  a  way  due  to  receiving  the 
‘rain’  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching.45 

The  Mahavacchagotta-sutta  and  its  parallels  record  in  similar  ways  that  Vacchagotta 
requested  to  be  ordained,  in  reply  to  which  the  Buddha  explained  a  standard  practice 
according  to  which  followers  of  other  sects  need  to  go  through  a  probation  period  of 
four  months  before  they  are  given  full  ordination.46  The  parallel  versions  agree  that, 
nevertheless,  Vacchagotta  was  soon  admitted  to  the  order.47 

Not  long  after  his  ordination,  Vacchagotta  went  to  the  Buddha  to  receive  further  in¬ 
structions.  According  to  all  versions,  Vacchagotta  made  it  clear  that  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  what  was  to  be  done  by  a  disciple  in  higher  training,  an  expression  the  com¬ 
mentary  explains  to  imply  that  he  had  become  a  non-returner.48 

According  to  the  Pali  account,  the  Buddha  instructed  Vacchagotta  to  train  himself 
further  in  tranquillity  and  insight,  indicating  that  training  in  this  way  has  the  potential 


45  S:V  198  at  T  II  446cl9: 

46  According  to  MN  73  at  MN  I  494,10,  Vacchagotta  proclaimed  that  he  would  undergo  a  probation  period 
for  four  years,  a  proposition  which  Horner  1957/1970:  xvi  considers  to  be  slightly  exaggerated.  T  1428 
at  T  XXIV  964a4  agrees  with  MN  73.  In  SA2  198  at  T  II  446c25,  however,  Vacchagotta  only  states  that, 
even  if  he  had  to  wait  for  four  years  he  would  do  so,  what  to  say  about  four  months.  In  SA  964  at  T  II 
247a26  he  just  states  that  he  is  willing  to  undergo  a  four  months’  probation  period.  SA  964  at  T  II  247a20 
and  T  1428  at  T  XXIV  963c26  also  indicate  that  the  Buddha's  statement  on  the  standard  procedure  re¬ 
garding  ordination  of  followers  of  other  sects  was  prompted  by  an  inquiry  by  Vacchagotta,  as  he  had 
asked  about  the  time  period  required  for  heterodox  wanderers  to  get  ordained. 

47  Regarding  such  going  forth  after  a  probation  period,  the  description  in  MN  73  at  MN  I  494,3  reads  as  if 

the  going  forth  is  to  be  given  only  after  the  four  months  are  over,  catunnam  masanam  accayena  ...  pab- 
bajenti.  Dhirasekera  1982/2007:  220  notes  that  this  stands  in  contrast  to  the  description  of  the  probation 
period  in  Vin  I  69,11,  according  to  which  the  probationer  should  be  shaved  and  clothed  in  robes.  SA2 
198  at  T  II  446c22  seems  to  agree  in  this  respect  with  the  Theravada  Vinaya  account,  as  it  also  indicates 
that  the  probationer  should  be  shaved  before  the  probation  period  begins,  Jf  iUSA  In  fad-  for  other 

monks  to  be  able  to  assess  the  sincerity  of  a  probationer,  it  would  be  convenient  if  the  latter  were  to  live 
in  close  association  with  them,  which  would  be  facilitated  if  he  were  given  some  degree  of  going  forth. 
That  is,  the  probationer  would  need  to  receive  at  least  some  form  of  pabbajd,  so  that  he  could  set  out 
begging  alms  with  shaven  head  and  wearing  the  robes  of  a  Buddhist  monastic,  as  keeping  his  former 
style  of  dress  and  hair  would  create  a  somewhat  awkward  situation  for  him  as  a  freshly  converted  Bud¬ 
dhist  in  front  of  the  donors.  Hence,  the  formulation  in  MN  73  should  perhaps  not  be  taken  too  literal. 
Thus,  the  point  of  the  probation  period  would  be,  as  explained  by  Olivelle  1974:  69,  that  “during  this 
period  the  new  recruit  was  excluded  from  the  official  acts  of  the  community”,  a  situation  thus  “similar 
to  the  penal  parivasa  by  which  a  monk  guilty  of  an  offence  was  [temporarily]  excluded  from  full  com¬ 
munion  with  the  community”.  Deo  1956:  143  notes  that  in  the  Jain  tradition  a  probation  period  had  to  be 
observed  in  general  before  being  admitted  to  the  monastic  community,  lasting  either  a  week,  or  four 
months,  or  six  months.  According  to  Prasad  1972a:  89,  there  was,  however,  no  special  procedure  for  the 
case  of  those  who  had  earlier  been  members  of  a  different  sect. 

48  MN  73  at  MN  I  494,18:  y avatakam  ...  sekhena  nanena  sekhdya  vijjdya  pattabbam,  anuppattam  tain  ma- 

ya  (Se-MN  II  258,1  without  tam),  with  the  commentarial  gloss  at  Ps  III  202,5.  In  SA  964  at  T  II  247bl0, 
Vacchagotta  proclaims  that  “in  regard  to  what  a  sekha  needs  to  know  ...  I  know  it  all”,  ... 

and  in  SA2  198  at  T  II  447a5  he  declares  that  “in  regard  to  the  stage  of  a  sekha,  I  have  already 
realized  it  all”,  Wfc&fk  fPtlftE;  cf.  also  T  1428  at  T  XXIV  964al8. 


MN  1 494 
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of  leading  to  the  attainment  of  the  six  supernormal  knowledges.  The  Chinese  versions 
present  a  broader  range  of  benefits,  as,  in  addition  to  the  six  supernormal  knowledges,49 
they  list: 

the  four  jhdnas, 

the  four  brahmaviharas, 

the  four  immaterial  attainments, 

the  three  lower  stages  of  realization  (see  in  more  detail  table  8.2). 

Regarding  the  reference  in  the  Chinese  versions  to  the  three  lower  stages  of  realiza¬ 
tion,  i.e.  to  the  attainments  of  stream-entry,  once-return,  and  non-return,50  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that,  according  to  the  description  given  in  all  versions  of  Vacchagotta’s  devel¬ 
opment  at  this  point,  he  had  already  attained  at  least  stream-entry,  if  not  more.  Thus, 
this  part  of  their  list  of  benefits  appears  to  some  degree  redundant,  as  it  mentions  levels 
of  attainment  that  he  would  have  already  reached. 


Table  8.2:  Listing  of  Benefits  in  MN  73  and  its  Parallels 


MN  73 

SA  664 

supernormal  powers  (1) 

4  jhanas 

divine  ear  (2) 

4  brahmaviharas 

knowing  others’  mind  (3) 

4  immaterial  attainments 

recollecting  past  lives  (4) 

stream-entry 

divine  eye  (5) 

once-return 

destruction  of  influxes  (6) 

non-return 

supernormal  powers  (— >  1 ) 

divine  eye  (— >  5) 

divine  ear  (— »  2) 

know  others’  mind  (— *  3) 

recollect  past  lives  (— >  4) 

know  birth  &  death  of  beings  (— ►  5) 

destruction  of  influxes  (— >  6) 

49  The  list  of  the  six  abhinnas  in  SA  664  appears  somewhat  jumbled,  as  SA  664  at  T  II  247b23  speaks  first 

of  the  “divine  eye”,  (kBEi,  but  after  listing  three  other  supernormal  knowledges  refers  to  the  same  divine 
eye  again  in  terms  of  “knowledge  of  the  birth  and  death  [of  beings]”,  This  duplication  would 

not  be  required  and  also  stands  in  contrast  to  other  discourses  in  the  same  Samyukta-agama,  which  list 
the  six  abhinnas  in  the  same  sequence  as  the  Pali  discourses,  without  any  such  duplication,  cf.,  e.g.,  SA 
814  at  T  II  209b  10,  SA  815  at  T  II  209c27,  SA  1042  at  T  II  273a23,  and  SA  1 142  at  T  II  302a25.  In  the 
case  of  SA2  198  at  T  II  447al6,  another  noteworthy  circumstance  is  that  this  discourse  presents  the  di¬ 
vine  eye  and  the  divine  ear  together  as  a  single  supernormal  knowledge,  jklfiTf-  This  could  be  an  ab¬ 
breviation  of  an  expression  used  in  the  same  discourse  collection  in  SA2  117  at  T  II  417al9. 

Another  discourse  in  the  same  collection,  SA2  119  at  T  II  418c27,  presents  the  divine  ear  as  a  knowledge 
on  its  own  as  TcTf,  followed  by  referring  to  the  divine  eye  as  “knowledge  of  the  birth  and  death  [of 
beings]”, 

50  SA  964  at  T  II  247b21,  SA2  198  at  T  II  447al4,  and  T  1428  at  T  XXIV  964b3. 
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SA2  198 

T  1428 

4  jhanas 

Ist  jhana 

4  brahmaviharas 

2nd  jhana 

4  immaterial  attainments 

3rd  jhana 

stream-entry 

A''1'  jhana 

once-return 

4  brahmaviharas, 

non-return 

4  immaterial  attainments 

supernormal  powers  (— ►  1) 

stream-entry 

know  others’  mind  (— ►  3) 

once-return 

recollect  past  lives  (— *  4) 

non-return 

divine  eye  and  ear  (— ►  2,  5) 

supernormal  powers  (— >  1 ) 

destruction  of  influxes  (—>  6) 

divine  ear  (— *  2) 
know  others’  mind  (— *  3) 
recollect  past  lives  (— >  4) 
divine  eye  (— >  5) 
destruction  of  influxes  (—>  6) 

The  four  versions  report  that  Vacchagotta  eventually  realized  the  final  goal.51  He  then  mn  i  496 
sent  a  message  conveying  his  accomplishment  to  the  Buddha,  who  in  reply  indicated 
that  he  already  knew  about  Vacchagotta’s  progress  and  had  also  been  told  about  it  by 
devas. 


MN  74  Dighanakha-sutta 

The  Dighanakha-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Dlghanakha”,  examines  views  and  feelings, 
an  examination  during  which  the  wanderer  Dlghanakha  became  a  stream-enterer  and 
Sariputta  an  arahant.  This  discourse  has  two  parallels  in  two  Samyukta-dgama  transla¬ 
tions,52  and  another  parallel  in  the  Pravrajyavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya .53 


51  MN  73  at  MN  I  496,31,  SA  964  at  T  II  247b28,  SA2  198  at  T  II  447a22,  and  T  1428  at  T  XXIV  964c26. 

52  The  discourse  parallels  are  SA  969  at  T  II  249a-250a  and  SA2  203  at  T  II  449a-b.  While  MN  74  takes 
place  at  Mount  Vulture  Peak  near  Rajagaha,  SA  969  and  SA2  203  have  the  Squirrel's  Feeding  Ground 
near  the  same  Rajagaha  as  their  location.  Anesaki  1908:  137  lists  SA  969  under  the  title  “Dlghanakha”, 
j^/jV,  a  title  used  in  an  uddana  at  T  II  453bl9  to  refer  to  SA2  203.  A  variation  on  the  Pali  version’s  title 
can  be  found  in  the  Pali  commentaries,  which  refer  to  this  discourse  as  the  Vedanapariggaha-suttanta, 
the  “discourse  on  comprehending  feelings”  (cf.  Sv  II  418,19,  Ps  IV  87,7,  Spk  II  234,8,  Mp  I  161,7,  Dhp- 
a  I  96,9,  and  Th-a  III  95,22).  In  the  early  discourses,  pariggaha  refers  to  “acquisition”,  which  would  not 
result  in  a  meaningful  title  for  the  present  discourse.  The  title  Vedanapariggaha-sutta  appears  to  be 
rather  based  on  a  sense  pariggaha  acquired  later,  in  the  post-canonical  period,  as  “comprehension"  or 
even  “investigation”,  cf.,  e.g.,  the  gloss  given  in  Be-Vibh-mt  32  on  the  expression  pariggahe  thito  as 
vunamsaya  thito\  cf.  also  Nanamoli  1994:  69,  who  lists  “discerning”  for  pariggaha.  Thus  this  alternative 
title  for  MN  74  appears  to  be  a  commentarial  coinage.  Another  discourse  given  to  a  different  person  with 
the  same  name  as  the  protagonist  of  MN  74  is  the  “discourse  on  the  query  of  the  Brahmin  Dlghanakha”, 
fS/hK/SoitfclItSi-  T  584  at  T  XIV  968a-c,  a  Tibetan  version  being  in  D  (342)  mdo  sde,  a  298b-330a  and 
Q  (1009)  slut  302b-304a  (a  survey  of  its  content  can  be  found  in  Feer  1881a:  283),  and  a  Sogdian  ver¬ 
sion,  edited  in  Benveniste  1940:  74-79;  for  a  translation  of  the  Sogdian  version  and  comparison  with  its 
Chinese  counterpart  cf.  Gauthiot  1912;  for  a  recently  discovered  Sanskrit  version  cf.  Vinlta  2010:  358- 
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Several  parts  of  the  present  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.54 
Versions  of  the  present  discourse  can  also  be  found  in  the  *Mahdprajndpdramita-(upa- 
(lesa-)sdstrap  in  the  *Mahdvibhdsa,56  and  in  the  Avadanasataka.51 
mn  1 497  The  Dighanakha-sutta  and  its  parallels  report  that  the  wanderer  Dighanakha  came  to 
visit  the  Buddha  and  presented  his  view.58  Additional  narrative  background  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  provided  in  the  *Mahdprajnapdramita-( upadesa-  jsdstra,  the  *Mahdvibhdsd,  and 
the  Avadanasataka,  which  report  that  Dighanakha  had  been  displeased  or  even  irritated 
on  hearing  that  his  close  relative  Sariputta,  whom  he  respected  for  his  intelligence,  had 
become  a  disciple  of  another  teacher.59  This  would  explain  the  slightly  provocative  nu¬ 
ance  that  appears  to  underlie  the  way  he  presents  his  view  to  the  Buddha  in  the  discourse 
versions. 


389,  who  collates  the  Sanskrit  text  with  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  counterparts.  This  discourse  relates  how 
a  Brahmin  visitor  by  the  name  of  DIrghanakha  inquired  from  the  Buddha  about  the  karmic  causes  for 
various  physical  qualities  of  the  Buddha  (in  some  respects  similar  to  DN  30  at  DN  III  145-179).  Thus, 
as  already  noted  by  Sander  1979:  62,  this  discourse  has  little  in  common  with  MN  74,  as  “only  in  the 
introduction  to  the  sutra  are  there  any  similarities  and  the  locality  is  the  same”.  Another  reference  can  be 
found  in  the  Chinese  Udana-(varga),  which  mentions  a  discourse  spoken  to  the  Brahmin  Dighanakha,  a 
discourse  it  allocates  to  the  DTrgha-dgama,  cf.  T  212  at  T IV  736c28. 

53  The  relevant  section  of  the  Tibetan  Pravrajydvastu  has  been  edited  in  Eimer  1983:  96-105.  Its  Chinese 
counterpart,  T  1444  at  T  XXIII  1028c4-15,  is  abbreviated  and  gives  only  the  beginning  part  of  the  en¬ 
counter  between  the  Buddha  and  Dighanakha. 

54  The  Sanskrit  fragments  can  be  found  in  Pischel  1904:  814-816  or  Hosoda  1989b:  144-151.  The  close  cor¬ 
respondence  of  these  fragments  to  SA  969  was  noticed  soon  after  their  publication  by  Levi  1904:  299. 

55  T  1509  at  T  XXV  61b-62a  and  T  XXV  254b,  translated  in  Lamotte  1944/1981:  47-51  and  id.  1970a: 
1688-1689. 

56  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  509b-510b. 

57  The  relevant  Avadanasataka  tale  is  no.  99  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  186-196  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  255-259, 
with  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  200  at  T  IV  255a-256b,  translated  in  Pachow  1945:  49-53,  and  its  Ti¬ 
betan  counterpart  in  Devacandra  1996:  708-721.  On  the  depiction  of  DIrghanakha’ s  karmic  background 
in  this  tale  cf.  also  Feer  1882:  339.  Oldenberg  1912b:  178  highlights  the  close  similarity  between  the 
Sanskrit  fragments  in  Pischel  1904  and  the  Sanskrit  Avadanasataka  tale. 

5S  As  Wagle  1966:  49  explains,  Dighanakha  is  a  nickname,  alluding  to  his  “long  nails”.  A  reference  to  his 
name  has  also  been  preserved  in  an  Uighur  fragment  in  Kudara  1995:  28.  According  to  the  *Mahapraj- 
ndpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  61c5,  the  *Mahdvibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  509b22, 
and  the  Pravrajyavastu  in  Dutt  1984d:  22,1  and  folio  6rl  in  Vogel  1992:  79,  this  wanderer  was  called 
Dighanakha  or  DIrghanakha  because  he  did  not  cut  his  finger  nails  (according  to  the  otherwise  unrelated 
EA  34.4  at  T  II  694al2,  to  keep  the  nails  long  was  one  of  five  characteristics  of  contemporary  recluses 
and  wanderers).  SA2  203  at  T  II  449a5  differs  from  the  other  sources  in  so  far  as  it  introduces  its  pro¬ 
tagonist  as  Ti/ArtcA  It  is  a  recurring  characteristic  of  this  Samyukta-dgama  collection  (T  100)  that  it 
uses  for  what  in  the  parallel  versions  are  wanderers,  as  the  same  recurs  also  in  the  parallels  to  MN 
72  and  MN  73,  SA2  196  and  SA2  198,  cf.  above  p.  389  note  6  and  p.  394  note  27.  In  the  present  case,  this 
specification  would  fit  the  context,  as  all  versions  reckon  Dighanakha  a  close  relative  of  Sariputta,  so  that 
he  would  indeed  stem  from  a  Brahmin  family.  According  to  Goshima  2008:  332,  however,  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  in  the  present  context  renders  parivrdjaka,  cf.  also  Karashima  2001:  88  s.v. 

59  T  1509  at  T  XXV  61cl5,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  509c4,  and  the  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  187,4 
or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  256,1.  with  its  counterparts  in  T  200  at  T  IV  256a8  and  in  Devacandra  1996:  709,16. 
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The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  reports  that  DIghanakha  made  the  proclamation  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  anything.60  According  to  one  of  the  Samyukta-dgama  versions,  his 
proposition  was  that  he  did  not  approve  of  any  view,  while  according  to  the  other  Sam¬ 
yukta-dgama  version  he  did  not  approve  of  any  teaching.61 

DIghanakha’ s  proposition  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment,  in  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu,  in 
the  *Mahdvibhdsa,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  Avaddnasataka  tale  is 
as  brief  as  the  Pali  statement.62  The  way  the  *Mahaprajhdpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra 
and  the  Chinese  Pravrajyavastu  record  his  statement,  however,  is  more  elaborate  and 
thus  resembles  more  closely  the  Samyukta-dgama  versions.63 

The  Pali  commentary  suggests  that  DIghanakha  was  an  annihilationist  and  hence  his 
proclamation  implied  that  he  did  not  approve  of  any  kind  of  rebirth.64  The  formulation 
in  one  of  the  Samyukta-dgama  discourses,  however,  suggests  that  his  refusal  referred  to 
views  or  doctrines.65  This  much  seems  to  be  also  implicit  in  the  reply  the  Buddha  gave 
to  DIghanakha’ s  proclamation  in  all  versions,  since  tongue  in  cheek  he  asked  his  visi¬ 
tor  if  this  refusal  to  approve  of  anything  also  included  DIghanakha’ s  own  view.66  The 
humour  underlying  the  Buddha’s  reply  is  lost  when  DIghanakha’ s  proposition  is  seen 
as  only  being  concerned  with  modes  of  rebirth. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  reports  DIghanakha  replying  that  it  would  not  matter  if 
he  were  to  approve  of  his  own  view.67  According  to  the  Samyukta-dgama  versions,  the 


60  MN  74  at  MN  I  497,26:  sabbam  me  na  khamatT  ti  (Be-MN  II  165,13:  nakkhamatT  ti),  literally  “all  is  not 
bearable  to  me”,  which  in  the  present  context  would  have  the  sense  “I  do  not  approve  of  anything”. 

61  SA  969  at  T  II  249b3:  “I  do  not  approve  of  any  view”,  fil — fUMA'll,  and  SA2  203  at  T  II  449a6:  “in 

regard  to  all  teachings,  I  do  not  approve  of  any”,  The  character  T?,  means  literally 

“to  bear,  to  endure,  to  put  up  with”  and  thus  closely  corresponds  to  khamati  or  ksamati  and  to  their  equi¬ 
valent  bzod  do  used  in  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu ;  cf.  also  Hirakawa  1997:  467,  who  begins  his  list  of 
equivalents  for  |g  with  ksdnti  and  ksama. 

62  Fol.  162a5  in  Pischel  1904:  814:  sarvam  me  na  ksamati,  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu  in  Eimer  1983: 
96,13:  bdag  ni  thams  cad  mi  bzod  do,  the  *Mahavibhdsa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  509c9:  ff — W  j' PJ.,  and 
the  Avaddnasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  187,10  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  256,7:  sarvam  me,  bho  Gautama, 
na  ksamata  iti,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  bdag  ni  thams  cad  mi  ’tshal  lo  in  Devacandra  1996:  710,9 
(the  Chinese  avadana  tale  does  not  record  his  statement). 

63  According  to  the  *Mahdprajndparamitd-(upadesa-)sdstra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  62a3,  he  proclaimed:  “I  do 

not  approve  of  any  teachings”,  (adopting  the  jf,  'g',  and  5  variant  reading  instead  of 

■2),  thereby  bringing  in  the  notion  of  teachings  found  also  in  SA2  203.  In  the  Chinese  Pravrajyavastu,  T 
1444  at  T  XXIII  1028c5,  his  proposition  is  more  elaborate:  “any  of  my  [own]  teachings,  or  the  holding 
of  a  corresponding  view,  all  that  I  do  not  desire”,  — I a -RA'St- 

64  Ps  III  204,3  (as  a  gloss  on  his  position):  “all  [types  of]  arising  are  not  approved  of  by  me  ...  I  am  an  an¬ 
nihilationist”,  sabbd  me  upapattiyo  nakkhamanti ...  ucchedavado  'ham  asnu  ti. 

65  SA  969  at  T  II  249b3:  JH,  although  a  Tk  7C,  Bfi,  and  fg  variant  reading  does  not  mention  the  “view”, 

66  Fuller  2005:  154  explains  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  to  be  that  “the  Buddha  is  attempting  to  find  out 
how  this  view  is  being  held.  Is  DIghanakha’ s  view  a  non-position,  its  aim  to  overcome  all  cognitive  stand¬ 
points,  or  is  DIghanakha  holding  to  this  view?”.  Premasiri  2006a:  186  notes  that  “DIghanakha's  position 
could  itself  become  a  dogma.  For  if  one  dogmatically  holds  the  view  ‘I  agree  with  no  view’,  it  can  have 
the  same  consequences  as  taking  any  other  dogmatic  position”. 

67  MN  74  at  MN  I  497,28:  “if  this  view  were  to  be  approved  of  by  me,  it  would  still  be  the  same,  it  would 
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Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu,  the  *Mahaprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra,  and  the  Sanskrit 
and  Tibetan  Avadanasataka  tale,  however,  he  affirmed  that  he  also  did  not  approve  of 
his  own  view.68  One  of  the  two  Samyukta-agama  versions  reports  that  the  Buddha  fol¬ 
lowed  up  this  inconsistency  by  asking  DIghanakha  why  he  had  proclaimed  a  view  he 
did  not  approve  of.69  In  fact,  according  to  the  *Mahavibhasa,  already  on  the  Buddha’s 
first  question  DIghanakha  realized  his  self-contradictory  position  and  remained  silent.70 
mn  1 498  The  parallel  versions  continue  by  examining  three  possible  variations  of  this  type  of  view, 
which  could  be: 

to  approve  of  all, 
to  approve  of  nothing, 

to  approve  of  some  and  to  disapprove  of  some. 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses,  the  Sanskrit  fragments,  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu, 
and  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  Avadanasataka  tale  point  out  that  to  hold 
any  of  the  three  possible  variations  of  this  view  will  lead  to  dispute  with  those  who  take 
a  different  position  on  this  matter.71 

mn  i  500  The  Dighanakha-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  turn  to  the  nature  of  the  human  body, 
made  up  of  the  four  elements.  The  Pali  version  recommends  contemplating  the  body 


still  be  the  same”,  esa  ce  me  ...  ditthi  khameyya,  tain  p’  assa  tadisam  eva,  tain  p’  assa  tadisam  eva  ti  (Se- 
MN  II  263,10:  tam  pi  ’ssa). 

68  SA  969  at  T  II  249b5:  “this  view,  I  also  do  not  approve  of’,  ithMiT'TS,  SA2  203  at  T  II  449a8:  “I  also 

do  not  approve  of  a  view  like  this”,  SSfd'S-  According  to  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu  in 

Eimer  1983:  96,16,  he  proclaimed  that  “I  also  do  not  approve  of  this  view”,  Ita  ba  de  yang  mi  bzod  do, 
with  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1509  at  T  XXV  62al4:  “that  view  I  also  do  not  approve”,  fUUlTT'S 
(adopting  again  the  variant  reading  jQ,  instead  of  §j).  The  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  187,11 
or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  256,8  similarly  reads  “this  view  is  also  not  approved  by  me”,  esa  pi  me  ...  drstir  na 
ksamate,  with  the  Tibetan  counterpart  Ita  ba  gang  lags  pa  ’di  yang  bdag  mi  ’tshal  lo  in  Devacandra  1996: 
710,12. 

69  SA2  203  at  T  II  449a9:  “if  you  do  not  approve  of  such  a  view,  why  did  you  proclaim  it”,  At  Tf 1 - ;AAn fc 

MM, 

70  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  509cl3,  cf.  also  Dhammajoti  2004:  192.  The  Chinese  Avadana  account,  T  200  at  T 
IV  256al4,  similarly  reports  that  he  remained  silent,  although  according  to  its  report  this  happened  after 
the  Buddha  had  pointed  out  that  DIghanakha"  s  view  did  not  lead  to  Nirvana.  According  to  T  200,  DIgha¬ 
nakha  continued  to  remain  silent  three  times,  at  which  point  a  thunderbolt  wielding  spirit  intervened  and 
forced  him  to  reply  to  the  Buddha.  T  200  then  continues  differently  from  the  other  versions  and  does  not 
report  the  instructions  on  contemplation  of  the  body  and  feelings  at  all. 

71  MN  74  at  MN  I  498,17  indicates  that  to  approve  of  all  is  closer  to  attachment  than  to  disapprove  of  all,  a 
position  similarly  taken  in  fol.  163a4  in  Pischel  1904:  814  (cf.  Hosoda  1989b:  146),  SA  969  at  T II  249bl7, 
the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu  in  Eimer  1983:  97,12,  the  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  188,1 1  or  in 
Vaidya  1958a:  256,20,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Devacandra  1996:  711.19,  and  the  *Mahavibhdsd, 
T  1545  at  T  XXVII  509c24.  The  Sanskrit  fragment,  SA  969,  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu ,  the  Avadana- 
sataka,  and  the  *Mahavibhasa  differ  from  MN  74  at  MN  I  498,21  in  as  much  as  they  do  not  report  that 
DIghanakha  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  Buddha  commended  his  view.  SA2  203  at  T  II  449a24  differs 
from  the  other  versions,  as  according  to  its  presentation  all  three  types  of  view,  including  the  disap¬ 
proval  of  everything,  are  related  to  attachment  and  aversion  and  will  therefore  obstruct  progress  towards 
liberation. 
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from  a  standard  set  of  eleven  perspectives,  which  revolve  around  the  three  characteris¬ 
tics  of  impermanence,  dukkha,  and  not-self.72  The  Samyukta-agama  discourses,  the  Ti¬ 
betan  Pravrajyavastu,  and  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  version  of  the  Avadanasataka  tale 
present  contemplations  of  the  body  that  involve  the  related  topics  of  impermanence, 
dispassion,  and  relinquishment.73 

After  describing  contemplation  of  the  body,  the  Dighanakha-sutta  and  its  parallels 
turn  to  contemplation  of  feelings.  The  Majjhima-nikdya  account  begins  examining  this 
topic  by  clarifying  that  the  three  types  of  feeling  are  mutually  exclusive.74  Instead  of 
taking  up  the  mutually  exclusive  nature  of  the  three  types  of  feeling,  the  Samyukta- 
dgamci  versions  highlight  that  feelings  arise  in  dependence  on  contact  and  cease  with 
the  cessation  of  contact.73 

The  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu  and  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  Avaddnasa- 
taka  tale  agree  with  the  Pali  discourse  on  taking  up  the  mutually  exclusive  nature  of  the 
three  feelings.76  The  same  works  also  mention  the  dependency  of  feelings  on  contact, 
in  this  respect  resembling  the  Samyukta-agama  versions.77 

The  Dighanakha-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  directing  awareness  to  the  im¬ 
permanent  and  conditioned  nature  of  feelings,  to  which  the  Sanskrit  fragment,  one  of 


72  MN  74  at  MN  I  500,3:  “[the  body]  should  be  contemplated  as  impermanent,  unsatisfactory,  a  disease,  a 
tumour,  an  arrow,  a  calamity,  an  affliction,  alien,  disintegrating,  void  and  not-self',  aniccato  dukkhato 
rogato  gandato  sallato  aghato  abadhato  parato  palokato  sunnato  anattato  samanupassitabbo ,  where 
aniccato  and  palokato  can  be  understood  as  corresponding  to  the  characteristic  of  impermanence,  duk¬ 
khato,  rogato,  gandato,  sallato,  aghato,  abadhato  represent  the  characteristic  of  dukkha,  and  parato, 
sunnato,  anattato  pertain  to  the  characteristic  of  not-self. 

73  SA  969  at  T  II  249c8:  “contemplate  impermanence,  cessation,  freedom  from  passion,  full  eradication, 

and  the  abandoning  of  [any]  establishings”,  H&t'ff,  EM,  RStSt,  SEMIS,  tlfeftit-  SA2  203  at  T  II 
449b8:  “having  contemplated  [this  body]  as  impermanent,  one  is  able  [to  develop]  freedom  from  pas¬ 
sion;  seeing  this  body  [as  subject  to]  cessation,  [one]  promptly  relinquishes  [it]”,  [ISMlPKfit,  IMtbiStSt, 
Mifct^M,  Fol.  164b2  in  Pischel  1904:  815  has  preserved  vyaya,  thereby  indicating  that  the 

Sanskrit  fragment  version  would  have  instructed  to  contemplate  impermanence.  The  Tibetan  Pravrajyd- 
vastu  in  Eirner  1983:  101,1  speaks  of  repeatedly  contemplating  arising  and  disintegration  as  the  means 
to  remove  all  longing  and  attachment,  etc.,  towards  the  body,  yang  dang  yang  du  ’byung  ba  dang,  ’jig 
par  rjes  su  Ita  zhing  gnas  na,  de  hi  lus  la  ’dun  pa  dang,  lus  la  chagspa  dang,  lus  la  dga’  ba  dang,  lus  la 
zhen  pa  dang,  lus  la  chums  pa  dang,  lus  la  Ihag  par  chags  par  ’byung  ba  gang  yin  pa  des  de’i  sems 
yongs  su  gtugs  te  mi  gnas  so.  The  instructions  in  the  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  191,5  or  in 
Vaidya  1958a:  257,16  are  to  dwell  contemplating  arising  and  passing  away,  dispassion,  and  letting  go, 
udayavyayanudarsina  vihartavyam  viraganudarsina  pratinisarganudarsina  (Vaidya:  vihartavyam ),  to 
which  the  Tibetan  version  in  Devacandra  1996:  714,20  adds  cessation  as  the  penultimate  aspect  to  be 
contemplated,  ’gog  par  rjes  su  Ita  ba. 

74  MN  74  at  MN  I  500,10. 

75  SA  969  at  T  II  249cl3  and  SA2  203  at  T  II  449bl3,  a  presentation  also  found  in  fol.  165al-2  in  Pischel 
1904:  815.  The  *Mahaprajhaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra  and  the  *Mahavibhasa  do  not  report  instruc¬ 
tions  for  contemplating  body  and  feelings.  The  focus  of  their  presentation  appears  to  be  more  on  the  is¬ 
sue  of  views  and  the  effect  this  discourse  had  on  Sariputta. 

76  Eirner  1983:  101,8,  Speyer  1909/1970:  192,2  or  Vaidya  1958a:  257,21,  and  Devacandra  1996:  715,7. 

77  Eirner  1983:  102,6,  Speyer  1909/1970:  192,10  or  Vaidya  1958a:  257,29,  and  Devacandra  1996:  716,3. 
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the  Samyukta-agama  versions,  and  the  Sanskrit  Avadanasataka  version  add  awareness 
of  the  gratification,  the  danger,  and  the  escape  in  regard  to  feelings.78 

The  two  Samyukta-agama  discourses,  the  Sanskrit  fragment,  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyd- 
vastu,  and  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  Avadanasataka  tale  also  turn  to  the 
feelings  to  be  experienced  when  life  comes  to  an  end. 

Although  this  particular  perspective  on  feelings  occurs  frequently  in  other  Pali  dis¬ 
courses  concerned  with  contemplation  of  feelings,79  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  Dighanakha-sutta.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  also  stands  alone  in  re¬ 
porting  that  the  Buddha  made  a  pronouncement  on  the  type  of  speech  used  by  an  ara- 
hant.80 

mn  1 501  The  parallel  versions  report  that  Sariputta,  who  had  been  present  during  this  discourse, 
reached  full  awakening,  while  Dlghanakha  became  a  stream-enterer.81  The  Majjhima- 
nikaya  version  indicates  that  Sariputta  became  an  arahant  once  he  had  realized  that  the 
Buddha’s  instruction  aimed  at  abandonment  through  direct  knowledge.82 


78  SA  969  at  T  II  249cl5:  “he  knows  in  accordance  with  reality  how  [feelings]  arise,  how  [they]  cease, 

how  [they  provide]  gratification,  how  [they  are  beset  by]  danger,  and  how  to  escape  [from  them]”,  vAM, 
SM,  iTlI,  isllj,  Fol.  165a4-5  in  Pischel  1904:  815:  casvadam  cadinavam  ca  nihfsara- 

nam)  and  yathdbhutam  prajanam,  indicating  that  the  Sanskrit  version  also  took  up  the  gratification,  dan¬ 
ger,  and  escape  in  relation  to  feelings.  The  same  formulation  is  also  found  in  the  Sanskrit  Avadanasata¬ 
ka  tale  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  193,1  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  258,3. 

79  MN  140  at  MN  III  244,33,  SN  12:51  at  SN  II  83,1,  SN  22:88  at  SN  III  126,14,  SN  36:7  at  SN  IV  213,10, 
SN  26:8  at  SN  IV  214,21,  SN  54:8  at  SN  V  319,24,  and  AN  4:195  at  AN  II  198,29. 

80  MN  74  at  MN  I  500,34:  “he  expresses  himself  in  the  words  used  [commonly]  in  the  world  without  hold¬ 
ing  on  [to  them]”,  yah  ca  loke  vuttam  tena  voharati  apardmasan  ti  (Ce-MN  II  284,24:  teneva,  Se-MN  II 
268,4  adds  kho  before  loke).  This  statement  recurs  in  Nidd  I  284,9  and  Nidd  I  303,28  as  a  quote  from  the 
present  discourse;  on  its  implications  cf.,  e.g.,  Katz  1982/1989:  218.  A  similar  proposition  can  also  be 
found  in  DN  9  at  DN  I  202,8. 

81  SA  969  at  T  II  249c26  and  SA2  203  at  T  II  449b21  further  specify  that  at  the  time  of  this  event  Sariputta 
had  been  a  monk  for  half  a  month,  2£J=],  a  specification  made  also  in  the  Tibetan  Pravrajydvastu  in 
Eirner  1983:  104.6,  in  the  *Mahdprajndpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  61cl7,  in  the 
*Mahdvibhasd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  510bl,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer 
1909/1970:  194,1  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  258,15  and  in  Devacandra  1996:  717,14;  cf.  also  the  survey  of 
sources  related  to  Sariputta’ s  going  forth  and  awakening  in  Migot  1952:  426-443.  The  Mahdvastu  also 
associates  his  full  awakening  with  the  DTrghanakhaparivrajaka- sutra ,  cf.  Basak  1968/2004:  40,19  or 
Senart  1897:  67,7,  as  does  Xuanzang  (jAjA)  in  his  travel  records,  T  2087  at  T  LI  925al0,  translated  in 
Beal  1884/2001b:  179.  The  same  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  40,12  or  in  Senart  1897:  66,17  also 
reports,  however,  that  Sariputra  and  Mahamaudgalyayana  attained  awakening  during  an  instruction 
given  to  them  by  the  Buddha  right  after  their  ordination,  an  instruction  similar  to  an  exposition  given  in 
MN  28  at  MN  I  190,20  by  Sariputta.  The  Mahdvastu’ s  suggestion  that  the  two  attained  full  awakening 
together  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  a  specification  given  in  the  same  passage  in  Basak  1968/2004: 
40,14+16  or  in  Senart  1897:  67,2+3  that  it  took  Mahamaudgalyayana  a  week  to  awaken,  while  Sariputra 
achieved  the  same  in  two  weeks.  As  the  two  ordained  together,  this  passage  in  the  Mahdvastu  appears  to 
conflate  two  different  and  to  some  degree  conflicting  accounts,  something  not  uncommon  in  this  work, 
cf.  also  above  p.  175  note  157. 

82  MN  74  at  MN  I  501,2:  “the  Blessed  One  tells  us  about  abandoning  those  things  through  direct  knowl¬ 
edge”,  tesam  tesain  kira  no  bhagavd  dhammanam  abhihha  pahanam  aha. 
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The  Samyukta-dgama  versions,  the  Sanskrit  fragment,  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu, 
and  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  Avadanasataka  tale  present  the  same  event 
more  in  terms  of  actual  meditation  practice.  According  to  their  report,  Sariputta  became 
an  arahant  by  practising  contemplation  of  impermanence  and  thereby  developing  dis¬ 
passion.83 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  account  concludes  by  reporting  that  DIghanakha  became  a  lay 
follower  of  the  Buddha.  According  to  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  discourses,  however,  and 
according  to  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu ,  he  requested  ordination  and  in  due  turn  be¬ 
came  an  arahant.84  The  *Mahdprajndparamitd-(upadesa-)sdstra,  as  well  as  the  Chinese, 
Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  Avadanasataka  tale  similarly  report  that  DIghanakha  became  a 
monk  and  eventually  an  arahant.85 

This  would  be  a  more  natural  presentation,  since  after  becoming  a  stream-enterer  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  DIghanakha  continuing  to  live  on  as  a  non-Buddhist  wanderer  or 
even  to  revert  to  lay  status,  so  that  for  him  to  become  a  Buddhist  monk  would  be  the 
most  reasonable  course  of  action  to  be  taken  at  this  point.86 

According  to  the  Sanskrit  Avadanasataka  tale  and  the  *Mahaprajndpdramita-(upa- 
desa-)sdstra,  after  going  forth  DIghanakha  was  known  by  the  name  of  Kosthila  or  Kot- 
thita.87  In  fact,  once  he  had  ordained  as  a  Buddhist  monk,  DIghanakha  would  have  cut 
his  fingernails,  so  that  the  use  of  the  sobriquet  “long  nail”  could  indeed  fall  out  of  use. 


83  SA  969  at  T  II  249c29:  “he  contemplated  those  dharmas  as  impermanent,  as  arising  and  ceasing,  [and  in 

terms  ot]  freedom  from  passion,  full  eradication,  and  relinquishment”,  ISAM. 

SSItSt,  ffiSH,  fllli*?-  SA2  203  at  T  II  449b22:  “he  contemplated  all  these  dharmas  as  impermanent, 
promptly  realised  freedom  from  passion,  [thereby]  discarding  and  relinquishing  all  views”,  STArvi: 
fBE'g',  SPfMitfitfSfSc,  itflimiM-  Fol.  166a5  in  Pischel  1904:  815  similarly  refers  to  contemplating  dis- 
passion,  viraganupasyino.  According  to  the  Tibetan  Pravrajyavastu  in  Eimer  1983:  104,21,  Sariputra 
reached  full  awakening  after  contemplating  the  relinquishment  of  all  phenomena,  dispassion,  extinction, 
and  complete  relinquishing,  chos  de  dang  de  dag  la  spong  bar  rjes  su  Ita  zhing  gnas  pa  dang,  ’dod 
chags  dang  bral  bar  rjes  su  Ita  ba  dang,  ’gog  par  rjes  su  Ita  ba  dang,  rab  tu  spong  bar  rjes  su  Ita  zhing 
gnas  pa.  The  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Avadanasataka  tales  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  194,5  or  Vaidya  1958a: 
258,19  report  that  Sariputra  contemplated  impermanence,  passing  away,  dispassion,  cessation,  and  relin¬ 
quishment,  anityatanudarsino  viharato  vyayanudarsino  viraganudarsino  nirodhanudarsinah  pratinih- 
sarganudarsino,  with  the  Tibetan  counterpart  passage  in  Devacandra  1996:  718,2  reading  mi  rtag  par 
rjes  su  Ita  bas  gnas  pa  dang,  jig  par  rjes  su  Ita  ba  dang,  ’dod  chags  dang  bral  bar  rjes  su  Ita  ba  dang, 
’gog  par  rjes  su  Ita  ba  dang,  dor  bar  rjes  su  Ita  bas  gnas  nas. 

84  SA  969  at  T  II  250al,  SA2  203  at  T  II  449b27,  fol.  166b4  in  Pischel  1904:  816,  and  Eimer  1983:  105,11; 
cf.  also  T  1444  at  T  XXIII  1028c  15,  which  after  abbreviating  the  main  body  of  the  discourse  ends  with 
“(up  to)  he  went  forth”,  71/Ml Blfc- 

85  T  1509  at  T  XXV  62a24,  T  200  at  T  IV  256al9,  Speyer  1909/1970:  194,14  or  Vaidya  1958a:  258,27,  and 
Devacandra  1996:  718,18. 

86  Freiberger  1997:  128,  in  his  survey  of  the  usage  of  the  term  paribbdjaka  in  the  Pali  discourses,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  Buddhist  paribbdjaka s;  cf.  also  Karuna- 
ratna  2004b:  318.  Thus  a  Buddhist  who  “goes  forth”,  or  one  “gone  forth”  who  turns  Buddhist,  would  pre¬ 
sumably  both  become  members  of  the  Buddhist  monastic  order. 

87  T  1509  at  T  XXV  61b24:  |p|n[fM|^|g,  rendered  by  Lamotte  1944/1981:  47  note  1  as  Mahakausthila, 
and  the  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  195,4  or  Vaidya  1958a:  259,4,  discussed  in  Oldenberg 
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Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  Avadanasataka  tale  and  the  *Mahdprajndpdramitd- 
(upadesa-)sastra,  the  wanderer  DIghanakha  and  the  monk  Mahakotthita  appear  to  be 
the  same  person. 

This  identification  stands  in  contrast  to  the  Pali  commentarial  tradition,  which  reck¬ 
ons  Mahakotthita  and  DIghanakha  as  two  different  persons.  However,  closer  inspection 
reveals  some  internal  inconsistencies  in  the  commentarial  presentation.88 

In  sum,  the  wanderer  DIghanakha  might  indeed  be  identical  with  the  monk  Mahakot¬ 
thita,  a  suggestion  that  would  also  provide  a  meaningful  background  to  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Mahakotthita  and  Sariputta  and  their  frequent  discussions  recorded 
elsewhere  in  the  discourses. 


1912b:  178  note  3;  cf.  also  Feer  1891:  425  note  3.  The  Tibetan  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  Eirner 
1983:  95,15+17  also  refers  to  him  as  stod  rings ,  which  Panglung  1981:  303  lists  as  a  rendering  of  the 
name  Kosthila. 

8S  According  to  the  Therapadana,  Ap  534:23  at  Ap  II  480,17,  the  parents  of  Mahakotthita  were  Assalayana 
and  Candavatl,  whereas  according  to  Ps  III  203,17  Sariputta  was  DIghanakha’s  maternal  uncle,  mdtula , 
i.e.,  DIghanakha  was  the  son  of  Sariputta's  sister,  cf.  also  Ps  IV  87,6:  sdriputtathero  ...  bhdgineyyassa 
dighanakhaparibbajakassa.  Sariputta  is  recorded  to  have  had  three  sisters,  Cala,  Upacala,  and  Sisupa- 
cala,  all  of  which,  according  to  Dhp-a  II  188,16,  went  forth  (cf.  also  their  verses  at  ThI  182-203  and  SN 
5:6-8  at  SN  I  132-134  or  SN2  167-169  at  SN2  1  290-294).  Thi-a  159,21  indicates  that,  before  going  forth, 
Cala,  Upacala,  and  Sisupacala  each  had  a  son  and  each  of  these  sons  was  given  the  same  name  as  his 
respective  mother,  a  name  under  which  each  of  them  went  forth  (cf.  also  Th-a  I  117,15).  Thus,  none  of 
the  three  sisters  seems  to  be  identifiable  as  the  mother  of  DIghanakha,  so  that  the  commentarial  presen¬ 
tation  of  DIghanakha  as  a  son  of  a  sister  of  Sariputta  appears  to  lack  support  from  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  same  commentarial  tradition.  According  to  several  other  works,  DIghanakha  was  in  fact 
Sariputta's  uncle,  cf.  the  Pravrajydvastu  in  Dutt  1984d:  23,13  and  folio  6r9-10  in  Vogel  1992:  80  (which 
record  the  names  given  to  the  son  of  DIghanakha’s  sister  as  Upatisya  and  Sariputra),  the  *Mahdprajhb- 
paramita-(upadesa-)sdstra ,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  6 lc  1 1 ,  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  509c3,  and 
the  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  187,3  or  Vaidya  1958a:  255,26,  T  200  at  T  IV  256a9,  and  De- 
vacandra  1996:  709,7.  This,  however,  does  not  fully  solve  the  situation  either,  as  according  to  the  San¬ 
skrit  and  Tibetan  Avadanasataka  tales  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  186,7  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  255,20  and  in 
Devacandra  1996:  709,6,  the  father  of  DIrghanakha  and  his  sister  Sari  (=  Sariputra"  s  mother)  was  called 
Mathara  (ma  tha  ra).  Lamotte  1944/1981:  47  note  1  points  out  that  this  would  not  fit  with  the  parents 
the  Therapadana  at  Ap  II  480,17  attributes  to  Mahakotthita,  according  to  which  his  father  was  Assala¬ 
yana.  Yet,  this  attribution  seems  also  to  be  beset  with  difficulties,  since  at  the  time  of  the  Assaldyana- 
sutta,  MN  93  at  MN  II  147,10,  Assalayana  was  only  sixteen  years  old.  This  discourse  seems  to  have 
taken  place  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Buddha’s  ministry,  when  his  teaching  had  become  generally  known, 
since  MN  93  takes  its  occasion  from  a  group  of  Brahmins  who  want  to  challenge  the  Buddha  on  his 
proclamation  of  purification  of  all  four  social  classes,  catuvanna  suddhi.  The  identity  of  the  Assalayana 
mentioned  in  this  discourse  and  the  one  referred  to  in  the  Apaddna  can  be  seen  in  the  next  Apaddna 
verse,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  converted  Assalayana  by  a  teaching  on  purification  for  all,  vinayi 
sabbasuddhiyd  (following  Be-Ap  II  132,26,  whereas  Ee  reads  sabbabuddhiyd),  a  reference  that  evidently 
refers  to  the  discussion  in  MN  93.  Following  the  Apaddna  account,  then,  Mahakotthita  would  have  been 
the  son  of  a  Brahmin  who  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  Assaldyana-sutta  was  only  sixteen  years  old, 
a  presentation  that  seems  less  probable  than  the  assumption  that  he  could  have  been  identical  with  DIgha¬ 
nakha.  In  sum,  as  this  little  excursion  into  ‘historical"  information  amply  shows,  the  indications  given  in 
the  various  sources  on  family  relationships,  etc.,  are  at  times  not  easily  reconciled  with  each  other. 
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MN  75  Magandiya-sutta 

The  Mcigandiya-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Magandiya”,  examines  the  disadvantages  of 
sensual  pleasures.89  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.90 

The  Magandiya-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  describe  in  similar  ways  MNI502 
how  the  wanderer  Magandiya  chanced  upon  a  place  prepared  for  the  Buddha  to  stay 
overnight.  On  being  told  by  the  Brahmin  landlord  that  this  place  was  meant  for  the 
Buddha,  Magandiya  expressed  his  displeasure  by  calling  the  Buddha  a  “destroyer”.91 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  Magandiya  asserted  that  he  would  repeat 
the  same  statement  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  after  which  the  Brahmin  asked 
Magandiya’s  permission  to  report  the  term  used  by  Magandiya  to  the  Buddha.92  The 
Madhyama-agama  discourse  adopts  the  opposite  sequence,  as  in  its  version  the  Brah¬ 
min  first  asked  Magandiya  if  the  expression  he  had  used  may  be  reported  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  in  reply  to  which  Magandiya  asserted  that  he  would  have  no  qualms  to  repeat  the 


89  The  title  Magandiya-sutta  recurs  for  a  discourse  in  the  Sutta-nipata ,  Sn  4:9  at  Sn  835-847,  whose  pro¬ 
tagonist  Magandiya  unsuccessfully  attempts  to  offer  his  beautiful  daughter  to  the  Buddha.  Ps  III  209,23 
explains  that  the  wanderer  Magandiya  of  MN  75  was  the  nephew  of  the  Magandiya  in  Sn  4:9  at  Sn  835- 
847.  According  to  Pj  II  543,2,  the  Magandiya  in  Sn  4:9  was  a  Brahmin,  according  to  a  parallel  in  the 
Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  515,14,  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  446,3,  this  Magandiya  (spelled  Makandika) 
was  also  a  wanderer;  the  same  holds  for  a  Sanskrit  fragment  counterpart  to  Sn  4:9  in  Hoernle  1916:  714- 
715,  where  fragment  Illrl  reads  magandikasya  parivrdjakasya ,  cf.  also  fragment  IIr5.  SN  22:3  at  SN  III 
12,20  refers  to  the  Sutta-nipata  version  of  the  Magandiya-sutta  as  the  Magandiyapahha  from  the  Attha- 
kavagga. 

90  The  parallel  is  MA  153  at  T  I  670a-673a,  which  agrees  with  MN  75  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the 

Kuru  country  and  also  uses  the  name  of  the  main  protagonist  as  the  title,  ffi,  although  the  Indie 

name  of  the  visitor  to  the  Buddha  would  have  been  different  (Pulleyblank  1991:  304,  335,  and  348  gives 
sud  ye:n  dsj  as  the  Early  Middle  Chinese  pronunciation  of  jjjfp flfH).  For  a  summary  account  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  concluding  sections  of  MA  153  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  61-62  and  185. 

91  MN  75  at  MN  I  502,15:  bhunahuno  (Se-MN  II  271,3:  bhunahanassa ),  a  “destroyer  of  beings”  or  a  “de¬ 
stroyer  of  growth”,  with  its  counterpart  in  MA  153  at  T  I  670bl7:  f|t pKjifeffj  (at  T  I  670b24:  a 

reference  to  the  present  discourse  in  Mil  314,1  reads  bhutahacco.  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1281 
note  740  draws  attention  to  the  commentarial  gloss  at  Ps  III  211,4  as  hatavaddhino,  “destroyer  of  in¬ 
crease”,  and  mariyadakarakassa ,  "maker  of  limitations”,  in  support  of  taking  bhunahuno  to  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  “growth”.  According  to  Barua  1921/1981:  355,  “Magandiya  judged  Buddha  to  be  an 
exterminator  of  the  human  race”.  Bhagwat  1946:  64  explains  that  “the  word  means  ‘one  who  destroys 
(or  suppresses)  by  his  teachings  the  essential  nature  of  Beings,  which  consists  of  their  primary  and 
fundamental  instincts  and  emotions’”.  Horner  1946:  287  understands  the  term  to  refer  to  “a  slayer  of 
creatures,  or  ‘rigid  repressionist'”,  Horner  1957/1970:  181  then  translates  the  term  as  “destroyer  of 
growth”,  while  Law  1931/2004b:  97  glosses  it  as  a  “killer  of  the  embryo”  and  id.  1933:  141  takes  the 
term  as  referring  to  a  “repressionist”,  as  does  Chalmers  1926:  354,  adding  the  qualification  “rigid”. 
Saksena  1936:  713  notes  that  “ bunaha  most  certainly  corresponds  to  Skt.  bhrunahan-,  bhrunaghna-  ‘the 
killer  of  an  embryo,  one  who  produces  abortion’”;  cf.  also  Alsdorf  1965:  46-47  and  Norman  2004:  81. 
Vetter  2000:  132  note  45  explains  bhunahuno  to  intend  that  “the  Buddha  is  ...  a  person  who  prevents 
children  from  being  conceived”.  According  to  Sn  3:10  at  Sn  664.  the  Buddha  used  the  same  expression 
in  regard  to  Kokalika,  a  follower  of  Devadatta. 

92  MN  75  at  MN  I  502,20. 
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same  statement  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha.93  A  need  for  the  Brahmin  to  in¬ 
form  the  Buddha  did  anyway  not  arise,  as  according  to  both  versions  the  Buddha  had 
overheard  the  conversation  between  Magandiya  and  the  Brahmin  with  his  divine  ear.94 

Soon  after  the  Buddha  had  come  back  to  the  Brahmin’s  place,  Magandiya  came  to 
join  them.  According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  inquired  whether  it  was  due  to  his 
practice  of  sense-restraint  that  Magandiya  considered  him  to  be  a  “destroyer”,  which 
Magandiya  affirmed.  In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  Magandiya  supported  his  state¬ 
ment  by  declaring  that  this  was  recorded  to  be  so  in  the  discourses  of  his  tradition,95  a 
remark  without  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version.  The  Pali  commentary  ex- 

93  MA  153  at  T  I  670b21. 

94  While  according  to  MA  153  at  T  I  670c8  the  Brahmin  simply  attributed  the  Buddha's  telepathic  knowl¬ 

edge  of  the  conversation  between  the  Buddha  and  Magandiya  to  the  fact  that  the  Buddha  was  fully 
awakened,  according  to  MN  75  at  MN  I  503,2  the  Brahmin  was  awe  struck  and  his  hair  stood  on  end 
when  the  Buddha  made  it  clear  that  he  already  knew  what  had  been  said.  Another  difference  is  that 
while  MN  75  at  MN  I  502,31  simply  reports  that  the  Brahmin  came  to  greet  the  Buddha  and  then  sat 
down,  MA  153  at  T  I  670cl  precedes  the  same  with  a  description  of  the  beautiful  sight  of  the  Buddha, 
who  was  just  like  the  moon  surrounded  by  stars,  emanating  a  bright  light  like  a  golden  mountain,  fijjijl 
TAi,  SirltLlj.  This  description  is  a  recurrent  pericope  in  the  Madhyama-agama ,  found  in. 

e.g„  MA  20  at  T  I  445bl3  (parallel  to  SN  42: 13),  MA  28  at  T  I  460bl  1  (parallel  to  MN  143),  and  MA  38 
at  T  I  479cl8  (parallel  to  AN  8:21),  MA  152  at  T  I  667al3  (parallel  to  MN  99),  and  as  a  description  of 
Kassapa  Buddha  in  MA  63  at  T  I  500c21  (parallel  to  MN  81).  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  37  comments  that 
this  image  “strikes  a  rather  exaggerated  note,  unknown  to  the  moderate  attitude  of  early  Buddhism”. 
Similar  images  are  a  recurrent  feature  in  other  texts.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak 
1965:  67,8  or  in  Senart  1890:  47,15  the  sight  of  the  young  bodhisattva  seated  in  meditation  under  the 
Jambu  tree  with  unmoving  shadow  causes  his  father  to  compare  the  splendour  of  his  son  to  a  moon 
surrounded  by  stars,  sastva  naksatraganavakTrno,  differing  in  so  far  as  instead  of  a  golden  mountain, 
this  passage  in  the  Mahdvastu  speaks  of  a  sacrificial  fire  on  a  mountain  top,  hutdsano  va  girimiirdha- 
nasmim.  The  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  542,2  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  132,13  or  in  Vaidya  1958b: 
92,14  similarly  reports  that  the  bodhisattva’s  father  made  use  of  the  image  of  the  moon  surrounded  by 
stars  and  of  the  fire  on  a  mountain  top  on  that  occasion.  The  Divyavadana  combines  the  simile  of  a 
sacrificial  fire  with  that  of  a  golden  mountain  in  a  series  of  images  to  describe  the  splendour  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  cf.  Cowell  1886:  158,24  or  Vaidya  1999:  98,9.  The  fire  imagery  recurs  in  ancient  Indian  art,  where 
at  times  the  first  meditation  under  the  Jambu  tree  is  depicted  with  a  fire  representing  the  bodhisattva,  cf. 
Stache-Weiske  1990:  110.  The  image  of  the  moon  surrounded  by  stars  recurs  again  in  the  Mahdvastu  in 
Basak  1965:  274,14  or  in  Senart  1890:  196,13  as  part  of  a  description  of  the  bodhisattva  soon  after  he 
had  set  out  on  his  spiritual  search,  nakstrairiva  candramdh ,  a  verse  preceded  by  comparing  him  to  a 
golden  post,  kamcanastambhasadrso,  cf.  Basak  1965:  274,11  or  Senart  1890:  196,10.  The  same  image 
can  also  be  found  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  70,23  or  in  Senart  1897:  1 15,5  in  the  context  of 
the  first  meeting  between  the  Buddha  and  his  father.  The  image  of  a  golden  post  occurs  also  in  the  Sari- 
ghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  150,1,  which  compares  the  outer  appearance  of  the  Buddha  to  a  golden 
sacrificial  post,  suvarnayupam  iva  sriya  jvalantam,  a  formulation  found  similarly  in  the  Divyavadana  in 
Cowell  1886:  198,21  and  516,13  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  123,14  and  446,19. 

95  MN  75  at  MN  I  502,22:  “this  comes  down  in  our  discourses”,  evam  hi  no  suite  ocaratl  ti  (Se-MN  II 
271,10:  evan  hi',  on  the  term  ocarati  cf.  PED  p.  562  s.v.).  That  Magandiya  (spelled  Magandiya  in  Be  and 
Se)  could  have  been  part  of  or  perhaps  even  leader  of  a  particular  group  of  wanderers  suggests  itself 
from  AN  5:298  at  AN  III  276,32,  which  mentions  the  Magandikas  in  a  listing  of  contemporary  wander¬ 
ers,  comprising  also  the  Niganthas,  Jatilakas,  Paribbajakas,  etc. 
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plains  that  Magandiya  made  this  remark  to  show  that  he  had  some  authority  on  which 
he  could  rely  when  accusing  the  Buddha  of  being  a  “destroyer”.96 

The  Magandiya-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  contrasting  the 
enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures  with  the  aloofness  from  their  attraction  that  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  going  forth  and  overcoming  sensual  desire.  A  difference  between  the 
two  versions  is  that  the  Majjhima-nikdya  discourse  at  this  point  describes  how  the  bo- 
dhisattva  used  to  live  in  three  mansions,  spending  the  rainy  season  period  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  female  musicians.97  Such  a  way  of  life  not  mentioned  at  all  in  its  Mcidhyama- 
dgama  parallel,  which  only  reports  a  statement  by  the  Buddha  that  in  his  lay  life  he  had 
had  easy  access  to  the  five  types  of  sensual  pleasure.98 

The  two  versions  illustrate  the  Buddha’s  disinterest  in  sensual  pleasures  with  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  householder  who  has  been  reborn  in  a  celestial  realm  and  enjoys  celestial 
pleasures,  thereby  automatically  losing  any  interest  in  the  types  of  sensual  pleasure  this 
householder  formerly  had  at  his  disposal,  when  he  was  still  a  human  being.99 

The  Magandiya-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  illustrating  the 
nature  of  sensual  pleasures  with  the  help  of  a  similar  series  of  similes  concerned  with  a 
leper,  although  the  two  versions  differ  in  regard  to  the  sequence  in  which  they  present 
these  similes  (see  table  8.3). 

Table  8.3:  Similes  to  Illustrate  Sensual  Pleasures  in  MN  75  and  its  Parallel 


MN  75 

MA  153 

healed  leper  does  not  envy  other  leper  (1) 
healed  leper  afraid  of  fire  (2) 
leper  cauterizes  wounds  over  fire  (3) 
king  indulges  in  sense-pleasures  (4) 

leper  cauterizes  wounds  over  fire  (— ►  3) 
king  indulges  in  sense-pleasures  (— >  4) 
healed  leper  does  not  envy  other  leper  (— » 1 ) 
healed  leper  afraid  of  fire  (— »  2) 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  begins  by  describing  a  leper  who  scratches  his  wounds 
and  cauterises  them  over  a  fire,  even  though  his  wounds  will  only  get  worse  by  being 
scratched  and  cauterised.  The  discourse  then  compares  this  behaviour  to  indulging  in 
sensual  pleasures,  as  indulgence  will  likewise  only  increase  craving  for  sensual  pleas- 

96  Ps  III  212,3. 

97  MN  75  at  MN  I  504,24.  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  161,11  or  in  Senart  1890:  115,8  describes  in  de¬ 
tail  the  furnishings  of  these  three  palaces  and  other  supplies  meant  for  the  bodhisattva’s  entertainment. 

9S  MA  153  at  T  I  671a24:  “I  obtained  the  five  types  of  sensual  pleasure,  which  I  obtained  easily,  without 
difficulty”,  HT'SIf#-  Bareau  1974a:  214  compares  this  part  of  MN  75  with  MA  153  and 

concludes  that  MA  153  offers  the  more  original  presentation. 

99  In  his  reply  to  this  proposition  by  the  Buddha,  according  to  MA  153  at  T  I  67 lbl3  Magandiya  qualified 
human  sensual  pleasures  to  be  “smelly”  and  “impure”,  jpL  and  Ttfic  This  does  not  seem  to  fit  too  well 
with  his  earlier  criticism  of  the  Buddha,  which  would  have  been  based  on  some  form  of  approval  of 
their  enjoyment.  The  same  qualification  fits,  however,  as  part  of  the  Buddha's  conclusion  after  the  series 
of  similes  on  sensual  pleasures  in  MA  153  at  T  I  672a25.  This  suggests  that  this  qualification  originally 
belonged  only  to  the  Buddha’s  statement.  Perhaps  due  to  an  error  during  the  process  of  transmission  or 
at  the  time  of  translation,  it  then  also  became  part  of  Magandiya’ s  statement  in  MA  153  at  T  I  67  lbl3. 
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ures.  Next  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  illustrates  the  same  principle  with  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  king.  In  spite  of  all  the  sensual  gratification  a  king  has  at  his  command,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  experience  mental  peace  free  from  desire  for  sensual  pleasures. 

The  Madhyama-agama  account  then  turns  to  the  case  of  a  leper  whose  leprosy  has 
been  healed.  Such  a  healed  leper  would  lose  all  interest  in  the  temporary  relief  experi¬ 
enced  by  another  leper  who  cauterises  his  wounds  over  a  fire.  Taking  up  the  case  of  a 
healed  leper  again,  the  Madhyama-cigama  version  depicts  how  this  leper,  on  being 
dragged  forcefully  close  to  a  fire,  will  try  all  he  can  to  avoid  the  fire. 

In  reply  to  this  image,  Magandiya  explained  that  the  reason  the  leper  earlier  experi¬ 
enced  the  heat  of  the  fire  as  pleasant  was  due  to  his  “distorted  perception”.100  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  way,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  explains,  beings  have  a  distorted  perception 
when  they  search  for  happiness  through  sensual  pleasures,  as  sensual  pleasures  are  in 
reality  painful  to  touch,  impure,  and  smelly.101 

The  corresponding  similes  in  the  Majjhima-nikciya  version  begin  with  the  healed  leper 
seeing  another  leper  cauterising  his  wounds.  Next  comes  the  image  of  the  healed  leper 
who  is  dragged  forcefully  close  to  a  fire,  followed  by  describing  how  the  leper’s  wounds 
get  worse  by  scratching  and  cauterising.  The  last  image  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  dis¬ 
course  then  is  the  simile  of  the  king. 

This  sequence  appears  jumbled,  since  in  this  way  the  example  of  the  king  comes  al¬ 
most  as  an  anticlimax  after  the  powerful  images  related  to  the  healed  leper.  The  Madh- 
yama-dgama  version,  in  contrast,  presents  a  logical  build-up  of  the  argument,  as  it  be¬ 
gins  by  clarifying  the  predicament  of  the  leper,  then  applies  this  to  beings  in  general 
and  to  a  king  in  particular,  followed  by  turning  to  a  healed  leper’s  attitude  to  the  fire  he 
had  formerly  found  so  attractive,  an  attitude  it  presents  in  an  ascending  series  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  his  disinterest  in  using  the  fire  for  cauterisation  to  his  actual  fear  of  being 
forcefully  dragged  to  the  fire. 

According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  concluded  his  exposition  with  a  stanza  in  praise 
of  health  as  the  highest  gain  and  Nirvana  as  the  highest  happiness.102  Magandiya  ex¬ 
pressed  his  approval  of  the  stanza  spoken  by  the  Buddha,  as  this  stanza  was  also  known 
in  his  tradition.  Being  asked  by  the  Buddha  what  he  took  to  be  Nirvana,  Magandiya 
pointed  to  his  body  in  reply,  proclaiming  this  to  be  health  and  Nirvana.103  According  to 


100  MA  153  at  T  I  672al2:  corresponding  to  viparitasanna  in  MN  75  at  MN  I  507,21. 

101  MA  153  at  T  I  672a25. 

102  MN  75  at  MN  I  508,30:  drogya  parama  labhd,  nibbanam  paramam  sukham,  MA  153  at  T  I  672a28: 

TJ,  SfSSI — 'St-  The  same  indications  recur  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  verse  in  the  Dham- 
mapada,  Dhp  204a+d,  with  parallels  in  stanza  162a+d  of  the  Gandharl  Dharmapada  in  Brough  1962/ 
2001:  145,  stanza  76  a+d  of  the  Patna  Dharmapada  in  Cone  1989:  123  or  in  Roth  1980b:  104,  verse 
26:6  a+d  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Uddna-(varga)  in  Bernhard  1965:  319  (stanza  355  in  Nakatani 
1987:  73  has  only  preserved  the  second  section)  and  Beckh  1911:  86  or  Zongtse  1990:  257;  cf.  also  the 
first  and  last  lines  in  the  stanzas  in  T  210  at  T IV  573a27,  T  212  at  T IV  732al3,  and  T  213  at  T IV  790b26. 

103  MN  75  at  MN  I  509,10  and  MA  153  at  T  I  672b6.  This  type  of  view  forms  the  first  of  a  set  of  five  views 
on  “Nirvana  here  and  now”  listed  in  the  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  parallels,  cf.  DN  1  at  DN  I  36,23,  DA 
21  at  T  I  93bl7,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Weller  1934:  58,1. 
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the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  he  explained  his  proposition  further  by  indicating  that  he 
was  healthy  and  happy.104 

The  Magandiya-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  report  that  the  Buddha  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  Magandiya  had  misunderstood  the  nature  of  Nirvana,  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  similar  to  a  blind  man  who  has  been  cheated  into  wearing  a  dirty  and  soiled 
garment,  believing  it  to  be  clean  and  spotless.  The  Buddha  then  repeated  his  stanza  on 
health  as  the  highest  gain  and  Nirvana  as  the  highest  happiness  together  with  another 
stanza,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  eightfold  path  as  the  best  of  paths,  since  it  will 
safely  lead  to  the  deathless.105 

While  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  this  is  the  first  time  the  Buddha  pronounces 
the  second  stanza  on  the  eightfold  path,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  he 
had  already  done  so  when  speaking  the  stanza  on  Nirvana  as  the  highest  happiness  for 
the  first  time. 

When  evaluating  this  difference,  the  reference  to  the  eightfold  path  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  first  utterance  of  the  stanza  on  Nirvana  as  the  highest  happiness,  which 
led  to  the  discussion  with  Magandiya  on  the  nature  of  Nirvana.  If  the  Buddha  had  at 
that  point  already  mentioned  the  need  of  the  noble  eightfold  path  in  order  to  reach  Nir¬ 
vana,  one  would  not  expect  Magandiya  to  assert  self-confidently  a  type  of  Nirvana  that 
obviously  does  not  require  any  such  path. 

At  the  present  junction  of  events,  however,  when  the  point  is  to  clarify  that  Magan¬ 
diya’  s  notion  of  Nirvana  is  mistaken,  a  reference  to  the  noble  eightfold  path  fits  the 
context  well,  thereby  indicating  that  a  path  of  practice  is  required  to  attain  this  Nirvana. 
This  hint  seems  to  have  had  its  effect,  since  in  both  versions  Magandiya  requests  that 
the  Buddha  teaches  him  how  he  might  get  a  vision  of  Nirvana.  This  request  would 
have  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Buddha  has  just  highlighted  the  need  for  a  path  to 
Nirvana.  In  view  of  this,  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation  suits  the  progression  of 
ideas  well,  in  the  sense  that  at  first  the  Buddha  only  spoke  a  stanza  on  Nirvana.  When 
Magandiya  had  expressed  his  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  Nirvana,  however,  the 
Buddha  also  brought  up  the  noble  eightfold  path. 

If  this  should  be  the  more  original  version,  then  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version’s  pres¬ 
entation  could  easily  be  the  result  of  a  transmission  error,  as  during  the  course  of  oral 
tradition  a  reciter  might  accidentally  employ  the  full  version  of  the  stanza  at  the  earlier 
point,  where  originally  only  the  lines  on  Nirvana  and  health  were  required. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions  agree  that  the  Buddha  replied 
to  Magandiya’ s  request  to  be  led  to  Nirvana  with  the  simile  of  a  blind  man.  While  the 
Madhyama-agama  discourse  only  notes  that  someone  born  blind  would  not  be  able  to 
see  colours,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  presentation  of  the  same  simile  also  describes  an  un- 


104  MN  75  at  MN  I  509,1 1 :  “this  is  that  Nirvana:  I  am  now  healthy  and  happy,  nothing  afflicts  me”,  idam 
tam  nibbanam,  aham  ...  etarahi  arogo  sukhi,  na  mam  kind  abadhatl  ti  (Be-MN  II  176,23,  Ce-MN  II 
298,27,  and  Se-MN  II  281,17:  idan,  Be  also:  ahaii  (hi),  Ce:  cibadhayatT). 

105  MN  75  at  MN  I  510,10:  atthahgiko  ca  magganam,  khemam  amatagdminan  ti,  MA  153  at  T  I  672b24: 
fiat  AJEal,  ftStllllTSI  (with  a  H  variant  reading  ft  instead  of  ft). 
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successful  attempt  to  cure  the  blind  man. 106  The  two  versions  continue  by  describing  a 
successful  attempt  to  cure  the  blind  man,  who  once  healed  will  realize  that  he  had  been 
cheated  into  wearing  a  dirty  and  soiled  garment,  believing  it  to  be  clean  and  spotless. 
mn I5ii  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  applies  this  image  to  the  five  aggregates,  indicating  that 
with  the  vision  of  Nirvana,  Magandiya  would  similarly  realize  that  by  grasping  at  the 
five  aggregates  he  has  just  been  cheating  himself,  a  passage  not  found  in  its  Madh- 
yama-dgama  parallel.  Instead,  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  notes  that  the  blind  man, 
once  he  has  been  healed,  would  be  able  to  see  his  dirty  garment  for  what  it  really  is. 
Similarly,  by  purifying  the  noble  eye  of  wisdom,  Magandiya  would  be  able  to  see  Nir¬ 
vana  for  himself.107 

mn  1 512  In  order  for  Magandiya  to  acquire  a  vision  of  Nirvana,  according  to  the  Majjhima-ni- 
kciya  version  he  should  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 
frequent  worthy  men, 
listen  to  the  Dharma, 
practise  accordingly.108 

The  Madhyama-dgama  version  presents  the  same  in  a  fourfold  manner,  as  it  adds  the 
need  for  proper  attention  to  the  three  aspects  mentioned  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  ver¬ 
sion.109  Other  Pali  discourses  similarly  stipulate  these  four  requirements  for  being  able 
to  reach  various  stages  of  awakening.110 

According  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  account,  the  Buddha  thereon  gave  an  exposition 
of  the  four  noble  truths,  during  which  Magandiya  attained  stream-entry.111 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  instead  reports  a  teaching  given  by  the  Buddha  on  de¬ 
pendent  arising  in  its  cessation  mode.112  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  also  differs  in  so 


106  MA  153  at  T  I  672c8  and  MN  75  at  MN  I  509,14.  Hoffman  1987:  401  notes  that  the  simile  of  the  blind 
man  who  is  cheated  into  accepting  something  on  faith  in  MN  75  at  MN  I  509,31  shows  that  from  an 
early  Buddhist  viewpoint  “having  saddha  is  not  always  regarded  as  a  good  thing”. 

107  MA  153  at  T  I  672cl4:  jfcfjgfcl  ... 

108  MN  75  at  MN  I  512,6:  “you  should  frequent  true  men  ...  hear  the  right  Dharma  ....  [and]  practise  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Dharma”,  sappurise  bhajeyyasi  ...  saddhammam  sossasi  ...  dhammanudhammam 
patipajjissasi. 

109  MA  153  at  T  I  672c28  speaks  of  ElitliS,  which  are  “associating  in  a  respectful  and  receptive  manner 

with  good  friends,  hearing  the  good  Dharma,  giving  proper  attention,  and  advancing  in  the  Dharma  in 
accordance  with  the  Dharma”,  BBS,  IfSffi, 

110  DN  33  at  DN  III  227,3,  SN  55:5  at  SN  V  347,19,  SN  55:50  at  SN  V  404,10,  and  SN  55:55  at  SN  V 
411,1  list  association  with  worthy  men.  hearing  the  Dharma,  proper  attention,  and  practice  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Dharma  as  the  four  factors  that  lead  to  stream-entry.  SN  55:56-58  at  SN  V  411  present 
the  same  four  as  the  path  to  the  higher  stages  of  awakening.  SN  55:59-74  at  SN  V  411-413  indicate  that 
these  four  factors  lead  to  all  types  of  wisdom,  cf.  also  AN  4:246  at  AN  II  245,22.  In  contrast  to  this  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  the  set  of  all  four,  MN  75  appears  to  be  the  only  instance  where  proper  attention, 
yoniso  manasikdra ,  is  not  mentioned.  A  Sanskrit  fragment  of  the  Dasottara-sutra,  S  486V4  in  Mittal 
1957:  32  (cf.  also  the  reconstruction  on  p.  58),  also  mentions  y[o]niso  manas[i]karah,  although  differ¬ 
ing  in  as  much  as  here  it  forms  part  of  only  three  factors,  the  other  two  being  frequenting  worthy  men 
and  listening  to  the  Dharma.  On  yoniso  manasikdra  cf.  also  Analayo  2009y. 

111  MA  153  at  T  I  673al6. 
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far  as  it  does  not  record  that  Magandiya  became  a  stream-enterer  during  this  exposition. 
The  two  versions  agree,  however,  that  Magandiya  requested  ordination,113  and  that,  after 
having  been  ordained,  he  eventually  became  an  arahant. 


MN  76  Sandaka-sutta 

The  Sandaka-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Sandaka”,  presents  an  examination  by  Ananda 
of  what  renders  going  forth  meaningless  or  fruitless.  This  discourse  does  not  have  a 
parallel  in  the  Chinese  Agamas.114  A  few  parts  of  this  discourse  have,  however,  been 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.115  Although  these  fragments  do  not  suffice  for  a  full 
comparative  study,  two  points  can  be  made  from  a  comparative  perspective. 


112  According  to  MN  75  at  MN  I  512,13,  by  undertaking  practice  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma,  Magan¬ 
diya  would  come  to  know  by  himself  how  the  cessation  of  clinging  leads  via  the  cessation  of  becoming 
and  birth  to  the  cessation  of  dukkha. 

113  While  in  MN  75  at  MN  I  512,26  the  Buddha  replied  to  this  request  by  indicating  that  followers  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tradition  need  to  undergo  a  probation  period  of  four  months,  in  MA  153  at  T  I  673a21  the  Bud¬ 
dha  readily  ordained  Magandiya  by  saying  “welcome  monk,  practise  the  holy  life”,  HrJktbJx,  fltsf  f 
jsJfj-  Pali  instances  of  this  short  form  of  ordination,  the  ehi  bhikkhu  upasampada,  can  be  found,  for 
example,  in  Vin  I  12,23  or  at  Th  625;  on  such  early  form  of  ordination  as  a  combination  of  what  later 
were  the  two  stages  of  going  forth  and  higher  ordination,  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Bhagvat  1939:  131,  Dhirasekera 
1982/2007:  222,  Dutt  1924/1996:  147,  Gokuldas  1955:  41,  Gombrich  1984b:  42,  and  Upasak  1975: 
138.  For  Magandiya  to  have  changed  his  earlier  attitude  towards  the  Buddha  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re¬ 
quest  ordination,  it  would  fit  the  context  for  him  to  attain  stream-entry  during  the  delivery  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  as  reported  in  MA  153. 

114  Akanuma  1929/1990:  167  identifies  SA  973  at  T  II  251b-c  and  SA2  207  at  T  II  451a-b  as  parallels  to 
MN  76.  These  two  discourses  report  Ananda  explaining  the  need  to  overcome  lust,  anger,  and  delusion, 
followed  by  pointing  out  the  noble  eightfold  path  as  the  means  to  achieve  this.  Thus,  these  discourses 
would  rather  be  parallels  to  AN  3:71  at  AN  I  215-217.  Moreover,  according  to  SA  973  at  T  II  251b22 
Ananda" s  interlocutor  was  a  heterodox  wanderer  called  fffpt;,  whom  the  Taisho  edition  p.  251  note  7 
and  the  \%dt  Samyukta-dgama  edition  p.  1463  note  5  identify  to  be  Channa,  the  same  person  featuring 
in  AN  3:71  at  AN  I  215,24  as  the  one  whose  visit  caused  Ananda  to  deliver  the  discourse.  Possibly  the 
fact  that  SA  973  and  SA2  207  take  place  at  Ghosita’s  park  in  KosambI,  the  location  of  MN  76,  may 
have  led  Akanuma  to  consider  these  two  discourses  as  parallels  to  MN  76.  AN  3:71  differs  in  fact  in 
this  respect  from  SA  973  and  SA2  207,  since  AN  3:71  at  AN  I  215,23  has  the  standard  reference  to  sd- 
vatthi  niddnam ,  which  may  indicate  the  location  of  the  discourse  or  else,  according  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  Rhys  Davids  in  Woodward  1924/1975:  xi-xii,  this  standard  reference  might  refer  to  the  place  where 
the  discourses  were  collected.  The  examination  of  a  teacher’s  claim  to  omniscience  in  MN  76  at  MN  I 
519,13  has  a  counterpart  in  MA  188  at  T  I  734bl8,  although  here  the  criticism  of  such  a  claim  is  voiced 
by  a  heterodox  recluse,  instead  of  being  spoken  by  Ananda. 

115  The  Sanskrit  fragments  are  SHT  III  886  (p.  136,  identified  in  SHT  VIII  p.  183,  cf.  also  p.  184),  SHT  III 
942  (pp.  204-205),  and  fragment  Or.  15003/53  from  the  Hoernle  collection,  edited  in  Wille  2006:  83. 
SHT  III  886A5-B8  parallels  part  of  the  introductory  narration  at  MN  I  513,20;  SHT  III  942  parallels  the 
exposition  of  the  first  type  of  “holy  life  without  consolation”  ( anassdsika  brahmacariya)  described  at 
MN  I  519,13;  and  the  Hoernle  fragment  has  preserved  a  few  words  of  the  exposition  of  the  third  type  of 
“holy  life  without  consolation”,  found  at  MN  I  520,19.  The  as  yet  unpublished  fragment  149/160  of  the 
Hoernle  collection  parallels,  according  to  Hartmann  1992:  47,  the  beginning  part  of  MN  76  from  MN  I 
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mn  1 517  The  first  of  these  two  points  concerns  the  fourth  of  the  ways  that  negate  living  the 
holy  life.  According  to  the  Sandaka-sutta’ s  presentation,  this  fourth  way  occurs  when  a 
teacher  proposes  a  theory  of  seven  immutable  bodies,  proclaiming  that  purification 
comes  about  through  a  predetermined  and  fixed  samsaric  process.  While  the  Scindaka- 
sutta  presents  this  as  one  coherent  view,  in  the  Sdmahhaphala-sutta  the  same  position 
amounts  to  two  different  views,  as  this  discourse  attributes  the  theory  of  seven  immuta¬ 
ble  bodies  to  Pakudha  Kaccayana,  whereas  the  doctrine  of  a  fixed  samsaric  process  of 
purification  was,  according  to  the  Scimannaphala-sutta,  a  teaching  propounded  by  Mak- 
khali  Gosala. 1 16 

The  Sdmahhaphala-sutta  reports  Makkhali  Gosala’ s  view  to  have  been  that  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  beings  happens  without  any  cause.117  Such  a  denial  of  causality  would  not 
fit  too  well  with  the  remainder  of  the  theory  attributed  to  him  in  the  Sdmahhaphala- 
sutta,  since  the  idea  of  a  fixed  samsaric  process  of  purification  proposes  a  cause  for  the 
purification  of  beings,  namely  repeated  rebirths.118 

The  theory  of  this  fixed  samsaric  process  of  purification  proposes  a  staggering  num¬ 
ber  of  fixed  principles,  describing  a  set  number  of  actions,  a  set  number  of  types  of 
abode,  a  set  number  of  elements,  etc.  Prominent  among  these  classifications  are  analy¬ 
ses  involving  sets  of  sevens.  A  theory  of  a  fixed  process  of  purification  based  on  fixed 
principles  and  making  frequent  usage  of  the  number  seven  would  fit  Pakudha  Kaccaya¬ 
na’ s  theory  of  seven  immutable  bodies  well,  as  his  theory  does  involve  static  principles 
and  makes  much  use  of  the  number  seven.  It  would  certainly  fit  his  theory  better  than 
Makkhali  Gosala’ s  denial  of  causality.119 


513,13  to  MN  I  514,26.  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  view  described  in  MN  76  at  MN  I  515,4 
can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  4:78  in  Pradhan  1967:  247,20;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  88bl4  and  T  1559 
at  T  XXIX  243b25. 

116  DN  2  at  DN  I  56,20  and  DN  I  53,32. 

117  DN  2  at  DN  I  53,25:  “there  is  no  cause  or  condition  for  the  purification  of  beings,  beings  are  purified 
without  cause  or  condition”  n’  atthi  hetu  n’  atthi  paccayo  sattanam  visuddhiya,  ahetu  apaccayd  sattd 
visujjhanti.  A  similar  proposition  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  221,29, 
according  to  which  he  proclaimed  that  ndsti  hetuh  nasti  pratyayah,  sattvah  visuddhyante,  ahetvapratya- 
yam  sattvd  visudhyante  (with  the  decisive  difference  that  the  Sanghabhedavastu  does  not  combine  this 
view  with  the  proposal  of  the  fixed  samsaric  process  of  purification).  As  already  noted  by  Barua  1921/ 
1981:  304.  the  Jain  Viyahapannatti  (quoted  with  translation  in  Basham  1951:  219),  also  attributes  a 
theory  of  natural  transformation  to  Makkhali  Gosala. 

118  This  difficulty  had  already  been  noted  by  Law  1919:  133.  According  to  Harvey  2007:  43,  however,  the 
two  positions  can  be  seen  to  harmonize,  if  one  interprets  the  denial  of  causality  to  refer  only  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  “cause  within  the  current  control  of  a  person”. 

119  A  closer  examination  of  the  presentation  of  Makkhali  Gosala"  s  view  in  DN  2  at  DN  I  53,29  further  sup¬ 
ports  the  possibility  that  the  theory  of  samsaric  purification  and  the  denial  of  causality  may  not  belong 
to  the  same  teacher.  Franke  1913a:  56  note  5  notes  several  occurrences  of  -e  terminations  for  nomina¬ 
tive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  which  are  found  predominantly  in  the  later  part  of  the  statement  at¬ 
tributed  to  Makkhali  Gosala,  cf.  also  Ltiders  1954:  16.  Based  on  these  occurrences,  Basham  1951:  24 
and  Vogel  1970:  23  note  20  suggest  that  the  view  attributed  to  Makkhali  Gosala  may  be  a  composite  of 
what  originally  were  two  different  passages.  According  to  Bechert  1957:  74,  however,  the  -e  forms  could 
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The  Samanhaphala-sutta  stands  in  fact  alone  in  its  presentation,  as  neither  its  Chi¬ 
nese  parallels  nor  a  version  of  this  discourse  preserved  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  of  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  attribute  the  teaching  of  a  fixed  samsaric  process  of  purifi¬ 
cation  to  Makkhali  Gosala.120  One  of  the  Chinese  parallels  to  the  Samanhaphala-sutta 
even  attributes  the  theory  of  a  fixed  samsaric  process  of  purification  to  Pakudha  Kac- 
cayana.121 

Thus  this  Chinese  discourse,  as  well  as  the  Sandaka-sutta,  combine  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
samsaric  process  of  purification  with  the  theory  of  seven  immutable  bodies  and  thereby 
treat  them  as  one  coherent  view.  A  combination  of  these  two  views  can  also  be  found 
in  the  Pravrajydvastu  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  although  these  texts  attribute  this 
view  to  Ajita  Kesakambali.122 

Other  Pali  discourses  show  some  inconsistencies  in  their  presentation  of  Makkhali 
Gosala’ s  views,  indicating  that  some  degree  of  confusion  about  what  view(s)  should  be 
attributed  to  him  may  already  have  been  present  at  an  early  stage  of  their  transmission,123 
a  confusion  that  might  also  have  affected  the  Samanhaphala-sutta.  Although  the  San¬ 
daka-sutta  does  not  mention  Makkhali  Gosala  or  any  of  the  other  six  teachers  by  name, 
its  combination  of  the  theory  of  seven  immutable  principles  with  a  fixed  samsaric  proc¬ 
ess  of  purification  may,  after  all,  be  a  more  coherent  presentation. 

The  other  point  that  can  be  made  from  a  comparative  perspective  in  regard  to  the 
Sandaka-sutta  concerns  a  teacher’s  claim  to  omniscience.  This  claim  occurs  as  the  first 
of  the  four  types  of  holy  life  without  consolation.  Parts  of  the  examination  of  the  first 
type  of  such  a  holy  life  without  consolation  have  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  Sanskrit 
fragments,  which  offers  additional  examples  that  render  such  a  teacher’s  claim  to  om¬ 
niscience  self-contradictory.  The  Sanskrit  fragment  agrees  with  the  Sandaka-sutta  in 
describing  how  a  supposedly  omniscient  teacher  enters  an  empty  house  (presumably  in 
search  of  alms),  comes  across  a  wild  animal,  or  has  to  ask  for  someone’s  name  or  for 
the  way.  In  addition,  the  Sanskrit  fragment  depicts  how  such  a  teacher  falls  into  a  pond, 
a  sewer,  or  a  cesspool,124  or  even  bangs  (his  head)  on  a  door.125  These  additional  de¬ 
scriptions  further  enhance  the  absurd  situation  that  can  result  from  claiming  omniscience. 


be  Sinhalisms.  Yet,  Norman  1976:  120  draws  attention  to  a  similar  fluctuation  between  -o  and  -e  termi¬ 
nations  in  a  Jain  text  that  also  takes  up  views  of  other  teachers,  which  obviously  could  not  be  due  to 
any  Sinhalisms.  This  makes  it  improbable  that  similar  fluctuations  in  Pali  descriptions  of  the  views  of 
other  teachers  should  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Sinhalese  reciters. 

120  The  Chinese  parallels  are  DA  27  at  T  I  108bl3,  EA  43.7  at  T  II  763bl7,  and  T  22  at  T  I  271c9.  The  rele¬ 
vant  part  from  the  Sanghabhedavastu  version  can  be  found  in  Gnoli  1978a:  221,27. 

121  T  22  at  T  I  272a6. 

122  The  Pravrajydvastu  fragments  folio  10rl0-v6  in  Vogel  1984:  306-307  and  the  corresponding  section  in 
the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  224,2. 

123  Cf.  SN  22:60  at  SN  III  69,3,  which  puts  the  view  that  according  to  DN  2  at  DN 1 53,25  was  held  by  Mak¬ 
khali  Gosala  into  the  mouth  of  Purana  Kassapa,  or  AN  3:135  at  AN  I  286,24,  which  seems  to  confuse 
Makkhali  Gosala  with  Ajita  Kesakambali.  As  noted  by  Olivelle  1974:  30,  Makkhali  Gosala’ s  “views 
are  no  doubt  distorted  in  Buddhist  literature”. 

124  SHT  III  942R3:  palvalam  prapdjtajm  syandanikdm  guthojdjigallam. 
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The  agreement  between  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit  presentations  on  the  predicament 
caused  by  such  claims  makes  it  rather  improbable  that  such  a  claim  had  already  been 
attributed  to  the  Buddha  at  the  time  when  the  Sandaka-sutta  came  into  being.126 


MN  77  Mahasakuludayi-sutta 

The  Mahasakuludayi-sutta ,  the  “greater  discourse  to  SakuludayT”,  sets  forth  those 
qualities  of  the  Buddha  that  cause  his  disciples  to  respect  him.  This  discourse  has  a 
parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.™ 

mn  ii  2  The  Mahasakuludayi-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  begin  by  relating  that 
the  Buddha  went  to  visit  the  wanderer  SakuludayT.128  During  the  ensuing  conversation, 
SakuludayT  contrasted  the  disrespectful  behaviour  of  the  disciples  of  six  other  well- 
known  contemporary  teachers  with  the  respectful  behaviour  of  the  Buddha’s  disciples. 
Although  the  main  thread  of  presentation  in  this  part  of  the  two  discourses  is  the  same, 
the  two  versions  exhibit  a  few  minor  but  noteworthy  differences. 

Both  discourses  describe  that  just  before  the  Buddha’s  arrival,  SakuludayT  and  his 
assembly  had  been  engaging  in  various  types  of  pointless  talk.129  On  arrival,  the  Bud- 


125  SHT  III  942R4:  kavatam  va  [ma]r[date], 

126  On  the  probably  late  nature  of  the  attribution  of  omniscience  to  the  Buddha  cf.,  e.g.,  Analayo  2006b, 
Gombrich  2007:  205-207,  Jain  1972:  278-282,  Jaini  1974,  Jayatilleke  1963/1980:  376-381,  Kariyawa- 
sam  1990,  id.  2002,  Karunaratna  2004a,  Katz  1982/1989:  132,  Nagapriya  2006,  Naughton  1991:  37, 
Tilakaratne  1997:  602-603,  and  Warder  1970/1991:  135-137. 

127  MA  207  at  T  I  781b-783c,  which  agrees  with  MN  77  on  the  location.  The  title  of  MA  207  is  SudSlS. 

literally  “discourse  to  Arrow  Hair”.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  378  and  the  Taisho  edition  p.  781  note  18 
indicate  that  corresponds  to  SakuludayT.  ifjdS  recurs  in  SA2  323  at  T  II  481cl5  to  render  Suciloma 
(cf.  also  the  more  fitting  rendering  of  this  name  as  %  ['-{A  “Needle  Hair”,  in  SA  1324  at  T  II  363cl). 
Throughout  MA  207  the  Buddha  in  fact  addresses  as  Udayl,  which  supports  the  Taisho 

edition’s  suggestion  that  in  MA  207  pjty-fA  does  stand  for  SakuludayT,  although  the  reasoning  behind  the 
choice  of  this  rendering  by  the  translator(s)  remains  unclear  to  me.  For  remarks  on  MA  207  see  Minh 
Chau  1964/1991:  71-72;  a  translation  of  MA  207,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  discussion, 
can  be  found  in  Analayo  2009d.  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  description  of  the  abhibhayata- 
nas  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  13,16  (not  necessarily  specific  to  the  present  discourse)  can  be  found  in  Abhi- 
dh-k  8:35  in  Pradhan  1967:  457,2,  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  151cl4  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  303bl. 

128  While  according  to  MN  77  at  MN  II  1,8  the  Buddha  went  to  the  Peacock’s  Sanctuary  to  visit  Sakulu¬ 
dayT  because  it  was  yet  too  early  to  beg  alms  in  Rajagaha,  MA  207  at  T  I  781c3  reports  that  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  alms  round  and  taking  his  meal  the  Buddha  took  his  sitting  mat  and  approached  the  Pea¬ 
cock’s  Sanctuary  where  SakuludayT  was  staying. 

129  MN  77  at  MN  II  1,15  and  MA  207  at  T  I  781c8  speak  literally  of  “various  animal  talk”,  anekavihitam 
tiracchdnakatham ,  jMjllllfzfeAaFtt-  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1282  note  748  explains  that  “ tirac - 
chdna  means  literally  ‘going  horizontally’,  and  although  this  term  is  used  as  a  designation  for  animals, 
...  [the  commentary]  explains  that  in  the  present  context  it  means  talk  that  goes  ‘horizontally’  or  ‘per¬ 
pendicularly’  to  the  path”.  Norman  1993/1994:  91  suggests  that  “ tiracchana  kathd  was  at  one  time  one 
example  of  ...  gossip,  ‘talk  about  animals’,  on  the  same  lines  as  ‘talk  about  kings’,  etc.,  and  it  then  be¬ 
came  used  in  a  generic  sense,  to  stand  for  all  such  talk”;  on  the  significance  of  the  topics  listed  in  such 
descriptions  cf.  also  Law  1918:  402.  The  instances  listed  in  the  standard  Pali  and  Chinese  descriptions 
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dha  politely  inquired  after  the  topic  of  the  conversation  that  had  been  interrupted  by  his 
arrival.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  in  reply  Sakuludayi  explained  that 
it  had  been  a  conversation  of  little  interest,  after  which  he  turns  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
different  topic,  namely  a  former  discussion  on  the  behaviour  of  the  disciples  of  other 
teachers.130  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  report,  however,  the  Buddha  had  asked 
up  to  three  times  to  be  informed  about  the  conversation  that  had  been  going  on,  thereby 
finally  prompting  Sakuludayi  to  explain  that  he  and  his  disciples  had  been  reviewing  a 
former  discussion  on  the  behaviour  of  the  disciples  of  other  teachers.131 

In  both  versions,  this  topic  regarding  the  behaviour  of  the  disciples  of  other  teachers 
then  forms  the  beginning  point  of  the  ensuing  discussion  between  Sakuludayi  and  the 
Buddha.  Thus,  whereas  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  the  behaviour  of  the  disciples 
of  other  teachers  constitutes  a  change  of  topic  from  what  Sakuludayi  and  his  disciples 
had  been  conversing  about,  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  it  was  just  this  subject 
that  they  had  been  discussing. 

Although  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation  fits  the  narrative  flow  well,  it  stands  in 
contrast  to  the  earlier  indication,  made  in  both  discourses,  that  Sakuludayi  and  his  as¬ 
sembly  had  been  engaged  in  various  types  of  pointless  talk.  Such  descriptions  of  point¬ 
less  talk  form  a  standard  pericope  in  the  discourses  in  order  to  depict  the  behaviour  of 
heterodox  wanderers.  If  it  were  not  for  this  description,  the  Madhyama-agama  version’s 
presentation  would  present  a  meaningful  sequence  of  events,  where  Sakuludayi  and  his 
disciples  are  engaged  in  discussing  a  topic  that  is  interrupted  by  the  Buddha’s  arrival, 
but  then  is  taken  up  again  on  the  Buddha’s  repeated  request.1’2 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  also  differs  from  the  Mahasakuluddyi-sutta  as  it  re¬ 
ports  that  at  that  time  the  Buddha  was  living  in  the  company  of  one-thousand-two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty  monks.133  In  general,  the  early  discourses  use  the  number  five  hundred  in 
such  circumstances.  Both  numbers  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literal,  as  they  often  appear 
to  have  a  predominantly  symbolic  value,134  that  is,  the  number  “five  hundred”  usually 


of  such  ‘pointless  talk"  are  fairly  similar.  A  noteworthy  difference  is  that  while  MN  77  at  MN  II  1,19 
speaks  merely  of  “talk  about  women”,  itthikatha  (Se-MN  II  310,17:  itthT°),  MA  207  at  T  I  781c9  lists 
“talk  about  married  women”,  “talk  about  girls”  and  “talk  about  adulterous  women”,  A,  nmm  A, 
IMIA-  This  presentation  puts  the  heterodox  wanderers  in  an  even  more  unfavourable  light  than  in  MN 
77.  “Talks  with  or  about  women”,  itthikaha,  was  also  censured  among  Jain  monks,  cf.  Balbir  2002:  72 
and  Thananga  4.282  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  111,15,  which  distinguishes  between  four  types  of  talk 
about  women,  namely  their  caste,  their  families,  their  beauty  and  their  adornments;  cf.  also  Thananga 
4.284  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  1 13,15,  which  indicates  that  monastics  do  not  indulge  in  talk  about  women, 
and  Thananga  7.569  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  234,7  for  a  listing  of  seven  unbefitting  types  of  talk. 

130  MN  77  at  MN  112,19. 

131  MA  207  at  T  I  781c23. 

132  A  similar  description  of  Sakuludayi’ s  congregation  of  wanderers  engaged  in  pointless  talk  can  be  found 
in  MN  79  at  MN  II  30,1  and  its  parallel  MA  208  at  T  I  783cl2;  cf.  also  below  p.  432  note  192. 

133  MA  207  at  T  I  781b29. 

134  The  number  five  hundred  seems  to  derive  its  significance  from  the  number  five,  which  in  turn  is  taken 
from  the  number  of  the  fingers  of  a  hand  and  thus  in  the  early  discourses  represents  a  basic  unit,  cf. 
Rhys  Davids  1937:  410,  who  explains  that  the  number  five  is  “a  comprehensive  unit  in  Indian  thought 
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stands  representative  for  “a  great  number”.135  Such  a  symbolic  use  of  numbers  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  oral  traditions  in  general,  where  numbers  tend  to  be  stereotyped 
and  to  be  used  in  a  predominantly  allegorical  way.136  Besides,  in  ancient  India  numbers 
would  have  still  possessed  a  significance  on  their  own,  beyond  their  function  as  de¬ 
vices  for  mathematical  operations.137 

A  count  of  five  hundred  occurs  also  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  namely  as 
the  number  of  disciples  of  Sakuludayl  and  of  the  six  other  teachers.  In  this  way,  the 
numbering  of  the  Buddha’s  disciples  as  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty  stands  in 
a  favourable  contrast  to  the  other  teachers,  indicating  that  they  were  not  able  to  com¬ 
mand  a  following  as  large  as  the  Buddha.138 

Examining  descriptions  of  the  Buddha’s  disciples  in  other  discourses  brings  to  light 
that  the  number  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty  occurs  only  sporadically  in  the 
Pali  Nikdyas ,139  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  and  in  the  Samyukta-agama.m  A  considera- 


...  probably  derived  from  the  pancahgulika  formation  of  the  human  hand”.  Multiplying  five  with  ten  times 
ten  (=  both  hands)  makes  ‘five  hundred’  and  stands  for  a  ‘large  group’.  PED:  388  s.v.  pafica  explains 
that  the  number  five  hundred  has  lost  its  “original  numerical  significance  ...  psychologically  five  hun¬ 
dred  is  to  be  explained  as  a  ‘great  hand’,  i.e.  the  five  fingers  magnified  to  the  2nd  decade,  and  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  expression  like  ‘a  lot’”,  a  number  found  “especially  frequent  in  recording  a  company  of  men, 
a  host  of  servants,  animals  in  a  herd,  etc.,  wherever  the  single  constituents  form  a  larger  ...  whole”.  The 
idea  of  a  ‘very  large  group"  could  then  be  arrived  at  by  five  times  five  times  five  times  ten,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  number  ‘one-thousand-two-hundred-fifty";  cf.  also  Deeg  1995:  77-78  and  Yuyama  1992. 

135  Bareau  1971a:  80-81  takes  the  number  five  hundred  to  represent  “many”  (beaucoup),  PED:  388  s.v. 
panca  similarly  explains  five  hundred  to  correspond  to  “a  lot”,  and  Wagle  1966:  16  speaks  of  “a  sizable 
group”;  cf.  also  Feer  1884b:  114  and  Wiltshire  1990:  176. 

136  Vansina  1985:  171  explains  that  numbers  “are  both  abstract  and  repetitive  so  that  they  fare  badly  in  all 
[oral]  traditions  and  are  stereotyped  to  numbers  meaning  ‘perfect’,  ‘many’,  ‘few’”. 

137  Syrkin  1983:  156  speaks  of  “an  archaic  and  universal  tendency  to  describe  the  world  with  the  help  of 
definite  number  complexes  ...  manifoldly  reflected  in  the  Pali  canon”. 

138  MA  207  at  T  I  781c6  counts  Sakuludayl’s  followers  and  MA  207  at  T  I  782a4+9  counts  the  followers  of 

the  other  six  teachers  as  five  hundred,  ESj  while  according  to  MA  207  at  T  I  782al3  (cf.  also  T  I 
781b29)  the  Buddha  had  one-thousand-two-hundred-fifty  followers,  Manne  1990:  49 

comments  that  in  discourses  that  have  a  debate  character  and  feature  a  meeting  with  an  opponent  “the 
description  of  the  size  of  the  following  around  each  of  the  opponents  ...  serves  to  enhance,  or  otherwise, 
the  importance  of  each  adversary”. 

139  DN  2  at  DN  I  47,4,  DN  14  at  DN  II  6,11,  SN  8:8  at  SN  I  192,10  (or  SN2  216  at  SN2  I  414,5),  and  Sn  3:7 
at  Sn  p.  102,20  (=  MN  92)  depict  the  Buddha  in  the  company  of  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty 
monks.  The  parallels  to  DN  2,  DA  27  at  T  I  107 a22,  EA  43.7  at  T  II  762a8,  and  T  22  at  T  I  271a2,  agree 
with  DN  2  on  the  number  of  monks  present.  The  parallels  to  DN  14  agree  with  the  Pali  account  on  the 
number  of  monks,  cf.  Sanskrit  fragment  S  360  folio  11(7)V4  in  Fukita  2003:  4  or  in  Waldschmidt 
1953:  15  and  the  Chinese  parallels  DA  1  at  T  I  2cl,  EA  48.4  at  T  II  791a3,  T  2  at  T  I  151c28,  and  T  4  at 
T  I  160a22.  A  parallel  to  SN  8:8,  SA  1219  at  T  II  332b2,  records  only  the  presence  of  one-thousand 
monks.  A  parallel  to  Sn  3:7,  EA  49.6  at  T  II  798a26,  reports  that  only  five  hundred  monks  were  present. 

140  MA  207  appears  to  be  the  only  discourse  in  the  Madhyama-agama  to  portray  the  Buddha  with  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty  monks,  just  as  SA  914  at  T  II  230b4  appears  to  be  the 
only  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-dgama  to  depict  him  with  such  a  large  following.  Nakamura  2000a: 
306  suggest  that  this  number  may  represent  the  converted  disciples  of  the  three  Kassapa  brothers  (five 
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bly  more  frequent  use  is  made  of  this  number,  however,  in  discourses  from  the  Ekotta- 
rika-dgama.'4'  Tn  the  DTrgha-dgama,  then,  the  number  one-thousand-two-hundred-and- 
fifty  is  standard  in  the  description  of  the  congregation  of  the  Buddha’s  monk  disciples 
in  the  introductory  narration  to  a  discourse,  only  on  rare  occasions  giving  way  to  the 
less  impressive  number  of  five  hundred  disciples.142 

The  comparatively  high  number  of  references  to  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty 
disciples  in  the  DTrgha-dgama  could  be  related  to  the  circumstance  that  this  collection 
appears  to  have  been  transmitted  within  the  Dharmaguptaka  tradition,  which  tends  to 
give  a  particular  emphasis  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  Buddha. 

The  tendency  to  exalt  the  Buddha’s  status  as  a  teacher  is,  however,  not  confined  to 
the  Dharmaguptaka  tradition,  in  fact  the  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  to  the  Mahcisaku- 
luddyi-sutta  carries  its  numerological  conceptions  even  further.  When  relating  the  Bud¬ 
dha’  s  delivery  of  teachings  on  a  former  occasion,  according  to  the  Madhyama-dgama 
version  his  audience  amounted  to  “innumerable  hundred-thousands”, 143  whereas  the 
Majjhima-nikdya  version  only  records  the  comparatively  less  impressive  presence  of 
“several  hundreds”  of  listeners  during  this  teaching.144 

The  Madhyama-dgama  discourse’s  tendency  to  exalt  the  Buddha  can  also  be  seen  in 
its  description  of  how  Sakuludayl  rose  up  on  seeing  the  Buddha  come,  arranged  his  robe 
over  one  shoulder  and  greeted  the  Buddha  with  palms  together,  a  behaviour  not  recorded 
in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version.145  Since,  according  to  both  discourses,  Sakuludayr  was 
a  famous  teacher,146  such  outward  display  of  humility  and  respect  in  the  presence  of  his 
own  disciples,  when  being  visited  by  another  teacher,  seems  a  little  out  of  proportion. 


hundred  +  three  hundred  +  two  hundred,  cf.  Vin  I  24,13)  and  the  converted  disciples  of  Sanjaya  (two- 
hundred-and-fifty,  cf.  Vin  I  39,24),  which  together  would  amount  to  a  following  of  one-thousand-two- 
hundred-and-fifty  monks. 

141  The  presence  of  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty  disciples  or  listeners  is  recorded  in  EA  26.9  at  T 
II  639al5,  EA  30.3  at  T  II  660a2,  EA  36.5  at  T  II  708a26,  EA  43.7  at  T  II  762aS,  EA  45.7  at  T  II  773c21, 
EA  48.2  at  T  II  787b5,  EA  48.4  at  T  II  791a3,  and  EA  50.4  at  T  II  806c22. 

142  Nearly  all  of  the  thirty  discourses  found  in  the  DTrgha-dgama  report  the  Buddha  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty  disciples,  cf.  DA  1  at  T  I  lbl3,  DA  2  at  T  I  lla9,  DA  3  at  T  I 
30bl2,  DA  4  at  T  I  34b6,  DA  5  at  T  I  36cl,  DA  6  at  T  I  39a23,  DA  8  at  T  I  47al9,  DA  9  at  T  I  49b28, 
DA  10  at  T  I  52cl9,  DA  11  at  T  I  57b27,  DA  12  at  T  I  59bl6,  DA  13  at  T  I  60b  1.  DA  15  at  T  I  66al  1, 
DA  16  at  T  I  70a21,  DA  17  at  T  I  72cl4,  DA  18  at  T  I  76b25,  DA  20  at  T  I  82a8,  DA  21  at  T  I  88bl4, 
DA  22  at  T  I  94a20,  DA  23  at  T  I  96cl8,  DA  24  at  T  I  101bl6,  DA  25  at  T  I  102c26,  DA  26  at  T  I 
104cl8,  DA  27  at  T  I  107a22,  DA  28  at  T  I  109c24,  DA  29  at  T  I  1 12c22,  and  DA  30  at  T  I  1 14b9. 

143  MA  207  at  T  I  782bl7:  MiiWiA 

144  MN  77  at  MN  II  4,34:  anekasata. 

145  MA  207  at  T  I  781cl6:  \%-  This  description  is  a  pericope  used  frequently  in 

the  Madhyama-dgama  to  depict  the  attitude  of  disciples  who  are  in  discussion  with  the  Buddha,  so  that 
its  occurrence  in  the  present  context  may  simply  be  due  to  the  application  of  a  stereotype. 

146  MN  77  at  MN  II  1,5  specifies  that  Sakuludayl  was  one  out  of  several  “well-known  wanderers”,  abhih- 
hatd  abhihhdtd  paribdjakd,  and  MA  207  at  T  I  781c5  indicates  that  he  was  “of  great  fame”, 

AN  4:30  at  AN  II  29,24  and  AN  4:185  at  AN  II  176,10  also  report  that  Sakuludayl  was  a  famous  wan¬ 
derer. 
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The  same  Madhyama-agama  version,  however,  reports  that  Sakuludayl  addressed  the 
Buddha  by  his  name  Gotama,  a  not  particularly  respectful  way  of  behaviour.147  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  however,  Sakuludayl  rather  used  the  respectful  ad¬ 
dress  “Blessed  One”  and  “venerable  sir”.148  In  this  respect,  then,  the  Madhyama-agama 
presentation  would  correspond  more  closely  to  the  way  other  discourses  depict  the  com¬ 
mon  usage  among  wanderers. 

The  respectful  address  “venerable  sir”,  in  contrast,  is  in  the  discourses  usually  em¬ 
ployed  by  disciples  towards  their  teacher,  or  by  laity  when  speaking  with  monks  and 
wanderers,  while  the  address  “Blessed  One”  seems  to  be  used  mainly  by  followers  of 
the  Buddha.  Although  Sakuludayl  may  have  felt  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  Buddha, 
it  strikes  an  unusual  note  for  a  teacher  and  leader  of  a  congregation  of  non-Buddhist 
wanderers  like  Sakuludayl  to  be  depicted  as  adopting  the  behaviour  of  a  faithful  Bud¬ 
dhist  disciple.149 

That  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  might  have  suffered  from  some  confusion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  modes  of  address  becomes  evident  at  a  later  point,  when  both  versions  take  up 
the  respect  the  Buddha’s  disciples  had  for  their  teacher.  While  in  the  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  account  the  Buddha  describes  how  his  disciples  would  refer  to  him  as  “our  Blessed 
One”,  in  the  corresponding  Majjhima-nikaya  passage  he  indicates  that  his  disciples 
would  use  the  expression  “recluse  Gotama”  to  refer  to  him,  an  expression  that  in  other 
discourses  is  regularly  employed  by  outsiders  that  do  not  consider  themselves  disciples 
of  the  Buddha.150  Hence,  according  to  the  Mahasakiduddyi-sutta  Sakuludayl  used  what 
the  disciples  should  have  used,  while  the  disciples  used  the  address  to  be  expected  of 
Sakuludayl.  This  presentation  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  mix  up  during  the  process  of 
transmission. 

mn  ii  3  The  two  versions  agree  that  none  of  the  six  teachers  was  able  to  silence  his  disciples  in 
order  to  be  able  to  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  his  visitors.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  dis¬ 
course  describes  that  these  disciples  even  openly  proclaimed  that  their  teacher  did  not 
know  how  to  reply,  telling  the  visitors  that  it  would  be  better  to  ask  them  instead  of 
asking  their  teacher.151  This  presents  the  followers  of  the  other  six  teachers  in  a  more 
unfavourable  light  than  the  Madhyama-agama  version.  If  the  disciples  of  the  six  teach¬ 
ers  had  indeed  been  as  disrespectful  as  reported  in  the  Mahasakiduddyi-sutta ,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  these  teachers  being  held  in  as  high  an  esteem  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries  as  reported  in  both  versions  of  the  present  discourse. 


147  MA  207  at  T  I  781c21:  g#. 

148  MN  77  at  MN  II  2,1 1 :  bhante  bhagava. 

149  Allon  1997a:  121  explains  (in  relation  to  another  similar  instance)  that  “the  use  of  bhante  ‘venerable 
sir’  is  particularly  unusual  as  a  form  of  address  used  by  an  ascetic  towards  the  Buddha,  as  is  the  ascetic 
referring  to  the  Buddha  as  Bhagava’. 

150  MA  207  at  T  I  782c24  and  T  I  783al+6+l  1+17:  “our  Blessed  One”,  and  MN  77  at  MN  II  7,2+18 

and  MN  II  8,1+17+34:  “recluse  Gotama”,  samano  gotamo.  According  to  Wagle  1966:  56,  the  address 
“ samarta ,  although  a  term  of  respect,  denotes  a  certain  indifference”. 

151  MN  77  at  MN  II  3,17. 
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In  relation  to  the  behaviour  of  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta 
and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  relate  an  instance  when  a  disciple  made  some  noise 
while  the  Buddha  was  giving  a  talk.  Whereas  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account 
the  disciple  had  merely  cleared  his  throat,  according  to  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel 
he  had  actually  fallen  asleep  and  was  snoring,  a  not  too  flattering  description  of  what 
can  happen  when  the  Buddha  delivers  a  talk.152 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  moreover,  reports  that,  whenever  the  Buddha  taught, 
the  assembled  audience  was  totally  intent  on  what  he  said.153  The  Mahdsakuluddyi-sut- 
ta  also  notes  that  even  those  who  give  up  the  life  of  a  Buddhist  monk  and  return  to  lay 
life  will  nevertheless  praise  the  Buddha  and  his  teaching.  The  Madhyama-agama  dis¬ 
course  does  not  report  the  attentive  behaviour  of  the  assembly,  nor  does  it  take  up  the 
issue  of  monks  disrobing.  In  fact,  its  description  of  a  monk  who  falls  asleep  and  is  snoring 
would  not  fit  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta’ s  account  of  the  attentive  behaviour  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  audience. 

Looking  back  on  these  variations  between  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta  and  its  Madh- 
yama-dgama  parallel,  it  seems  that  both  versions  are  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
tendency  to  enhance  the  status  and  position  of  the  Buddha,  although  this  tendency 
manifests  in  different  ways  in  each  of  the  two  versions. 

The  Mahasakuludayi-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  reporting  five  reasons  that  Sa- 
kuludayl  thought  to  be  responsible  for  the  respect  shown  by  the  Buddha’s  disciples  to 
their  teacher.  Although  differing  in  the  sequence  (see  table  8.4),  the  two  versions  agree 
on  these  five  reasons  being  the  taking  of  little  food,  contentment  with  any  robe,  any 
alms  food,  and  any  dwelling  place,  and  a  secluded  life-style. 

In  reply  to  this  proposition,  according  to  both  versions  the  Buddha  pointed  out  that 
some  of  his  disciples  surpassed  him  in  regard  to  each  of  these  qualities,  so  that  these 
five  reasons  would  not  suffice  for  instilling  respect  in  his  disciples.154  Instead,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  his  disciples  respected  him  for  five  other  qualities. 

152  MN  77  at  MN  II  4,35:  ukkasi,  MA  207  at  T  I  782b IB:  Bfjrfl -5=f ■  The  description  of  a  disciple  who  is 

admonished  for  clearing  his  throat  recurs  in  MN  89  at  MN  II  122,10,  where  the  parallel  MA  213  at  T  I 
797al8  again  suggests  that  the  disciple  was  actually  snoring,  while  a  parallel  to  the  same  discourse  in 
the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238a26,  agrees  with  the  Pali  version  that  he  merely 
cleared  his  throat;  cf.  below  p.  515  note  348.  Another  such  case  appears  to  be  found  in  T  212  at  T  IV 
700bl8.  According  to  a  description  of  the  conduct  of  ancient  Indian  sramanas  by  Megasthenes,  during 
the  delivery  of  a  discourse  "the  hearer  is  not  allowed  to  speak  or  even  to  cough,  and  much  less  to  spit, 
and  if  he  offends  in  any  of  these  ways  he  is  cast  out  ...  as  being  a  man  who  is  wanting  in  self-restraint”, 
cf.  McCrindle  1877:  99.  According  to  EA  38.5  at  T II 7 1 8c  19,  on  another  occasion  Anuruddha  fell  asleep 
while  the  Buddha  was  giving  a  teaching  to  a  vast  assembly,  and  according  to  EA  30.2  at  T  II  659c2  on 
yet  another  occasion  an  elderly  monk  even  stretched  out  his  feet  towards  the  Buddha  and  took  a  nap  while 
the  Buddha  was  giving  a  talk  to  a  vast  assembly. 

153  MN  77  at  MN  II  5,5.  This  depiction  of  an  invariably  attentive  assembly  would  stand  in  contrast  to  MN 
65  at  MN  I  445,31  and  its  parallel  MA  194  at  T  I  749b3,  according  to  which  a  monk  met  with  rebuke 
for  not  paying  attention  when  the  Buddha  taught  the  Dharma. 

154  MA  207  at  T  I  783a4  contrasts  the  Buddha’s  partaking  of  a  single  or  even  half  a  beluva  fruit  with  his 
disciples  who  take  a  single  or  half  a  cup  full  of  food.  Since  the  point  of  the  whole  exposition  in  both  ver- 
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Table  8.4:  Five  Outward  Qualities  of  the  Buddha  in  MN  77  and  its  Parallel 


MN  77 

MA  207 

taking  little  food  (1) 
contentment  with  robes  (2) 
contentment  with  food  (3) 
contentment  with  dwelling  place  (4) 
living  in  seclusion  (5) 

contentment  with  robes  (— »  2) 
contentment  with  food  (— >  3) 
taking  little  food  (— >  1) 
contentment  with  dwelling  place  (— ►  4) 
living  in  seclusion  (— >  5) 

With  some  differences  in  sequence  (see  table  8.5  below),  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta 
and  its  parallel  agree  that  the  first  four  of  these  five  qualities  are: 
higher  virtue, 
knowledge-and- vision, 
higher  wisdom, 

teaching  the  four  noble  truths.155 

In  regard  to  the  Buddha’s  higher  virtue,  while  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  does  not 
offer  further  information  on  this  quality,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  explains  that 
the  Buddha’s  higher  virtue  was  such  that  he  spoke  as  he  acted  and  acted  as  he  spoke.156 
This  specification  sets  a  meaningful  contrast  to  the  type  of  more  external  virtuous  con¬ 
duct  envisaged  as  praiseworthy  by  Sakuludayl. 

In  regard  to  higher  wisdom,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account  points  out  that  it  was  due  to 
the  confidence  of  his  disciples  in  his  wisdom  that  they  would  not  interrupt  the  Buddha 
when  he  was  teaching. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  presentation  continues  by  noting  that  the  Buddha  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  teachings  from  his  disciples,  but  they  expected  teachings  from  him.157  These  speci¬ 
fications,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  explain  why  the  Bud- 


sions  is  to  show  that  some  of  the  disciples  surpassed  the  Buddha  in  regard  to  each  of  the  five  qualities, 
this  part  of  MA  207  appears  to  have  suffered  from  a  confusion  during  its  transmission  or  translation.  In 
the  corresponding  passage  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  6,34,  the  beluva  fruit  and  the  cup  full  of  food  are  both 
part  of  the  depiction  of  the  small  amounts  taken  by  disciples,  in  contrast  to  which  the  Buddha  is  said  to 
sometimes  take  a  whole  bowl  full  of  food,  or  even  more. 

155  MA  207  at  T  I  783b2+5  has  these  qualities  in  a  slightly  different  order,  as  it  first  takes  up  “unsurpass¬ 
able  wisdom”,  and  then  “unsurpassable  knowledge  and  vision”,  whereas  in  MN 

77  at  MN  II  9,22  “knowledge-and-vision”,  nanadassana,  precedes  “higher  wisdom”,  adhipanna. 

156  MA  207  at  T  I  783a25:  ^OlTrtliiPlTfTTRvli  similar  to  a  qualification  of  the  Buddha  as 

one  who  speaks  as  he  acts  and  acts  as  he  speaks,  yathavadi  tathakan,  yathdkdrT  tathavadi,  in  DN  19  at 
DN  II  224,3,  DN  29  at  DN  III  135,15,  AN  4:23  at  AN  II  24,7,  and  It  4:13  at  It  122,2. 

157  MN  77  at  MN  II  10,11:  na  kho  pandham  ...  savakesu  anusdsanim  paccasimsdmi,  aniiadatthu  mamam 
yeva  savaka  anusdsanim  paccasimsanti  (Be-MN  II  202,22:  paccdsisami ,  paccasisanti,  and  mama,  Se- 
MN  II  323,7:  annadatthum).  A  related  statement  ca  be  found  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a: 
78,15,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  did  not  expect  his  disciples  to  protect  his  proclamation  of  Dhar- 
ma  and  Vinaya,  nor  did  it  occur  to  them  to  do  so,  na  mam  sravakah  svakhyatadharmavinayato  ’nurak- 
sitavyam  manyante,  ndham  srdvakdndm  antikat  svdkhydtadharmavinayatydnuraksanam  pratydsamsd- 
mi,  a  statement  similarly  made  for  the  Buddha's  sila,  djiva,  jndnadarsana  and  vydkarana. 
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dha’s  disciples  would  display  a  type  of  behaviour  different  from  the  behaviour  of  the 
disciples  of  the  other  teachers. 

Table  8.5:  Five  Inner  Qualities  of  the  Buddha  in  MN  77  and  its  Parallel 


MN  77 

MA  207 

higher  virtue  (1) 
knowledge  and  vision  (2) 
higher  wisdom  (3) 
teaching  of  four  noble  truths  (4) 
teaching  ways  of  development  (5) 

supreme  virtue  (— ►  1) 
supreme  wisdom  (— ►  3) 
supreme  knowledge  and  vision  (— ►  2) 
teaching  of  four  noble  truths  (— >  4) 
teaching  higher  knowledge  (— ►  5) 

In  regard  to  the  fifth  inner  quality  of  the  Buddha,  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation 
takes  up  his  teaching  of  the  recollection  of  past  lives  and  of  the  eradication  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  concludes  that  his  disciples  had  confidence  in 
the  Buddha  because  through  these  teachings  they  were  able  to  go  beyond  doubt  and 
reach  the  other  shore.158 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  differs  considerably,  as  it  instead  presents  a  detailed 
exposition  of  various  aspects  of  the  Buddhist  path  that  covers  the  following  topics: 
the  four  satipatthanas, 
the  four  right  efforts, 

the  four  ways  to  [psychic]  power  (, iddhipada ), 

the  five  faculties, 

the  five  powers, 

the  seven  awakening  factors, 

the  noble  eightfold  path, 

the  eight  liberations  ( vimokkha ), 

the  eight  bases  for  transcendence  ( abhibhdyatana ), 

the  ten  kasinas, 

the  four  jhdnas, 

insight  into  the  nature  of  body  and  consciousness,159 
production  of  a  mind-made  body  ( manomaya  kciya), 
supernormal  powers  ( iddhi ), 
the  divine  ear, 

telepathic  knowledge  of  the  minds  of  others, 
recollection  of  past  lives, 


158  MA  207  at  T  I  783bl6.  MA  207  precedes  this  description  by  referring  to  the  Buddha’s  ability  to  teach 
the  four  noble  truths,  found  in  similar  terms  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  10,20.  An  extract  from  the  present 
discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005c:  95-96. 

159  A  parallel  to  the  simile  of  the  reed,  used  to  illustrate  this  particular  insight,  can  be  found  in  the  Katha 
Upanisad  2.3.17.  Another  parallel  occurs  in  the  Jain  Suyagada  2.1.16  in  Bollee  1977b:  25,23,  translated 
ibid.  p.  140,  preceded  by  the  simile  of  drawing  a  sword  from  its  scabbard;  cf.  also  the  Satapatha  Brdh- 
mana  4.3.3.16,  on  which  cf.  Chaudhary  1994e:  161  and  Norman  1976/1991:  101-102. 
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the  divine  eye, 

the  destruction  of  the  influxes.160 

When  considering  this  exposition  in  the  light  of  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the 
Buddha’s  ability  to  teach  the  path  to  the  eradication  of  the  influxes  would  suffice  in  or¬ 
der  to  explain  what  really  makes  him  worthy  of  respect.  The  long  exposition  given  in 
the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta  appears  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  as  after  announcing  an 
exposition  of  five  qualities  it  takes  up  the  first  four  qualities  only  in  brief  but  then  de¬ 
livers  a  disproportionally  long  exposition  of  the  fifth  quality.  Due  to  this  detailed  ex¬ 
position,  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta  has  become  a  rather  long  discourse  that  would  per¬ 
haps  find  a  more  fitting  placement  in  the  Digha-nikdya,  instead  of  being  included 
among  discourses  of  “middle  length”.  In  sum,  this  whole  exposition  in  the  Mahdsaku- 
luddyi-sutta  gives  the  impression  of  being  an  expansion  of  what  originally  would  have 
only  been  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  or  to  the  three  higher  knowledges. 
mn ii  22  While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  ends  with  Sakuludayl’ s  delight  in  the  Buddha’s 
exposition,  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account  Sakuludayl  took  refuge  and 
asked  to  be  accepted  as  a  lay  follower.161  For  him  to  become  a  lay  follower  would,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  a  rather  unexpected  course  of  action.  Had  Sakuludayl  really  been  ready  to 
formally  become  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  for 
him  to  request  ordination  as  a  Buddhist  monk.  This  ending  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  may  thus  be  another  instance  of  the  tendency  to  exalt  the  Buddha  by  depicting 
the  effect  his  teaching  had  on  his  listeners,  a  tendency  which  in  its  various  manifesta¬ 
tions  can  be  seen  to  be  at  work  in  both  versions  of  the  present  discourse. 


MN  78  Samanamandika-sutta 162 

The  Samanamandika-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  Samanamandika[putta]”,  defines  what 
makes  one  a  “supreme  recluse”.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-aga- 


160  MN  77  at  MN  II  1 1,3  to  MN  II  22,15.  Eimer  1976:  53  notes  that  the  first  part  of  this  listing,  up  to  the 
ten  kasinas,  follows  a  numerical  ascending  order,  while  the  items  listed  after  the  ten  kasinas  no  longer 
follow  this  order,  but  instead  come  in  the  same  sequence  as  found  in  DN  2  at  DN  I  73,23  to  DN  I  84,12. 
This  suggests  that  two  originally  independent  listings  have  been  combined  in  the  present  instance. 

161  MA  207  at  T  I  783b28:  “may  the  Blessed  One  accept  me  as  a  lay  follower  from  now  on”, 
fUMiW-M'M,  S  io-  Notably,  at  this  point  Sakuludayl  switches  from  the  address  “ascetic  Gotama” 
to  the  address  "Blessed  One”,  as  demanded  by  the  situation. 

162  Be-MN  II  214,9  and  Se-MN  II  342,1  have  the  title  Samanamundika-sutta. 

163  The  parallel  is  MA  179  at  T  I  720a-721c.  MA  179  has  the  title  “discourse  to  the  carpenter  Pancakan- 

ga”,  and  agrees  with  MN  78  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  A 

translation  of  MA  179,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  discussion,  can  be  found  in  Analayo 
2009h.  The  Vydkhydyukti  in  Lee  2001:  14,12  refers  to  the  present  discourse  as  yan  lag  Inga  pa'i  phya 
(Lee  reads  phywa)  mkhan  gyi  mdo,  which  Skilling  2000b:  342  indicates  to  correspond  to  Pancahga- 
sthapati- siitra.  For  counterparts  to  MN  78  at  MN  II  26,16-22  and  MN  II  27,5-10  in  Vydkhydyukti  litera¬ 
ture  cf.  Skilling  2000b:  342. 
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The  Samanamandika-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  by  relating  that 
the  carpenter  Pancakanga  visited  the  wanderer  Samanamandikaputta,164  who  proposed 
that  to  be  a  supreme  recluse  requires  not  doing  evil  by  way  of  body,  speech,  thought, 
and  livelihood.  The  two  versions  differ  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  present  these  four 
qualities  (see  table  8.6).  Both  report  that  Pancakanga  left  and  reported  this  view  to  the 
Buddha  who  disapproved,  explaining  that  a  small  infant  would  also  fulfil  these  require¬ 
ments.165 

Table  8.6:  Qualities  of  a  Supreme  Recluse  in  MN  78  and  its  Parallel166 


MN  78 

MA  179 

no  evil  bodily  deed  (1) 
no  evil  verbal  deed  (2) 
no  evil  thought  (3) 
no  evil  livelihood  (4) 

no  evil  bodily  deed  (— *  1) 
no  evil  verbal  deed  (— »  2) 
no  evil  livelihood  (— ►  4) 
no  evil  thought  (— ►  3) 

The  Samanamandika-sutta  continues  by  proclaiming  that  a  person  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  accomplished  in  what  is  wholesome,  or  a  supreme  recluse,  simply  because  of 
not  doing  evil  by  way  of  body,  speech,  thought,  and  livelihood.167  The  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  version  introduces  a  finer  distinction  at  this  point.  In  agreement  with  the  Majjhima- 
nikdya  version,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  proclaims  that  merely  avoiding  evil 
by  way  of  body,  speech,  thought,  and  livelihood  does  not  suffice  for  being  a  supreme  re¬ 
cluse,  followed  by  pointing  out,  however,  that  to  avoid  evil  in  this  way  is  nevertheless 
an  accomplishment  in  what  is  wholesome.168  In  this  way,  the  Madhyama-agama  ver- 


164  The  Pali  editions  differ  in  their  description  of  the  company  of  the  wanderer  Samanamandika,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ee-MN  II  23,1  numbered  three  hundred,  while  Be-MN  II  214,14  and  Se-MN  II  342,6  give  the 
more  usual  number  five  hundred  (thereby  agreeing  with  MA  179  at  T  I  720bl0),  and  Ce-MN  II  366,5 
speaks  of  seven  hundred. 

165  In  relation  to  the  image  of  the  small  infant,  MN  78  at  MN  II  24,33  and  MN  II  25,1  presents  the  moaning 
of  the  infant  as  an  example  of  its  intention  and  the  milk  of  the  child's  mother  as  its  livelihood.  In  this 
way,  MN  78  highlights  that  the  intention  of  the  child  manifests  through  sulking  and  its  livelihood  is  to 
depend  on  the  mother’s  milk.  MA  179  at  T  I  720c9+10  instead  relates  the  infant’s  moaning  to  its  liveli¬ 
hood  and  the  mother’s  milk  to  the  thoughts  or  intentions  of  the  child,  ;T,  for  which  Hirakawa  1997: 
469  lists  samkalpa  as  one  of  its  possible  equivalents,  besides  smrti,  smarana,  anusmrti,  manasikara, 
etc.  (MN  78  at  MN  II  24,32  speaks  in  this  context  of  sankappa,  “intention”).  Thus  MA  179  indicates 
that  the  child"  s  thoughts  or  intentions  revolve  around  the  mother"  s  milk  and  its  demand  for  such  liveli¬ 
hood  takes  place  through  moaning. 

166  The  qualities  are  listed  in  MN  78  at  MN  II  24,7  and  in  MA  179  at  T  I  720b25,  which  thereby  presents 
thought,  the  subtlest  of  the  four,  as  its  last. 

167  MN  78  at  MN  II  25,14:  “[he  is]  not  accomplished  in  what  is  wholesome,  not  perfected  in  what  is  whole¬ 
some,  not  an  invincible  recluse  attained  to  the  supreme”,  na  c’  eva  sampannakusalam  na  paramakusa- 
lain  na  uttamapattipattam  samanam  ayojjham  (Se-MN  II  345,13:  uttamappattipattam). 

168  MA  179  at  T  I  720cl3:  “he  is  accomplished  in  wholesomeness,  is  supreme  in  wholesomeness,  yet  is  not 

an  unsurpassable  person,  has  not  reached  the  supreme  essence,  and  has  not  the  nature  of  a  forthright  re¬ 
cluse”,  H— #, 


MN  II  24 
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sion  gives  proper  place  to  the  importance  of  avoiding  evil  action,  whereas  the  same  is 
somewhat  lost  out  of  sight  with  the  Majjhima-nikciya  version’s  sweeping  dismissal.169 

The  Samanamandika-sutta  continues  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  ten  qualities  re¬ 
quired  for  being  a  supreme  recluse,  a  reference  found  only  in  the  concluding  section  of 
its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel.170  In  relation  to  this  difference,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  the  early  discourses  it  is  a  standard  procedure  to  follow  such  a  brief  statement  with  a 
detailed  exposition,  usually  by  way  of  a  rhetorical  question  about  the  nature  of  what 
has  been  said  in  brief.  The  two  versions  of  the  present  discourse  do  indeed  have  such  a 
corresponding  question  together  with  a  more  detailed  exposition,  yet  this  is  found  in 
both  versions  in  their  concluding  sections.171 

In  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse,  this  statement,  the  subsequent  question,  and  the 
more  detailed  exposition  come  together,  follow  each  other  naturally,  and  fit  the  context. 
In  contrast,  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  the  initial  statement  on  the  ten  qualities 
hangs  somewhat  in  the  air,  as  it  is  followed  by  a  different  exposition  that  takes  up  the 
need  to  understand  unwholesome  conduct.  The  transition  between  these  two  is  rather 
abrupt  and  the  ensuing  exposition  of  unwholesome  conduct  does  not  stand  in  a  direct 
relation  to  the  ten  qualities.  As  the  question  corresponding  to  the  brief  statement  and 
the  detailed  exposition  of  the  same  ten  qualities  occur  only  much  later,  at  the  end  of  a 
treatment  of  the  path  to  the  cessation  of  wholesome  intentions,  it  seems  as  if  during  the 
process  of  transmission  the  natural  connection  between  the  initial  brief  statement  on 
the  ten  qualities  and  the  subsequent  question  and  detailed  exposition  was  lost  and  the 
initial  statement  ended  up  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse. 

In  order  to  provide  a  contrast  to  the  assumption  that  not  doing  evil  suffices  to  become 
a  supreme  recluse,  the  Samanamandika-sutta  and  its  parallel  highlight  the  need  to  pro¬ 
perly  understand  the  nature,  the  origin,  the  cessation,  and  the  path  leading  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of: 

unwholesome  conduct, 
wholesome  conduct, 
unwholesome  intentions, 
wholesome  intentions. 

The  exposition  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  conduct  that  is  either  unwholesome  or  else 
wholesome  is  similar  in  the  two  versions. 


169  Cf.,  e.g.,  AN  4: 1 16  at  AN  II  1 19,30,  a  whole  discourse  dedicated  to  the  importance  of  developing  whole¬ 
some  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  conduct,  together  with  right  view.  This  discourse  supports  the  presen¬ 
tation  in  MA  179,  in  the  sense  that  proper  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  conduct  can  indeed  be  reckoned 
an  accomplishment  in  what  is  wholesome. 

170  MN  78  at  MN  II  25,18:  “endowed  with  ten  qualities  do  I  describe  a  man  as  ...  a  supreme  recluse”,  dasa- 
hi ...  dhammehi  samannagatam  purisapuggalam  pannapemi ...  samanam  ayojjham  (Be-MN  II  216,27: 
pannapemi).  The  corresponding  reference  to  being  endowed  with  ten  qualities  occurs  in  MA  179  at  T  I 
721cl2. 

171  MN  78  at  MN  II  28,34:  “endowed  with  what  ten  qualities  do  I  describe  a  man  as  ...  a  supreme  recluse”, 
katamehi ...  dasahi  dhammehi  samannagatam  purisapuggallam  pannapemi ...  samanam  ayojjham  (Be- 
MN  II  220,16:  pannapemi )?  The  corresponding  question  occurs  in  MA  179  at  T  I  721cl4. 
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Regarding  the  cessation  of  unwholesome  conduct,  the  two  versions  agree  on  men¬ 
tioning  the  need  to  abandon  not  only  unwholesome  bodily  and  verbal  conduct,  but  also 
to  abandon  any  unwholesome  mental  activity.172  This  is  surprising,  as  both  versions 
later  on  examine  unwholesome  and  wholesome  intentions  on  their  own,  whereas  the 
present  context  is  concerned  with  forms  of  conduct. 

The  triad  of  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  action  occurs  frequently  in  other  discourses, 
so  that  a  passage  that  mentions  only  bodily  and  verbal  action  could  easily  have  led  a  re¬ 
citer  to  supplement  the  ‘missing’  mental  counterpart.  Thus,  the  reference  to  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions’  exposition  of  the  cessation  of  unwholesome 
conduct  could  be  a  reciter’s  error  that  happened  early  enough  to  make  its  way  into  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Madhyama-agama  versions  of  the  present  discourse.173 

The  Samanamandika-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  explaining 
that  the  complementary  cessation  of  wholesome  conduct  requires  avoiding  attachment 
to  such  wholesome  conduct.174  To  this  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  adds  the  need  to 
understand  liberation  of  the  mind  and  liberation  through  wisdom,  where  wholesome 
conduct  ceases  completely,  a  statement  not  found  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel.175 

The  commentary  explains  that  the  cessation  of  wholesome  conduct  comes  about  with 
full  awakening.176  The  formulation  in  the  Pali  discourse  itself,  however,  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  entail  full  awakening,  since  it  speaks  only  of  “knowing”  these  two  liberations, 
not  of  having  “realized”  them.  While  references  to  “realizing”  liberation  of  the  mind 
and  liberation  through  wisdom  in  other  discourses  do  indeed  stand  for  full  awakening,177 


172  MN  78  at  MN  II  26,20:  manoduccaritam  pahaya  manosucaritam  bhaveti  and  MA  179  at  T  I  721a8: 

173  A  similar  case  can  be  found  in  MN  39  at  MN  I  272,20  and  its  parallel  MA  182  at  T  I  725al2.  These  two 
discourses  agree  on  mentioning  pure  mental  conduct  after  pure  bodily  and  verbal  conduct,  before  turn¬ 
ing  to  pure  livelihood,  restraint  of  the  senses,  clear  comprehension  of  bodily  activities,  removing  the 
hindrances,  and  developing  the  four  jhanas.  In  this  case,  too,  the  reference  to  mental  conduct  seems  out 
of  order  and  reduplicates  the  later  detailed  treatment  of  development  of  the  mind,  cf.  Bucknell  1984: 
16-20. 

174  MN  78  at  MN  II  27,12:  sTlavd  hoti,  no  ca  sTlamayo,  which  Chalmers  1927:  15  renders  as  “[he]  embodies 
virtue  and  not  merely  virtuous  observances”,  Horner  1957/1970:  226  as  “[he]  is  of  moral  habit  and  has 
no  addition  to  make  to  moral  habit”,  and  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  651  as  “[he]  is  virtuous,  but  he  does  not 
identify  with  his  virtue”.  MA  179  at  T  I  721al7:  “he  practises  morality  without  being  attached  to  moral¬ 
ity”, 

175  MN  78  at  MN  II  27,12:  tan  ca  cetovimuttim  pafindvimuttim  yathabhutam  pajdndti,  yatth’  assa  te  kusa- 
lasila  aparisesa  nirujjhanti  (Be-MN  II  218,26  and  Se-MN  II  248,15:  kusala  sild). 

176  Ps  III  270,6.  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1286  note  775  explains  that  since  an  arahant’s  “virtuous 
habits  no  longer  generate  kamma,  they  are  not  describable  as  ‘wholesome’”. 

177  References  to  realizing  these  two  liberations  that  invariably  stand  for  full  awakening  speak  of  “having 
oneself  and  with  direct  knowledge  realized  here  and  now  liberation  of  the  mind  and  liberation  through 
wisdom”,  cetovimuttim  pafindvimuttim  ditthe  va  dhamme  sayam  abhinna  (va)  sacchikatva,  cf.,  e.g.,  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  the  occurrences  MN  9  at  MN  I  35,36,  MN  12  at  MN  I  71,10, 
MN  40  at  MN  I  284,21,  MN  41  at  MN  I  289,31,  MN  42  at  MN  I  291,26,  MN  53  at  MN  I  357,35,  MN  54 
at  MN  I  367,19,  MN  71  at  MN  I  482,34,  and  MN  73  at  MN  I  490,14. 
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occurrences  that  speak  only  of  “knowing”  them  can  also  refer  to  a  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  falls  short  of  full  awakening.178 

The  Samanamandika-sutta  and  its  parallel  differ  on  the  path  to  the  cessation  of  un¬ 
wholesome  conduct,  a  difference  that  similarly  obtains  in  relation  to  the  path  to  the 
cessation  of  wholesome  conduct.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikciya  account,  this  path 
can  be  found  in  the  four  right  efforts,  while  according  to  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel 
the  same  path  requires  the  practice  of  the  four  satipatthanas.119 

With  their  examination  of  conduct  completed,  the  two  versions  turn  to  thoughts  or  in¬ 
tentions,  whose  arising  they  attribute  to  perception.  According  to  both  versions,  un¬ 
wholesome  thoughts  or  intentions  cease  with  the  first  jhdna.  In  relation  to  the  cessation 
of  wholesome  thoughts  or  intentions,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account  attributes  such  ces¬ 
sation  to  the  second  jhcma,  whereas  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  speaks  of  the  fourth 
jhdnci  instead.180 

The  two  versions  also  disagree  on  the  path  to  the  cessation  of  wholesome  and  unwhole¬ 
some  thoughts  or  intentions,  where  the  Majjhima-nikciya  discourse  again  speaks  of  the 
four  right  efforts,  just  as  the  Madhyamci-dgama  version  again  brings  up  the  four  sciti- 
patthanas.m 


178  In  MN  38  at  MN  I  270,1 1,  SN  35:202  at  SN  IV  186,16,  and  AN  5:142  at  AN  III  166,8,  the  expression 
“he  understands  in  accordance  with  reality  liberation  of  the  mind  and  liberation  through  wisdom”,  ceto- 
vimuttim  pannavimuttim  yathabhutam  pajanati,  seems  to  stand  for  full  awakening,  as  MN  38  at  MN  I 

270.13  indicates  that  someone  endowed  with  such  understanding  does  not  delight  in  feelings  and  has 
eradicated  dukkha,  SN  35:202  at  SN  IV  187,22  similarly  notes  that  someone  with  this  understanding 
has  overcome  those  states  that  lead  to  re-becoming  and  dukkha,  and  according  to  AN  5:142  at  AN  III 

167.14  someone  who  has  such  understanding  ranges  as  the  fifth  in  an  examination  of  five  different 
types  of  person,  of  which  only  the  other  four  are  still  in  need  of  eradicating  the  influxes.  Occurrences  of 
the  same  expression  in  SN  35:203  at  SN  IV  189,33  and  AN  10:75  at  AN  V  139,26,  however,  clearly  do 
not  refer  to  full  awakening,  since  SN  35:203  at  SN  IV  190,9  envisages  the  arising  of  evil  and  unwhole¬ 
some  states,  pdipakd  akusald  dhamma,  for  someone  who  has  understood  in  accordance  with  reality  the 
liberation  of  the  mind  and  liberation  through  wisdom,  while  in  AN  10:75  at  AN  V  139,24  a  person  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  same  understanding  can  even  be  of  “bad  morality”,  dussTla.  SN  35:132  at  SN  IV  120,21 
and  SN  35:206  at  SN  IV  199,24  mention  such  knowledge  in  relation  to  sense-restraint,  a  usage  which 
would  also  not  refer  only  to  arahants. 

179  MN  78  at  MN  II  26,24  and  MA  179  at  T  I  721al0.  In  relation  to  this  difference,  although  mindfulness 
plays  an  important  role  in  matters  of  conduct,  the  four  right  efforts  would  be  more  appropriate  to  the 
present  context,  since  to  avoid  and  overcome  unwholesomeness  and  to  develop  and  establish  what  is 
wholesome  has  a  direct  bearing  on  matters  of  conduct;  cf.  also  Gethin  1992a:  78. 

180  MN  78  at  MN  II  28,22  and  MA  179  at  T  I  721bl7.  In  relation  to  this  difference,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
standard  description  of  the  jhanas  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  presents  the  removal  of  initial  and 
sustained  mental  application  as  the  decisive  precondition  for  entering  the  second  jhdna.  Thus,  although 
wholesome  thoughts  and  intentions  will  certainly  have  ceased  with  the  fourth  jhdna,  the  same  already 
takes  place  as  soon  as  the  second  jhdna  has  been  attained,  so  that  the  presentation  in  MN  78  appears  to 
be  more  to  the  point. 

181  In  relation  to  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  unwholesome  types  of  thought  or  intention,  depicted 
in  MN  78  at  MN  II  28,4  and  MA  179  at  T  I  721b4,  it  is  noteworthy  that  satipatthana  can  lead  to  a  change 
in  perception,  which  according  to  MN  78  and  MA  179  is  the  source  for  the  arising  of  such  thoughts  or 
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The  Samanamandika-sutta  at  this  point  proclaims  that  someone  endowed  with  the  mnii29 
ten  path  factors  of  an  arahant  is  a  supreme  recluse.  This  is  the  later  part  of  the  passage 
already  discussed  above,  where  the  brief  introductory  reference  to  the  ten  qualities  re¬ 
quired  for  being  a  supreme  recluse  may  have  been  shifted  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  dis¬ 
course  during  the  course  of  transmission. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  differs  not  only  by  having  the  introductory  statement 
in  what  appears  to  be  its  proper  place,  but  also  in  so  far  as  it  leads  up  to  this  exposition 
with  some  intermediate  steps,  thereby  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  what  takes 
place  at  this  point. 

Before  taking  up  the  ten  path  factors  of  an  arahant,  the  Madhyama-agama  version 
describes  how  a  noble  disciple  develops  the  factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path,  a  devel¬ 
opment  that  takes  place  based  on  knowing  conduct  and  thoughts  in  their  wholesome 
and  unwholesome  manifestations  and  based  on  insight  into  their  arising  and  cessation. 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  presents  these  factors  in  a  conditional  sequence,  de¬ 
picting  how  based  on  right  view  right  intention  arises,  based  on  right  intention  right 
speech,  etc.182 

Endowed  with  the  right  concentration  that  has  been  developed  based  on  establishing 
the  other  factors  of  the  eightfold  noble  path,  a  noble  disciple  then  reaches  liberation 
from  desire,  anger,  and  delusion.  Through  such  liberation,  the  noble  disciple  becomes 


intentions.  Thus,  e.g.,  SN  52:1  at  SN  V  295,1 1  and  its  parallel  SA  536  at  T  II  139c3  present  the  ability 
to  have  control  over  the  evaluative  function  of  one’s  perception  ( appatikule  patikkulasanm,  etc.)  as  an 
outcome  of  satipatthana  practice.  However,  the  second  of  the  four  right  efforts  appears  to  be  more  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  the  cessation  of  unwholesome  thoughts  or  intentions,  cf.,  e.g.,  SN  49:1  at  SN  V 
244,8:  “he  strives  ...  for  the  abandoning  of  arisen  evil  and  unwholesome  states”,  uppannanam  pdpakd- 
nam  akusalanam  dhammanam  pahdndya  ...  padahati,  similarly  described  in  SA  877  at  T  II  221a24: 

If  iij,  T'SISt  (where,  however,  this  forms  the  first  of  the  four  right  ef¬ 
forts).  Again,  MN  117  at  MN  III  73,20  and  its  parallels  MA  189  at  T  I  736a4  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa, 
nyu  45a2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  84b4  (which  due  to  a  textual  error  actually  speaks  of  overcoming  wrong 
view)  indicate  that  while  mindfulness  plays  an  important  role  in  relation  to  the  overcoming  of  wrong 
intentions,  their  actual  removal  is  a  task  performed  by  right  effort.  In  relation  to  the  complementary 
path  to  the  cessation  of  wholesome  thoughts  or  intentions,  depicted  in  MN  78  at  MN  II  28,25  and  MA 
179  at  T  I  72 lbl 9,  it  would  seem  that  satipatthana  constitutes  indeed  an  important  foundation  for  jhdna 
attainment.  In  fact,  according  to  SN  52:11-24  at  SN  V  303-306  and  their  parallel  SA  539  at  T  II  140b4, 
Anuruddha  attributed  his  concentrative  proficiency  to  his  practice  of  the  four  satipatthana s.  Moreover, 
SN  47:8  at  SN  V  151,28  and  its  parallel  SA  616  at  T  II  172cl8  present  satipatthana  as  the  tool  to  over¬ 
come  mental  obstructions  in  order  to  attain  deeper  stages  of  concentration.  AN  4:14  at  AN  II  17,2,  how¬ 
ever,  relates  the  development  of  concentration  to  the  fourth  right  effort  in  particular,  indicating  that  to 
protect  the  samadhinimitta  constitutes  anurakkhanappadhana  (Be-AN  I  323,11:  anurakkhanappadhana , 
Ce-AN  II  32,6:  anurakkhanappadhana ,  Se-AN  II  20,14:  anurakkhanappadhana),  “effort  at  protecting”, 
an  expression  that  AN  4:69  at  AN  II  74,17  defines  with  the  standard  formulation  used  for  the  fourth 
right  effort  (AN  4: 14  speaks  in  this  context  of  the  samadhinimitta  arisen  through  perception  of  a  skele¬ 
ton  or  a  decaying  corpse,  whose  potential  to  lead  to  jhdna  Vism  186-190  describes  in  detail);  cf.  also 
SA  879  at  T  II  221b26.  Hence  in  relation  to  the  cessation  of  wholesome  thoughts  or  intentions,  it  seems 
that  a  case  could  be  made  for  right  effort  just  as  well  as  for  satipatthana. 

182  MA  179  at  T  I  721c4,  a  presentation  also  found  in  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  76,1 . 
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an  arahant  endowed  with  the  ten  path  factors  of  one  beyond  training.183  The  Madhyama- 
dgcima  version  concludes  that  one  endowed  with  these  ten  path  factors  has  reached  the 
highest  and  become  a  supreme  recluse. 

The  presentation  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  thus  offers  a  more  gradual  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  topic  of  conduct  and  thoughts  to  the  attainment  of  full  liberation.  Such  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  path  to  liberation  accords  well  with  the  main  thrust  of 
the  discourse,  which  took  its  occasion  from  the  mistaken  belief  that  to  become  a  supreme 
recluse  requires  merely  wholesome  conduct  and  intentions. 

With  the  Pali  commentary,  however,  this  perspective  gets  lost,  as  the  commentators 
interpret  the  exposition  of  conduct  and  intentions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  supra- 
mundane  paths.  Thus  according  to  their  explanation,  the  cessation  of  unwholesome 
conduct  takes  place  with  stream-entry,  while  the  cessation  of  wholesome  conduct  ocurs 
with  full  awakening.184  Similarly,  the  cessation  of  unwholesome  intentions  takes  place 
with  non-return,  while  the  cessation  of  wholesome  intentions  comes  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  full  awakening. 

This  commentarial  explanation  seems  to  rest  on  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  “cease  without  remainder”.185  A  perusal  of  other  instances  of  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  discourses  indicates  that  to  “cease  without  remainder”  does  not  always 
stand  for  the  type  of  final  eradication  that  is  achieved  through  the  different  stages  of 
realization.  The  same  expression  occurs,  for  example,  when  describing  how  certain 
types  of  perception  “cease  without  remainder”  by  attaining  the  sphere  of  nothingness, 
or  how  unwholesome  thoughts  “cease  without  remainder”  when  one  is  well  established 
in  mindfulness.186 

Although  perceptions  and  thoughts  have  indeed  ceased  without  remainder  while  being 
in  the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  nothingness  or  while  maintaining  mindfulness,  later 
on  perceptions  and  thoughts  will  arise  again.  The  same  sense  may  well  be  relevant  for 
the  use  of  the  expression  to  “cease  without  remainder”  in  the  present  discourse. 

In  fact,  a  closer  inspection  of  the  Samanamandika-sutta  suggests  the  commentarial 
explanation  to  be  unconvincing.  According  to  the  exposition  given  in  the  discourse  it¬ 
self,  the  cessation  of  unwholesome  intentions  takes  place  with  the  first  jhana,  and  the 
cessation  of  wholesome  intentions  with  the  second  jhana. 

If  the  cessation  of  unwholesome  and  wholesome  intentions  were  indeed  a  matter  of 
non-return  and  arahant-ship,  as  stated  by  the  commentary,  then  the  first  and  second  jhana 
mentioned  in  the  discourse  would  be  completely  irrelevant  as  far  as  the  cessation  of  in- 


183  MA  179  at  T  I  721cl5  differs  from  MN  78  at  MN  II  29,9  in  regard  to  the  sequence  of  the  final  two  fac¬ 
tors,  as  it  precedes  right  knowledge  with  right  liberation.  This  presentation  reflects  the  description  of 
the  noble  disciple’s  attainment  of  liberation  in  MA  179  at  T  I  721c8,  followed  by  his  knowledge  of  be¬ 
ing  liberated  in  MA  179  at  T  I  721cl0.  For  an  examination  of  this  difference  in  sequence,  which  recurs 
between  other  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  discourses,  cf.  below  p.  663. 

184  Ps  III  269,21. 

185  MN  78  at  MN  II  25,23:  aparisesd  nirujjhati. 

186  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,17  and  SN  22:80  at  SN  III  93,23. 
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tendons  is  concerned.187  In  this  way,  the  commentarial  explanation  renders  the  stipu¬ 
lations  given  in  the  discourse  superfluous. 

In  the  case  of  the  exposition  of  unwholesome  and  wholesome  conduct,  the  cessation 
of  unwholesome  conduct  may  similarly  be  only  a  matter  of  refraining  from  misconduct, 
not  necessarily  requiring  the  attainment  of  stream-entry.  In  fact  a  stream-enterer,  al¬ 
though  being  incapable  of  major  evils,  may  still  commit  minor  breaches  of  conduct.188 
Hence  the  commentarial  suggestion  that  with  stream-entry  all  unwholesome  conduct 
ceases  without  remainder  would  not  be  fully  to  the  point. 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  cessation  of  wholesome  conduct  might  also  be  just  a  matter 
of  avoiding  attachment  to  wholesome  behaviour,  something  possible  even  before  be¬ 
coming  an  arahant.  From  this  perspective,  the  Samanamandika-sutta’ s  reference  to 
knowing  liberation  of  the  mind  and  liberation  through  wisdom  in  the  context  of  its  ex¬ 
position  of  the  cessation  of  wholesome  conduct  need  not  have  full  awakening  in  mind, 
but  only  a  stage  of  development  that  leads  up  to  the  same. 


MN  79  Culasakuludayi-sutta 

The  Culasakuludayi-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  to  Sakuludayl”,  examines  the  way  to 
an  entirely  happy  world.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.m 

The  Culasakuludayi-sutta  and  its  parallel  begin  by  relating  that  the  Buddha  had  come  mn  ii  29 
to  visit  the  wanderer  Sakuludayl.190  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account,  Saku¬ 
ludayl  declared  that,  although  his  congregation  of  wanderers  engaged  in  pointless  talk 
when  left  to  themselves,  if  he  was  present  they  were  all  keen  to  listen  to  him,  but  once 
the  Buddha  was  also  present,  the  wanderers  and  Sakuludayl  were  all  keen  to  listen  to 
the  Buddha.191  The  Mcidhyama-dgama  version  does  not  record  such  a  remark  by  Saku- 


187  Brahmali  2007:  82. 

1S8  Although  a  stream-enterer  would  be  unable  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  five  precepts,  cf.,  e.g.,  SN  12:41 
at  SN  II  68,18,  Sn  2:1  at  Sn  232  indicates,  in  evident  reference  to  a  stream-enterer,  that  “whatever  evil 
deed  he  may  do,  by  body,  speech,  or  mind,  he  is  unable  to  cover  it  up”,  kincapi  so  kammam  karoti  pd- 
pakain,  kayena  vaca  uda  cetasd  va,  abhabbo  so  tassa  paticchadaya  (Be-Sn  314,5+7:  kamma  and  abhab- 
ba,  Ce-Sn  370,3:  vacayuda).  This  statement  would  be  meaningless  if  with  stream-entry  minor  instances 
of  unwholesome  conduct  had  become  a  total  impossibility.  Similarly,  MN  48  at  MN  I  324,9  describes  a 
stream-enterer,  here  referred  to  as  the  ditthisampanno  puggalo ,  who  commits  an  offence  of  the  type  that 
allows  rehabilitation,  apattim  apajjati  yathdrupaya  dpattiyd  vutthanam  paiinayati  (Ce-MN  I  760,13:  ut- 
thdnam).  Thus  MN  48  agrees  with  Sn  2:1  that  stream-enterers  are  capable  of  such  deeds.  AN  3:87  at  AN 
I  234,19  in  a  similar  vein  envisages  the  possibility  that  noble  disciples  may  commit  minor  breaches  of 
the  training  rules. 

189  The  parallel  is  MA  208  at  T  I  783c-786b,  which  agrees  with  MN  79  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the 
Squirrels'  Feeding  Ground  at  Rajagaha.  MA  208  has  the  title  jjfTstl,  identical  to  the  title  of  MA  207, 
cf.  above  p.  416  note  127. 

190  Minor  differences  between  the  two  versions  in  regard  to  the  timing  of  the  Buddha's  visit,  how  Saku¬ 
ludayl  behaved,  and  what  mode  of  address  he  used,  are  the  same  as  between  MN  77  and  its  parallel  MA 
207,  cf.  above  p.  416. 

191  MN  79  at  MN  II  30,30. 
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ludayl.  The  description  given  by  Sakuludayl  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  would  in 
fact  not  correspond  to  the  introductory  narration  of  both  discourses,  according  to  which 
the  wanderers  had  been  indulging  in  pointless  talk,  even  though  Sakuludayl  was  pre¬ 
sent.192 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  after  the  Buddha  had  inquired  three 
times  about  the  subject  of  the  conversation  interrupted  upon  his  arrival,  Sakuludayl  re¬ 
lated  that  they  had  been  discussing  another  teacher’s  claim  to  omniscience.  The  topic 
of  a  teacher  who  claimed  to  be  omniscient  forms  the  starting  point  for  the  discussion 
between  Sakuludayl  and  the  Buddha  in  both  versions  of  the  discourse.  According  to 
the  Madhyama-agama  presentation,  then,  it  was  the  same  topic  that  Sakuludayl  and  his 
followers  had  already  been  talking  about. 

MNII31  The  Cidasakuluddyi-sutta  identifies  the  teacher  who  had  claimed  omniscience  to  be 
Nigantha  Nataputta,  whereas  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  all  of  the 
six  well-known  contemporary  teachers  had  made  such  a  claim.193  While  other  Pali  dis¬ 
courses  record  that  Nigantha  Nataputta  had  indeed  claimed  omniscience,194  and  in  one 
instance  also  attribute  a  claim  to  omniscience  to  Purana  Kassapa,195  they  do  not  report 
that  Makkhali  Gosala,  Ajita  Kesakamball,  Pakudha  Kaccayana,  or  Sanjaya  Belatthiput- 
ta  had  made  such  a  claim.196 

According  to  the  Cidasakuluddyi-sutta  and  its  parallel,  Sakuludayl  felt  confident  that 
the  Buddha  would  be  able  to  answer  questions  about  the  past.  The  Buddha  replied  that 
to  answer  questions  about  the  past  or  the  future  would  only  be  fruitful  when  conversing 
with  someone  who  was  able  to  recall  his  past  lives  and  had  the  divine  eye.  Sakuludayl 
had  to  admit  that  he  was  not  even  able  to  recollect  events  of  his  present  life  or  to  see  a 
spirit,  let  alone  recall  past  lives  or  avail  himself  of  the  divine  eye.197 


192  MN  79  at  MN II  30,1  and  MA  208  at  T  I  783cl2.  Cf.  also  above  p.  416,  where  the  reference  to  the  point¬ 
less  talk  in  which  the  wanderers  were  engaged  stands  in  contrast  to  the  narrative  flow  of  the  parallel 
MA  207.  Thus  MN  77  and  MN  79,  together  with  their  parallels,  give  the  impression  that  perhaps  the 
reciters  just  applied  the  standard  description  of  pointless  talk  indiscriminately  to  any  company  of  non- 
Buddhist  wanderers.  In  fact,  if  to  spend  their  time  in  such  pointless  and  trivial  chatter  had  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Sakuludayl  and  his  company,  one  might  also  wonder  why  the  Buddha  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
peatedly  approached  such  a  company. 

193  MA  208  at  T  I  784al0+15. 

194  MN  14  at  MN  I  92,36,  MN  101  at  MN  II  218,1,  AN  3:74  at  AN  I  220,27,  AN  9:38  at  AN  IV  429,1,  and 
MA  196  at  T  I  753c8. 

195  AN  9:38  at  AN  IV  428,20. 

196  Another  claimant  to  omniscience  occurs  in  MA  114  at  T  I  603a8,  according  to  which  Uddaka  Ramaput- 
ta  had  also  claimed  to  be  omniscient.  The  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  143,9  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  89,6 
agrees  with  MA  208  that  the  six  teachers  had  all  (mistakenly)  claimed  omniscience. 

197  According  to  MA  208  at  T  I  784a27,  the  Buddha  began  his  explanation  by  telling  Sakuludayl  that  for  a 
follower  of  a  different  tradition  it  was  not  possible  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  the  Buddha  had 
taught.  This  remark  is  curious,  since  the  Buddha  had  not  yet  delivered  any  teachings  that  Sakuludayl 
could  have  misunderstood.  The  same  remark  recurs  in  MN  80  at  MN  II  43,1 1  and  its  parallels  MA  209 
at  T  I  787b2  and  T  90  at  T  I  914b9,  where  it  fits  the  context  much  better,  as  it  occurs  after  the  Buddha's 
interlocutor  had  indeed  misunderstood  a  proposition  made  by  the  Buddha.  MA  208  and  MA  209  are 
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According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  the  Buddha  next  gave  Sakuludayl  a  suc¬ 
cinct  presentation  of  the  principle  of  dependent  origination,  a  teaching  not  recorded  in  its 
Madhyama-agama  parallel. 1 98 

The  Culasakuluduyi-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  continue  in  similar 
ways  by  relating  that  Sakuludayl  spoke  in  praise  of  the  “highest  splendour”,199  yet  was 
unable  to  explain  what  such  “highest  splendour”  implied.  The  Buddha  then  illustrated 
the  futility  of  such  propositions  with  the  image  of  a  man  who  claims  to  be  in  love  with 
a  girl  he  had  never  seen.200  When  Sakuludayl  compared  his  “highest  splendour”  to  a 
shining  piece  of  jewellery,201  the  Buddha  responded  with  a  series  of  items  of  increas¬ 
ingly  superior  splendour,  which  in  both  versions  cover: 


fairly  similar,  as  in  both  instances  the  Buddha  is  in  discussion  with  a  wanderer  on  a  similar  topic,  de¬ 
livering  the  same  set  of  similes.  Both  discourse,  moreover,  follow  each  other  in  the  Madhyama-agama , 
as  is  the  case  for  their  parallels  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya.  Hence,  the  passage  about  a  follower  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  teaching  who  is  unable  to  understand  may  have  mistakenly  made  its  way  from  MA  209  to  MA 
208  during  the  course  of  the  discourse’s  transmission. 

198  MN  79  at  MN  II  32,5:  “let  be  the  past  and  let  be  the  future,  I  will  teach  you  the  Dharma.  When  this  ex¬ 
ists,  that  comes  to  be”  (etc.),  titthatu  pubbanto  titthatu  aparanto ,  dhammam  te  desessami,  imasmim  sati 
idatn  hoti  (etc.)  (Se-MN  II  355,8:  dhamman  te).  For  the  Buddha  to  come  out  with  a  succinct  statement 
on  conditionality  at  this  point  is  unexpected,  since  Sakuludayl  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  meant.  The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  the  Buddha  knew  Sakuludayl  would  not  be 
able  to  understand,  but  nevertheless  wanted  to  deliver  this  teaching  since  it  would  lead  to  a  wholesome 
mental  impression  on  Sakuludayl  for  the  future,  Ps  III  272,1 1 :  “this  he  will  all  the  more  not  understand, 
but  seeing  that  ‘in  the  future  this  will  be  a  condition  for  his  mental  tendency’,  the  Blessed  One  spoke  it”, 
evam  pag’  eva  na  bujjhissati ,  anagate  pan’  assa  vasanaya  paccayo  bhavissati  ti  disva  bhagavd  evam 
aha.  This  commentarial  explanation  revolves  around  the  concept  of  vasana,  a  mental  tendency  or  im¬ 
pression  that  leads  to  a  particular  interest  or  way  of  behaving  in  the  future.  The  vasana  theory  appears 
to  be  comparatively  late,  as  this  term  is  not  found  in  the  early  discourses  except  for  a  single  occurrence 
as  part  of  a  compound  in  the  Vatthugathd  of  the  Pdrdyana-vagga ,  Sn  5:1  at  Sn  1009:  pubbevdsanavd- 
sita  (where  one  might  even  wonder  if  this  could  be  an  error  for  pubbenivdsa  +  slvas).  On  the  compara¬ 
tive  lateness  of  the  Vatthugathd  in  general  cf.  Jayawickrama  1948:  243-249  and  Norman  1983a:  69. 
Regarding  this  occurrence  of  the  term  vasana  in  Sn  1009,  Jayawickrama  1948:  247  comments  that  “the 
doctrine  of  vasana  is  apparently  alien  to  early  Buddhism  ...  this  term  does  not  occur  in  earlier  Pali  works. 
It  is  probable  that  the  concept  of  pubbevasana  was  further  developed  into  a  fuller  theory  by  the  time  of 
the  Commentaries”;  cf.  also  Rhys  Davids  1930:  83. 

199  MN  79  at  MN  II  32,27:  ayam.  paramo  vanno,  ayam  paramo  vanno  ti,  MA  208  at  T  I  784c26:  ISfelMII, 

±. 

200  The  same  simile  recurs  in  DN  9  at  DN  I  193,4  (in  the  context  of  a  related  discussion  about  the  way  to 
an  entirely  pleasant  world)  and  its  parallel  DA  28  at  T  I  1 1  lcl6,  in  DN  13  at  DN  I  241,26  and  its  par¬ 
allel  DA  26  at  T  I  105c4,  and  in  MN  80  at  MN  II  40,19  and  its  parallel  MA  209  at  T  I  786b20.  The  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  simile  in  the  DTrgha-agama  differs  in  as  much  as  here  the  man  claims  to  have  already  had 
an  affair  with  the  girl,  a  specification  not  made  in  a  version  of  this  simile  in  the  Prsthapdla-sutra  frag¬ 
ment  420v6-8  in  Melzer  2006:  272. 

201  According  to  MN  79  at  MN  II  33,28,  Sakuludayl  came  out  with  a  more  explicit  formulation  of  his  view, 
indicating  that  the  “highest  splendour”  represents  the  self  that  survives  unimpaired  after  death,  evam 
vanno  atta  hoti  arogo  param  maraud  ti  (Ce-MN  II  382,6:  param),  a  proclamation  not  found  in  MA  208. 
This  additional  qualification  in  MN  79  suggests  Sakuludayl’ s  view  to  correspond  to  the  proposition  of 
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a  glow-worm, 
a  lamp, 
a  great  fire, 
the  morning  star, 
the  full  moon, 
the  sun. 

At  the  end  of  this  series,  the  Buddha  proclaimed  that  he  did  not  speak  of  the  “highest 
splendour”  even  in  regard  to  gods  whose  splendour  suipasses  the  sun,  whereon  Sakulu¬ 
dayl  had  to  acknowledge  defeat.2"2 

The  discussion  in  both  versions  turns  to  the  path  that  leads  to  an  entirely  happy  world, 
which  according  to  Sakuludayl’ s  understanding  requires  abstaining  from  killing,  theft, 
sexual  misconduct,  and  false  speech.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  Saku¬ 
ludayl  also  mentioned  the  need  to  engage  in  some  form  of  asceticism  as  part  of  this  path 
to  an  entirely  happy  world,  while  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation  he 
additionally  mentioned  the  need  to  avoid  any  of  the  other  unwholesome  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion.203 

Both  versions  highlight  a  contradiction  in  Sakuludayl’  s  proposition,  according  to  which 
an  entirely  happy  world  could  be  reached  by  a  path  that  involves  the  experience  of  both 
pleasure  and  displeasure.  They  clarify  that  the  path  to  an  entirely  happy  world  is  rather 
to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  three  jhanas. 


a  self  that  survives  unimpaired  after  death,  recorded  in  DN  1  at  DN  I  31,6  (cf.  also  MN  102  at  MN  II 
229,1),  a  proposition  that  in  the  parallels  DA  21  at  T  I  92b22,  T  21  at  T  I  268b5,  and  Weller  1934:  48,13 
does  not  specify  that  the  self  survives  “unimpaired”,  aroga,  cf.  also  Skilling  1997a:  480  and  below  p. 
591  note  24.  The  image  of  the  shining  jewel  recurs  in  DN  2  at  DN  I  76,21,  DN  10  at  DN  I  208,26,  and 
MN  77  at  MN  II  17,8  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  consciousness  in  contrast  to  the  physical  body,  and  in 
MN  120  at  MN  III  102,3  to  describe  the  splendour  of  Brahma. 

202  According  to  MA  208  at  T  I  785b22,  Sakuludayl  at  this  point  changed  from  addressing  the  Buddha  by 
his  name  Gotama,  f! U,  used  by  him  so  far,  to  the  respectful  address  "Blessed  One”,  ftf ]|jt,  and  “Well 
Gone  One”,  Hjtr,  found  also  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  MN  79  at  MN  II  35,18.  Yet,  in  MA  208 
at  T  I  785b25,  i.e.,  right  after  this  instance  of  using  the  respectful  mode  of  address,  Sakuludayl  returns 
to  use  the  address  “Gotama”,  except  for  another  acknowledgement  of  defeat  at  T  I  785cl4,  where  he 
again  uses  the  more  respectful  way  of  address.  These  alternations  suggest  some  textual  error  has  oc¬ 
curred,  since  if  Sakuludayl  had  indeed  at  some  point  changed  to  the  more  respectful  form  of  address, 
thereby  expressing  his  faith  in  the  Buddha,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  continue  in  the  same  manner 
instead  of  reverting  again  to  a  considerably  less  respectful  form  of  address.  Except  for  these  instances, 
the  two  Madhyama-agama  discourses  in  which  Sakuludayl  takes  part,  MA  207  and  MA  208,  agree  that 
he  addressed  the  Buddha  by  his  name,  while  in  their  parallels  MN  77  and  MN  79  he  throughout  uses  the 
more  respectful  address  normally  employed  by  the  Buddha's  disciples. 

203  MN  79  at  MN  II  36,1  speaks  of  undertaking  and  practising  “some  kind  of  asceticism”,  annataram  va 

pana  tapogimam.  After  mentioning  the  need  to  abstain  from  killing,  theft,  sexual  misconduct,  and  false 
speech,  MA  208  at  T  I  785c4  continues  like  this:  “(up  to)  abstaining  from  wrong  view  he  attains  right 
view”,  pflTE  ^.ffr  TF  thereby  indicating  that  the  other  courses  of  action  -  abstaining  from  slander, 

rough  speech,  useless  chatter,  covetousness,  and  ill  will  -  should  be  supplemented.  Regarding  this 
difference,  the  presentation  in  MN  79  seems  closer  to  what  could  be  expected  from  a  non-Buddhist 
wanderer  like  Sakuludayl. 
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While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  directly  comes  out  with  a  description  of  the  three 
jhanas,  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  approaches  the  same  via  a  description  of  the 
gradual  path.  This  description  begins  with  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata  and  his  teaching 
of  the  Dharma,  followed  by  depicting  how  someone  goes  forth  and  eventually  overcomes 
the  hindrances  and  attains  the  three  jhanas.204  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  description  of  the  gradual  path  at  a  later  point.2"1 

According  to  the  Cidasakuluddyi-sutta,  the  Buddha  identified  the  attainment  of  the 
three  jhanas  as  the  ‘path’  to  an  entirely  happy  world  and  proposed  the  fourth  jhana  and 
communion  with  those  devas  that  dwell  in  an  entirely  happy  world  as  the  ‘realization’ 
of  an  entirely  happy  world.206  The  Madhyama-agama  account,  however,  presents  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  three  jhanas  as  the  ‘realization’  of  the  entirely  happy  world  and  com¬ 
munion  with  devas  of  the  corresponding  realms  as  the  ‘path’  to  an  entirely  happy  world, 
thereby  perhaps  confusing  the  path  with  the  goal.207 

According  to  the  Pali  commentary,  the  reference  to  the  fourth  jhana  points  to  the 
need  to  develop  the  psychic  powers  that  enable  visiting  the  celestial  realm  of  the  Su- 
bhakinna  realm.208  From  this  perspective,  the  Culasakuludayi-sutta’ s  stipulation  of  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  fourth  jhana  for  being  able  to  “realize”  an  entirely  happy  world  would  fit 
better  than  the  third  jhcma  mentioned  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  since  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  psychic  power  required  for  celestial  travels  the  fourth  jhcma  would  be  re¬ 
quired  according  to  the  standard  presentation  of  the  attainment  of  supernormal  powers 
in  other  discourses. 

In  both  versions,  Sakuludayl  inquired  whether  this  entirely  pleasant  world  was  the 
goal  of  living  the  holy  life  as  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  which  the  Buddha  denied.  In  the 
Madhyama-agama  version,  this  denial  caused  an  uproar  among  the  followers  of  Saku¬ 
ludayl.209  A  similar  uproar  occurs  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  at  an  earlier  point, 
after  the  Buddha  had  indicated  that  even  with  the  third  jhcma  an  entirely  pleasant  world 
has  not  yet  been  reached.210 

Hence,  although  the  two  versions  present  this  reaction  at  different  junctions  of  their 
narration,  they  agree  that  the  reason  for  this  uproar  was  that  the  Buddha  had  pointed 
out  something  that  is  superior  to  the  third  jhana.  This  suggests  the  third  jhcma  and  re¬ 
birth  in  the  corresponding  celestial  realm  to  have  been  the  goal  aspired  to  by  Sakuluda- 


204  MA  208  at  T  I  785c24. 

205  MN  79  at  MN  II  38,4. 

206  MN  79  at  MN  II  37,24;  as  noted  by  Masefield  1983:  79,  the  present  passage  reflects  “the  traditional  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  possible  to  make  contact  with  the  devas  of  a  particular  region  of  the  Brahmaloka  through 
entering  into  the  appropriate  jhana”. 

207  MA  208  at  T  I  786a5+17. 

208  Ps  III  275,15  distinguishes  between  “realization  obtained  [on  rebirth |”,  palilahhasacchikiriya,  and  “pre¬ 
sent  realization”,  paccakkhasacchikiriya ,  explaining  that  for  the  latter  the  fourth  jhana  is  required,  so 
that  through  the  exercise  of  psychic  power,  iddhivikubbana,  the  Subhakinna  realm  can  be  visited  in 
one’s  present  life. 

209  MA  208  at  T  I  786a24. 

210  MN  79  at  MN  II  37,16. 
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yl  and  his  followers,  presumably  being  the  type  of  experience  reckoned  by  them  as  the 
“highest  splendour”. 

mn  ii  38  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  presents  its  account  of  the  gradual  path  at  this  point,  a 
description  that  begins  with  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata  and  his  teaching  of  the  Dharma, 
which  inspires  someone  to  go  forth  (etc.),  eventually  culminating  in  the  attainment  of 
the  four  jhdnas  and  the  three  higher  knowledges. 

This  account  does  not  fit  its  context  too  well,  since  the  Culasakuludayi-sutta  follows 
each  attainment  of  a  jhdna  and  of  a  higher  knowledge  with  the  declaration  that  this  is  a 
state  superior  to  the  entirely  happy  world  discussed  earlier.  In  this  way,  it  proposes  that 
each  of  the  jhdnas  mentioned  in  its  description  of  the  gradual  path  is  superior  to  the  four 
jhdnas  mentioned  in  its  exposition  of  the  path  to  an  entirely  happy  world.211 

This  contradictory  presentation  suggests  that  a  shift  of  the  description  of  the  gradual 
path  away  from  its  original  location  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  ver¬ 
sion.  Judging  from  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  the  original  location  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  path  exposition  would  have  been  at  the  outset  of  the  description  of  the  path  to  an 
entirely  happy  world,  at  which  point  the  practice  of  the  gradual  path  up  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  jhdnas  would  come  in  its  proper  place. 

The  remainder  of  the  gradual  path,  which  describes  the  development  of  the  three  higher 
knowledges,  does,  however,  stand  in  its  proper  place  in  the  present  context,  where  it 
forms  the  reply  to  Sakuludayi’ s  question  after  the  goal  of  the  holy  life. 

Yet,  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version  at  the  present  junction  the  Buddha 
only  mentioned  the  fourth  jhdna.212  This  could  be  a  loss  of  text,  since  it  would  be  un¬ 
usual  for  the  Buddha  to  stop  short  at  the  fourth  jhdna  in  reply  to  a  question  about  the 
goal  of  living  the  holy  life  under  him,  without  bringing  in  the  topic  of  realization. 
mn  ii  39  The  two  versions  agree  that  Sakuludayi  was  highly  inspired  by  this  discourse,213  re¬ 
cording  in  slightly  different  ways  how  an  intervention  by  his  company  of  wanderers 
prevented  Sakuludayi  from  becoming  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha.214 

211  MN  79  at  MN  II  38,8:  “he  dwells  having  attained  the  first  jhdna.  This,  Udayl,  is  a  state  superior  and 
more  sublime”  [than  the  earlier  mentioned  four  jhdnas],  pathamajjhanam  upasampajja  viharati.  ayam 
pi  kho,  udayi,  dhammo  uttaritaro  ca  pamtataro  ca  (Be-MN  II  229,8,  Ce-MN  II  388,26,  and  S'-MN  II 
363,18:  pathamam  jhdnam).  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005c: 
94-95. 

212  MA  208  at  T  I  786b  1. 

213  According  to  MN  79  at  MN  II  39,18,  Sakuludayi  expressed  his  wish  to  go  forth  under  the  Buddha.  MA 
208  at  T  I  786b4  does  not  report  him  explicitly  requesting  ordination,  although  it  records  that  he  wor¬ 
shipped  the  Buddha,  at  which  point  his  assembled  followers  told  him  to  behave  in  accordance  with  his 
status  as  a  teacher  and  asked  him  whether  he  intended  to  become  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha. 

214  Ps  III  275,29  explains  this  intervention  to  be  the  karmic  result  of  a  deed  of  Sakuludayi  in  a  former  life, 
when  he  had  encouraged  a  monk  to  disrobe  in  order  to  inherit  this  monk’s  requisites.  Hecker  1972:  179 
draws  attention  to  the  contrast  between  MN  79  and  MN  76,  the  former  depicting  the  readiness  of  the  wan¬ 
derer  Sakuludayi  to  go  forth,  even  though  he  was  a  renowned  teacher,  whereas  according  to  MN  76  at 
MN  I  524,6  the  wanderer  Sandaka  was  sufficiently  convinced  by  Ananda’s  exposition  to  recommend 
his  disciples  to  go  forth  as  Buddhist  monks,  but  was  himself  too  attached  to  his  gains  and  honours  to  do 
the  same. 
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MN  80  Vekhanassa-sutta 

The  Vekhanassa-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  Vekhanassa”,  records  a  discussion  between 
the  Buddha  and  the  wanderer  Vekhanassa.215  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madh- 
yama-agama  and  another  parallel  in  an  individual  translation.216 

The  Vekhanassa-sutta  and  its  two  parallels  describe  in  similar  terms  that  the  wan¬ 
derer  Vekhanassa  came  to  visit  the  Buddha  and  spoke  in  praise  of  the  “highest  splen¬ 
dour”.  According  to  the  Pali  commentary.  Vekhanassa  was  the  teacher  of  Sakuludayl 
and  had  heard  that  Sakuludayl  had  been  unsuccessful  in  upholding  the  teaching  on  the 
“highest  splendour”  in  front  of  the  Buddha  (as  recorded  in  the  Culasakuluddyi-sutta 
and  its  parallel).217  Vekhanassa  had  thereon  decided  to  come  all  the  way  from  Rajagaha 
to  SavatthI  in  order  to  confront  the  Buddha  himself. 

The  Vekhanassa-sutta  and  its  parallels  depict  the  first  part  of  the  exchange  between 
Vekhanassa  and  the  Buddha  in  the  same  way  as  the  Culasakuluddyi-sutta  and  its  paral¬ 
lel  describe  the  exchange  between  Sakuludayl  and  the  Buddha,  covering  the  Buddha’s 
delivery  of  the  simile  of  someone  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  he  had  never  seen,  his 
interlocutor  illustrating  the  “highest  splendour”  by  comparing  it  to  a  shining  piece  of 
jewellery,  and  the  Buddha  depicting  an  ascending  series  of  radiances  ranging  from  a 
glow-worm  to  the  sun. 

At  this  point,  the  Vekhanassa-sutta  and  its  parallels  turn  to  the  topic  of  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures,  a  presentation  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account  concludes  by  speaking  of  the  “high¬ 
est  sensual  happiness”,  kdmaggasukha.2' 8  The  parallels  to  the  Vekhanassa-sutta  present 


215  B'-MN  II  231,3  gives  the  name  of  this  wanderer  as  Vekhanasa  and  Se-MN  II  367,1  as  Vekhanasa.  The 
name  of  the  protagonist  of  MN  80  brings  to  mind  the  Vaikhanasa  hermits  of  the  Brahminical  tradition; 
cf.,  e.g.,  Eggers  1929  for  a  translation  and  study  of  their  Dharmasutra. 

216  The  parallels  are  MA  209  at  T  I  786b-788a  and  T  90  at  T  I  913c-914c.  According  to  the  information 

given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  90  was  translated  by  Gunabhadra.  MA  209  and  T  90  agree  with  MN  80 
on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  near  SavatthI  and  on  taking  the  name  of  the  main  protagonist 
as  title,  thus  MA  209  is  the  “discourse  to  Vekhanassa”,  and  T  90  the  “discourse  spoken 

by  the  Buddha  to  Vekhanassa”,  For  remarks  on  MA  209  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  62; 

for  a  translation  of  MA  209,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  discussion,  cf.  Analayo  2007g. 

217  Ps  III  277,2. 

218  MN  80  at  MN  II  43,4:  kdmasukhd  kdmaggasukham  tattha  aggam  akkhayati  ti,  which  Chalmers  1927: 
22  translates  as  “sensuous  pleasure  ...  culminating  in  that  refinement  of  pleasure  which  is  accounted  the 
highest  of  all”,  Horner  1957/1970:  237  as  “from  happiness  in  sense-pleasures  the  topmost  happiness  in 
sense-pleasures  is  there  accounted  topmost”,  and  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  664  as  “beyond  sensual  pleas¬ 
ure  there  is  a  pleasure  at  the  peak  of  the  sensual,  and  that  is  declared  to  be  the  highest  among  them”;  on 
the  range  of  meaning  of  kdma  in  Sanskrit  literature  cf.  also  Hara  2007:  82-87.  That  the  expression  kdm- 
agga  does  indeed  refer  to  the  “topmost”  or  “peak”  of  sensual  pleasures,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  sensual  pleasure,  can  be  seen  in  parallel  constructions  such  as  bhavagga ,  “highest  [point  of]  ex¬ 
istence”,  found  in  SN  22:76  at  SN  III  83,14  and  also  in  AN  4:75  at  AN  II  79,5,  a  discourse  which  has 
several  other  similar  expressions,  such  as  the  “highest  [type  of]  ethical  conduct”,  stlagga,  the  “highest 
[type  of]  liberation”,  vimuttagga ,  or  the  “highest  [type  of]  perception”,  sannagga,  etc.  According  to  Ps 
III  277,19,  in  the  present  context  ‘“highest  sensual  happiness  refers  to  Nirvana”,  kamaggasukhan  ti  nib- 
banarn  adhippetam.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  cf.  Analayo  2007g:  97-98. 
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the  Buddha’s  exposition  of  sensual  pleasures  in  a  different  manner.  According  to  them, 
the  Buddha  distinguished  between  sense  objects  that  are  agreeable  and  sense  objects 
that  are  disagreeable,  concluding  that,  compared  to  disagreeable  sense  objects,  agree¬ 
able  sense  objects  appear  to  provide  the  supreme  form  of  happiness.219 

Hence,  judging  from  these  versions,  the  Buddha  simply  acknowledged  that  to  obtain 
desirable  sensual  objects  provides  gratification.  This  acknowledgement  may  have  been 
the  first  step  in  an  examination  of  sensual  pleasures  from  the  perspective  of  their  grati¬ 
fication  ( assada ),  their  danger  (, adinava ),  and  the  release  from  them  (, nissarana ),  an  ex¬ 
amination  apparently  interrupted  before  its  completion  by  Vekhanassa,  who  according 
to  all  versions  expressed  his  approval.220 

mn  ii  43  According  to  the  Vekhanassa-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  Buddha  was  quick  to  point 
out  that  this  approval  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding.  He  explained  that  a  follower 
of  a  different  type  of  teaching  and  practice,  like  Vekhanassa,  could  easily  misunderstand 
him,  since  only  his  arahant  disciples  were  beyond  misunderstanding  his  exposition. 

The  implication  of  this  statement  appears  to  be  that  arahant  disciples  are  incapable  of 
misunderstanding  a  description  of  the  gratification  of  sensual  pleasures  by  the  Buddha, 
since  by  having  eradicated  all  sensual  lust  they  are  beyond  the  attraction  of  sensual 
pleasures  and  have  fully  understood  their  deceptive  nature.  Vekhanassa,  however,  ap¬ 
parently  misunderstood  the  Buddha’s  statement  to  be  an  approval  of  sensual  desires,  in 
the  sense  that  agreeable  sense  objects  constitute  the  peak  of  happiness.221 

The  Vekhanassa-sutta  and  its  parallels  note  that  the  Buddha’s  reply  irritated  Vekha¬ 
nassa  to  such  an  extent  that  he  reacted  by  deriding  the  claim  of  those  who,  without  pos¬ 
sessing  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  future,  profess  to  have  reached  realization.  The 
way  this  statement  is  formulated  suggests  that  Vekhanassa  was  referring  to  recollection 
of  past  lives  and  knowledge  of  the  re-arising  of  beings  in  accordance  with  their  deeds.222 


219  MA  209  at  T  I  787a21  and  T  90  at  T  I  914a29. 

220  While  according  to  MN  80  at  MN  II  43,8  Vekhanassa  approved  by  indicating  that  the  Buddha’s  pro¬ 

posal  was  well  spoken,  subhasita,  according  to  MA  209  at  T  I  787a27  he  approved  by  commenting  that 
"the  recluse  Gotama  has  explained  to  me  in  various  ways  sensual  pleasure  and  the  foremost  sensual 
pleasure",  — •  In  MA  209,  Vekhanassa  then  continues  by  il¬ 

lustrating  his  understanding  of  the  Buddha’s  proposition  with  the  example  of  using  grass  that  is  on  fire 
to  ignite  wood  or  wood  that  is  on  fire  to  ignite  grass  (the  simile  in  T  90  at  T  I  914b6  differs,  as  it  speaks 
of  fire  that  depends  on  wood  and  grass).  The  fire  imagery  found  in  both  Chinese  versions  seems  to  con¬ 
vey  Vekhanassa’s  approval  of  providing  fuel  for  the  ‘fire’  of  sensual  delight. 

221  This  suggests  his  way  of  thinking  to  have  been  similar  to  the  hedonistic  affirmation  of  sense  pleasures 
apparently  implicit  in  the  position  taken  by  the  wanderer  Magandiya  in  MN  75  at  MN  I  503,18  and  its 
parallel  MA  153  at  T  I  670cl6.  This  parallelism  might  help  to  explain  why  the  commentary  to  MN  80 
was  led  to  gloss  kamaggasukha  as  a  reference  to  Nirvana,  as  according  to  MN  75  at  MN  I  508,30  and 
MA  153  at  T  I  672a29,  during  his  discussion  with  Magandiya  the  Buddha  indeed  referred  to  the  supreme 
happiness  of  Nirvana,  nibbanam  paramam  sukham  and  ;fi{§gJi§ — §^.  Given  that  MN  80  at  MN  II  43,14, 
moreover,  indicates  that  the  Buddha's  arahant  disciples  will  not  misunderstand  a  reference  he  makes  to 
kamaggasukha,  the  commentators  perhaps  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  preceding  statement  must  be 
related  to  Nirvana. 

222  Vekhanassa’s  reference  to  knowing  the  past  appears  to  intend  recollection  of  past  lives,  since  MA  209 
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According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Buddha  acknowledged  Vekhanassa’s 
criticism  by  replying  that  those  who  make  such  claims  are  rightly  to  be  censured.223  The 
Buddha  then  changed  topic  and  told  Vekhanassa  to  let  be  past  and  future,  proclaiming 
that  he  was  able  to  guide  a  sincere  disciple  to  realization. 

As  it  stands,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version’s  presentation  strikes  an  unexpected  note. 
It  is  surprising  for  the  Buddha  to  acknowledge  Vekhanassa’s  criticism  in  this  way,  since 
to  know  past  and  future  is  elsewhere  not  reckoned  a  necessary  requisite  for  full  awak¬ 
ening.  Although  both  will  result  from  developing  the  three  higher  knowledges,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  influxes  can  also  be  reached  without  developing  the  other  two  higher 
knowledges. 

According  to  the  parallel  versions,  the  Buddha  did  not  acknowledge  Vekhanassa’s 
criticism.  They  report  that  the  Buddha,  who  had  realized  that  Vekhanassa  was  speaking 
out  of  anger,  instead  replied  that  for  those  who  claim  realization  without  knowing  past 
and  future  it  would  be  proper  to  let  be  past  and  future.224  Having  in  this  way  set  aside 
knowledge  of  past  and  future  as  irrelevant,  according  to  the  Chinese  versions  the  Bud¬ 
dha  then  told  Vekhanassa  to  also  let  be  past  and  future,  an  injunction  similarly  found  in 
the  Pali  account.223 

The  Chinese  versions  agree  with  the  Pali  discourse  that  the  Buddha  proclaimed  to  be 
able  to  guide  a  sincere  disciple  to  realization.  According  to  their  account,  however,  he 
made  a  point  of  explaining  that  he  was  able  to  guide  a  disciple  to  realization  even  if 
this  disciple  should  be  unable  to  remember  a  single  birth.226 

In  this  way,  the  Chinese  versions  make  it  clear  that  the  Buddha  disagreed  with  Ve¬ 
khanassa’s  assumption  that  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  future  are  necessary  for  re¬ 
alization.  According  to  them,  concern  with  past  and  future  can  be  dispensed  with,  as 
even  without  recollecting  a  single  birth  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  awakening.  This 
presentation  fits  the  present  context  better  than  an  acknowledgement  of  Vekhanassa’s 
criticism. 

According  to  the  Pali  account,  the  Buddha  illustrated  his  ability  to  guide  a  sincere 
disciple  to  realization  with  the  example  of  an  infant  bound  with  a  five-fold  bond,  an 


at  T  I  787bl0  speaks  additionally  of  knowing  “endless  births  and  deaths”,  and  T  90  at  T  I 

914bl7  of  “infinite  births  in  the  world”,  .tffi Bzfe'fSfUl.  Ps  III  278,5  similarly  refers  to  pubbenivasanana 
and  dibbacakkhunana  in  its  gloss  on  the  Buddha's  reply  to  Vekhanassa. 

223  MN  80  at  MN  II  44,3:  “this  censure  of  theirs  is  in  accordance  with  what  is  proper”,  tesam  so  yeva  saha- 
dhammiko  niggaho  hoti. 

224  According  to  MA  209  at  T  I  787b28,  in  regard  to  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  claim  realization  without 

knowing  past  and  future,  “for  them  it  would  be  fitting  to  make  this  statement:  ‘let  be  the  world’s  past, 
let  be  the  world's  future'”,  BiH'tOTS,  BBfJlPS,  a  proposition  similarly  made  in  T  90  at 

T  I  914b28:  gBf  IlfTSa,  BMA'ft, 

225  MN  80  at  MN  II  44,4:  titthatu  pubbanto  titthatu  aparanto. 

226  MA  209  at  T  I  787cl:  “even  without  recalling  a  single  birth,  a  monk  disciple  of  mine  who  comes  ... 

[and  is  sincere,  etc.]  ...  will  certainly  attain  knowledge  of  the  right  Dharma”,  txT-'fi — B,  SiT~PtbJ X 
M  ...  i£2f#2DIE;£-.  T  90  at  T 1 914cl :  “to  remember  a  single  birth  is  not  necessary...  [if  he  is  sincere,  etc.] ... 
and  follows  the  Dharma,  he  will  come  to  know  what  is  wholesome”,  B  12 
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image  that  might  represent  the  five-fold  bondage  of  sensual  pleasures.227  Once  grown 
up  and  released  from  these  bonds,  the  child  will  know  to  be  free  from  bondage. 

The  Chinese  versions’  presentation  of  the  same  simile  offers  further  details.  They  men¬ 
tion  that  the  parents  had  bound  the  child’ s  hand  and  feet.  The  idea  behind  this  might  be 
that  the  parents  wanted  to  prevent  the  child  from  harming  itself,  as  can  easily  happen 
when  an  infant  is  left  unattended  and  is  able  to  move  around  freely.  This  assumption  re¬ 
ceives  support  from  the  Pali  commentary,  which  indicates  that  the  bondage  has  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  the  child.228 

According  to  the  Chinese  versions,  once  grown  up  the  child  will  no  longer  be  bound, 
independent  of  whether  or  not  it  recalls  having  been  bound  up  when  it  was  still  an  in¬ 
fant.229  This  ties  in  well  with  the  preceding  topic  on  knowledge  of  past  and  future,  as  it 
illustrates  that  the  child’s  freedom  from  bondage  is  the  result  of  its  growth  and  matur¬ 
ity,  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  what  happened  in  the  past.  In  this  way,  the  simile 
in  the  Chinese  versions  comes  as  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  fact  that  knowledge 
of  the  past,  and  by  implication  also  knowledge  of  the  future,  are  not  necessary  for  free¬ 
dom  from  bondage. 

The  Chinese  versions  continue  with  two  more  similes.  These  similes  illustrate  how  a 
sincere  disciple  reaches  realization  with  the  example  of  an  oil  lamp  and  the  example  of 
a  wood  fire,  both  of  which  will  be  extinguished  when  no  further  oil  or  wood  is  supplied.230 

The  Vekhanassa-sutta  concludes  with  Vekhanassa  taking  refuge  as  a  lay  follower. 
This  conclusion  is  puzzling,  since  if  he  had  indeed  been  convinced  by  the  Buddha’s  ex¬ 
position,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  for  him  to  request  ordination,  all  the  more 
since  the  Buddha  had  quite  explicitly  indicated  that  he  was  able  to  lead  a  sincere  disci¬ 
ple  to  realization.  Thus,  for  Vekhanassa  to  become  a  lay  disciple,  which  would  imply 
that  he  reverted  from  the  life  of  a  wanderer  to  the  lay  life,  seems  a  rather  improbable 
reaction. 

According  to  the  parallel  versions,  Vekhanassa  rather  attained  stream-entry  during 
this  discourse,  requested  the  going  forth  and  in  due  course  became  an  arahant.231 


227  MN  80  at  MN  II  44,9.  However,  to  interpret  the  image  as  representing  the  pleasures  of  the  five  senses 
would  not  be  applicable  to  MA  209  at  T  I  787c4  and  T  90  at  T  I  914c4,  as  both  speak  only  of  the  child's 
hands  and  feet  being  bound,  without  mentioning  a  fifth  bondage  (which  according  to  the  Pali  cornmen- 
tarial  gloss  would  have  been  placed  around  its  neck,  cf.  note  228  below). 

228  Ps  III  278,9:  “for  the  purpose  of  protection  they  bind  his  hands,  feet,  and  neck  with  strings”,  tassa  hi 
arakkhatthaya  hatthapadesu  ceva  givdya  ca  suttakani  bandhanti. 

229  MA  209  at  T  I  787c5  and  T  90  at  T  I  914c5. 

230  MA  209  at  T  I  787cl0  and  T  90  at  T  I  914c7.  These  similes  thus  provide  a  contrast  to  the  fire  simile 
used  in  MA  209  at  T  I  787a28  and  T  90  at  T  I  914b6  by  Vekhanassa  to  illustrate  his  approval  of  the 
highest  sensual  pleasure,  indicating  to  him  that  the  task  is  not  to  ignite  the  fire  of  sensuality,  but  rather 
to  deprive  it  of  fuel.  The  same  image  regarding  the  extinction  of  a  fire  can  be  found  in  SN  12:52  at  SN 
II  85,17  and  its  parallel  SA  286  at  T  II  80bl7,  while  the  image  of  the  extinction  of  a  lamp  recurs  in  SN 
12:53  at  SN  II  86,22  and  its  parallel  SA  285  at  T  II  80bl. 

231  MA  209  at  T  I  787c24  and  T  90  at  T  I  914cl5. 
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MN  81  Ghatikara-sutta 

The  Ghatikara-sutta,  the  “discourse  about  Ghatlkara”,  is  a  jataka  tale  of  a  potter  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  former  Buddha  Kassapa.1  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Madhyama-agama.2  The  same  tale  recurs,  moreover,  in  the  Mahavastu  of  the  Maha- 
sanghika-Lokottaravada  Vinaya,  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada 
Vinaya,  preserved  in  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan,  and  in  a  Chinese  Avadana  collection.3  In 
addition  to  these,  a  few  words  of  a  version  of  this  discourse  have  been  preserved  in 
Sanskrit  fragments.4 

The  Ghatikara-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  Mahavastu  account  be¬ 
gin  by  describing  that  the  Buddha  displayed  a  smile.  Asked  by  Ananda  for  the  reason,5 
the  Buddha  explained  that  in  the  very  same  spot  where  they  stood,  the  former  Buddha 
Kassapa  once  sat  and  taught  his  monks.6 


1  On  the  jataka  genre  cf.,  e.g.,  Ahir  2000,  Appleton  2007,  id.  2010,  Analayo  2010f:  55-71,  Behrn  1971, 
Brown  1997,  Cowell  1895/2000:  v-x,  Cummings  1982,  Feer  1875,  Gokuldas  1951,  Hamm  1968,  Jones 
1979,  Kulasuriya  1996,  Lai  Nagar  1993,  Laut  1993,  Levi  1906,  Norman  1983a:  77-84,  Ohnuma  2004, 
Oldenberg  1919/1967,  Peris  2004,  Rhys  Davids  1903/1997:  189-209,  Sarkar  1990,  Sen  1974,  Shaw 
2006:  xix-lxvii.  Skilling  2006a,  id.  2006b,  id.  2008,  Sugimoto  2002/2003,  von  Hinuber  1996/1997:  54- 
58,  id.  1998,  and  Winternitz  1913/1914. 

2  The  parallel  is  MA  63  at  T  I  499a-503a,  entitled  after  Ghatlkara’s  hometown  for  a  partial  trans¬ 

lation  of  MA  63,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  discussion,  cf.  Analayo  2009c.  MN  81  and  MA 
63  are  both  located  in  the  chapter  dedicated  to  the  topic  of  ‘kings'  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  in  the 
Madhyama-agama,  the  Rdja-vagga  or  TtflUSniV  The  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Bhaisajyavastu  in  Dutt 
1984a:  217,12  also  locates  the  present  discourse  in  the  Rdjasamyukta  of  the  Madhyama-agama.  As  al¬ 
ready  noted  above  p.  6,  this  allocation  is  unexpected  in  so  far  as  the  two  main  protagonists  of  the  dis¬ 
course  are  a  potter  and  a  Brahmin  youth,  neither  of  which  is  a  king.  Although  the  king  of  Varanasi  also 
appears  in  the  discourse,  he  plays  only  a  relatively  minor  role.  The  Madhyama-agama  edition  in  its 
introduction  on  p.  17  suggests  that  the  present  tale  was  allocated  to  the  chapter  on  kings  in  order  to  show 
how  past  and  contemporary  kings  took  refuge  and  accepted  the  Buddha’s  teachings  GiStF 77 fg ftf  2 +'  ,’L 

3  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  409-428  or  in  Senart  1882a:  317-329  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in 

Gnoli  1978a:  22-30,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  at  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  ga  4a-10a  or  Q  (1030)  nge  3b-9a.  The 
Chinese  Avadana  collection  is  the  a  collection  of  ten  tales  that  explain  the  past  causes  for 

misfortunes  that  befell  the  Buddha,  the  relevant  part  being  tale  10  in  T  197  at  T  IV  172c- 174b. 

4  The  fragments  are  SHT  X  3596  (p.  133)  and  the  so  far  unpublished  SHT  XI  4607a,  identified  by  Klaus 
Wille  (I  am  indebted  to  Klaus  Wille  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  draft  transliteration  of  this  fragment). 
SHT  XI  4607a  corresponds  to  the  beginning  part  of  the  discourse  at  MN  II  45;  SHT  X  3596  parallels  the 
final  part  of  the  discourse  at  MN  II  53-54. 

3  T  197  at  T  IV  172c8  differs  in  so  far  as  it  reports  that  the  Buddha  narrated  the  present  tale  to  Sariputta  in¬ 
stead  of  Ananda. 

6  While  MN  81  at  MN  II  45,1 1  refers  to  the  location  as  Vebhalinga,  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  412,10 
or  in  Senart  1882a:  319,8  speaks  of  Marakaranda,  formerly  called  Verudinga.  The  Sanghabhedavastu  in 
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In  the  Sanghabheda vastu ,  however,  a  smile  by  the  Buddha  does  not  provide  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  delivery  of  the  present  tale.  Instead,  the  reason  for  relating  events  at  the 
time  of  the  former  Buddha  Kassapa  was  to  explain  to  the  monks  the  karma  that  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  six  years  of  asceticism  spent  by  Gotama  during  the  time  before  his 
awakening.7 

In  agreement  with  its  parallels,  the  Ghatikara-sutta  narrates  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Buddha  Kassapa  there  were  two  friends,  a  potter  and  a  Brahmin  youth.  The  Majjhima- 
nikaya  version  introduces  the  potter  under  the  name  of  Ghatlkara  and  the  Brahmin 
youth  as  Jotipala  (later  on  identified  with  the  Buddha  Gotama  in  a  previous  life).8 

The  Mahdvastu  tale  agrees  with  the  Pali  version  on  these  two  names,9  while  the 
Madhyama-dgama  version  and  the  Safighabhedavastu  speak  instead  of  the  potter  Nan- 
dlpala  and  the  Brahmin  youth  Uttara.10  When  referring  to  NandTpala,  the  Sahghabheda- 
vastu  qualifies  him  to  be  a  “maker  of  pots”,  thereby  also  employing  the  term  that  in  the 
Pali  version  is  his  proper  name.11  The  Chinese  Avadcina  account  combines  features  from 


Gnoli  1978a:  22,1  and  the  Bhaisajyavastu  in  Dutt  1984a:  217,11  speak  of  Vaibhidingl,  cf.  also  D  (1) 
'dul  ba,  ga  4al  or  Q  (1030)  nge  3b3.  According  to  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1963a:  411,8  or  in  Senart 
1882a:  318,12,  not  only  Buddha  Kasyapa,  but  also  the  two  earlier  Buddhas  had  been  seated  on  the  same 
spot.  Oldenberg  1912a:  138  comments  that  the  sudden  introduction  of  three  Buddhas  stands  in  contrast 
to  the  preceding  account,  which  is  concerned  only  with  Kasyapa  Buddha,  hence  this  reference  to  three 
Buddhas  appears  to  be  a  maladroit  attempt  to  improve  on  this  passage  ("ein  ungeschickter  Versuch  ... 
den  Effekt  zu  steigern”).  Mus  1935:  481  notes  that  references  to  such  locations  used  by  former  Buddhas 
point  to  a  simple  form  of  cult,  before  sacred  iconography  and  architecture  became  important;  cf.  also  the 
discussion  in  Strong  2004:  36-39. 

7  Gnoli  1978a:  21,31,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  3b6  or  Q  (1030)  nge  3b  1 .  The  same 
is  also  implicit  in  T  197  at  T  IV  172c5,  which  gives  the  title  of  the  present  tale  as  “discourse  spoken  by 
the  Buddha  on  the  causes  in  former  existences  [for  his  present  undertaking  of]  ascetic  practices”, 

8  While  E'-MN  II  46,2  and  Ce-MN  II  404,23  spell  his  name  as  Ghatlkara,  Be-MN  II  236,27  and  Se-MN  II 
375,1 1  refer  to  their  protagonist  as  Ghatikara. 

9  Ghatikara  and  Jyotipala  in  Basak  1963a:  412,11+13  or  Senart  1882a:  319,9+1 1. 

10  MA  63  at  T  I  499b3:  and  at  T  I  499a28:  fl|#S  (another  occurrence  of  the  name  Jotipala  in 

AN  6:54  at  AN  III  372,1  has  as  its  counterpart  ftij/lljli!  in  MA  130  at  T  I  619cl7),  Gnoli  1978a:  23,1: 
uttara  manava  and  nandTpala  ghatikara,  with  its  Tibetan  counterparts  in  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  4a6+2  or  Q 
(1030)  nge  3b8+4:  bram  ze’i  khye’u  bla  ma  and  rdza  mkhan  dga’  skyong.  The  Bhaisajyavastu  in  Dutt 
1984a:  217,12  refers  to  the  present  discourse  as  the  NandTpala- siitra  and  on  p.  261,20  introduces  Uttara 
as  a  former  life  of  the  Buddha  as  a  Brahmin  youth  at  the  time  of  Kassapa  Buddha.  The  name  Uttara  for 
the  same  former  life  of  Gotama  Buddha  recurs  also  in  the  Avaddnasataka,  e.g.,  in  Speyer  1906/1970: 
239,7,  id.  1909/1970:  23,5,  51,8,  and  88,1,  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  105,20,  184,21.  196,23,  and  212,30,  and 
in  references  to  the  present  discourse  found,  e.g.,  in  the  Divydvaddna  in  Cowell  1886:  347,11  or  Vaidya 
1999:  215,12  and  in  the  *Mahbprajhdparamitd-(upadesa-)sdstra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  261cl4,  translated 
in  Lamotte  1970/1976:  1778.  A  past  life  of  the  bodhisattva  as  a  Brahmin  youth  by  the  name  of  Uttara 
who  goes  forth  as  a  Buddhist  monk  is  also  recorded  in  Bv  12.1 1-12  at  Bv  53,21  and  Ja  I  37,31,  although, 
according  to  these  sources,  this  event  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  former  Buddha  Sumedha. 

11  Gnoli  1978a:  26,19:  nandipdlo  ndma  ghatikara  (the  Bhaisajyavastu  in  Dutt  1984a:  217,12  also  speaks  of 
nandipdlo  ghatikdro)  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  4a2  or  Q  (1030)  nge  3b4  of  rdza  mkhan  dga’  skyong;  on  the 
potter  in  ancient  India  cf.,  e.g.,  Auboyer  1961:  125-126. 
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both  of  these  two  naming  traditions,  as  it  speaks  of  the  potter  Nandlpala  and  his  Brah¬ 
min  friend  Jotipala.12 

The  different  versions  describe  how  the  potter  Ghatikara  (or  Nandlpala)  fried  to  con¬ 
vince  his  friend  Jotipala  (or  Uttara)  to  visit  Kassapa  Buddha.13  According  to  the  Ghati- 
kara-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  Jotipala  was  disinclined  to  visit  Kassapa 
Buddha,  since  he  thought  it  useless  to  go  to  see  such  “bald-headed  recluses”. 14  The 
Madhyama-agama  discourse,  the  Sanghabhedavastu ,  and  the  Chinese  Avadana  account 
report  that  Jotipala  expressed  his  disbelief  in  Kassapa  Buddha’s  awakening,  which  he 
apparently  held  to  require  the  undertaking  of  ascetic  practices.15 

The  Sanghabhedavastu,  in  agreement  with  the  Chinese,  Pali,  and  Tibetan  Apadana! 
Avadana  collections,  notes  that  Jotipala’ s  disdain  for  Kassapa’ s  awakening  had  dire 
karmic  repercussions.16  When  reborn  as  Gotama,  the  Buddha-to-be,  as  a  result  of  this 


12  T  197  at  T  IV  172cl3  speaks  of  Nandlpala,  introduced  as  a  potter’s  son,  JQIpfjK  but  gives 

the  name  of  his  Brahmin  friend  as  Ait,  which  according  to  Akanuma  1930/1994:  251  stands  for  Joti¬ 
pala.  Karashima  2006:  361  notes  another  rendering  of  Jotipala  or  Jyotipala  as  jgJt,  found  in  DA  3  at  T  I 
31b23,  where  the  use  of  the  character  jj|  “indicates  that  -paid  (‘guard’)  had  become  -mala  (=  mala  ‘wreath, 
garland’)”.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  for  the  second  character  in  the  rendering  adopted  in  T  197. 

13  MA  63  at  T  I  500al2  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  23,9  and  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  ga  5al  or  Q 
(1030)  nge  4bl  indicate  that  Ghatrkara  was  just  coming  from  the  presence  of  Kassapa  Buddha  when  he 
met  his  friend  Jotipala,  who  was  driving  out  of  town  in  the  company  of  other  Brahmin  youths.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  Jotipala  wanted  to  teach  the  other  Brahmin  youths  the 
reciting  of  Brahminical  hyms,  Gnoli  1978a:  23,13:  brdhmanakdn  mantrdn  vacayitukamah,  while  the 
Tibetan  version  in  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  5a2  or  Q  (1030)  nge  4b3  only  indicates  that  he  “wanted  to  make  the 
Brahmins  (the  Brahmin  youths)  recite”,  brain  ze  (Q  adds:  khye’u )  mams  klog  tu  ’jug  par  ’dod  nas.  In 
MA  63  at  T  I  500al5,  Jotipala  wanted  to  instruct  them  to  recite  Brahminical  “scriptures”, 

(according  to  Hirakawa  1997:  613  and  Soothill  1937/2000:  326,  jj|  renders  dlikh,  lekha,  and  pustaka). 
In  regard  to  a  comparable  reference  in  DN  27  at  DN  III  94,18  to  gantha  (a  term  that  usually  means  “book”) 
as  a  Brahminical  occupation,  Gombrich  1990b:  27  notes  that  in  Sn  2.7  at  Sn  302  and  306  “Brahmins  are 
said  to  ‘knot  together  mantras’  -  the  words  are  mante  ganthetva  -  and  the  reference  is  to  their  compos¬ 
ing  Vedic  texts”.  The  same  sense  would  underlie  the  reference  to  ‘making  books’,  ganthe  karontd,  in 
DN  27,  or  to  ‘scriptures’,  H,  in  MA  63,  in  the  sense  of  oral  composition  or  recitation. 

14  MN  81  at  MN  II  46,11:  “what  [use]  of  seeing  that  little  bald  headed  recluse”,  kim  pana  tena  mundakena 
samanakena  ditthena  ti?  MA  63  at  T  I  500a21:  “I  do  not  want  to  see  the  bald  headed  recluse”,  fUTutid 
TfSI/AfT  On  the  term  munda  cf.  also  Tedesco  1945. 

15  MA  63  at  T  I  500a21:  “the  bald  recluse  will  not  be  able  to  attain  the  path,  since  the  path  is  to  be  attained 

[through  what  is]  difficult”,  cf.  also  T  197  at  T  IV  172c23.  The  reference 

to  “difficult”,  J|,  in  MA  63  and  T  197  might  intend  duskara,  as  suggested  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Sanghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  23,19:  kutas  tasmin  mundake  sramanake  bodhih,  bodhir  hi  parama- 
duskara,  a  term  that  recurs  again  in  Gnoli  1978a:  21,31  in  relation  to  the  Buddha’s  practice  of  austerities 
for  six  years,  sadvarsani  duskararn  caritam.  The  standard  rendering  for  the  second  instance  of  duskara- 
carya  in  the  sense  of  "ascetic  practice”,  however,  would  be  yff  j,  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  152  at  T  I  669bl9,  dis¬ 
cussed  below  p.  576  note  238.  According  to  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  5a6  or  Q  (1030)  nge  4b7,  Uttara  similarly 
considered  awakening  to  be  very  ‘difficult’,  byang  chub  ni  mchog  tu  dka'  ba'o,  using  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  as  found  at  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  ga  3b7  or  Q  (1030)  nge  3bl  to  refer  to  the  Buddha’s  six  years  of  austeri¬ 
ties,  lo  drug  tu  dka’  ba. 

16  Regarding  the  term  apadana.  Cutler  1994:  5  notes  an  occurrence  in  DN  27  at  DN  III  90,14,  where  apa- 
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former  deed  he  had  to  undertake  ascetic  practices  for  six  years  before  reaching  libera¬ 
tion,  thereby  apparently  having  to  prove  to  himself  that  such  practices  were  not  re¬ 
quired  for  awakening.17 

According  to  the  Ghatikara- sutta,  when  the  potter’s  repeated  invitation  to  visit  Kas- 
sapa  Buddha  met  with  Jotipala’s  firm  refusal,  Ghatikara  suggested  that  they  go  and 
bathe  instead.  While  the  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  do  not 
record  this  interlude,  the  Mahavastu  and  the  Chinese  Avadana  account  proceed  in  a 
way  that  is  similar  to  the  Pali  discourse.  The  Mahavastu  indicates  that  the  idea  to  go 
and  bathe  had  come  to  Ghatikara  as  an  expedient  means,  since  the  place  for  bathing 
was  close  to  where  Kassapa  Buddha  was  staying.18 
mn  ii  47  When  they  had  washed  their  heads,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account  Gha¬ 
tikara  repeated  his  request  and,  when  Jotipala  kept  on  refusing,  Ghatikara  seized  Joti¬ 
pala  first  by  his  belt  and  then  by  his  hair.19  The  Mahavastu  reports  that  Ghatikara  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  seize  Jotipala’s  hair  because  Jotipala  had  pushed  him  away  and  was 
about  to  leave.20 

In  this  way,  the  Mahavastu  explains  why  Ghatikara  undertook  an  action  that  would 
have  been  a  serious  breach  of  etiquette  in  view  of  the  ancient  Indian  respect  for  the 
head  and  the  fact  that  the  potter  Ghatikara  was  of  a  considerably  lower  social  standing 
than  the  Brahmin  Jotipala.21  According  to  the  Chinese  Avadcina  account,  this  action 
was  so  outrageous  that  in  this  part  of  ancient  India  it  was  punishable  with  the  death 
penalty.22 


dana  “is  used  with  the  meaning  of  ‘cutting  (in  an  agricultural  sense)  or  reaping”’.  Ibid.  p.  6  concludes 
that  the  nuance  of  “‘reapings’  enables  us  to  understand  the  apadana- s  as  stories  to  illustrate  the  reaping 
in  a  present  life  of  the  fruit  ( phala )  or  result  of  good  or  bad  deeds  performed  in  the  past”.  For  another 
shade  of  meaning  cf.  Neelis  2008:  152,  who  notes  the  existence  of  a  type  of  avadana  that  are  edifying 
narrations  without  references  to  a  story  from  the  past.  Another  point  relevant  to  an  appreciation  of  this 
genre  of  texts  would  be  the  suggestion  by  Granoff  1996:  88  that  avadana  tales  may  have  been  meant 
specifically  for  a  monastic  audience. 

17  The  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  21,31  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  3b7  or  Q 
(1030)  nge  3bl,  the  Chinese  Avadana  account  in  T  197  at  T  IV  173c24  and  T  IV  174a3-5  (in  verse),  and 
the  Tlierapadana  Ap  39:92-93  at  Ap  I  300-301;  for  a  corresponding  Sanskrit  fragment  and  its  Tibetan 
counterpart  cf.  Bechert  1961:  238-239.  The  Bhaisajyavastu  in  Dutt  1984a:  217,15  also  considers  Gota- 
ma’s  ascetic  practices  to  be  the  karmic  result  of  his  former  life  as  Uttara  (or  Jotipala),  cf.  also  the  Bodhi- 
sattvavadana-kalpalata  resume  in  Mitra  1882/1971:  58;  on  this  motif  cf.  also  Cutler  1997:  73,  Hara 
1997:  250-253,  Guang  Xing  2002a:  21,  Strong  2001:  33,  and  Walters  1990:  77.  A  further  step  is  then 
taken  in  the  Upayakausalya-sutra ,  which  reasons  that  the  bodhisattva’s  reluctance  was  only  a  skilful 
means  in  order  to  convince  some  friends  to  visit  the  Buddha  Kassapa  as  well,  T  310  at  T  XI  602b3,  cf. 
also  Tatz  1994/2001:  62-65. 

ls  Basak  1963a:  414,1  or  Senart  1882a:  320,7:  “what,  now,  may  be  the  means”,  ko  nu  khalu  syad  updyo 
(by  which  to  get  Jyotipala  to  approach  Kasyapa  Buddha)? 

19  MA  63  at  T  I  500a22,  however,  reports  that  Ghatikara  seized  Jotipala"  s  hair  immediately  after  the  first 
time  the  latter  had  indicated  his  lack  of  interest  in  visiting  Kassapa  Buddha. 

20  Basak  1963a:  415,7  or  Senart  1882a:  321,6;  cf.  also  the  similar  account  in  T  197  at  T  IV  173a3. 

21  Vin  IV  7,1  includes  pottery,  kumbhakdrasippa,  in  a  listing  of  crafts  considered  as  being  of  low  status. 

22  T  197  at  T  IV  173a6.  In  his  detailed  study  of  the  implications  of  the  act  of  seizing  someone’s  hair  in  the 
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The  Ghatikara-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  this  drastic  action  was  effective  and  mn  ii  48 
overcame  Jotipala’ s  resistance.  The  two  friends  thereupon  visited  Kassapa  Buddha, 
who  delivered  a  discourse  to  them.23  This  discourse  inspired  Jotipala  to  go  forth.  Gha- 
tikara  could  not  do  the  same,  as  he  had  to  support  his  blind  parents.24 

The  Chinese  Avaddnci  tale  takes  a  different  route  at  this  point.  It  reports  how  Jotipala 
noticed  that  Kassapa  had  thirty  of  the  marks  of  a  superior  being  ( mahdpurisalakkhana ) 
and  requested  in  verse  to  be  shown  the  other  two.25  On  ascertaining  that  Kassapa  had 
all  thirty-two  marks,  Jotipala  was  filled  with  faith.  Kassapa  then  gave  him  a  description 
of  the  conduct  of  a  bodhisattva,26  on  hearing  of  which  Jotipala  had  to  confess  that  he 
had  not  kept  up  such  a  conduct.27 

In  this  way,  the  Chinese  Avaddnci  tale  focuses  on  the  meeting  between  Jotipala  and 
Kassapa  Buddha  as  a  stage  in  the  bodhisattva  career  of  the  future  Buddha  Gotama. 

Quite  probably  due  to  taking  this  perspective,  the  Chinese  Avaddnci  account  does  not 
cover  the  later  events  described  in  the  Ghatikara-sutta  and  its  other  parallels,  events  in 
which  Jotipala  no  longer  plays  a  role. 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-dgama  discourses  and  their  counterparts  in  the  mn  ii  49 
Mahavastu  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  continue  by  describing  how  Kassapa  Buddha  ar¬ 
rived  in  Varanasi.  King  Kiki  of  Varanasi  treated  the  Buddha  and  his  monks  to  a  meal, 
at  the  completion  of  which  the  king  invited  Kassapa  Buddha  to  spend  the  three  months 
of  the  rainy  season  at  Varanasi,  promising  his  abundant  support.28  Kassapa  Buddha, 
however,  did  not  accept  the  king’s  invitation.29 


Indian  context,  Hara  1986a:  71-72  explains  that  in  a  fighting  situation  “the  seizure  of  the  hair  in  single 
combat  means  complete  control  over  one’s  adversary”,  as  “once  he  succeeds  in  holding  his  adversary’s 
hair,  he  is  in  a  position  to  behead  him”.  Therefore,  “being  held  by  the  hair  is  an  unbearable  humiliation”. 
Outside  of  a  battle  context,  forcefully  grabbing  the  hair  of  another,  such  as,  e.g.,  one’s  teacher  or  of  an¬ 
other’s  wife,  are  similarly  humiliating  and  therefore  “censured  as  an  ignoble  act”  (ibid.  p.  83). 

23  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  416,4  or  in  Senart  1882a:  321,18  reports  that  before  delivering  the  dis¬ 
course,  Kasyapa  Buddha  wanted  to  give  the  three  refuges  and  the  five  precepts  to  his  visitors.  Jyotipala, 
however,  said  that  he  could  not  take  all  the  five  precepts,  since  he  still  had  to  kill  someone.  Asked  by 
Kasyapa  whom  he  needed  to  kill,  Jyotipala  explained  that  he  had  to  kill  Ghatrkara  for  having  seized  his 
hair.  This  slightly  bizarre  episode  thus  agrees  with  the  Chinese  Avaddna  version’s  indication  that  Ghatl- 
kara’s  action  was  a  rather  serious  deed.  On  the  idea  of  taking  only  some  out  of  the  five  precepts  in  gen¬ 
eral  cf.  Agostini  2008. 

24  Bailey  2003:  247  explains  that  “Ghatikara  ...  is  the  archetypal  image  of  the  village  lay  Buddhist”,  and 
that  “the  symbolism  of  the  blind  parents,  found  often  elsewhere  in  Indian  literature  ...  lends  more  dra¬ 
matic  emphasis  to  his  domestic  responsibility”. 

25  T  197  at  T  IV  173al9,  an  account  in  some  respects  similar  to  MN  91  at  MN  II  143,1. 

26  T  197  at  T  IV  173b9. 

27  T  197  at  T  IV  173b20. 

2S  While  MN  81  at  MN  II  50,25  only  implicitly  refers  to  the  support  the  king  was  willing  to  give  with  the 
expression  “like  this  will  be  the  maintenance  of  the  community”,  evarupam  sanghassa  upatthanam  bha- 
vissatf  ti ,  thereby  indicating  that  he  would  continue  to  offer  supplies  similar  to  the  meal  offering  he  had 
just  made,  the  Mahavastu  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  dwellings  and 
supplies  the  king  intended  to  provide,  cf.  Basak  1963a:  422,7  or  Senart  1882a:  325,17,  Gnoli  1978a:  26,3 
and  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  ga  7a6  or  Q  (1030)  nge  6b5.  MA  63  at  T  I  501a22  similarly  reports  that  the  king  listed 
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Kassapa’s  refusal  to  accept  the  invitation  upset  the  king  and  prompted  him  to  inquire 
if  Kassapa  Buddha  had  a  better  supporter.30  Kassapa  confirmed  that  this  was  the  case 
and  told  the  king  that  his  supporter  was  the  potter  Ghatlkara.  The  Mahavastu  draws  out 
in  more  detail  the  point  made  in  the  present  passage,  as  it  describes  that  the  king  asked 
Kassapa  (Kasyapa)  what  kind  of  wealth  this  potter  had  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  the 
Buddha  and  the  community  of  monks.31  Kassapa  replied  by  describing  Ghatlkara’ s  vir¬ 
tuous  conduct,  explaining  that  this  was  the  potter’ s  wealth. 
mn  ii  5 1  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  discourses  and  their  counterparts  in  the 
Mahavastu  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  agree  in  their  description  of  Ghatlkara’ s  exem¬ 
plary  conduct,  recording  that  he  had  adopted  a  behaviour  that  closely  resembles  the 
monastic  code  of  conduct.  Thus,  he  would  not  even  dig  the  earth  to  make  pots,  but  only 
take  clay  that  had  fallen  off  naturally.  Moreover,  he  did  not  sell  his  pots,  but  offered 
them  in  free  exchange  for  beans  and  rice.32  By  avoiding  the  harm  caused  to  creatures 
through  digging  the  ground  and  by  abstaining  from  sale  and  barter,  Ghatlkara  was 
adopting  rules  usually  only  incumbent  on  and  compatible  with  the  life  of  a  monastic.33 

While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account  indicates  that  Ghatlkara  was  a  non-returner,  the 
Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  present  him  as  a  stream-en- 
terer.34  The  Majjhima-nikaya  presentation  receives  support  from  a  discourse  found  in 
the  Samyutta-nikaya  and  in  two  Samyukta-dgama  collections.  These  three  discourses 
report  that  Ghatlkara,  who  had  been  reborn  as  a  deva,  paid  a  visit  to  Gotama  Buddha  in 


the  number  of  dwellings  and  the  sumptuous  food  he  wished  to  give.  These  descriptions  further  enhance 
the  contrast  between  the  king’s  material  wealth  and  Ghatlkara’ s  spiritual  wealth. 

29  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  389-409  or  Senart  1882a:  303-317  provides  some  additional  background 
to  Kasyapa’ s  refusal  to  spend  the  rainy  season  in  Varanasi,  as  it  precedes  the  story  of  Ghatlkara  and  Jyo- 
tipala  with  a  narration  of  what  took  place  earlier  between  Kasyapa  and  the  king,  a  tale  also  found  in  the 
Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  172a7.  According  to  this  tale,  the  veneration  and  support  shown 
by  the  king’s  daughter  to  Kasyapa  and  his  monks  had  infuriated  the  local  Brahmin  community.  Events 
had  escalated  up  to  the  point  where  the  Brahmins  demanded  that  the  king’s  daughter  be  killed  and  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mahavastu )  even  employed  assassins  to  kill  Kasyapa  Buddha,  cf.  Basak  1963a:  404,13  or 
Senart  1882a:  313,19.  Given  such  feelings  of  resentment  among  the  local  Brahmin  community,  it  would 
be  natural  for  the  story  to  continue  with  Kasyapa  preferring  to  spend  the  rainy  season  elsewhere,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  exacerbating  the  situation. 

30  According  to  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  422,14  or  in  Senart  1882a:  326,4,  the  king  was  so  upset 
that  he  even  started  to  cry. 

31  Basak  1963a:  423,4  or  Senart  1882a:  326,12. 

32  MN  81  at  MN  II  51,24,  MA  63  at  T  I  502a5,  Basak  1963a:  424,2  or  Senart  1882a:  326,19,  Gnoli  1978a: 
26,24  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  4a4  or  Q  (1030)  nge  3b6;  cf.  also  T  197  at  T  IV  172cl6. 

33  This  becomes  all  the  more  evident  in  the  detailed  description  of  Ghatlkara’ s  virtuous  conduct  in  MA  63, 
which  notes  that  he  would  not  accept  livestock,  slaves,  land,  and  grains,  etc.,  a  description  similar  to  the 
standard  description  of  proper  ethical  conduct  for  recluses  found,  e.g.,  in  DN  1  at  DN  I  5,12. 

34  MN  81  at  MN  1 51,16  notes  that  Ghatlkara  was  free  from  doubt  in  relation  to  the  three  jewels  and  the  four 
noble  truths,  thereby  implicitly  indicating  that  he  had  attained  stream-entry,  an  indication  also  made  in 
MA  63  at  T  I  501bl2,  and  in  Gnoli  1978a:  26,22  as  well  as  in  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  4a3  or  Q  (1030)  nge  3b5. 
MN  81  at  MN  I  52,2  then  concludes  its  description  by  specifying  that  Ghatlkara  had  destroyed  the  five 
lower  fetters,  thereby  specifying  that  he  had  progressed  to  the  level  of  non-returning. 
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order  to  brief  him  on  the  progress  made  by  some  monks  reborn  in  the  Pure  Abodes,35 
realms  in  which  according  to  Buddhist  cosmology  only  non-returners  are  reborn.  The 
two  Chinese  versions  explicitly  indicate  that  Ghatikara  had  been  reborn  as  a  non-re- 
turner  in  the  Pure  Abodes,36  a  fact  also  implicit  in  their  Pali  counterpart,  since  for  him 
to  know  what  was  taking  place  in  the  Pure  Abodes  suggest  that  he  would  have  been 
living  there  himself  and  thus  would  also  be  a  non-returner. 

The  Mahdvastu  also  reports  that  Ghatikara  took  rebirth  in  the  Pure  Abodes.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  account,  in  his  life  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Pure  Abodes  Ghatikara  again  played 
an  important  role  in  helping  his  former  friend  Jotipala  (Jyotipala),  now  reborn  as  the 
bodhisattva  Gotama,  the  Buddha-to-be.  The  Mahdvastu  account  indicates  that  the  deva 
Ghatikara,  together  with  other  devas  of  the  Pure  Abodes,  was  responsible  for  conjuring 
up  the  sight  of  an  old  man,  a  sick  man,  a  dead  man,  and  a  recluse  -  sights  that  stirred 
the  mind  of  the  bodhisattva  sufficiently  to  motivate  him  to  go  forth.37 

The  Ghatikara- sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  relating  that  on  one  occasion  Kas-  mnii52 
sapa  Buddha  had  come  to  Ghatikara’s  house  when  the  latter  was  out.38  The  potter’s 
blind  parents  told  Kassapa  that  he  should  help  himself  to  the  food  that  was  ready  in  the 
kitchen. 

While  the  other  versions  simply  indicate  that  Kassapa  did  so,  the  Madhyama-dgama 
version  and  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Sanghabhedavastu  further  specify  that  he  helped 


35  SN  1:50  at  SN  I  35,6  (or  SN2  50  at  SN2  I  75,3),  a  discourse  that  recurs  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya  collection 
as  SN  2:24  at  SN  I  60,4  (or  SN2105  at  SN2  I  137,16).  The  Chinese  parallels  are  SA  595  at  T  II  159c3  and 
SA2  189  at  T  II  442c26,  which  differ  in  as  much  as  they  speak  of  Nandlpala. 

36  SA  595  at  T  II  159b22  and  SA2  189  at  T  II  442cl4. 

37  Basak  1965:  212,3,  214,9,  217,6,  and  221,3,  or  Senart  1890:  150,16,  152,10,  154,7,  and  156,18.  This  in¬ 

tervention  by  Nandipala  recurs  also  in  a  Buddha-biography  preserved  in  Chinese,  the  UffT-SBlS*  T 
184  at  T  III  466bl8.  Another  Buddha-biography,  the  T  189  at  T  III  629cl7,  T  III 

630al7,  T  III  630c27,  and  T  III  631cl3  attributes  the  manifestation  of  an  old  man,  a  sick  man,  a  dead 
man,  and  a  monk  to  an  unnamed  deva  from  the  Pure  Abodes.  According  to  the  Buddhacarita  3:26,  3:40, 
and  3:54  in  lohnston  1936/1995a:  23,  25,  and  27,  the  devas  from  the  Pure  Abodes  were  only  responsible 
for  the  first  three  manifestations,  i.e.,  the  old  man,  the  sick  man,  and  the  dead  man,  while  according  to 
the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  73,2,  they  were  only  responsible  for  conjuring  the  apparition  of  a 
monk,  cf.  also  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  1 13bl8. 

38  The  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  27,5  and  in  D  (1)  ’did  ba,  ga  7b7  or  Q  (1030)  nge  7a6  reports 
that  Kasyapa  at  first  softly  knocked  on  the  bolt  to  announce  his  presence  to  the  blind  parents,  thereby 
causing  them  to  initiate  the  conversation,  whereas  according  to  MN  81  at  MN  II  52,8  Kassapa  directly 
asked  them  where  Ghatikara  had  gone.  The  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1963a:  424,12  or  in  Senart  1882a: 
327,7  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  27,3  note  that  Kasyapa  had  come  to  the  potter’s  house 
while  undertaking  the  practice  of  going  begging  without  interruption,  savadanam  pinddya  caranto. 
Childers  1875/1993:  461  s.v.  sapaddnam  calls  into  question  the  commentarial  etymology  at  Vism  60,20 
of  the  corresponding  Pali  expression  sapadana  as  saha  apaddnena,  "without  interruption”,  as  does  Se¬ 
nart  1882a:  595,  who  suggests  the  Sanskrit  expression  to  point  to  sa  +  avadana ,  “part  by  part”,  in  the 
sense  of  "successively”.  The  corresponding  passage  in  MA  63  at  T  I  502al3  speaks  of  begging  food 
“one  after  another”  or  “in  turn”,  AfflSlSr-  The  implication  of  this  practice  is  that  a  monk  begs  at  each 
house  on  the  road  he  has  taken,  not  leaving  out  any  house  because  he  anticipates  that  he  might  not  re¬ 
ceive  food  or  only  get  low-quality  alms. 
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himself  to  the  food  in  accordance  with  the  “custom  of  the  northern  Kurus”.39  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Atanatiya-sutta,  in  the  (mythical)  region  of  northern  Kuru  private  ownership 
had  been  abolished,40  a  circumstance  also  recorded  in  the  Divyavadana .41  Thus  the 
“custom  of  the  northern  Kurus”  might  imply  that  in  an  ownerless  society  there  would 
be  no  need  to  offer  food  formally. 

The  Ghatlkdra-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  when  Ghatlkara  came  home  and 
heard  from  his  parents  what  had  taken  place,  his  joy  lasted  for  two  weeks.42  The  Maj- 
jhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-agama  discourses  report  that  Kassapa  took  food  in  Gha- 
tlkara’s  house  another  time  in  the  same  manner,  a  description  that  differs  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  occasion  only  in  regard  to  the  type  of  food  he  took.  The  Mahavastu  and  the  Scin- 
ghabhedavastu  do  not  report  such  a  second  occasion. 

It  would  indeed  seem  of  little  interest  to  repeat  the  whole  episode  just  to  show  that 
Kassapa  Buddha  at  first  had  rice  to  go  with  the  curries,  while  later  he  instead  had  por¬ 
ridge  to  go  with  the  curries.43  One  might  wonder  if  this  passage  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
and  Madhyama-agama  versions  could  be  the  outcome  of  a  textual  doubling  of  what 
was  originally  only  a  single  episode. 

Notably,  the  Sahghabhedavastu  follows  its  description  of  the  Buddha’s  visit  to  Gha¬ 
tlkara’  s  house  by  narrating  how  the  parents  gave  a  full  account  of  the  whole  episode  to 
their  son  Ghatlkara  when  he  came  home.44  Thus  in  this  version,  the  tale  of  the  partak¬ 
ing  of  food  also  occurs  twice,  although  these  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  occasion.  If 
a  similar  repetition  of  the  account  of  this  episode  should  have  been  found  in  an  early 

39  MA  63  at  T  I  502al9  and  again  at  T  I  502b8:  to  which  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a: 

27,14  refers  to  as  “depending  upon  the  conventions  of  Uttarakuru”,  uttarakauravam  samayam  adhistha- 
ya  and  D  (1)  ’did  ba,  ga  8a3  or  Q  (1030)  nge  7bl:  byang  gi  sgra  mi  snyan  gyi  dus  byin  gyis  brlabs  nas. 
This  specification  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  under  normal  circumstance  it  is  reckoned  improper  for 
a  bhikkhu  (and  thus  implicitly  also  for  the  Buddha)  just  to  help  himself  to  food;  cf.  the  pdcittiya  rule  40 
in  Vin  IV  90,1.  and  its  parallels,  pdtayantika  rule  39  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII 
663cl5,  rule  39  in  the  Kasyaplya  Vinaya,  T  1460  at  T  XXIV  662cl8,  rule  37  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya, 
T  1421  at  T  XXII  53a28,  rule  35  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  357b4,  rule  39  in  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  826cl8,  and  rule  39  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435 
at  T  XXIII  96b9,  which  agree  in  prohibiting  a  fully  ordained  monk  from  partaking  of  food  that  has  not 
been  offered  to  him. 

40  DN  32  at  DN  III  199,27;  cf.  also  its  Chinese  parallel,  T  1245  at  T  XXI  217c2,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in 
Hoffmann  1939:  46. 

41  Cowell  1886:  215,20  or  Vaidya  1999:  133,18;  cf.  also  AN  9:21  at  AN  IV  396,10,  SHT  IV  558V1  (p.  244), 
and  T  1440  at  T  XXIII  527all.  For  further  references  to  Uttarakuru  cf.  Analayo  2008m  and  Schmit- 
hausen  2005a:  178. 

42  MN  81  at  MN  II  53,12  and  Basak  1963a:  425,10  or  Senart  1882a:  327,20.  MA  63  at  T  I  502a26  and  the 
Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  27,31  as  well  as  in  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  8b  1  or  Q  (1030)  nge  7b6  add  that 
he  sat  cross-legged  for  seven  days  experiencing  only  joy. 

43  According  to  MN  81  at  MN  II  52,12+33,  in  the  first  instance  he  took  “rice”,  odana,  and  in  the  second  in¬ 
stance  he  took  “porridge”,  kummdsa.  According  to  MA  63  at  T  I  502al8,  however,  in  the  first  instance 
he  took  “wheat  and  rice”,  3702,  and  on  the  second  occasion  described  at  T  I  502b7  he  had  “rice”, 

44  Gnoli  1978a:  27,20  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  8a4  or  Q  (1030)  nge  7b3. 
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version  of  the  discourse,  it  could  easily  be  imagined  how  a  minor  slip  of  memory  in 
regard  to  the  type  of  food  taken  by  Kassapa  Buddha  could  have  introduced  a  variation 
that  resulted  in  turning  into  two  consecutive  events  what  was  originally  only  a  single 
event.  If  that  should  indeed  have  been  the  case,  then  this  doubling  took  place  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  early  stage  of  the  transmission  of  the  discourse,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kdya  and  the  Madhyama-dgama  versions. 

The  Ghatlkara-sutta,  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel,  and  their  counterparts  in  the  Ma-  mn  ii  53 
havastu  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  relate  another  occasion  when  Kassapa  Buddha’s 
hut  was  without  roofing,  which  caused  his  monks  to  take  some  dry  grass  from  the  newly 
made  roof  of  Ghatlkara’s  workshop  during  the  latter’s  absence.45  The  Majjhima-nikdya 
discourse,  the  Madhyama-dgama  version,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  agree  that  even 
though  Ghatlkara’s  workshop  remained  without  a  roof  for  three  months,  for  the  whole 
of  this  period  it  did  not  rain  into  it.46 

According  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse,  the  Mahdvastu,  and  the  Sanghabhe¬ 
davastu,  Kassapa  Buddha  highlighted  the  contrast  between  Ghatikara,  who  was  not  at 
all  irritated  when  the  newly  made  roofing  of  his  working  place  had  been  removed  or 
when  his  meal  had  been  eaten  by  someone  else,  and  King  Kiki,  who  was  sorely  dis¬ 
pleased  when  Kassapa  did  not  accept  the  invitation  to  spend  the  rainy  season  at  Vara¬ 
nasi.47  The  Majjhima-nikdya  discourse  also  contrasts  the  attitude  of  the  king  with  that 
of  Ghatikara,  although  it  does  this  at  an  earlier  point,  by  way  of  introduction  to  its  de¬ 
scription  of  how  Ghatikara  reacted  when  his  food  and  roofing  had  been  taken  away 
during  his  absence.48 

According  to  the  Ghatikara- sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  king  dispatched  cartloads  of  mnii54 
food  as  a  gift  to  Ghatikara,  which  Ghatikara  politely  refused  to  accept.  The  Ghatlkara- 
sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  Gotama  Buddha  identified  the  Brahmin  youth  Jotipala 
as  one  of  his  former  lives.49  While  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  concludes  at  this  point. 


45  A  minor  difference  is  that  when  the  potter’s  parents  asked  who  was  taking  away  the  roof,  according  to 
MN  81  at  MN  II  53,25  the  monks  replied  by  addressing  both  parents  as  “sister”,  bhaginl.  According  to 
MA  63  at  T  I  502b26,  they  used  the  address  “elders”. 

46  MA  63at  T  I  502c  11  explains  that  this  happened  due  to  the  power  of  Kassapa  Buddha,  StfTliSTITA  a 
specification  similarly  made  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  29,5:  buddhasya  buddhanubha- 
vena  and  in  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  9a6  or  Q  (1030)  nge  8b4:  sangs  rgyas  mams  kyi  sangs  rgyas  kyi  mthu,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  also  mentioning  the  power  of  the  (rain)  gods,  devatanam  devatanubhavena  or  else  l ha  mams 
kyi  Iha’i  mthus\  on  such  association  of  the  power  of  the  Buddha  with  the  power  of  devas  cf.  also  Granoff 
1996:  81.  la  I  172,12  notes  that  no  rain  will  fall  into  Ghatlkara’s  workshop  for  the  whole  of  the  present 
aeon  (kappa). 

47  MA  63  at  T  I  502cl2,  Basak  1963a:  427,10  or  Senart  1882a:  329,6,  Gnoli  1978a:  29,7  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba, 
ga  9a7  or  Q  (1030)  nge  8b4. 

48  MN  81  at  MN  1151,7. 

49  MN  81  at  MN  II  54,16,  MA  63  at  T  I  503a4,  Basak  1963a:  436,2  or  Senart  1882a:  335,5  (on  which  cf. 
also  von  Hiniiber  1998:  198),  Gnoli  1978a:  30,14  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ga  10a3  or  Q  (1030)  nge  9a7.  The 
*Mahdvibhasd ,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  863c22,  also  refers  to  a  former  life  of  the  bodhisattva  during  which 
he  was  a  monk  disciple  of  Kassapa  Buddha.  Liiders  1913:  883  notes  a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
meeting  between  Kassapa  Buddha  and  the  young  Brahmin,  in  which  the  latter  is  depicted  as  a  monk  en- 
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according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account  the  Buddha  continued  by  highlighting  that, 
in  contrast  to  his  present  life  as  a  fully  awakened  Buddha,  in  his  former  life  as  Jotipala 
he  had  not  been  able  to  reach  perfection.50 

The  Mahavastu  continues  differently,  as  it  narrates  how  the  monk  Jotipala  (Jyotipala) 
developed  the  aspiration  to  become  a  future  Buddha.  Through  his  telepathic  powers,  the 
Buddha  Kassapa  (Kasyapa)  became  aware  of  this  and  called  Jotipala  to  his  presence,  in¬ 
forming  the  young  monk  that  he  should  first  acquire  merit  by  making  offerings  to  the 
Buddha  and  the  monastic  community.51  Once  Jotipala  had  carried  out  this  instruction, 
Kassapa  Buddha  predicted  that  Jotipala  was  destined  to  become  a  Buddha,  a  proclama¬ 
tion  repeated  by  the  gods  of  various  celestial  realms  up  to  and  including  the  Brahma 
world. 

In  this  way,  the  Mahavastu  account  presents  the  events  described  in  the  Ghatikara- 
sutta  from  the  perspective  of  the  bodhisattva’s  career.  This  shift  of  emphasis  finds  its 
explicit  expression  in  the  discourse’s  title  in  the  Mahavastu,  where  the  “discourse  on 
Ghatikara’’  has  become  the  “discourse  on  Jyotipala’’.52 

In  the  GhatTkdra-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  however,  the  circumstance 
that  Jotipala  was  a  former  life  of  the  Buddha  does  not  seem  to  be  the  central  point  of 
the  tale.  In  fact,  the  Buddha’s  former  life  as  Jotipala,  unlike  his  former  lives  as  Maha- 
sudassana  and  as  Ma(k)hadeva,  has  not  even  made  its  way  into  the  Pali  Jataka  collec¬ 
tion.53 

The  central  theme  of  the  GhatTkdra-sutta  appears  to  be  rather  the  contrast  between 
the  potter  Ghatikara  and  the  king  of  Varanasi,  in  the  sense  that  due  to  his  virtues  Ghati¬ 
kara  was  a  better  supporter  than  the  king  of  the  country.  Thus  the  didactic  function  of 
the  GhatTkdra-sutta  seems  to  be  the  depiction  of  an  ideal  layman,  who  fulfils  his  filial 


dowed  with  usntsa  and  urna.  The  young  Brahmin’s  possession  of  these  two  out  of  the  thirty-two  charac¬ 
teristics  is  a  clear  indication  of  his  impending  Buddha-hood  and  thus  confirms  his  status  as  a  former  life 
of  the  Buddha  Gotama,  in  fact  his  possession  of  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-two  characteristics  is  explicitly 
mentioned  in  T  197  at  T  IV  172c  1 1 .  For  another  representation  of  the  same  event  in  a  Gandharan  sculp¬ 
ture  cf.  Vogel  1954:  810. 

50  MA  63  at  T  I  503a8:  “[I]  did  not  reach  the  ultimate  ...  did  not  abandon  birth,  old  age,  disease,  and  death 

...  was  not  able  to  overcome  dukkha  completely”,  ...  •••  — fUllf. 

51  Basak  1963a:  431,3  or  Senart  1882a:  331,12  list  robes  and  a  golden  basket  as  offerings  to  be  made,  su- 
varnapTthakam  dusyayugam.  BHSD:  346  s.v.  pithaka  indicates  that  pithaka  could  be  an  error  for  pi taka 
and  suggests  the  translation  “basket”. 

52  Basak  1963a:  436,5  or  Senart  1882a:  335,8:  jyotipala-sutra.  The  same  would  also  be  implicit  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  this  episode  within  what,  according  to  Hiraoka  2002/2003:  355,  would  have  been  the  original 
overall  structural  pattern  of  the  Mahavastu ,  in  that  the  Jyotipala-sutra  originally  would  have  come  di¬ 
rectly  after  the  accounts  of  previous  predictions  of  Gautama’s  future  Buddhahood  by  the  earlier  Bud¬ 
dhas  DIpamkara  and  Maiigala,  the  intervening  tales  about  the  Buddha  in  Vaisall  being  a  later  addition; 
cf.  also  Dutt  1956:  147-148. 

53  This  has  already  been  noted  by  Oldenberg  1912b:  189.  The  counterparts  to  the  former  lives  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  depicted  in  DN  17  and  MN  83,  are  the  Mahasudassana-jataka ,  Ja  95  at  Ja  I  391-393,  and  the  Ma- 
khadeva-jataka ,  Ja  9  at  Ja  I  137-139.  For  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  jataka  nature  of  the  present 
tale  cf.  Analayo  201  Of:  74-84. 
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duty  by  supporting  his  blind  parents  and  at  the  same  time  lives  a  life  that  corresponds 
as  closely  as  possible  to  monastic  standards.  From  the  perspective  of  the  GhatTkara- 
sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  such  an  ideal  layman  is  superior  even  to  the 
king  of  the  country. 


MN  82  Ratthapala- sutta 

The  Ratthapdlci-sutta,  the  “discourse  about  Ratthapala”,  records  the  going  forth  of 
Ratthapala  and  his  later  visit  to  his  parents  as  a  monk.  This  discourse  has  three  Chinese 
parallels,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  while  the  other  two  are  indi¬ 
vidual  translations.54  Considerable  parts  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in 
Sanskrit  fragments.55  A  version  of  the  present  discourse  can,  moreover,  be  found  in  the 
Bhaisajyavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  preserved  in  Tibetan.56 

Descriptions  of  Ratthapala’ s  going  forth  are  also  given  in  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit  Apa- 
ddna/Avaddna  collections  and  in  their  Chinese  and  Tibetan  counterparts,57  as  well  as  in 
a  commentary  on  the  beginning  parts  of  the  Ekottarika-dgama ,  preserved  in  Chinese.58 


54  The  parallels  are  MA  132  at  T  I  623a-628a,  T  68  at  T  I  868c-872a,  and  T  69  at  T  I  872a-875a.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  68  was  translated  by  ZhI  Qian  (jlcpft);  on  this  attri¬ 
bution  cf.  also  Nattier  2008:  129.  T  69  was  according  to  the  information  in  the  Taisho  edition  translated 
by  Faxian  0£JJ).  MA  132,  T  68,  and  T  69  agree  with  MN  82  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Kuru  coun¬ 
try  and  entitling  it  after  its  protagonist  Ratthapala.  The  same  title  recurs  also  in  a  reference  to  the  present 
discourse  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Bhaisajyavastu,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  37cl.  MA  132  has  been  sum¬ 
marized  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  66-69,  294-305.  For  counterparts  to  MN  82  at  MN  II 
68,15f  in  Vyakhyayukti  literature  cf.  Skilling  2000b:  343. 

55  The  fragments  are  SHT  III  804  (p.  8),  SHT  IV  412  folios  12-16  (pp.  31-35),  SHT  V  1896  (pp.  269-270), 
and  SHT  VI  1423  (p.  130),  SHT  X  4092  (p.  263),  the  so  far  unpublished  SHT  XI  4568,  identified  by 
Lore  Sander  (I  am  indebted  to  Klaus  Wille  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  draft  transliteration  of  this 
fragment),  and  the  so  far  unpublished  fragment  no.  2376/37  of  the  Schpyen  collection,  identified  by 
Seishi  Karashima  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary 
draft  transliteration  of  these  fragments).  SHT  IV  412  contains  considerable  parts  of  the  discourse  and 
has  been  published  by  Waldschmidt  1980b.  Matsumura  1985  has  published  SHT  III  804,  SHT  IV  412, 
and  SHT  V  1896  together  with  their  Tibetan  counterpart  from  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Bhaisajyavastu. 
SHT  XI  4568  corresponds  to  the  beginning  part  of  the  discourse;  SHT  V  1896  parallels  the  request  for 
ordination  and  the  parents’  reaction  at  MN  II  56-57;  SHT  VI  1423  and  Schpyen  fragment  2376/37B 
have  a  few  words  paralleling  the  verses  at  MN  II  64-65;  Schpyen  fragment  2376/37A  parallels  the  re¬ 
port  given  to  the  king  at  MN  II  65;  and  SHT  III  804  has  a  few  words  from  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
at  MN  II  74.  For  a  comparison  of  some  aspects  of  the  diction  found  in  the  Sanskrit  fragments  and  in  the 
corresponding  Avadanasataka  tale  cf.  Hartmann  1985:  221-222. 

56  D  (1)  ’did  ba,  kha  100b-l  12a  or  Q  (1030)  ge  93a-103a. 

57  Therapadana  no.  18  in  Ap  I  63-64,  Avadanasataka  tale  no.  90  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  118-126  or  in 

Vaidya  1958a:  227-230,  T  200  at  T  IV  249bl2-c26,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Devacandra  1996:  631- 
641.  For  an  examination  of  some  of  these  tales  cf.  Bode  1911;  on  the  Avadanasataka’ s  depiction  of  the 
karmic  background  of  Rastrapala  cf.  also  Feer  1881c:  480.  The  relevant  part  in  a  collection  of  former 
stories  of  the  Buddha's  disciples,  preserved  in  Chinese,  the  occurs  in  T  199  at 

T  IV  196bl-196c24.  Avaddna  stanzas  related  to  Rastrapala  can  be  found  in  the  Bhaisajyavastu,  T  1448 
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mn  ii  54  The  Ratthapala-sutta,  its  three  Chinese  parallels,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  de¬ 
scribe  how  a  group  of  householders  came  to  visit  the  Buddha.59 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions  employ  standard  pericopes 
found  regularly  in  other  discourses  of  the  respective  collections  to  describe  several 
variations  in  the  behaviour  that  was  adopted  by  the  householders  on  approaching  and 
meeting  the  Buddha.  As  part  of  this  standard  description,  they  also  mention  that  some 
visitors  just  sat  down  silently.60  The  Pali  commentary  on  another  occurrence  of  this  de¬ 
scription  explains  that  those  who  remained  silent  did  so  out  of  hypocrisy  or  out  of  stu¬ 
pidity.61 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  description,  in  the  present  instance  these  house¬ 
holders  sat  down  silently  once  they  had  “seen  the  Buddha  from  afar”,  a  detail  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Pali  version  of  this  pericope.62 


at  T  XXIV  84b24-c6,  with  its  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  counterparts  in  Hofinger  1954:  94-98;  for  the  San¬ 
skrit  version  cf.  also  Bechert  1961:  155-158,  Dutt  1984a:  200-202,  and  Wille  1990:  100-101.  The  Mahd- 
vastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  25,2  or  in  Senart  1897:  41,1  also  refers  to  Rastrapala,  identifying  him  with 
the  protagonist  of  one  of  its  jdtaka  accounts. 

58  The  T  1507  at  T  XXV  42bl7-c20;  on  this  work  cf.  also  Mori  1970. 

59  In  regard  to  the  description  of  what  motivated  the  householders  to  visit  the  Buddha,  it  is  perhaps  note¬ 
worthy  that  MA  132  at  T  I  623a22  qualifies  the  Dharma  taught  by  the  Buddha  to  “have  meaning”,  Tift, 
corresponding  to  MN  82  at  MN  II  55,9:  sdttham  (while  T  68  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  this  pericope  at  all,  T  69  at  T  I  872b  1  speaks  of  “phrasing  and  meaning  that  are  profound,  genuine, 
and  not  confused”,  ESliSsISli — Bapat  1969:  3  explains  the  use  of  ^jji  to  point  to  a  Prakrit 
original  used  for  the  translation  of  the  Madhyama-agama,  since  if  the  translator  “had  a  Sanskrit  text  as 
his  basic  original,  he  would  have  naturally  used  an  expression  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  svartham  (su- 
artham)”.  The  use  of  svartha  can  be  found,  for  example,  in  a  description  of  the  Dharma  taught  by  the 
Buddha  in  fragment  493V2  of  the  Dasottara- sutra  in  Mittal  1957:  27,  and  also  in  the  same  context  in 
the  Sahghabhedavastu’ s  parallel  to  the  Samannaphala-sutta  in  Gnoli  1978a:  230,15.  Another  variation 
in  regard  to  the  description  of  what  motivated  the  householders  to  visit  the  Buddha  occurs  in  T  68  at  T  I 
869a3  in  relation  to  the  Buddha's  qualities,  as  in  this  context  this  version  also  mentions  the  Buddha's 
supernormal  power,  such  as  being  able  to  fly  through  the  air  and  to  enter  the  earth. 

60  MN  82  at  MN  II  55,20:  “some  kept  silent  and  sat  down  at  one  side”,  app  ’  ekacce  tunhTbhuta  ekamantam 
nisTdimsu,  and  MA  132  at  T  I  623b  1:  “[some]  sat  down  silently”,  Br#kifn4[4.  The  pericope  employed  in 
the  Madhyama-agama  collection  to  describe  such  variations  in  behaviour  of  the  visitors  differs  from  its 
Pali  counterpart  in  as  much  as  the  description  that  some  visitors  pronounced  their  name  and  then  sat 
down,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  82  at  MN  II  55,19:  app’  ekacce  bhagavato  santike  namagottam  savetvd  ekamantam 
nisTdimsu,  is  without  a  counterpart,  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  16  at  T  I  438cl,  MA  62  at  T  I  497b27,  MA  64  at  T  I 
560cl5,  and  MA  161  at  T  I  688a3  (in  addition  to  the  present  instance  in  MA  132  at  T  I  623b  1 ).  However, 
the  same  type  of  behaviour  is  taken  into  account  in  a  Sanskrit  version  of  this  pericope  in  fragment  3v2  in 
Hartmann  2002b:  4  (parallel  to  MN  95):  apy  ekatyd  bhagavatah  samntike  svakasvakani  mdtdpaitrkani 
namagotrani  anusrdvayitvd  ekatamamnte  nisTdimsu.  The  same  detail  can  also  be  found  in  such  a 
description  in  the  Divydvaddna  in  Cowell  1886:  619,2:  apy  ekatyd  bhagavatah  puratah  svakasvakani 
mdtdpaitrkani  namagotrani  anusravyaikdnte  nisannah  and  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  266,6 
or  in  Senart  1897:  443,20:  apy  ekatyd  bhagavato  svakasvakani  matdpitrkani  namagotrani  anusrdvayitvd 
ekamante  nisTdensuh;  cf.  also  Skilling  1994a:  128  note  9. 

61  Ps  II  273,33:  ye  pana  tunhhtbhuta  nisTdimsu,  te  keratika  c’  eva  andhabala  ca. 

62  MA  132  at  T  I  623bl:  “having  seen  the  Buddha  from  afar,”  JilMftjE. 
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The  same  additional  specification  recurs  in  versions  of  this  pericope  in  the  Catus- 
parisat-sutra  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu.63  From  the  perspective  of  these  texts,  it  seems 
that  such  visitors  simply  wish  to  witness  the  Buddha’s  exposition  from  an  uninvolved 
distance.  As  they  remain  at  a  distance,  it  would  only  be  natural  that  they  do  not  pay  re¬ 
spects  or  speak  to  the  Buddha,  an  action  that  need  not  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  or  stupidity. 

Ratthapala  was  among  the  visiting  householders  and  felt  so  inspired  by  the  exposi¬ 
tion  delivered  by  the  Buddha  that  he  wished  to  go  forth.  One  of  the  individual  transla¬ 
tions  relates  that,  once  the  Buddha’s  exposition  was  over  and  the  visitors  were  leaving, 
Ratthapala  turned  back  and  approached  the  Buddha  again  to  express  his  desire  to  go 
forth.64  The  Pali  commentary  reports  the  same,  explaining  that  in  order  to  avoid  inter¬ 
ference  by  friends  and  relatives  who  had  been  present  during  the  Buddha’s  discourse, 
Ratthapala  had  left  together  with  them  and  then  turned  back  on  a  pretext  in  order  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Buddha  again  and  request  ordination.65  According  to  all  versions,  the  Bud¬ 
dha  told  Ratthapala  that,  if  he  wished  to  go  forth,  he  would  need  to  get  the  consent  of 
his  parents.66 

The  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Avadana  tales  differ  from  the  presentation  given  in  the  dis¬ 
course  parallels  and  in  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu,  as  according  to  these  tales  Rattha¬ 
pala’ s  inspiration  to  go  forth  arose  on  seeing  that  the  Buddha  was  endowed  with  the 
thirty-two  characteristics  of  a  superior  being  ( mahapurisa-lakkhana ),  together  with 
their  accompanying  eighty  minor  characteristics.67  Ratthapala  had  noticed  these  char¬ 
acteristics  when  he  saw  the  Buddha  begging  alms  in  town,  so  that  in  the  Sanskrit  and 


63  Catusparisat-sutra  fragment  M  368V2  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  46:  (diirad  e)[va]  drsp’d  tusmm-ekante 
nyasTdan,  its  Chinese  counterpart,  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  135b27:  “some  remained  at  a  distance  and  sat 
down  silently”,  — and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Waldschmidt  1962:  343,3:  “some  saw 
the  Blessed  One  from  afar  and  silently  sat  down  at  one  side”  (my  translation),  kha  cig  ni  bcom  Idem  'das 
rgyang  ring  po  nas  mthong  nas  cang  mi  smra  bar  phyogs  geig  tu  'khod  do;  cf.  also  von  Simson  1965: 
89.  The  pericope  used  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  155,2  similarly  reads  eke  bhagavantam 
diirad  eva  drstva  tusnlm  ekdnte  nisanndh.  A  comparable  description  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/ 
2004:  266,9  or  in  Senart  1897:  444,1,  however,  does  not  have  this  specification,  just  reading  apy  ekatyd 
magadhakd  brdhmana-grhapatika  tusnibhuta  ekdnte  nisidensuh ,  as  is  the  case  for  an  occurrence  of  such 
a  description  in  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  619,5:  apy  ekatyds  tusmmbhutd  ekdnte  nisanndh. 

64  T  68  at  T  I  869a22. 

65  Ps  III  291,1. 

66  A  reference  to  the  Buddha’s  refusal  to  ordain  Rastrapala  without  the  consent  of  his  parents  can  also  be 
found  in  the  Karmavibhahga  in  Kudo  2004:  1 18,1  and  1 19,1  or  in  Levi  1932a:  59,8.  According  to  Prasad 
1972a:  104,  getting  the  consent  of  one’s  parents  was  also  required  for  going  forth  in  the  Jain  tradition. 

67  Speyer  1909/1970:  118,11  or  Vaidya  1958a:  227,11  and  Devacandra  1996:  632,8.  The  same  versions  in 
Speyer  1909/1970:  118,9  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  227,9  and  in  Devacandra  1996:  632,3  agree  with  their 
Chinese  counterpart,  T  200  at  T  IV  249bl3,  that  the  Buddha  had  come  on  purpose  to  convert  Rastrapala. 
According  to  the  same  tale  in  Speyer  1909/1970  124,17  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  229,30  and  in  Devacandra 
1996:  639,12,  in  a  former  life  Rastrapala  had  also  been  inspired  on  seeing  Kasyapa  Buddha  endowed 
with  the  thirty-two  characteristics.  This  perhaps  helps  to  explain  why  in  the  present  Avadana  tale  the 
mere  sight  of  Gautama  Buddha  endowed  with  the  thirty-two  characteristics  had  such  an  impact  on  him. 
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Tibetan  Avadana  accounts  Ratthapala  conceived  the  wish  to  go  forth  without  even 
having  heard  an  exposition  of  the  Dharma. 

The  Chinese  Avadcina  account,  however,  agrees  with  the  discourse  parallels  and  the 
Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  in  as  much  as  it  records  the  Buddha  delivering  some  teachings 
to  Ratthapala.68  The  same  Chinese  Avadcina  account  also  reports  the  impact  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  thirty-two  major  and  eighty  minor  characteristics  on  Ratthapala,  although  in  its 
account  this  only  appears  to  have  inspired  Ratthapala  to  approach  and  listen  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha.69 

mn  ii  57  The  Ratthapala- sutta  and  its  parallels  relate  that  Ratthapala  went  on  a  hunger  strike, 

because  his  parents  had  refused  to  allow  him  to  become  a  monk.  One  of  the  individual 
translations  offers  additional  background  to  this  refusal,  mentioning  that  before  his 
birth  Ratthapala’ s  parents  had  longed  to  have  a  son  who  would  ensure  continuity  to 
their  family  line.70 

This  ties  in  with  a  passage  in  a  Digha-nikaya  discourse,  according  to  which  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  son  are  to  continue  the  family  line,  to  look  after  his  parents  when  they  are  old, 
to  maintain  the  inheritance,  and  to  give  offerings  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed  ances¬ 
tors.71 


6S  T  200  at  T  IV  249b21,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  delivered  teachings  on  the  four  (noble)  truths  on 
this  occasion,  The  fact  that  T  200  refers  to  teachings  given  by  the  Buddha  is  of  interest  in  the 

light  of  the  suggestion  by  Bagchi  1945:  57  and  Pachow  1953:  2  that  this  version  of  the  Avadanasataka 
collection  preserved  in  Chinese  translation  is  earlier  than  the  Sanskrit  version  at  our  disposal,  the  latter 
containing  several  later  interpolations  and  amplifications  not  yet  found  in  the  version  that  was  translated 
into  Chinese.  The  situation  appears  to  be,  however,  somewhat  complex,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  detailed 
comparative  study  of  two  Avadanasataka  tales  in  Meisig  2004.  The  same  also  becomes  evident  in  the 
present  case,  as  T  200  at  T  IV  249bl5  describes  various  miracles  that  took  place  when  the  Buddha  en¬ 
tered  town,  such  as  an  earthquake,  a  rain  of  heavenly  flowers,  a  great  light,  the  blind  could  see,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  mute  speak,  and  the  lame  walk.  These  miracles  are  not  found  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions.  In  this  case,  the  Chinese  Avadana  version  might  be  showing  signs  of  later  amplification,  since  a 
general  tendency  in  Buddhist  texts  appears  to  be  to  add  miracles  rather  than  leaving  them  out.  A  similar 
description  of  various  miracles  that  happened  when  Kasyapa  Buddha  once  entered  a  town  can  be  found 
in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  396,2  or  in  Senart  1882a:  308,1.  According  to  the  same  Mahavastu  in 
Basak  1968/2004:  153,18  or  in  Senart  1897:  255,17,  such  miraculous  events  are  regularly  part  of  the 
Buddha’s  entry  into  a  city.  For  another  description  of  the  wonders  that  accompany  the  Buddha’s  arrival 
in  a  city  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  365,2  or  Vaidya  1999:  229,16. 

69  T  200  at  T  IV  249bl9. 

70  T  68  at  T  I  869bl7. 

71  DN  31  at  DN  III  189,7;  for  a  comparison  of  this  discourse  with  its  four  Chinese  parallels  cf.  Pannasiri 
1950  (Strong  1983a:  173  comments  that  the  substantial  number  of  Chinese  translations  of  this  discourse 
reflects  its  common  use  “by  Buddhists  in  China  to  show  their  religion’s  support  for  Confucian  filiality”); 
cf.  also  AN  5.39  at  AN  III  43,14,  which  lists  five  expectations  parents  have  in  regard  to  their  son.  The 
same  duties  recur  among  a  listing  of  the  benefits  that  parents  expect  from  a  son  in  the  Karmavibhanga  in 
Kudo  2004:  1 18,8  and  1 19,8  or  in  Levi  1932a:  59,12;  cf.  also  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  2,15  or  in 
Vaidya  1999:  1.22.  Cohen  2000:  13  explains  that  “a  son  is  so  valued  ...  because  his  behaviors  as  a  son 
are  crucial  to  the  well  being  of  fathers  and  forefathers”;  cf.  also  Bareau  1976:  19.  For  a  description  of 
the  parents’  affliction  at  their  son’s  wish  to  go  forth  in  Jain  texts  cf.  the  Antagadadasao,  translated  in 
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In  view  of  this  set  of  duties,  if  Ratthapala  as  the  only  son  of  the  household  would  go 
forth,  this  would  not  only  deprive  his  parents  of  the  company  of  their  beloved  son,  but 
would  also  threaten  to  bring  the  family  lineage  to  an  end  and  cause  the  loss  of  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  inheritance.  Moreover,  there  would  be  no  son  to  make  offerings  on  behalf  of  the 
parents  once  they  had  passed  away,  an  important  requirement  for  their  well-being  after 
death  according  to  ancient  Indian  beliefs.  These  repercussions  of  Ratthapala’ s  going 
forth  would  have  been  at  the  background  of  his  parents’  wish  to  prevent  him  from  or¬ 
daining. 

According  to  the  Chinese  Avadana  account,  Ratthapala  had  already  become  a  stream- 
enterer  during  his  first  meeting  with  the  Buddha.72  Although  the  Pali  and  Chinese  dis¬ 
course  versions  do  not  explicitly  mention  any  attainment,  their  account  also  suggests 
that  the  Buddha’s  sermon  had  left  a  strong  impression  on  Ratthapala,  as  he  was  so  de¬ 
termined  to  go  forth  that  he  went  on  a  prolonged  hunger  strike  in  order  to  get  his  par¬ 
ents’  approval.73 

Although  his  parents,  relatives,  and  friends  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  fast, 
Ratthapala  remained  firm  in  his  decision.74  Faced  with  the  prospect  that  their  son  might 


Barnett  1907/1973:  39-43,  as  well  as  the  Nayadhammakahao  in  Steinthal  1881:  33,15  (cf.  also  Schu- 
bring  1978:  12). 

72  T  200  at  T  IV  249b22,  which  happened  when  the  Buddha  had  expounded  the  four  noble  truths  to  him. 

73  According  to  the  Avaddnasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970  119,8,  Rastrapala  was  so  determined  to  go  forth 
that  he  abstained  from  food  for  six  meals,  yavac  chad  bhaktacchedah  krtdh  (Vaidya  1958a:  227,22:  ya- 
vat  sad),  cf.  also  SHT  V  1896R5:  [ya]va[t]-sa[d-a]pi.  MN  66  at  MN  I  448,5  and  its  parallel  MA  192  at 
T  I  741al4+20  indicate  that  it  was  customary  in  ancient  India  to  take  three  meals  per  day,  so  that  to  for¬ 
go  six  meals  would  imply  that  Ratthapala’ s  fast  continued  for  a  period  of  about  two  days.  According  to 
the  Burmese  and  Siamese  editions  of  MN  82,  his  fast  lasted  for  seven  meals,  Be-MN  II  247,18  and  Se- 
MN  II  392,8:  satta  pi  bhattdni  na  bhunji,  while  Ee  and  Ce  do  not  specify  the  time  period  (cf.  also  the 
parallel  account  of  the  going  forth  of  Sudinna  at  Vin  III  13,21,  which  records  that  Sudinna  abstained 
from  seven  meals).  The  Sanskrit  fragment  in  Waldschmidt  1980b:  366  also  reports  that  he  fasted  for 
seven  meals,  yavat  sapta  bhaktacchedandm  akarsit.  According  to  MA  132  at  T  I  623c  1 1,  however,  Rat¬ 
thapala  fasted  for  “over  four  days”,  Z0  A,  E3,  07  0  (a  fast  earlier  specified  to  also  imply  abstention  from 
drinking),  and  according  to  T  68  at  T  I  869bl3  he  fasted  up  to  five  days,  ME0  (here,  too,  including 
abstention  from  drinking),  while  T  69  does  not  specify  the  time  period.  The  Bhaisajyavastu  in  Hofinger 
1954:  96  notes  that  he  fasted  for  six  days,  sadrdtram,  a  time  period  also  mentioned  in  T  199  at  T  IV 
196cl :  700.  in  T  200  at  T  IV  249b28:  70 0 ,  in  T  1507  at  T  XXV  42b26:  70 0 ,  and  in  the  Tibetan  Ava¬ 
ddnasataka  in  Devacandra  1996:  633,5:  zhag  gcig  dang  ...  drug  gi  bar  du  kha  ’tshos  so.  The  Tibetan 
Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  kha  102al  or  Q  (1030)  ge  94a6  (or  Matsumura  1985:  45,1)  records  that 
he  fasted  for  up  to  seven  days,  nyi  ma  gcig  ...  bdun  gyi  bar  du  zan  bead  pa  byas  so,  a  time  period  also 
mentioned  in  Be-Ap-a  328:  sattaham  bhattacchedam  katvd.  The  same  is  implicit  in  Ja  I  156,13,  which 
speaks  of  another  young  man  who,  “just  like  the  elder  Ratthapala”,  ratthapalathero  viya,  fasted  for 
seven  days  in  order  to  get  his  parents’  permission  to  ordain  (for  a  modern  version  of  a  similar  tale,  whose 
delivery  forms  part  of  ordination  ceremonies  in  Thailand,  cf.  Keyes  1983:  276-277).  In  sum,  Rattha¬ 
pala’  s  determination  to  become  a  monk  appears  to  have  been  enhanced  by  progressive  extensions  of  the 
period  of  his  fast  as  a  way  of  throwing  into  relief  his  strong  determination.  On  the  threat  to  starve  one¬ 
self  to  death  as  a  means  to  achieve  an  objective  in  the  ancient  Indian  context  in  general  cf.  Hopkins  1900. 

74  MN  82  at  MN  II  59,3  mentions  only  that  Ratthapala’ s  friends  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  listen  to  his 
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starve  himself  to  death,  Ratthapala’s  parents  finally  allowed  him  to  go  forth  under  the 
condition  that  he  should  come  to  visit  them,  a  permission  given  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  life  of  a  monk  and  return  to  live  with  them. 7:1 

Ratthapala  ordained,76  and  after  practising  earnestly  in  due  time  became  an  arahant.77 
According  to  the  commentary  on  the  Ekottarika-agama,  Ratthapala  had  become  an  ara¬ 
hant  after  being  taught  the  four  noble  truths,78  while  according  to  the  Sanskrit  and  Ti¬ 
betan  Avadanasataka  tales  he  accomplished  the  same  by  developing  insight  into  the 
impermanent  nature  of  all  formations.79 

With  the  Buddha’s  permission,  Ratthapala  went  to  visit  his  family.  Begging  his  food 
in  successive  order  from  house  to  house,  Ratthapala  approached  his  parents’  place.  On 
seeing  Ratthapala  from  afar,  Ratthapala’s  father  did  not  recognize  his  own  son  and 
voiced  his  displeasure  at  seeing  one  of  those  “bald-headed  recluses”  that  had  taken  his 
only  son  away  from  him.80  The  Madhyama-agama  account  adds  that  the  father  right 


parents,  while  another  intervention  by  his  relatives  is  mentioned  in  MA  132  at  T  I  623c  18,  T  68  at  T  I 
869bl6,  the  Sanskrit  fragment  in  Waldschmidt  1980b:  367,  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba, 
kha  102a4  or  Q  (1030)  ge  94bl  (or  Matsumura  1985:  46,1),  the  Sanskrit  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1909/ 
1970:  120,1  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  228,2,  and  the  Tibetan  Avadanasataka  in  Devacandra  1996:  633,19.  T 
69  at  T  I  872c9  does  not  mention  that  either  the  friends  or  the  relatives  attempted  to  convince  Ratthapala 
to  stop  fasting,  only  reporting  that  Ratthapala’s  friends  counselled  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  go  forth. 

75  Notably,  the  description  of  Ratthapala’s  hunger  strike  to  obtain  his  parents’  permission  to  go  forth  and 
his  later  visit  to  them  as  a  monk  recurs  in  almost  the  same  terms  in  the  Vinaya  account  of  the  going  forth 
of  the  monk  Sudinna  in  Vin  III  11-17,  cf.  also  Ja  14  at  Ja  I  156,1 1,  a  parallelism  already  noted  by  Lup- 
ton  1894:  770.  Von  Hiniiber  1976:  37  (cf.  also  id.  1996/1997:  13)  considers  the  Sudinna  tale  to  be  the 
earlier  version  of  the  two  stories,  because  of  the  form  vihethayittha  found  in  Vin  III  17,28,  in  contrast  to 
the  form  vihethetha  in  MN  82  at  MN  II  64,17.  According  to  Lupton  1894:  771,  however,  the  tale  of  “Su¬ 
dinna  ...  evolved  as  the  correlative  of  Ratthapala”;  cf.  also  below  note  123.  For  a  study  of  different 
versions  of  the  Sudinna  tale  cf.  Analayo  2012a. 

76  According  to  T  68  at  T  I  869cl3,  the  Buddha  had  already  left  for  SavatthI  while  Ratthapala  was  on  hun¬ 
ger  strike,  so  that,  to  get  ordained,  Ratthapala  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  SavatthI  to  meet  the  Buddha  there. 

77  The  Therapadana  at  Ap  I  64,4  and  the  Chinese  Avaddna  version  in  T  200  at  T  IV  249c5  record  that  Rat¬ 
thapala  attained  the  six  abhihhds;  cf.  also  T  68  at  T  I  869c23. 

78  T  1507  at  T  XXV  42c2: 

79  Speyer  1909/1970:  122,6:  sarvasamskaragatlh  satanapatanavikaranavidhvamsanadharmataya  pardhat- 
ya  sarvaklesaprahanad  arhattvam  saksdtkrtavan  (Vaidya  1958a:  228,27:  satanapatanavikiranavidhvam- 
sanadharmataya ),  and  Devacandra  1996:  636,6:  'du  byed  kyi  mam  pa  thams  cad  snyil  ba  dang,  Itung  ba 
dang,  mam  par  ’thor  ba  dang,  mam  par  ’jig  pa  ’i  chos  can  yin  par  rtsad  chod  de,  nyon  mongs  pa  thams 
cad  spangs  nas  dgra  bcom  pa  nyid  mngon  sum  du  byas  te.  This  is  the  standard  description  of  the  arrival 
at  arahant-ship  in  Avadanasataka  tales,  so  that  its  occurrence  in  the  present  instance  is  a  case  of  apply¬ 
ing  a  pericope  and  need  not  be  characteristic  of  the  individual  person  concerned.  The  same  pericope  re¬ 
curs  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  177,10  in  a  different  context. 

80  MN  82  at  MN  II  61,33:  imehi  mundakehi  samanakehi,  MA  132  at  T  I  624b25:  ifti/El/bFI,  and  the  Ti¬ 
betan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  kha  103b4  or  Q  (1030)  ge  95b6  (or  Matsumura  1985:  50,9)  dge 
sbyong  mgo  reg  ’o.  T  68  at  T  I  870a7  only  records  that  he  received  abuse  instead  of  food,  without  speci¬ 
fying  what  type  of  abuse.  T  69  at  T  I  873a9  does  not  report  the  episode  with  the  father  at  all,  but  pro¬ 
ceeds  directly  from  Ratthapala"  s  setting  out  to  beg  alms  to  the  next  episode,  concerned  with  his  meeting 
with  a  female  slave  that  was  about  to  throw  away  stale  food. 
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away  gave  orders  that  no  food  should  be  given,81  a  reaction  which  caused  Ratthapala  to 
leave  quickly.82  One  of  the  individual  translations  offers  the  additional  information  that 
the  whole  family  felt  hostile  towards  monks,  to  the  extent  that  they  would  avoid  even 
looking  at  them.83 

The  Ratthapala- sutta  and  its  parallels  describe  how  Ratthapala  asked  a  female  slave  mn  ii  62 
of  his  parents’  household,  who  was  about  to  throw  away  stale  food,  to  give  the  food  to 
him  instead.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  note 
that  the  food  was  already  smelly.84  The  commentary  on  the  Pali  Vinaya  reckons  Rattha¬ 
pala’ s  partaking  of  food  in  a  condition  that  it  was  to  be  thrown  away  as  an  example  of 
supreme  contentedness.85 

The  Ratthapala-sutta  and  its  parallels  relate  that  when  coming  close  to  Ratthapala  to 
give  him  the  food,  the  female  slave  recognized  him.86  According  to  the  Majjhima-ni- 
kciya  account  and  one  of  the  individual  translations,  she  reported  her  discovery  to  Rat¬ 
thapala’ s  mother,  who  was  so  delighted  as  to  promise  to  set  her  free  from  slavery.87 
The  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  other  individual  translation,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhai¬ 
sajyavastu  account  instead  report  that  the  female  slave  informed  the  father  of  her  dis¬ 
covery.88 

The  Ratthapala-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  in  recording  that  Ratthapala’ s  father  ap¬ 
proached  his  son,  asking  him  to  come  and  take  food  at  his  parent’s  house.  The  Pali  Vi¬ 
naya  has  preserved  a  verse  exchange  between  Ratthapala  and  his  father  that  seems  to 
pertain  to  the  present  turn  of  events,  although  these  verses  are  not  found  in  any  of  the 


81  MA  132  at  T  I  624b28: 

82  MA  132  at  T  I  624c3:  MiH  The  Sanskrit  fragment  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  also  indicate  that 
he  left  quickly,  Waldschmidt  1980b:  371:  ( tvajritatvaritam  pratiniskrdnt(ah)  and  D  ( 1 )  ’dul  ba,  kha  103b6 
or  Q  (1030)  ge  95b8  (or  Matsumura  1985:  50,25):  myur  ba  myur  barphyir  byung  ngo. 

83  T  68  at  T  I  870a5:  JflgElijjtTFm  TTliftt 

84  MA  132  at  T  I  624cl9  and  T  68  at  T  I  870a8:  Jpt.  The  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  103b6 
or  Q  (1030)  ge  95b8  (or  Matsumura  1985:  51,5)  similarly  reports  that  the  food  was  already  beginning  to 
rot,  rul  pa. 

85  Sp  I  208,18:  “the  venerable  Ratthapala  is  supreme  in  (practising  the)  noble  tradition”,  agga-ariyavamsi- 
ko  dyasmd  ratthapalo.  The  four  types  of  ariyavamsa  are  contentment  with  robes,  food,  and  lodging,  and 
delight  in  mental  purification,  cf.  DN  33  at  DN  III  224,22,  its  parallel  DA  9  at  T  I  51al  (where  the  fourth 
is  contentment  with  medicine,  cf.  also  Nattier  2003a:  129),  and  the  Sanskrit  fragment  SN  510V4-5  in 
Stache-Rosen  1968:  24;  cf.  also  AN  4:28  at  AN  II  27,15  and  on  the  theme  of  the  four  ariyavamsa  Rahu- 
la  1943/1997. 

86  According  to  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  version,  on  being  asked  by  the  female  slave,  he  confirmed  his 
identity.  Regarding  the  reference  to  a  female  domestic  slave  in  the  different  versions,  according  to  Tha- 
par  1975:  121  domestic  slaves  were  “the  more  common  category  [of  slaves]  met  with  in  the  Indian  sources 
...  slaves  were  probably  expensive  ...  and  could  not  therefore  be  used  too  extensively  in  production”;  on 
slaves  in  ancient  India  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Auboyer  1961:  52-56. 

87  MN  82  at  MN  II  62,13:  mdtaram  etad  avoca  and  T  68  at  T  I  870al3:  nn  JfTJ.  The  Sanskrit  fragment  in 
Waldschmidt  1980b:  371  similarly  reads  (maha)ll(i)k(d)m-idam  avocat. 

8S  MA  132  at  T  I  624cl  1:  SCffi,  ffBf'ff&liL  T  69  at  T  I  873al5:  IzlfTlI'H,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu 
at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  104a2  or  Q  (1030)  ge  96a3  (or  Matsumura  1985:  51,31):  pha  la  ’di  skad  ces  smras  so. 
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different  versions  of  the  present  discourse.  According  to  this  verse  exchange,  the  father 
asks  Ratthapala  why  he  did  not  come  to  beg  from  his  father,  to  which  Ratthapala  re¬ 
plies  that  begging  is  not  pleasing  to  others,  just  as  for  one  who  begs  it  is  not  pleasing 
when  he  receives  nothing  -  an  evident  reference  to  the  events  that  according  to  the  Rat- 
thapala-sutta  and  its  parallels  had  just  taken  place.89 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Ratthapala- sutta,  in  spite  of  giving  such  a  detailed  account 
of  events,  has  not  included  this  exchange  between  father  and  son  in  its  account,  even 
though  according  to  the  Vinaya  passage  the  Buddha  explicitly  attributed  this  stanza  to 
Ratthapala,  an  identification  that  is,  moreover,  evident  from  the  use  of  Ratthapala’ s 
name  in  the  father’ s  stanza. 

This  is  just  one  of  several  examples  where  even  texts  belonging  to  the  same  Thera- 
vada  tradition  have  not  been  thoroughly  homogenized.  From  a  general  perspective,  this 
shows  that  it  is  rather  improbable  that  instances  where  they  agree  should  be  entirely 
due  to  a  later  levelling  of  texts. 

mn  ii  63  Returning  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  Ratthapala- sutta,  the  Madhyama-agama 
discourse  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  report  that  Ratthapala  went  straight 
away  to  the  house  with  his  father,90  whereas  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version 
and  the  other  individual  translation  he  only  came  the  next  day.91 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  account  report  that 
when  Ratthapala  came  for  the  meal,  his  parents  tried  to  make  him  give  up  the  life  of  a 
monk  by  offering  him  wealth.92  In  reply,  he  told  them  to  better  throw  their  riches  into 
the  river  Ganges  in  order  to  avoid  the  sorrow  and  anguish  that  would  inevitably  result 
from  owning  wealth.  The  two  individual  translations  further  explain  this  remark  by 
mentioning  the  suffering  that  arises  due  to  the  fear  of  losing  one’s  wealth  to  kings,  rob¬ 
bers,  or  natural  calamities.93  The  Pali  commentary  offers  a  similar  explanation.94 


89  Vin  III  148,32:  ydcako  appiyo  hoti,  ydcam  adadam  appiyo.  Oldenberg  1912b:  187  note  1  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  similar  verse  exchange  found  in  Ja  403  at  Ja  III  353,6  and  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/ 
2004:  251,7  or  in  Senart  1897:  419,7,  attributed  to  a  former  existence  of  the  bodhisattva  under  the  name 
of  Atthisena  or  Asthisena  (a  comparative  study  of  the  Jataka  and  Mahavastu  versions  of  these  stanzas 
can  be  found  in  Schneider  1953). 

90  MA  132  at  T  I  624c28  and  T  69  at  T  I  873a24. 

91  MN  82  at  MN  II  63,14  and  T  68  at  T  I  870a26.  T  1507  at  T  XXV  42c6  also  records  that  Ratthapala  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  food  the  same  day  and  only  came  the  next  day,  which  according  to  its  account  he  did  be¬ 
cause  the  proper  time  for  partaking  of  food  had  already  passed. 

92  While  according  to  MN  82  at  MN  II  63,21  it  was  the  father  who  made  this  offer,  the  Chinese  and  Ti¬ 
betan  versions  attribute  this  device  to  the  mother,  cf.  MA  123  at  T  I  625a8,  T  68  at  T  I  870b5,  T  69  at  T 
I  873bl,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  104b2  or  Q  (1030)  ge  96bl;  on  the  expression  used  in  MN  82  to  describe 
the  gold  etc.,  offered  on  this  occasion,  cf.  Rhys  Davids  1877:  5. 

93  T  68  at  T  I  870bl4  and  T  69  at  T  I  873b7.  Regarding  the  reference  to  kings  as  a  potential  threat  to  one’s 
wealth,  Gokhale  1966:  16  notes  that  in  early  Buddhist  scripture  “kings  are  always  greedy  ...  always  search¬ 
ing  for  pretexts  allowing  them  to  acquire  more  wealth  or  territory’’.  That  kings  can  be  a  threat  to  one’s 
property  is  also  recognized  in  the  Jain  tradition,  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Ayarahga  1.2. 3. 5  in  Schubring  1910/1966: 
9,5:  rdyd.no  va  se  vilumpanti  (Jacobi  1882:  9,25  reads  vilumpamti). 

94  Ps  III  300,6. 
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After  this  ruse  proved  unsuccessful,  Ratthapala’s  former  wives  entered  the  scene,95 
tantalizingly  asking  him  whether  he  had  undertaken  the  life  of  a  monk  for  the  sake  of 
winning  heavenly  nymphs.  The  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses,  the  Sanskrit  fragment, 
and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  version  agree  that  Ratthapala  reacted  by  calling  them 
“sisters”,  indicating  through  this  form  of  address  that  he  was  beyond  any  interest  in 
their  female  charms.96  While  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  two  indi¬ 
vidual  translations,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  account  he  merely  made  it  clear 
that  he  did  not  practise  for  the  sake  of  nymphs,  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  he  further  explained  that  the  objective  for  which  he  had  undertaken  the  life  of  a 
monk  had  been  fully  accomplished  by  him.97 

Having  partaken  of  the  meal  offered  by  his  parents,  according  to  the  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  version,  one  of  the  individual  translations,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  account 
Ratthapala  delivered  a  discourse  and  thereby  satisfied  and  pleased  his  parents.98  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  discourse  he  spoke  a  set  of  stanzas,  in  which  he  contrasted  a  fool  de¬ 
luded  by  female  charms  with  someone  who  is  in  search  of  the  other  shore.99  The  Maj- 
jhima-nikdya  discourse  records  a  similar  set  of  stanzas  spoken  by  Ratthapala,  a  set  of 
stanzas  also  found  in  the  Theragatha.100 


95  From  the  different  versions  itself  it  is  not  clear  how  far,  given  the  apparently  young  age  when  Rattha¬ 
pala  went  forth,  the  existence  of  these  former  wives  could  be  reflecting  child  marriage.  The  existence 
of  child  marriage  suggests  itself  from  a  passage  in  Vin  IV  322,6  ( pacittiya  rule  65  of  the  Bhikkhunivi- 
bhahga),  which  refers  to  a  married  girl  whose  age  is  less  than  twelve  years  (in  her  detailed  examination 
of  this  passage,  Kieffer-Piilz  2005a:  235  concludes  that  the  twelve  years  probably  stand  for  the  age  of 
the  girl,  not  for  the  time  she  has  been  married;  for  a  reply  to  her  presentation  cf.  von  Hiniiber  2008). 
The  same  appears  to  be  implicit  also  in  SN  37:3  at  SN  IV  239,13,  according  to  which  one  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  being  a  woman  is  to  be  separated  at  a  tender  age  from  one’s  own  family  and  to  have  to  go 
and  live  in  the  family  of  one's  husband;  cf.  also  Horner  1930/1990:  27,  Misra  1972:  179,  and  Talim 
1972:  163. 

96  MN  82  at  MN  II  64,12:  bhagini  (Be-MN  II  252,21  and  Ce-MN  II  434,4:  bhagini),  MA  132  at  T  I  625b9: 

T  68  at  T  I  870b25:  $f|J,  T  69  at  T  I  873bl7:  Waldschmidt  1980b:  374:  bhaginyah,  and  the  Ti¬ 

betan  counterpart  in  D  ( 1 )  'did  ba,  kha  105a7  or  Q  (1030)  ge  97a6  (or  Matsumura  1985:  55,2):  sring 
mo.  The  implications  of  considering  a  woman  to  be  one’s  sister  can  be  seen  in  SN  35:127  at  SN  IV 
110,31,  where  young  monks  are  instructed  to  look  on  women  as  their  sisters  (or  else  as  mothers  or 
daughters)  in  order  to  avoid  the  arising  of  sensual  desire.  The  use  of  the  address  “sister”  by  Ratthapala 
has  a  counterpart  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  the  Mahasudassana-sutta ,  where  the  king  in  a 
similar  way  indicates  his  disinterested  attitude  towards  his  queen  by  addressing  her  as  “sister”,  cf.  T 
1451  at  T  XXIV  394al8:  with  its  counterpart  sring  mo  in  Waldschmidt  1951:  345  (cf.  also  the  cor¬ 

responding  fragment  SN  360  folio  222V3  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  38).  In  the  Pali  version,  DN  17  at  DN 
II  192,12,  however,  the  king  used  the  term  devT,  a  normal  way  for  a  king  to  address  his  queen. 

97  MA  132  at  T  I  625bl0. 

98  MA  132  at  T  I  625b  18,  T  69  at  T  I  873b23,  D  (1)  ’ dul  ba.  kha  105b7  or  Q  (1030)  ge  97b5.  T  68  does  not 
mention  that  the  parents  were  delighted. 

99  The  corresponding  section  in  T  68  at  T  I  870c4  is  not  in  verse. 

100  MN  82  at  MN  II  64,25  and  Th  769-774;  cf.  also  Franke  1912:  183-192.  Another  stanza  belonging  to  the 
same  context  at  Th  775  is,  however,  without  a  parallel  in  the  Ratthapala- sutta  or  in  its  Chinese  counter¬ 
parts.  Ratthapala’s  stanza  Th  769  recurs  in  Dhp  147,  his  stanzas  Th  769-770  and  Th  772  have  parallels 
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According  to  the  Chinese  versions  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  account,  Rattha¬ 
pala  departed  by  flying  up  in  the  air.101  One  of  the  individual  translations  explains  that 
he  did  so  because  his  parents  had  locked  the  door  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  after  the 
meal.102 

mn  ii  65  The  Ratthapala-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  relating  that,  after  leaving  the  house 
of  his  parents,  Ratthapala  went  to  the  royal  park.  On  being  informed  of  Ratthapala’s 
presence  in  the  royal  park,  the  local  king  came  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

Although  the  ensuing  discussion  between  Ratthapala  and  the  king  may  at  first  sight 
appeal'  to  form  an  epilogue  to  the  narration  of  Ratthapala’s  going  forth  and  visit  home, 
the  Majjhima-nikaya  collection  nevertheless  allocates  the  Ratthapala-sutta  to  its  chap¬ 
ter  on  kings.103  As  the  discourse  does  not  present  Ratthapala  as  being  either  a  king  or  a 
member  of  the  king’s  family,104  the  reason  for  including  this  discourse  in  the  chapter  on 


in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Udana-(varga)  stanzas  27:20-21  and  27:23  in  Bernhard  1965:  341-344  (cf. 
also  stanzas  381-382  in  Nakatani  1987:  78)  and  in  Beckh  1911:  94-95  or  in  Zongtse  1990:  279-280.  On 
the  description  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  women’s  bodies  in  these  stanzas  cf.,  e.g.,  Lang  1986:  71. 

101  MA  132  at  T  I  625c3,  T  68  at  T  I  870cl4,  T  69  at  T  I  873b24,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  105b7  or  Q  (1030) 
ge  97b5. 

102  T  68  at  T  I  870c  1.  Ps  III  304,4  similarly  narrates  that  Ratthapala  departed  by  flying  up  in  the  air,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  his  father  had  planned  to  remove  Ratthapala’s  robes  forcefully  and  clothe  him  in  white. 
Although  in  ancient  India  the  status  of  a  wandering  monk  was  perhaps  not  what  the  parents  of  a  rich 
and  important  household  would  have  wished  for  their  only  son,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  them 
trying  to  forcefully  remove  his  robes  and  dress  him  in  white.  Vin  I  73-76  reports  that  to  become  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  monk  was  a  way  for  soldiers  to  escape  from  having  to  go  to  war  and  for  robbers  to  avoid  being 
charged  for  their  crime,  it  even  saved  slaves  from  being  taken  back  by  their  owners.  In  view  of  such  de¬ 
gree  of  immunity,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  scope  for  Ratthapala’s  parents  to  be  depicted  as  trying 
to  force  their  adult  son  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 

103  While  MN  82  occurs  in  the  Rdja-vagga,  MA  132  occurs  in  the  “great  chapter”,  rkoo,  of  the  Madhya- 
ma-dgama. 

104  According  to  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Avadana  account,  however,  Rastrapala  was  the  son  of  the  king’s 
brother,  cf.  Speyer  1909/1970:  118,9  or  Vaidya  1958a:  227,9  and  Devacandra  1996:  632,1,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinese  Avadana  account,  T  200  at  T  IV  249b27,  he  was  even  the  crown  prince.  Feer  1891: 
363  remarks  that  Ratthapala’s  name,  whose  meaning  is  “protector  of  the  country”,  supports  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  royal  family  (“cette  naissance  royale  ...  est,  du  reste,  comme  in- 
diquee  par  le  nom  meme  du  heros”).  Yet.  in  the  majority  of  sources  Ratthapala  does  not  seem  to  have 
royal  status,  as  becomes  particularly  evident  from  the  remainder  of  the  description  of  the  conversation 
between  the  local  king  and  Ratthapala  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajya- 
vastu.  The  Sanskrit  Avadana  tale  no.  84  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  80,15  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  209,30,  and  its 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  counterparts,  T  200  at  T  IV  246al9  and  Devacandra  1996:  584,2,  relate  that  at  the 
time  of  Buddha  Kasyapa  the  crown  prince  of  Varanasi  also  obtained  permission  to  go  forth  by  going  on 
a  hunger  strike,  just  as  Rastrapala  did.  According  to  Sanskrit  Avadana  tale  no.  90  in  Speyer  1909/1970: 
125,4  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  230,5  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Devacandra  1996:  639,7,  at  the  time  of 
Kasyapa  Buddha,  Rastrapala  had  also  been  a  son  of  the  same  king  of  Varanasi,  presumably  a  brother  of 
the  crown  prince  mentioned  in  tale  no.  84.  Perhaps  a  confusion  between  these  stories  caused  the  attri¬ 
bution  of  royal  status  to  Rastrapala  also  in  his  present  life  account.  T  200  at  T  IV  249c24  even  reports 
that  at  that  time  Ratthapala  was  the  king  himself.  Demoto  1998:  119-123  (page  reference  and  resume 
provided  to  me  by  the  author)  explains  that  the  Chinese  translation  has  preserved  an  earlier  version  of 
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kings  would  be  the  appearance  of  the  local  king  during  this  final  part  of  the  discourse. 
This  indicates  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  reciters,  this  section  constitutes  the  dis¬ 
course  proper,  so  to  say,  to  which  the  earlier  narration  of  Ratthapala’ s  going  forth  and 
subsequent  visit  home  serves  as  an  introductory  narration. 

In  regard  to  the  king’s  visit,  the  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan  versions  differ  in  their 
portrayal  of  the  degree  of  respect  shown  by  the  king  towards  Ratthapala.105  According 
to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  the  king  politely  invited  Ratthapala  to  sit  on  what  ap¬ 
parently  was  the  king’ s  own  sitting  rug,  and  only  once  Ratthapala  had  declined  to  use 
this  rug  the  king  sat  down  on  it  himself. 106  The  Chinese  versions  do  not  mention  such  a 
rug  at  all.  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  however,  the  king  made  a 
point  of  waiting  until  he  was  invited  to  sit  down.107  One  of  the  individual  translations 
reports  that  he  paid  his  respect  and  then  simply  sat  down,  without  any  explicit  invita¬ 
tion,108  while  according  to  the  other  individual  translation  Ratthapala,  on  seeing  the  king 
approach,  quickly  got  up  himself,  went  forward,  and  invited  the  king  to  come  and  sit 
down  with  him.109  These  minor  differences  (see  further  below  table  9.3)  give  a  differ¬ 
ent  flavour  to  the  ensuing  meeting. 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  one  of  the  individual  translation,  and 
the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  account,  the  king  offered  some  of  his  wealth  to  Ratthapa¬ 
la.110  Ratthapala  declined,  indicating  that  a  more  proper  offer  the  king  could  make  to 
him  would  be  to  ensure  that  the  country  was  peaceful  and  prosperous. 

The  Ratthapala- sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  the  king  thought  the  motivation  for 
someone  to  go  forth  could  be: 
old  age, 
disease, 


the  Avadana  tale,  which  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  has  been  expanded  by  absorption  of  dis¬ 
course  material.  This  caused  a  conflict  between  Rastrapala  as  a  crown  prince  in  the  original  Avacldna 
account  and  Rastrapala  as  a  kulaputta  or  grhapatiputra  in  the  discourse,  a  conflict  that  was  resolved  by 
treating  him  as  the  bhratrputra,  as  the  son  of  the  king’s  brother. 

105  Another  difference  is  that  according  to  MN  82  at  MN  II  65,11  and  T  68  at  T  I  870c  18  the  king  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  come  to  the  park  for  recreation,  while  according  to  MA  132  at  T  I  625c9  his  original 
intention  was  to  hunt. 

106  Ee-MN  II  66,4,  Be-MN  II  254,7,  and  Ce-MN  II  436,18  report  that  the  king  offered  Ratthapala  his  “ele¬ 
phant  rug”,  hatthatthara,  to  sit  down.  Ps  III  305,6  explains  that  he  did  so  because  he  felt  it  improper  to 
just  sit  on  this  rug  himself,  without  first  inviting  Ratthapala  to  sit  on  it.  An  elephant  rug  occurs  in  a  list 
of  unsuitable  seats  not  used  by  the  Buddha  in  DN  1  at  DN  I  7,10.  According  to  Vin  I  192,17,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  elephant  rugs  was  prohibited  to  monks,  although  according  to  Vin  II  163,24  monks  were  al¬ 
lowed  just  to  sit  on  an  elephant  rug  if  invited  to  do  so  by  laity.  Instead  of  an  elephant  rug,  Se-MN  II 
402,10  speaks  of  a  “mat  made  of  twigs”,  katthatthara. 

107  MA  132  at  T  I  625c29;  cf.  also  the  similar  report  in  D  (1)  'did  ba,  kha  106b4  or  Q  (1030)  ge  98bl.  For  a 
comparable  behaviour  in  the  case  of  a  Brahmin  who  visits  a  monk  cf.  MN  94  at  MN  II  158,16. 

108  T  68  at  T  I  870c23. 

109  T  69  at  T  I  873cl2.  This  would  be  rather  unusual  behaviour  for  a  monk,  who  is  not  supposed  to  rise  at 
the  arrival  of  any  layperson,  even  a  king. 

110  MA  132  at  T  I  626a6,  T  68  at  T  I  870c25,  and  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  kha  106b7  or  Q  (1030)  ge  98b4. 
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poverty, 

loss  of  relatives.111 

The  parallel  versions  differ  from  each  other  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  list  these 
four  themes  (see  table  9.1). 

On  considering  these  possible  motivations,  the  king  was  puzzled  to  find  that  Rattha- 
pala,  who  was  young  and  healthy,  from  a  wealthy  family,  and  with  many  friends  and 
relatives,  had  nevertheless  gone  forth.112 

Table  9.1:  Themes  of  the  King’s  Inquiry  in  MN  82  and  its  Parallels 


MN  82 

MA  132 

T  68  &  ’did  ba 

T  69 

old  age  (1) 
disease  (2) 
poverty  (3) 
loss  of  kin  (4) 

disease  (— ►  2) 
old  age  (— »  1) 
poverty  (— »  3) 
loss  of  kin  (— >  4) 

old  age  (— +  1) 
disease  (— >  2) 
loss  of  kin  (— >  4) 
poverty  (— »  3) 

loss  of  kin  (— »  4) 
poverty  (— »  3) 
disease  (— »  2) 
old  age  (— >  1) 

The  Ratthapala-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  differ  to  some  extent  on 
the  reasoning  the  king  attributed  to  these  four  types  of  motivation.  According  to  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  account,  in  all  four  instances  the  rationale  for  going  forth  is  that  the 
person  in  question  feels  no  longer  able  to  acquire  wealth  or  else  to  increase  the  wealth 
that  has  already  been  acquired. 113  The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  Tibetan 
Bhaisajyavastu  account,  however,  do  not  mention  the  problem  of  acquiring  or  increas¬ 
ing  wealth.114  One  of  the  individual  translations  envisages  this  problem  only  for  the 


111  Schmidt-Leukel  1984:  69  notes  that  the  king  sees  old  age,  disease,  etc.,  as  causes  for  searching  material 
security,  not  as  something  that  can  inspire  a  radical  change  of  one’s  attitude  to  life.  On  early  Buddhist 
attitudes  to  poverty  cf.  also  Fenn  1996.  Schopen  2010:  127  notes  that  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vina- 
ya,  however,  old  age,  poverty,  and  loss  of  relatives  regularly  motivate  going  forth  as  a  Buddhist  monk 
(cf.  also  below  note  117).  The  present  case  could  perhaps  serve  as  a  reminder  that  conclusions  based  on 
a  reading  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  what  early  Buddhist 
texts  have  to  say  on  a  particular  issue. 

112  The  same  motif  recurs  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  227,15  or  in  Senart  1890:  161,15,  which  notes 
that  the  bodhisattva  also  did  not  go  forth  because  of  old  age,  disease,  loss  of  wealth,  or  loss  of  relatives. 

113  MN  82  at  MN  II  66,17+31  and  MN  II  67,16+32:  “it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  acquire  riches  that  have  not  [yet] 
been  acquired,  or  to  increase  riches  that  have  been  acquired”,  na  kho  panel  mayd  sukaram  anadhigata 
vd  bhoga  adhigantum,  adhigata  vd  bhoga  phatim  kdtum  (Be-MN  II  254,18,  Ce-MN  II  436,28,  and  Se- 
MN  II  403,4:  (anjadhigatam  vd  bhogain).  This  explanation  does  not  fit  each  of  the  four  cases  equally 
well.  Someone  who  is  poor  may  indeed  find  it  difficult  to  acquire  riches,  but  a  poor  person  would  not 
really  have  a  problem  concerning  the  increase  of  riches  that  have  already  been  acquired,  as  the  very 
condition  of  being  poor  implies  that  there  are  no  acquired  riches  in  the  first  place. 

114  According  to  MA  132  at  T  I  626a25  and  T  I  626b2  and  according  to  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1) 
’dul  ba,  kha  107a7  and  107b6  or  Q  (1030)  ge  99a3  and  99b  1,  sick  or  old  persons  realize  that  they  are 
anyway  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  sensual  pleasures  and  thus  decide  to  go  forth.  In  the  case  of  loss  of 
relatives  or  lack  of  wealth,  MA  132  at  T  I  626b6+l  1  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba, 
kha  108a4  and  108bl  or  Q  (1030)  ge  99b6  and  100a2  do  not  mention  any  explicit  motivation  for  going 
forth,  apparently  taking  the  reasons  to  be  self-evident. 
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case  of  old  age,115  while  the  other  individual  translation  relates  the  problem  of  acquir¬ 
ing  and  protecting  wealth  to  the  case  of  being  old,  being  ill,  or  being  without  rela¬ 
tives.116  The  same  version,  however,  makes  a  point  of  not  bringing  in  the  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  wealth  in  its  examination  of  the  case  when  someone  is  poor.  Instead,  this  individ¬ 
ual  translation  indicates  that  someone  who  is  poor  and  has  difficulties  earning  his  liveli¬ 
hood  will  go  forth  in  order  to  support  himself  by  begging. 117 

In  reply  to  the  four  motives  proposed  by  the  king,  Ratthapala  explained  that  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  going  forth  had  been: 

the  changing  nature  of  the  world, 
the  absence  of  any  real  shelter  in  it, 
the  fact  that  all  has  to  be  left  behind  at  death, 
the  insatiability  of  craving. 

These  four  motives  are  presented  in  the  parallel  versions  in  different  sequences  (see 
below  table  9.2).  The  parallel  versions  agree,  however,  that  Ratthapala  presented  these 
four  reasons  only  in  a  succinct  manner,  which  caused  the  king  to  request  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  exposition.  Ratthapala  did  so  by  skilfully  adjusting  his  explanations  to  the  king’s 
personal  experience,  drawing  the  king’s  awareness  to  the  fact  that: 

his  physical  condition  had  changed  with  the  coming  of  old  age  and  he  was  no 
longer  as  strong  as  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 
nobody  could  protect  him  from  the  suffering  of  sickness, 
when  passing  away,  he  will  have  to  leave  behind  all  his  possessions, 
being  a  king  he  will  never  be  satisfied  with  his  dominion,  always  ready  to  con¬ 
quer  additional  territory.118 

Ratthapala  then  summed  up  his  exposition  in  verse  form. 119  The  Majjhima-nikaya  dis¬ 
course  concludes  with  the  last  of  Ratthapala’ s  verses.120  The  Madhyama-agama  version, 


115  T  69  at  T  I  874a6.  The  same  version  reckons  loneliness  due  to  loss  of  relatives,  the  suffering  of  having 
an  incurable  disease,  and  the  suffering  of  poverty  to  be  reasons  for  going  forth. 

116  T  68  at  T  I  871a9+14+17. 

1 17  T  68  at  T  I  871a20.  In  fact,  although  monks  were  not  always  sure  to  get  their  fill,  to  become  a  monk  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  way  of  accessing  a  relatively  stable  supply  of  food  and  other  minimal  necessities. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that,  according  to  Vin  IV  129,10,  parents  decided  to 
get  their  children  ordained  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  will  not  lack  food,  since  Buddhist  monks,  after 
“having  eaten  good  food  lie  down  on  beds  sheltered  from  the  wind”,  subhojanani  bhunjitvd  nivatesu 
sayanesu  sayanti  (for  other  instances  that  testify  to  relatively  profane  motivations  for  going  forth  cf. 
Brekke  1996:  9-10).  According  to  Vin  IV  91,20,  on  another  occasion  an  ascetic  even  made  fun  of  the 
Buddhist  monk  community  for  their  abundant  supplies,  derisively  calling  the  Buddha  a  “shaven  headed 
householder”,  mundagahapatv,  for  a  study  of  Jain  texts  that  mock  the  abundant  food  partaken  off  by 
Buddhist  monks  cf.  Granoff  1998. 

118  The  theme  of  protection,  in  that  even  a  king  is  not  able  to  protect  himself  against  disease,  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  Jain  monk  in  discussion  with  King  Bimbisara  in  Uttarajjhayana  20.12  in  Charpentier 
1922:  153,19. 

119  While  MN  82  at  MN  II  72,26  (=  Th  776-788,  cf.  also  Sn  50),  MA  132  at  T  I  627cl4,  T  69  at  T  I  874c8, 
and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  1 1  lb2  or  Q  (1030)  ge  102b5  record  this  in  verse 
form,  T  68  at  T  I  871cl7  has  the  same  in  prose,  cf.  also  above  note  99.  According  to  Zurcher  1991:  283, 


MN  II 68 


MN  II 72 
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a  Sanskrit  fragment,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  account  additionally  report  that 
the  king  was  pleased,121  according  to  one  of  the  individual  translations  he  took  refuge, 
and  according  to  the  other  individual  translation  he  became  a  stream-enterer.122  The 
king’s  reaction  depicted  in  the  different  versions  thus  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  how 
the  different  versions  portray  his  initial  behaviour  towards  Ratthapala. 

Table  9.2:  Themes  of  Ratthapala’s  Reply  in  MN  82  and  its  Parallels 


MN  82  &  T  68  &  ’did  ba 

MA  132 

T  69 

change  /  old  age  ( 1 ) 
no  shelter  (2) 
leave  all  at  death  (3) 
never  satisfied  (4) 

no  shelter  (— »  2) 
change  /  old  age  (— ►  1) 
leave  all  at  death  (— ►  3) 
never  satisfied  (— ►  4) 

change  /  old  age  (— ►  1) 
no  shelter  (— ►  2) 
never  satisfied  (— ►  4) 
leave  all  at  death  (— ►  3) 

Whereas  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  the  king  acted  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 
yet  the  discourse  ends  without  even  going  so  far  as  to  record  that  the  king  expressed  his 
appreciation,  the  individual  translations  show  him  behaving  without  any  particular  ex¬ 
pression  of  respect,  yet  according  to  them  he  took  refuge  or  even  became  a  stream-en¬ 
terer.  By  in  this  way  providing  a  shaiper  contrast  between  the  king’s  attitudes  before 
receiving  instructions  and  afterwards,  these  versions  enhance  Ratthapala’s  abilities  as 
an  eloquent  teacher  (see  below  table  9.3). 

In  addition  to  being  an  eloquent  teacher,  according  to  the  Ahguttara-nikaya’ s  list  of 
eminent  disciples  Ratthapala  was  outstanding  among  the  Buddha’s  disciples  in  respect 
to  going  forth  out  of  faith.123  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Avaddna  sources,  however,  reckon 
him  to  have  been  foremost  among  forest  dwellers.124 

it  was  common  among  early  Chinese  translators  active  during  the  second  century  AD  to  render  verse  as 
prose,  so  that  perhaps  Zhi  Qian  CiTit)  may  have  decided  to  render  in  prose  what  in  his  Indie  original 
was  in  verse. 

120  MN  82  at  MN  II  74,12. 

121  MA  132  at  T  I  628al0,  the  Sanskrit  fragment  SHT  III  804V4,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1) 
'did  ba,  kha  1 12a4  or  Q  (1030)  ge  103a7  (or  Matsumura  1985:  56,28). 

122  T  68  at  T  I  872a7  (stream-entry)  and  T  69  at  T  I  875a5  (refuge). 

123  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  24,18:  eta  aggam  ...  saddhapabbajitanam.  This  qualification  to  some  degree  supports 
the  above-mentioned  hypothesis  by  Lupton  1894:  771  (cf.  above  p.  456  note  75)  that  the  Sudinna  tale 
drew  on  elements  found  originally  in  the  story  of  Ratthapala,  since  if  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into 
being  of  the  listing  of  eminent  disciples  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  the  Sudinna  tale  in  the  Vinaya  had 
already  taken  its  present  shape,  he  would  have  been  associated  with  the  same  faithful  determination  to 
go  forth  at  all  cost  as  Ratthapala,  making  it  less  probable  that  Ratthapala  could  be  reckoned  as  foremost 
in  this  respect.  Be-Ap-a  327  reports  that  already  in  a  previous  life  Ratthapala  had  received  a  prediction 
by  Padumuttara  Buddha  that  he  would  become  “foremost  among  those  gone  forth  out  of  faith”,  saddha- 
pabbajitdnam  aggo.  According  to  the  list  of  eminent  disciples  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama ,  Ratthapala  was 
rather  outstanding  among  those  who  had  gone  forth  from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  EA  4.2  at  T  II 

^  557bl3:  » MfeW 

124  Bechert  1961:  158,3  restores  dranyaka ,  Hofinger  1954:  97  and  Devacandra  1996:  636,18  read  dgonpa 
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Although  Ratthapala  would  quite  probably  have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
monk’s  life  in  the  forest,  to  dwell  in  the  forest  appears  to  have  been  a  fairly  common 
practice  among  the  early  generation  of  monks.125  Thus  in  order  to  be  reckoned  an  out¬ 
standing  forest  dweller,  he  would  have  to  have  lived  an  exceptionally  secluded  life 
style.  According  to  at  least  one  of  the  individual  translations,  however,  Ratthapala  had 
closely  followed  the  Buddha  after  his  ordination,  which  implies  that  he  did  not  live  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  forest.126 

Table  9.3:  King’s  Meeting  with  Ratthapala 


before  conversation 

after  conversation 

MN  82: 

MA  132 1' dul  ba: 

T  68: 

T  69: 

king  offers  his  own  sitting  rug  to  R. 
king  waits  for  invitation  to  sit  down 
king  sits  down  on  his  own 

R.  gets  up  and  invites  king  to  sit 

no  reaction  reported 
king  is  pleased 
king  attains  stream-entry 
king  takes  refuge 

Whatever  may  be  the  last  word  on  the  quality  in  regard  to  which  Ratthapala  excelled 
all  other  disciples,  his  exemplary  conduct  appears  to  be  the  central  theme  of  the  Rattha- 
pala-sutta  and  its  parallels.  The  different  versions  agree  in  portraying  a  young  man  who, 
on  hearing  a  single  discourse  by  the  Buddha,  is  willing  to  discard  a  secure  and  affluent 
social  position  and  is  ready  to  risk  death  just  in  order  to  be  able  to  join  the  Buddhist 
monastic  community,  and  who  in  his  later  meeting  with  his  family  and  the  local  king 
conducts  himself  as  an  exemplary  monk. 

Thus,  after  the  preceding  discourse  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya,  the  GhatTkara-sutta,  has 
depicted  an  exemplary  layman,  the  present  discourse  presents  the  image  of  an  exem¬ 
plary  monk.127  The  same  mode  of  presentation  continues  with  the  next  discourse,  the 
Makhadeva-sutta,  which  describes  the  conduct  of  an  exemplary  king.  In  this  way  an  in- 


pa;  cf.  also  Feer  1891:  358  note  1  and  Speyer  1909/1970:  123  note  1.  T  199  at  T  IV  196cl9  presents 
him  as  foremost  among  those  who  delight  in  seclusion,  — . 

125  On  the  transition  from  a  wandering  life  spent  mainly  in  forests  to  a  more  settled  life  style  during  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  Buddhist  monastic  community  cf.,  e.g.,  Dutt  1962:  53-57,  Holt  1981/ 
1999:  30-32,  Olivelle  1974:  37-38,  and  Panabokke  1993:  17-41.  In  spite  of  a  growing  tendency  to  a 
more  settled  life  style,  the  forest  life  appears  to  have  remained  an  important  factor  throughout  Buddhist 
history,  cf.  Ray  1994:  251-292  on  the  importance  of  the  forest  life  for  the  early  Mahayana  and  Car- 
rithers  1983b  for  an  account  of  the  revival  of  the  forest  life  in  modern  day  Theravada  (for  a  critical  as¬ 
sessment  of  Ray  1994  cf.  Sasaki  2004).  Durt  1991:  6  relates  “the  tendency  of  Indian  monks  to  settle  in 
urban  monasteries  more  than  in  forests”  to  the  circumstance  that  “the  development  of  Indian  Buddhism 
was  connected  with  the  expansion  of  an  urban  and  mercantile  civilization”. 

126  T  68  at  T  I  869c26:  “for  ten  years  [he]  followed  the  Buddha  like  a  shadow  follows  a  man”, 

^  mmk. 

127  Widrner  2008:  441  comments  that  Ratthapala  illustrates  an  exemplary  development  by  way  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  ideal  man  who  renounces  the  world  to  go  forth  and  practice  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha 
“Ratthapala  illustriert  eine  vorbildhafte  Entwicklung,  indern  er  das  oberste  Ideal  eines  Menschen  dar- 
stellt,  der  alles  Weltliche  zuriick  lasst,  um  in  der  Hauslosigkeit ...  die  Lehre  Buddhas  zu  verwirklichen”. 
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ner  connection  between  these  three  discourses  can  be  seen,  all  of  which  use  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  narrative  mode  to  inculcate  Buddhist  values.  This  inner  connection  might  offer 
an  additional  explanation  why  the  Ghatikara-sutta  and  the  Ratthapala-sutta  have  been 
included  together  with  the  Makhcideva-sutta  in  a  chapter  on  kings,  even  though  in  the 
former  two  discourses  kings  do  not  play  a  central  role. 


MN  83  Makhadeva-sutta 128 

The  Makhcideva-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  Makhadeva”,  is  a  jataka  tale  of  a  past  life  of 
the  Buddha  as  a  king.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  an¬ 
other  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-agama.129  Parts  of  the  same  tale  recur  also  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  section  of  the  Ekottarikci-dgama  collection,130  and  in  a  discourse  quotation  in 
Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidhcmnakosabhdsya,  preserved  in  Tibetan.131 

The  events  described  in  the  Makhadeva-sutta  are  also  recorded  in  the  Bhaisajyavastu 
of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  preserved  in  Tibetan,132  in  the  Pali  Jdtcika  collec¬ 
tion,133  and  in  a  collection  of  tales  of  former  existences  of  the  Buddha,  assembled  under 
the  heading  of  the  six  perfections,  preserved  in  Chinese  translation. 134 

The  story  of  King  Nimi,  which  constitutes  the  theme  of  the  later  part  of  the  Makha¬ 
deva-sutta  and  its  parallels,  has  also  made  its  way  as  a  tale  on  its  own  into  the  Pali  Ja¬ 
taka  and  Chinese  Dharmapada  Avadana  collections.135 


I2S  Be-MN  II  262,1  and  the  Se-MN  II  415,1  have  the  title  Maghadeva-sutta. 

129  MA  67  at  T  I  511c-515b  and  EA  50.4  at  T  II  806c-810b.  MA  67  and  EA  50.4  agree  with  MN  83  on  lo¬ 
cating  the  discourse  at  Mithila,  the  capital  of  the  Videha  country,  on  which  cf.,  e.g..  Law  1932/1979: 
30.  EA  50.4  at  T  II  806c21,  however,  places  Mithila  in  the  Magadha  country,  ff-.ifthM-  MA  67  has  the 
title  “discourse  on  Mahadeva’s  Mango  Grove”,  kvAc-fSTTIS-  On  MA  67  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/ 
1991:  65  and  184,  a  translation  of  EA  50.4  can  be  found  in  Analayo  201  lg.  A  reference  to  the  present 
discourse  in  the  *Karmavibhangopadesa  in  Levi  1932a:  161,14  speaks  of  the  Mahadeva-sutra. 

130  EA  1  at  T  II  551b27-552b4,  a  translation  of  which  can  be  found  in  Huyen-Vi  1985:  40-43.  The  Ma(k)ha- 
deva  tale  occurs  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  Ekottarika-agama  in  the  context  of  a  narration  according 
to  which  the  monk  Uttara,  to  whom  Ananda  entrusts  the  preservation  of  the  Ekottarika-agama  collec¬ 
tion,  had  in  a  former  life  been  a  descendant  of  King  Ma(k)hadeva,  cf.  EA  1  at  T  II  552a23. 

131  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  76b2-77b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  86a8-87b8,  which  does  not  cover  the 
story  of  Nimi;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  2:45  in  Pradhan  1967:  75,4,  with  its  Chinese  parallels  in  T  1558  at  T 
XXIX  26c21  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  185a27. 

132  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  53a-56b  or  Q  (1030)  ge  48b-52a;  cf.  also  Yao  2007  and  below  note  135. 

133  Ja9  at  Jal  137-139. 

134  Tale  no.  87  in  a  collection  of  tales  on  the  six  perfections,  TklJfUltM  (reconstructed  as  *Satparamita- 
samnipdta-sutra  by  Durt  1999:  247).  T  152  at  T  III  48b26-49b23,  translated  in  Chavannes  1910:  321- 
328. 

135  Ja  541  at  Ja  VI  95-129  and  the  Chinese  Dharmapada  Avadana  tale  no.  38  in  T  211  at  T  IV  608b8- 
608cl2,  translated  in  Willemen  1999:  220-221.  In  the  Tibetan  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  the  Ma- 
(k)hadeva  tale  and  the  Nimi  tale  recur  again  as  separate  stories,  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  194b  or  Q  (1030) 
ge  183a  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  196a  or  Q  (1030)  ge  184b.  My  comparative  study  is  based  on  the 
combined  occurrence  of  both  stories  mentioned  above  in  note  132.  On  such  reduplication  of  tales  as  a 
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Before  turning  to  the  actual  story  of  king  Makhadeva,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Sanskrit  version  of  the  Bhaisajyavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vi  nay  a,  which  only 
refers  to  the  present  tale,  indicates  that  the  details  should  be  supplied  from  the  Maha¬ 
deva-sutra  found  in  the  chapter  on  kings  of  the  Madhyama-dgama.™  This  indication 
accords  with  the  actual  location  of  the  present  discourse  in  the  Chinese  Madhyama- 
dgcima  collection. 

The  Sanskrit  Bhaisajyavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  gives  another  four 
such  references  to  Madhyama-dgama  discourses,  each  time  specifying  the  chapter 
where  the  discourses  are  to  be  found.137  Each  of  these  references  corresponds  to  the 
location  of  the  equivalent  discourse  in  the  Chinese  Madhyama-dgama. 138  Although 
these  locations  accord  with  the  indications  given  in  the  Bhaisajyavastu,  all  five  Chi¬ 
nese  discourses  have  titles  that  differ  from  the  titles  mentioned  in  the  Bhaisajyavastu . 139 


recurrent  feature  of  Jataka  literature  cf.  Feer  1875:  403,  for  an  examination  of  the  same  phenomena  cf. 
also  Liiders  1940a:  96  and  id.  1940c:  356. 

136  Dutt  1984a:  111,20:  vistarena  mahadevasutre  madhyamagame  rdjasamyuktakanipate.  This  might  in¬ 
tend  only  the  first  part  of  the  present  discourse,  as  the  Bhaisajyavastu  refers  in  a  similar  way  to  the  tale 
of  Nimi,  Dutt  1984a:  112,19:  vistarena  nimisutre  madhyamagame  rdjasamyuktakanipate ,  so  that  per¬ 
haps  the  later  part  of  what  now  is  MN  83  or  MA  67  was  considered  a  separate  discourse,  similar  to  the 
separate  Pali  Jataka  and  Chinese  Dharmapada  Avadana  accounts.  The  Chinese  translation  of  the  Bhai¬ 
sajyavastu,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  58cl,  also  indicates  that  the  story  of  Mahadeva,  is  located  in  the 
Madhyama-dgama,  without,  however,  specifying  in  which  chapter  it  can  be  found. 

137  The  Bhaisajyavastu  in  Dutt  1984a:  93,10  refers  to  the  Mandhatr- siitra  found  in  the  Rdjasamyuktani- 

pata,  p.  98,15  to  the  Veldma-sutra  in  the  Brahmananipata,  p.  112,19  to  the  Nimi-sutra  in  the  Rdjasam- 
yuktanipdta,  and  p.  217,12  to  the  NandTpala-sutra  in  the  Rdjasamyuktanikaya  (Skilling  1997a:  282  note 
65  suggests  that  in  the  last  case  “ nikdya  could  be  a  wrong  reading  for  nipata”).  De  Jong  1979c:  400 
notes  the  following  counterpart  references  in  the  Chinese  translation:  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  56bll  ( Mdn¬ 
dhdtr ),  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  57bl3  ( Veldma ),  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  58cl  {Mahadeva),  and  T  1448  at  T  XXIV 
58cl6  {Nimi).  T  1448,  however,  mostly  refers  to  the  subject  matter  without  explicitly  giving  the  dis¬ 
course  title,  and  only  specifies  the  chapter  of  the  Madhyama-dgama  collection  in  the  case  of  the  Mdn- 
dhdtr-sutra.  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  56bll:  IM^k,  (where  the  reading  pp 

supports  Skilling’s  suggestion  that  nikdya  in  the  Sanskrit  version  is  an  error  for  nipata).  The  location  of 
the  Mahadeva-sutra  is  given  also  in  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  30b8.  I  already  surveyed  these  instances  in 
Analayo  2010m:  69. 

138  Waldschmidt  1980a:  142-144  identifies  the  following  counterparts:  the  Mandhatr-sutra  corresponds  to 
MA  60  at  T  I  494b-496a,  the  Veldma-sutra  corresponds  to  MA  155  at  T  I  677a-678a,  the  Mahadeva- 
sutra  and  the  Nimi-sutra  correspond  to  MA  67  at  T  I  511c-515b,  and  the  NandTpala-sutra  corresponds 
to  MA  63  at  T  I  499a-503a.  MA  60,  MA  63,  and  MA  67  are  indeed  found  in  the  “chapter  collection  on 
kings”,  Rajasamyuktakanipata ,  5ifi)J8pp,  and  MA  155  occurs  in  the  “chapter  on  Brahmins”,  Brdhma- 
nanipdta,  ItiAuU'  The  Pali  counterpart  to  the  Mandhatr-sutra  is  the  Mandhatu-jdtaka,  Ja  258  in  Ja  II 
310-314,  the  Pali  parallel  to  the  Veldma-sutra  is  the  Velama-sutta,  AN  9:20  at  AN  IV  392-396,  the  Ma- 
hadeva-sutra  and  the  Nimi-sutra  have  their  Pali  counterpart  in  the  Makhadeva-sutta,  MN  83  at  MN  II 
74-83,  and  the  Pali  counterpart  to  the  NandTpala-sutra  is  the  GhatTkdrd-sutta,  MN  81  at  MN  II  45-54. 
Thus  the  Pali  parallels  occur  in  different  collections. 

139  The  counterpart  to  the  Mandhatr-sutra,  MA  60  at  T  I  494b9,  has  the  title  Eb'ftltS,  “discourse  on  four 

continents”.  The  counterpart  to  the  Veldma-sutra,  MA  155  at  T  I  677a8,  has  the  title  the 

“discourse  to  Sudatta”.  The  counterpart  to  the  Mahadeva-sutra  and  the  Nimi-sutra,  MA  67  at  T  I  511  c2 1 , 
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That  the  indications  given  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinciya  on  the  location  of  dis¬ 
courses  should  agree  with  the  Madhycima-dgama  collection  but  disagree  in  regard  to 
the  respective  titles  of  these  discourses  further  supports  a  point  already  made  above,  in 
that  the  titles  of  discourses  appear  to  have  been  relatively  open  to  change  during  the 
process  of  transmission. 140 

mn  ii  74  The  Makhadeva-sutta,  its  Madhycima-dgama  and  Ekottarikci-dgama  parallels,  and  the 
Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  begin  by  reporting  that  the  Buddha  displayed  a  smile.141  The 
introductory  section  of  the  Ekottarikci-dgama  and  the  collection  of  tales  on  the  six  per¬ 
fections  add  that  lights  of  five  different  colours  emanated  from  the  Buddha’s  mouth 
when  he  displayed  this  smile. 142 

Asked  by  Ananda  about  the  reason  for  this  smile,  the  Buddha  narrated  the  tale  of  a 
former  king,  whose  name  the  Pali  editions  give  as  Makhadeva  or  Maghadeva,  whereas 
the  parallel  versions  mostly  speak  of  King  Mahadeva.143  The  Madhycima-dgama  and 


has  the  title  AAfSTfAS,  “discourse  at  Mahadeva’ s  Mango  Grove”.  The  counterpart  to  the  Nandipala- 
siitra,  MA  63  at  T  I  499a9,  has  the  title,  corresponding  to  its  location  at  Vebhalinga  or 

Vaibhidimgya.  Notably,  Abhidh-k-t  gives  the  title  of  MA  67  just  as  lha  chen  po,  cf.  D  (4094)  mngon 
pa,  ju  76b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  86a8,  thereby  agreeing  with  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  (and  the  *Kar- 
mavibhangopadesa  in  Levi  1932a:  161,14).  In  the  case  of  MA  63,  however,  Abhidh-k-t  uses  the  name 
of  the  location  as  the  discourse's  title,  thereby  agreeing  with  the  Madhyama-dgama  collection  against 
the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  cf.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  244b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  279a7,  cf.  also  Skill¬ 
ing  1997a:  279-285. 

140  Cf.  above  pp.  106  and  123. 

141  Xuanzang  (A3s§)  reports  that  a  stupa  had  been  erected  in  the  place  where  this  was  believed  to  have 
happened,  cf.  T  2087  at  T  LI  909b8,  translated  in  Beal  1884/2001b:  74.  In  regard  to  stupa  worship, 
Schopen  1989/1997:  91  assumes  this  to  be  characteristic  of  Buddhism  already  at  a  very  early  stage  and 
concludes  that  “the  total  absence  of  rules  regarding  stupas  in  the  Pali  Vinaya  would  seem  to  make  sense 
only  if  they  had  been  systematically  removed”.  A  perhaps  more  reasonable  explanation  is  given  by 
Hirakawa  1993/1998:  272,  who  takes  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  stupa  worship  to  indicate  that  the 
Pali  Vinaya  was  closed  by  the  time  stupa  worship  came  to  be  generally  practised;  cf.  also  Bareau  1960: 
230,  Roth  1980a:  186,  Sasaki  1979:  196,  and  Vetter  1994:  1248  note  17.  Wynne  2005:  45  comments 
that  “Schopen  seems  to  have  proved,  inadvertently,  that  the  Pali  canon  was  relatively  closed  ...  at  an 
early  date”.  For  a  criticism  of  Schopen’s  assumption  cf.  also  Enomoto  2007:  194-195,  Gombrich 
1990c,  Hallisey  1990,  and  von  Hiniiber  1990. 

142  EA  1  at  T  II  551c6  and  T  152  at  T  III  48b27:  □  For  a  description  of  the  manifestations  that 

accompany  the  smile  of  a  Buddha  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Divyavaddna  in  Cowell  1886:  67,16  or  Vaidya  1999: 
41,10. 

143  Ee-MN  II  74,24  and  Ce-MN  II  452,9  speak  of  Makhadeva,  while  Be-MN  II  262, 1 1  and  Se-MN  II  415,11 

refer  to  Maghadeva.  MA  67  at  T  I  511c29  and  EA  50.4  at  T  II  807al  speak  instead  of  Mahadeva,  A  A. 
EA  1  at  T  II  551b29  transcribes  the  same  name  as  |p!“Itll3|,  cf.  also  T  152  at  T  III  48c4:  |pD|,  a  tran¬ 
scription  found  again  in  T  744  at  T  XVII  553b25:  IpUf,  which  the  same  work  explains  to  refer  to  AA> 
while  T  194  at  T  IV  122a23  uses  The  Bhaisajyavastu  in  Dutt  1984a:  111,19  and  the  Karma- 

vibhahga  in  Kudo  2004:  48,10  or  in  Levi  1932a:  36,9  also  speak  of  Mahadeva,  rendered  in  the  Chinese 
Bhaisajyavastu,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  58cl,  as  AA-  The  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ha,  kha 
53al  or  Q  (1030)  ge  48b6  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  76b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  86a8  similarly 
speak  of  lha  chen  po.  The  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  270,10  or  in  Senart  1897:  450,18  also  em¬ 
ploys  the  name  Mahadeva  (when  referring  to  his  mango  grove).  A  Bharhut  stupa  inscription,  however. 
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Ekottarika-agama  discourses,  the  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary, 
and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  differ  from  the  Majjhima-nikdya  presentation  in  that 
they  present  Ma(k)hadeva  as  a  wheel-turning  king  ( ccikkavatti  rcija).  The  two  Chinese 
Agama  versions  describe  in  detail  each  of  the  seven  treasures  of  a  wheel-turning  king,144 
whereas  the  two  Tibetan  versions  just  enumerate  them.145  The  descriptions  in  the  two 
Agama  discourses  are  similar  to  the  portrayal  of  a  wheel-turning  king  found  in  the  Bd- 
lapandita-sutta,  in  which  case  it  is  the  Pali  version  that  describes  these  qualities  in  de¬ 
tail,  while  such  a  treatment  is  absent  from  its  parallels.146 

The  introduction  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  collection  shows  an  intermediate  stage  in 
the  application  of  the  motif  of  the  wheel-turning  monarch.  While  this  account  does  not 
introduce  Makhadeva  as  a  wheel-turning  king,  it  does  present  the  first  descendant  of 
King  Ma(k)hadeva  as  a  wheel-turning  king  endowed  with  the  seven  treasures.147 

These  variations  testify  to  the  increasing  interest  among  the  Buddhist  traditions  in  the 
image  of  the  wheel-turning  king,  which  apparently  made  them  explore  this  image  when¬ 
ever  a  suitable  opportunity  presented  itself.  Although  the  basic  idea  of  such  a  universal 
monarch  predates  Buddhism  and  thus  need  not  be  a  sign  of  lateness  in  itself,148  its  use 
would  have  become  particularly  popular  with  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Mauryan  kings. 


refers  to  Maghadeva,  cf.  Bama  1934a:  82,  Cowell  1895/2000:  32,  Cunningham  1879  plate  48,  and  Levi 
1912:  497. 

144  MA  67  at  T  I  512al-513a26  and  EA  50.4  at  T  II  807a2-808a23.  MA  67  at  T  513a27-513b27  also  de¬ 
scribes  the  four  outstanding  personal  qualities  of  such  a  wheel-turning  king. 

145  D  (1)  ’did  ba,  kha  53a7  or  Q  (1030)  ge  49a5  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  76b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  86bl.  The 
Sanskrit  Bhaisajyavastu  in  Dutt  1984a:  111,19  and  112,18  has  also  preserved  a  reference  to  the  status  of 
Mahadeva  and  Nimi  as  wheel-turning  kings,  cf.  also  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  58c  1.  which  has  the  same  for 
Mahadeva.  Another  reference  to  Mahadeva"  s  status  as  a  wheel-turning  king  occurs  in  T  744  at  T  XVII 
553b25.  T  21 1  at  T  IV  608b9  also  presents  Nimi  as  a  wheel-turning  king.  T  152  at  T  III  48c5+26  speaks 
of  both  as  JPtfrJg'Sr,  literally  “flying  emperors”,  which  according  to  Hirakawa  1997:  1273  renders  cak- 
ravartin,  cf.  also  Chavannes  1910:  322. 

146  MN  129  at  MN  III  172,14,  cf.  below  p.  746. 

147  EA  1  at  T  II  552al6. 

148  Armelin  1975:  6,  in  his  detailed  study  of  the  concept  of  a  wheel-turning  king,  notes  that  the  idea  of  such  a 
ruler  can  already  be  found  in  Vedic  times,  although  the  use  of  the  term  cakravartin  for  this  idea  appears 
to  have  originated  only  later.  Chakravarti  1996:  6  explains  that  "the  word  ...  cakkavatti  already  existed 
in  sixth  century  B.C.  vocabulary”.  Drekmeier  1962:  203  suggests  that  “the  concept  of  a  state  ...  under 
the  rule  of  a  chakravartin  goes  back  at  least  to  the  tenth  century  B.C.”.  According  to  Gombrich  1988: 
82,  the  notion  of  “a  world-ruler  of  untrammelled  power  is  a  commonplace  of  the  ideology  informing 
Vedic  ritual”.  Nanayakkara  1977:  592  traces  the  origins  of  the  idea  of  a  cakravartin  to  the  world  ruler, 
sainraj,  mentioned  in  the  Rgveda,  while  Wijesekera  1957:  265  points  out  that  the  notion  of  setting  in 
motion  the  wheel  is  also  found  in  the  Rgveda  (associated  with  India).  Zimmer  1951:  129  explains  that 
the  “conception  of  the  mahdpurusa  cakravartin,  'the  superman  turning  the  wheel",  goes  back  not  only 
to  the  earliest  Vedic,  but  also  to  the  pre-Vedic,  pre-Aryan  traditions  of  India”.  On  the  antiquity  of  the 
concept  cf.  also  Collins  1998:  470,  Horsch  1957:  73,  Mahony  2005:  1350,  Sastri  1940,  and  Strong  1983b: 
48;  on  the  term  cakravartin  cf.  also  Gonda  1966:  123.  A  reference  to  the  cakravartinah  can  be  found  in 
the  Maitri  Upanisad  1.4inRadhakrishnan  1953/1992:  797 .  On  the  significance  of  the  cakravartin  motif  in 
Buddhist  literature  cf.  also  Gokhale  1994/2001d:  129  and  Reynolds  1972:  19-21. 
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MN  II  75 


The  Makhadeva-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  relate  in  similar  terms 
that  King  Ma(k)hadeva  requested  his  barber  to  inform  him  once  any  of  his  hair  turned 
white.149  When  this  happened,  King  Ma(k)hadeva  decided  to  go  forth.150 

The  Pali  version  indicates  that  King  Ma(k)hadeva  had  decided  to  go  forth  as  he  had 
realized  that  the  appearance  of  white  hair  on  his  head  meant  that  the  divine  messengers 
had  manifested,151  a  realization  similarly  recorded  in  the  Chinese  discourses,152  as  well 
as  in  the  Tibetan  versions.153  The  same  insight  is  also  reported  in  the  Pali  Jdtakci  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  King  Ma(k)hadeva,154  in  the  Chinese  Dharmapada  collection,  and 


149  A  Barhut  relief  that  depicts  the  barber  showing  the  grey  hair  to  the  king  can  be  found  in  Cummings 
1982:  44  plate  7;  cf.  also  Barua  1934a:  82-85,  Lai  Nagar  1993:  160-161,  Schlingloff  1981b:  102,  and 
Sarkar  1990:  124;  for  further  references  cf.  Grey  1994:  233-234.  On  the  motif  of  the  grey  or  white  hair 
in  Indian  literature  cf.  Bloomfield  1916:  57-58;  for  an  occurrence  in  the  Jain  Parisistaparvan  1.95  cf. 
Jacobi  1883:  10,  translated  in  Hertel  1908:  25;  for  parallels  to  the  notion  of  the  messenger  of  death  in 
European  literature  cf.  Morris  1885. 

150  According  to  MN  83  at  MN  II  75,16,  before  going  forth  King  Makhadeva  granted  his  barber  an  “excel¬ 
lent  village”,  gamavaram,  which  Ps  III  311,11  explains  to  be  a  “foremost  village  with  a  revenue  of  a 
hundred-thousand”,  satasahassutthdnakam  jetthakagamam.  MN  83  at  MN  II  75,24  reports  that  Makha¬ 
deva  then  summoned  the  crown  prince  and  told  him  to  act  in  the  same  manner  and  also  give  such  a 
grant  to  his  barber  in  future.  According  to  Ps  III  311,12,  King  Makhadeva  gave  the  grant  because  he 
had  been  mentally  agitated  by  the  manifestation  of  the  white  hair  on  his  head.  Ja  I  138,6  elaborates  the 
same  in  greater  detail,  describing  how  sweat  poured  down  his  body  and  he  felt  as  if  he  was  on  fire  with¬ 
in,  as  he  realized  that  the  king  of  death  was  hovering  above  him  (similar  reactions  of  fear  on  seeing  the 
first  white  hair  are  associated  with  another  two  former  lives  of  the  Buddha  in  Ja  411  at  Ja  III  393,12  and 
Ja  525  at  Ja  V  177,27).  From  the  perspective  of  the  narration  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  as  if  King  Makhadeva  had  long  before  expected  old  age  to  manifest  and  was  ready  to  act 
on  it,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  instructed  his  barber  to  keep  a  look  out  for  the  first  white  hair.  The 
motif  of  a  gift  of  a  village  as  a  boon  for  a  barber  recurs  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  117,5  or 
in  Senart  1897:  191,16,  in  this  case  motivated  by  the  fact  that  the  barber  had  accomplished  the  feat  of 
cutting  the  king’s  hair  and  beard  while  the  latter  was  asleep. 

151  MN  83  at  MN  II  75,17:  “the  divine  messengers  have  appeared  to  me,  white  hair  can  be  seen  to  have 
arisen  on  [my]  head '\patubhutd  kho  me  ...  devaduta,  dissanti  sirasmim phalitani  jatani. 

152  MA  67  at  T  I  513c7:  “white  hair  has  arisen  on  my  head,  my  life  span  is  deteriorating  and  coming  to  an 

end,  the  divine  messenger  has  already  come,  it  is  time  for  me  to  practise  the  path”,  {Unp 

If  gg,  K  EA  50.4  at  T  II  808b  1 :  “on  top  of  my  own  head,  the  demolishing  of 

health  has  manifested,  the  body’s  messenger  has  come  to  summon  [me],  time  to  embark  on  the  path  has 
arrived”,  MMW-t.,  4=lB-§&$£T  Mi&fcdd,  AMBfSJ.  EA  1  at  T  II  551c29:  “just  now  on  my  head,  hair 
[indicating]  decay  and  disappearance  has  arisen,  the  divine  messenger  has  come,  it  is  the  proper  time  to 
go  forth”,  jj^StSLh,  WlSMltiM  (adopting  the  iff  variant  reading  )« 

instead  of  ^). 

153  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  53b6  or  Q  (1030)  ge  49b4:  “now  on  my  head,  hair  [that  signifies]  the  defeat  of  aging 
has  arisen,  the  divine  messenger  has  appeared,  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  go  forth”,  da  ni  bdag  gi 
mgo  bo  la,  na  tshod  ’joins  pa  ’i  skra  skyes  te,  lha  yi  pho  nya  byung  gyur  pas,  bdag  gi  rab  byung  dus  la 
bab.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  77a2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  87a2:  “the  first  thief  of  aging  has  arisen  on  the  crown 
of  my  head,  the  divine  messenger  has  appeared,  time  has  come  to  go  forth”,  bdag  gi  yan  lag  mchog 
spyi  bor,  na  tshod  ’phrog  pa  dang  por  skyes,  lha  yi  pho  nya  byung  gyur  pas,  rab  tu  byung  ba’i  dus  la 
bab. 

154  Ja  I  138,23:  “among  my  head  hair,  the  destruction  of  life  has  arisen,  the  divine  messengers  have  ap- 
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in  a  Chinese  Dharmapada  Avadana  account  of  the  life  of  King  Nimi.155  Old  age  as  one 
of  several  divine  messengers,  exemplifying  the  impermanent  nature  of  life  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  wholesome  conduct,  is  described  in  more  detail  in  the  Devaduta-sutta  and 
its  parallels.156 

The  Makhadeva-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-agama  parallel  report  that,  after  handing  over  mn  ii  76 
the  kingdom  to  the  crown  prince  and  going  forth.  King  Ma(k)hadeva  developed  the 
four  brahmaviharas  and  was  consequently  reborn  in  the  Brahma  world.157  The  descen¬ 
dants  of  King  Ma(k)hadeva’s  kept  living  their  lives  according  to  the  same  pattern  for 
eighty-four-thousand  generations.158 


peared,  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  forth”,  uttamangaruha  mayham,  ime  jata  vayohard,  patubhuta  devaduta, 
pabbajjasamayo  mama.  Ps  III  31 1,20  quotes  this  stanza  in  its  gloss  on  the  present  passage. 

155  T  210  at  T  IV  574c26  and  T  211  at  T  IV  608b23:  ‘‘now,  on  my  body’s  head,  white  [hair]  has  arisen  to 
be  taken  away,  already  there  is  the  divine  messenger's  summons,  it  is  the  proper  time  to  go  forth”,  Afg 

±fstt,  emm  ewAim  BfiEsmiE. 

156  MN  130  at  MN  III  180,6  and  its  parallels  AN  3:35  at  AN  I  138,20,  DA  30.4  at  T  I  126b25,  MA  64  at  T  I 
504al5,  EA  32.4  at  T  II  674cl7,  T  42  at  T  I  827b8,  T  43  at  T  I  828c23,  T  86  at  T  I  909cl3,  and  T  741  at 
T  XVII  547a26. 

157  MN  83  at  MN  II  77,28  and  EA  50.4  at  T  II  808bl5.  MA  67  at  T  I  513c28  reports  that  he  “practised  the 

path,  practised  [as]  a  royal  seer  and  developed  the  holy  life”,  flpffLLlAzE,  The  Tibetan 

Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  54a6  or  Q  (1030)  ge  50a4  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa, 
ju  77b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  87b4  similarly  indicate  that  “he  practised  the  holy  life  of  a  seer”,  drang  srong  gi 
(Q  tu:  gis)  tshangs  par  spyod  pa  spyad  do.  Hence,  these  descriptions  do  not  explicitly  mention  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  four  brahmaviharas.  The  parallel  passage  in  EA  50.4  at  T  II  808bl5  speaks  of  him  practising 
the  Wftfl,  the  “four  brahmacariyas”,  which  EA  50.4  then  shows  to  stand  for  the  practice  of  the  four 
brahmaviharas .  |K,  g-,  II;  cf.  also  Bronkhorst  1993/2000:  94  note  32.  Although  a  more  common 

way  to  refer  to  the  brahmaviharas  would  be  fjji  or  else  Iffi®  ( appamahhd ),  alternatively  referred  to 
in  EA  1  at  T  II  552al4  as  judging  from  the  implications  of  ft  fj  in  EA  50.4,  the  occurrence  of 

the  same  expression  ft  fj  in  MA  67  could  also  stand  for  the  brahmaviharas,  in  fact  Soothill  1937/2000: 
178  notes  IZSjsJff  as  an  alternative  for  cf.  also  Nattier  2003a:  265  note  355  for  another  instance 

where  ftf f  stands  for  brahmavihdra.  T  744  at  T  XVII  554a6  also  records  that  King  Mahadeva  prac¬ 
tised  jfg,  Jf,  tj|,  to  which  it  refers  to  as  “four  pure  practices”,  Ebftfj-  Anyway,  as  noted  by  Shaw 
2006:  xliii,  the  tale  of  Makhadeva  ends  with  what  is  “a  common  and  natural  conclusion  to  a  Jataka  story 
in  that  he  leaves  the  lay  life”  to  go  forth  and  meditate. 

158  MN  83  at  MN  II  78,8,  MA  67  at  T  I  514b5,  EA  50.4  at  T  II  809a22  (adopting  a  variant  reading),  and  D 
(1)  'dul  ba,  kha  54b2  or  Q  (1030)  ge  50a6.  The  number  eighty-four-thousand  is  a  recurrent  number  in 
early  Buddhist  literature  to  convey  the  sense  of  a  very  long  time  span,  perhaps  the  result  of  multiplying 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year  by  seven,  and  enhancing  the  resultant  eighty-four  by  further  multiplica¬ 
tion  by  a  thousand  (eighty-four-thousand  can  then  itself  become  the  basis  for  further  multiplications, 
cf.,  e.g.,  Fukita  1997:  158).  The  number  seven  has  a  clearly  symbolic  sense:  PED:  673  s.v.  satta  indi¬ 
cates  that  seven  is  a  number  “invested  with  a  peculiar  magic  nimbus”.  According  to  Dumont  1962:  73, 
the  number  seven  in  ancient  India  “indicates  a  totality”,  Senart  1882b:  285  considers  references  to  seven 
days  to  be  “typique  et  conventionnel”;  cf.  also  Sen  1974:  64.  On  the  number  seven  in  religious  traditions 
in  general  cf.  Davidson  1917:  406,  Keith  1917:  407-408  and  413,  and  Schimmel  1987:  15-16;  cf.  also 
Gombrich  1975a:  118;  on  the  symbolism  of  the  number  twelve  in  ancient  India  cf.  Spellman  1962. 
Symbolic  use  of  the  number  seven  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  Ja  514  at  Ja  V  48,28,  which  depicts  the 
long  time  it  took  a  hunter  to  reach  a  remote  area  by  indicating  that  his  journey  lasted  seven  years,  seven 
months,  and  seven  days.  Another  instance  can  be  found  in  AN  7:58  at  AN  IV  89,4  and  its  parallel  MA 
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mn  ii  79  The  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses,  as  well  as  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu,  relate  in 
similar  terms  that  the  gods  of  the  Thirty-three  were  desirous  to  see  Nimi,  one  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  lineage  of  kings  instituted  by  Ma(k)hadeva.159  Sakka  thereon  invited 
Nimi  on  behalf  of  the  gods  of  the  Thirty-three  and  sent  his  chariot  to  fetch  him.160 

The  Makhadeva-sutta,  its  Chinese  parallels,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  report 
that  Nimi  wanted  to  be  taken  to  heaven  along  both  possible  paths,  the  path  that  leads 
through  the  spheres  where  evildoers  experience  their  retribution  and  the  path  that  goes 
via  the  spheres  where  the  result  of  wholesome  conduct  is  experienced.  The  three  dis- 


138  at  T  I  646bl8  (cf.  also  MA  61  at  T  I  496b5),  according  to  which  the  Buddha  in  a  past  life  practised 
loving  kindness  for  seven  years.  As  a  result  of  such  prolonged  practice,  he  was  not  reborn  in  the  sen¬ 
sual  world  for  seven  aeons.  Yet  another  example  can  be  found  in  MN  10  at  MN  I  62,34,  which  speaks 
of  mindfulness  practice  undertaken  for  various  time  periods  that  range  from  seven  years  to  seven  days. 
The  parallel  MA  98  at  T  I  584bl8  differs  in  so  far  as  it  speaks  of  a  period  that  ranges  from  seven  years 
to  a  single  day  or  night.  The  time  range  depicted  in  MN  10  recurs  also  in  the  Mahdvastu  counterpart  to 
the  Mahagovinda-sutta ,  Basak  1968/2004:  132,6  or  Senart  1897:  219,4  (another  example  of  this  pattern 
can  be  found  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  189,1,  although  in  this  case  the  series  describes 
different  heights  instead  of  different  time  periods);  cf.  also  fragment  420v4  of  the  Prsthapala-sutra  in 
Melzer  2006:  272,  which  speaks  of  personally  realizing  an  entirely  happy  world  and  the  path  leading  to 
it  for  a  period  ranging  from  seven  years  to  less  than  a  moment.  What  is  particularly  noteworthy  is  that, 
after  counting  down  by  single  years  from  seven  years  to  one  year,  the  Prsthapala-sutra  fragment,  MN 
10,  MA  98,  and  the  Mahdvastu  next  speak  of  seven  months,  after  which  they  again  count  down  by  single 
months.  Had  their  presentation  followed  numerical  logic,  it  would  have  proceeded  from  a  single  year  to 
eleven  months  instead.  This  shows  that  the  mode  of  counting  is  influenced  by  the  symbolic  value  of  the 
number  seven.  A  departure  from  this  pattern  can  be  found,  however,  in  AN  10:46  at  AN  V  85,4,  where  a 
countdown  of  time  periods  by  years,  months  and  days  revolves  around  the  number  ten  instead  of  the 
number  seven. 

159  When  describing  the  succession  of  kings  that  reigned  after  Mahadeva,  EA  50.4  at  T  II  808cl3  narrates 
that  seven  days  after  the  going  forth  of  the  next  wheel-turning  king  his  seven  treasures  disappeared.  This 
disappearance  motivated  the  grandson  of  Mahadeva  to  visit  his  father  for  advice,  who  explained  to  his 
son  that  the  seven  treasures  were  not  inheritable.  The  father  then  instructed  his  son  how  to  rule  the  king¬ 
dom  rightly,  as  then  the  seven  treasures  might  reappear.  This  account  brings  to  mind  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  succession  of  wheel-turning  kings  given  in  the  Cakkavatti-(sihanada)-sutta  and  its  parallels, 
DN  26  at  DN  III  60,9,  DA  6  at  T  I  39b24,  and  MA  70  at  T  I  520cl4.  It  is  perhaps  also  noteworthy  that 
EA  50.4  gives  a  full  account  of  the  succeeding  king’s  reaction  to  this  disappearance  only  when  describ¬ 
ing  the  disappearance  of  the  seven  treasures  after  the  son  of  King  Mahadeva  had  gone  forth,  not  when 
describing  what  happened  after  King  Mahadeva  went  forth  (where  it  only  notices  the  disappearance  of 
the  woman  treasure,  not  of  the  other  six  treasures,  cf.  EA  50.4  at  T  II  808bl7).  This  brings  to  mind  the 
earlier  noted  fact  that  EA  1  at  T  II  552al6  only  associates  the  wheel-turning  king  motif  with  the  son  of 
Mahadeva,  giving  the  impression  that  the  motif  of  the  wheel-turning  king  was  applied  in  a  somewhat 
inconsistent  manner  in  both  Ekottarika-agama  versions. 

160  While  according  to  MN  83  at  MN  II  80,24  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  55a3  or 

Q  (1030)  ge  50b8  this  chariot  was  drawn  by  a  thousand  thoroughbred  horses,  sahassayutta  ajannaratha 
and  rta  cang  sites  stong  dang  Man  pa’i  shing  rta,  according  to  MA  67  at  T  I  514c  1 1  it  was  drawn  by  a 
thousand  elephants,  EA  50.4  at  T  II  809b21  agrees  with  MN  83  that  the  chariot  was  drawn  by 

horses,  without,  however,  specifying  their  number.  EA  50.4  at  T  II  809bl6  also  differs  from  the 
other  versions  in  as  much  as,  instead  of  Sakka  himself  calling  on  Nimi,  a  heavenly  maiden  was  sent  by 
Sakka  to  invite  Nimi. 
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courses  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  refer  to  this  journey  only  in  brief,  while  the  Jci- 
taka  tale  reports  it  in  considerable  detail.161 

The  same  Jataka  tale  also  throws  a  light  on  why  the  gods  of  the  Thirty-three  would 
want  to  invite  Nimi  for  a  visit.  According  to  this  Jcitaka  account,  King  Nimi  had  urged 
others  to  undertake  wholesome  deeds  to  such  an  extent  that  large  numbers  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  were  reborn  among  the  gods  of  the  Thirty-three.162  As  these  newly  arisen  gods  of 
the  Thirty-three  owed  their  favourable  rebirth  to  his  instructions,  it  would  be  quite  natural 
that  they  should  wish  to  invite  him. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  account  reports  that,  when  visiting  the  gods  of  the  Thirty-three, 

Nimi  delivered  a  set  of  instructions  to  them.163  From  the  perspective  of  the  Jataka  ac¬ 
count,  this  would  then  have  been  just  a  continuation  of  his  earlier  tutorial  relationship 
with  them. 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses,  as  well  as  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu,  relate  that,  on  mn  ii  so 
arrival  in  the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three,  Nimi  was  invited  to  enjoy  himself.  He  preferred 
to  return  home,  however,  and  rather  continue  his  exemplary  and  meritorious  conduct.164 

The  Makhadeva-sutta  and  its  Chinese  discourse  parallels  note  that  Nimi  was  the  last 
of  the  kings  that  kept  up  the  way  of  acting  instituted  by  King  Ma(k)hadeva.165  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  collection  of  tales  on  the  six  perfections,  Nimi  was  in  fact  a  reincarnation  of 
Ma(k)hadeva.166  The  Jataka  tale  reports  the  same,  explaining  that  Ma(k)hadeva  had  de- 


161  Ja  541  at  Ja  VI  105-126,  a  journey  that  took  so  long  that  Sakka  had  to  repeatedly  intervene  to  urge  his 
charioteer  to  move  on. 

162  Ja  541  at  Ja  VI  97,4. 

163  EA  50.4  at  T  II  809c22. 

164  MN  83  at  MN  II  80,19  reports  that  Nimi  just  briefly  declined  and  indicated  that  he  wished  to  return  home 
to  conduct  himself  as  a  righteous  king.  According  to  MA  67  at  T  I  515a3  and  the  Bhaisajyavastu  in 
Dutt  1984a:  113,4  and  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  55b6  or  Q  (1030)  ge  51b3,  he  expressed  his  sentiments  in 
more  detail  by  comparing  the  temporary  nature  of  the  heavenly  pleasures  of  the  Thirty-three  to  a  bor¬ 
rowed  chariot.  Ja  494  at  Ja  IV  358,2,  Ja  541  at  Ja  VI  127,32  (quoted  in  Ps  III  318,3),  and  T  152  at  T  III 
49bl4  similarly  report  that  Nimi  compared  a  sojourn  among  the  Thirty-three  to  borrowed  goods.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  EA  50.4  at  T  II  809cl7,  after  being  asked  three  times  to  remain,  Nimi  finally  explained  that 
the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three  did  not  provide  the  appropriate  conditions  for  practising  the  path  and  that 
he  wanted  to  follow  his  father’s  example  and  eventually  go  forth. 

165  EA  50.4  at  T  II  810al4  reports  the  discontinuation  of  Mahadeva’s  conduct  in  additional  detail,  narrating 
how  once  Nimi’s  son  did  not  keep  up  the  tradition  of  his  forefathers  the  condition  of  the  whole  country 
deteriorated  and  people  became  short  lived,  diseased,  and  poor.  Poverty  led  to  theft,  to  which  the  king 
reacted  by  instituting  the  death  penalty.  This  reaction  in  turn  caused  further  increase  of  unwholesome 
actions  of  all  kinds.  This  account  brings  to  mind  the  deterioration  of  conditions  due  to  bad  rulership  de¬ 
picted  in  the  Cakkavatti-(sThanada)-sutta,  DN  26  at  DN  III  65,15,  and  its  parallels  DA  6  at  T  I  40b23 
and  MA  70  at  T  I  522a28.  Another  parallelism  occurs  earlier,  as  part  of  the  description  of  King  Nimi’s 
visit  to  the  Heaven  of  the  Thirty-three.  According  to  EA  50.4  at  T  II  809c7,  Sakka  shared  his  throne 
with  Nimi,  and  when  the  two  sat  together  on  the  throne  they  looked  completely  alike.  A  similar 
description  can  be  found  in  the  tale  of  King  Mandhatr  in  MA  60  at  T  I  495bl7  and  in  the  Divyavadana 
in  Cowell  1886:  222,17  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  137,20  (another  version  of  this  story,  Ja  258  at  Ja  II  310- 
314,  does  not  mention  their  sharing  of  the  throne). 

166  T  152  at  T  III  48c25.  The  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  624,15  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  170,16  or  in 
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cided  to  take  birth  as  Nimi  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  conduct  instituted  by  him  was 
carried  to  its  numerical  completion  of  eighty-four-thousand  descendants.167 
mn  ii  82  According  to  the  Makhadeva-sutta,  its  Chinese  parallels,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisaj- 
yavastu,  the  Buddha  identified  Ma(k)hadeva  as  one  of  his  former  lives  and  explained 
that  the  type  of  practice  he  had  instituted  at  that  time  did  not  lead  to  liberation,  unlike 
the  practice  he  had  instituted  now,168  followed  by  exhorting  Ananda  that  he  should 
maintain  the  presently  instituted  tradition  alive. 169 


Vaidya  1958b:  119,14  also  reckons  King  Nimi  to  have  been  a  former  life  of  the  Buddha,  while  accord¬ 
ing  to  EA  50.4  at  T  II  810a27  he  was  a  former  life  of  Ananda.  Nimi’s  son,  who  discontinued  the  con¬ 
duct  instituted  by  King  Mahadeva,  was  according  to  EA  50.4  at  T  II  810a29  a  former  life  of  Devadatta. 
According  to  the  identifications  reported  in  Ja  9  at  Ja  I  139,28  and  Ja  541  at  Ja  VI  129,16,  Ananda  had 
been  Makhadeva’s  barber  and  then  Sakka’s  charioteer  Matali,  who  took  King  Nimi  to  the  heaven  of  the 
Thirty-three.  Tanabe  2002/2003:  50  comments  that  the  tale  of  King  Nimi  is  based  on  an  ancient  Indian 
tale  that  was  adopted  as  a  story  reporting  a  previous  life  of  the  Buddha  and  then  introduced  into  the 
Buddhist  canon. 

167  Ja  541  at  Ja  VI  96,17.  The  same  account  continues  by  reporting  that  the  soothsayers  told  the  king  that 

his  newborn  son  had  come  to  “round  off’  the  number  of  descendants.  The  king  then  associated  the  idea 
of  “rounding  off'  with  the  “rim”  of  a  wheel  and  decided  to  give  his  son  the  name  nemi,  “rim”  (for  an 
explanation  of  the  name  of  the  twenty-second  Jain  Tlrthankara  that  similarly  involves  the  sense  of 
nemi  as  a  wheel-rim  cf.  von  Glasenapp  1925/1999:  317  and  Jacobi  1884/1996:  277  note  1).  The  Ti¬ 
betan  Bhaisajyavastu  at  D  (1)  ’did  ba,  kha  54b2  or  Q  (1030)  ge  50a7  similarly  renders  his  name  as  mu 
khyud,  “rim”.  Dip  3:35  in  Oldenberg  1879:  28,24  records  his  name  as  Nemiyo,  whereas  the  protagonist 
of  MN  83  at  MN  II  78,28  has  the  name  Nimi.  MA  67  at  T  I  514b8  renders  his  name  as  Jg^jg,  nri-mji 
(following  Pulleyblank  1991:  212  and  223).  T  152  at  T  III  48c27  and  T  211  at  T  IV  608b9  render  his 
name  as  ]Af,  which  according  to  Chavannes  1910:  324  points  to  Nami,  while  Willemen  1999:  220  trans¬ 
lates  the  same  as  Nemi.  EA  50.4  at  T  II  809a23  renders  his  name  as  ff,  a  character  that  according  to 
Mathews  1963:  466  among  others  means  “alternating”.  Could  this  be  an  attempt  to  render  nimi,  for 
which  MW:  551  s.v.  nimi  gives  “the  closing  or  winking  of  the  eyes,  twinkling”?  Still  other  renderings 
can  be  found  in  DA  6  at  T  I  39b5,  which  renders  the  name  (Dalha)nemi  found  in  DN  26  at  DN  III  59,1 
(on  which  cf.  also  Collins  1996:  428)  as  cf.  also  Karashima  1994:  179,  and  in  the  Mahavyut- 

patti  no.  3583  in  Sakaki  1926:  248,  which  employs  the  rendering 

168  MN  83  at  MN  II  82,24,  MA  67  at  T  I  515al4,  EA  50.4  at  T  II  810b6,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  56a2  or  Q 
(1030)  ge  51b6.  EA  1  at  T  II  552a28  also  contrasts  the  way  of  practice  instituted  by  King  Mahadeva 
with  the  liberating  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  While  according  to  MN  83  at  MN  II  82,33,  MA  67  at  T  I 
515a26,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  56b2  or  Q  (1030)  ge  52a5  the  Buddha  explained  that  the  path  he  taught 
at  present  is  the  noble  eightfold  path,  EA  50.4  at  T  II  8 10bl  1  does  not  report  such  an  identification.  A 
comparable  case  can  be  found  in  DN  19  at  DN  II  251,18,  which  contrasts  the  practice  instituted  by  the 
bodhisattva  in  a  former  life  with  the  Buddha's  present  teaching  of  the  noble  eightfold  path,  while  the 
parallel  DA  3  at  T  I  34a21  (cf.  also  Hahlweg  1954:  150)  does  not  mention  the  noble  eightfold  path. 

169  In  MN  83  at  MN  II  83,8  this  exhortation  is  worded  in  the  plural,  tain  vo  aham,  ananda,  evam  vadami, 
giving  the  impression  that  other  monks  were  also  present,  even  though  MN  83  at  MN  II  83,12  concludes 
with  only  Ananda  rejoicing  in  the  discourse.  EA  50.4  at  T  II  810bl9  similarly  reports  only  Ananda  re¬ 
joicing,  even  though  EA  50.4  at  T  II  806c22  indicates  that  the  Buddha  was  in  the  company  of  one-thou- 
sand-two-hundred-fifty  monks.  Only  MA  67  at  T  I  515a29  explicitly  states  that  “other  monks”  also  re¬ 
joiced.  As  already  mentioned  above,  p.  66,  such  variations  are  mainly  differences  in  formulation,  as  by 
naming  the  most  prominent  person  anyone  else  present  appears  to  be  included,  so  that  a  statement 
according  to  which  “Ananda  rejoiced”  would  cover  the  delight  of  other  monks  that  were  present  as  well. 
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MN  84  Madhura-sutta 

The  Madhura-sutta,  the  “discourse  at  Madhura”,170  examines  the  Brahminical  claim 
to  supremacy  among  ancient  Indian  social  classes.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Samyukta-dgama . 1 7 1 

The  Madhura-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-dgama  parallel  report  in  similar  terms  that  the  mn  ii  84 
king  of  Madhura  had  asked  Mahakaccana’s  opinion  on  the  claim  made  by  the  Brahmins 
to  being  the  superior  social  class  (■ vanna ).172  In  reply,  Mahakaccana  clarified  that  the 
Brahminical  claim  to  superiority  was  mere  hearsay.  According  to  the  Samyukta-dgama 
version,  he  also  explained  that  what  really  matters  are  one’s  own  deeds.173 

The  Madhura-sutta  illustrates  that  economic  might  is  more  powerful  than  class  mem¬ 
bership  with  the  example  of  a  wealthy  person  from  any  of  the  four  classes  who  is  served 
by  members  of  each  of  these  four  classes.174  Instead  of  Brahmins,  warriors,  merchants, 
and  workers,  the  Samyukta-dgama  version’s  explanation  of  the  same  point  speaks  of 
Brahmins,  warriors,  and  two  types  of  householder.173  Other  discourses  in  the  Samyukta- 


170  Jaini  1989:  215  comments  that  “Mathura  is  always  referred  to  as  Madhura  in  the  Pali  texts.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain  whether  the  Pali  suttas  retain  the  original  name  of  the  city  or  only  a  variant  spelling  of 
the  same”. 

171  The  parallel  is  SA  548  at  T  II  142a- 143a,  for  which  Akanuma  1929/1990:  60  gives  Jflfjfijll,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  Madhura,  as  a  tentative  title. 

172  A  circumstantial  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that  MN  84  at  MN  II  83,18  begins  by  reporting 
Mahakaccana’s  good  reputation  as  a  learned  and  wise  arahant  and  also  describes  in  detail  how  the  king 
drove  out  of  town  in  his  chariot  to  meet  Mahakaccana,  while  SA  548  does  not  mention  Mahakaccana' s 
reputation,  nor  does  it  describe  in  what  manner  the  king  approached  him. 

173  SA  548  at  T  II  142b2:  “great  king,  you  should  know  that  [one’s]  deeds  are  what  is  truly  real  [in  this  re¬ 
gard],  it  depends  on  [one’s]  deeds”,  l&fiScHNa.  a  remark  that  might  be  related  in 

meaning  to  a  statement  found  in  Sn  3:9  at  Sn  650,  according  to  which  it  is  through  one’s  deeds  that  one 
becomes  a  [true]  Brahmin,  cf.  also  Sn  1:7  at  Sn  136.  According  to  SA  548  at  T  II  142b3,  the  king  then 
requested  Mahakaccana  to  explain  this  matter  in  more  detail,  so  that  their  subsequent  discussion  is  a 
more  detailed  exposition  of  this  short  statement.  This  becomes  particularly  evident  in  SA  548  at  T  II 
142bl7+c3+23,  where  after  each  argument  Mahakaccana  refers  back  to  this  statement  on  karma,  a  state¬ 
ment  that  recurs  also  in  the  king’s  final  conclusion  in  SA  548  at  T  II  142c27. 

174  MN  84  at  MN  II  84,18.  The  suggestion  that  all  four  classes  were  able  to  reach  a  position  of  being  served 
by  members  of  each  of  the  other  classes  is  to  some  extent  surprising.  Although  some  degree  of  social 
fluctuation  may  well  have  been  possible  in  ancient  India,  it  seems  improbable  that  members  of  the 
fourth  class  were  able  to  have  members  of  the  other  three  classes  at  their  service  and  command.  In  fact, 
the  statement  in  MN  84  is  formulated  as  a  hypothetical  case,  so  that  to  apply  this  possibility  to  the 
worker  class  may  not  have  been  intended  as  an  accurate  reflection  of  ancient  Indian  social  mobility. 

175  SA  548  at  T  II  142b6:  >ft!|f!l,  JUi,  ft^f,  a  listing  which  Nakamura  1957:  167  takes  to  be  due 

to  a  tendency  on  the  side  of  the  translator(s)  “to  adapt  the  text  to  the  understanding  of  readers  brought 
up  on  Confucian  hierarchical  ethics”.  The  same  type  of  enumeration  recurs  again  in  SA  472  at  T  II 
120cl0  (which  adds  “wilderness  men  and  hunters”.  If  ASffl.  to  this  list),  where  the  Pali  parallel  SN 
36:14  at  SN  IV  219,12  has  instead  the  standard  enumeration  of  the  four  classes.  According  to  Hirakawa 
1997:  403  and  1195,  Jftft  is  an  equivalent  to  grhapati  or  vaisya ,  while  ftft  corresponds  to  grhapati, 
to  mahasala,  or  to  sresthin.  According  to  Soothill  1937/2000:  257  and  284,  Hjft  refers  to  a  kulapati ,  a 
householder  in  the  sense  of  being  the  head  of  a  family,  and  ft  ft  stands  for  a  grhapati  as  a  householder 
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agama,  however,  have  the  standard  listing  of  all  four  classes  that  includes  the  merchants 
and  the  workers.176  Since  the  present  context  is  clearly  related  to  class  issues,  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Brahmins,  warriors,  and  two  types  of  householder  could  be  a  confusion  of  the 
four  classes  with  the  four  types  of  wise  man  (a  listing  that  covers  Brahmins,  warriors, 
householders,  and  recluses),177  or  else  a  confusion  of  the  four  classes  with  the  three 
types  of  great  family  (a  listing  that  mentions  Brahmins,  warriors,  and  householders).178 

The  Samyukta-agama  discourse  also  differs  in  so  far  as  instead  of  taking  up  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  becoming  wealthy,  it  speaks  of  becoming  a  king.  This  results  in  envisaging 
the  possibility  that  Brahmins  and  householders  become  kings.179  The  Samyuktci-agama 
version’s  indication  that  Brahmins  and  householders  can  become  kings  receives  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Mahasanghika  and  Sarvastivada  Vinayas,  from  the  Divyavadana,  and 
from  the  Mahavastu.m 


in  general.  Hence,  even  though  a  subtle  difference  might  be  found  between  the  two  expressions,  their 
main  import  appears  to  be  similar.  This  impression  is  born  out  in  SA  1074  at  T  II  279a27+29,  which 
uses  the  two  terms  Jg-g;  and  ft#  to  refer  to  the  same  group  of  persons.  A  similar  closeness  of  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  two  expressions  can  also  be  seen  in  their  use  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama ,  where  EA  39.8  at  T 
II  732c5+6  uses  Jg#  and  ft#  interchangeably  to  refer  to  the  same  person.  Along  similar  lines,  MA  64 
at  T  I  506a8,  MA  134  at  T  I  637c29,  and  MA  199  at  T  I  763a2  use  the  combination  ft-##  ft#  to  rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  three  great  families.  These  instances  show  a  considerable  overlap  in  meaning  between 
PH:  and  -ft#. 

176  SA  95  at  T  II  26b5  and  SA  592  at  T  II  157c5  speak  of  '(fUFt-  |IJflJ,  ft ft,  ftpEK,  while  SA  1145  at  T 

II  304a9,  SA  1146  at  T  II  304b29,  and  SA  1235  at  T  II  338bl4  speak  of  |IJflJ,  p#,  ]#|#gl, 

each  of  these  two  ways  of  presentation  corresponding  to  the  four  classes  usually  mentioned  in  the  early 
texts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  between  discourses  belonging  to  the  same  Samyukta-agama  collection  and 
presumably  translated  by  the  same  translation  team,  alternative  ways  of  rendering  vessa  or  vaisya  can 
be  found.  SA  95  reads  ft#,  SA  1145  uses  ?4ltr,  and  SA  548  employs  Jg#,  even  though  their  Pali 
parallels  AN  3:57  at  AN  I  162,17  (parallel  to  SA  95),  SN  3:24  at  SN  I  99,15  (or  SN2  135  at  SN2 1  221,3, 
parallel  to  SA  1145)  and  the  present  discourse  MN  84  at  MN  II  85,9  (parallel  to  SA  548)  all  use  the 
same  term  vessa,  making  it  probable  that  the  Indie  original  used  for  translating  these  Samyukta-agama 
discourses  had  the  same  reference  to  vessa  or  vaisya  in  each  instance. 

177  This  listing  is  found  in  SA  108  at  T  II  33c20  and  includes  (HUFF,  -ft#,  and  ftfl,  being  the 
counterpart  to  khattiya,  brahmana,  gahapati,  and  samana  in  its  parallel  SN  22:2  at  SN  III  6,16. 

178  This  listing  shows  some  variations,  as  SA  1042  at  T  II  273a7  has  JljflJ,  FUfFF,  and  Jg#  (preceded  in 
SA  1042  at  T  II  273a6  by  a  reference  to  ft#),  while  SA  1146  at  T  II  304c21  has  JjflJ,  ^HUFFj,  and 
ft#.  Thus,  these  two  discourses  again  point  to  the  close  similarity  between  Jgg;  and  ft#.  The  Pali 
parallels  MN  41  at  MN  I  289,2  and  SN  3:21  at  SN  I  94,33  (or  SN2  132  at  SN2  I  212,6)  speak  of  khat¬ 
tiya,  brahmana,  and  gahapati  (each  case  qualified  as  mahasala). 

119  SA  548  at  T  II  142b5+9  speaks  of  becoming  a  Brahmin  king,  of  a  warrior  becoming  king,  and  (twice) 
of  becoming  a  householder  becoming  king,  ftPJHFFFE,  f-lffllftT.  Igdr##  and  ft###. 

180  The  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  244b7,  in  the  context  of  its  regulation  against  theft,  de¬ 
fines  kings  by  listing  the  same  four  types  of  king  as  found  in  SA  548:  “about  kings  -  kings  [can  be] 
designated  as  warriors,  Brahmins,  householders,  and  householders”,  ##,  ##$!#!],  ¥ISFT  ft#,  lg 
#  (notably  another  instance  where  ft#  and  Jg#  feature  together  in  a  listing).  The  Sarvastivada  Vina¬ 
ya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  309b24,  goes  a  step  further,  since  in  its  definition  of  kings  it  lists  not  only  Brah¬ 
mins  and  householders,  but  also  women  as  potential  candidates,  “if  a  Brahmin,  a  householder,  or  a  wo¬ 
man  are  given  the  office  of  a  king,  this  is  also  reckoned  as  ‘becoming  a  king  by  sprinkling  water  on  the 
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The  Madhura-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  that  undertaking  the  ten  unwholesome 
courses  of  action  will  result  in  evil  rebirth  independent  of  class  affiliation.181  Both  ver¬ 
sions  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  ten  wholesome  courses  of  action  and  their  poten¬ 
tial  to  lead  to  a  heavenly  rebirth. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  next  describes  someone  who  breaks  into  a  house,  com¬ 
mits  burglary,  makes  an  ambush  or  seduces  the  wife  of  another.  In  each  case  the  king 
would  punish  him,  independent  of  whatever  class  the  culprit  may  belong  to.  The  Sam¬ 
yukta-dgama  version  takes  up  the  same  case  at  an  earlier  point  of  its  exposition.182  It 
also  differs  in  so  far  as  it  only  describes  how  this  person  commits  a  theft,  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  other  types  of  evil  conduct  mentioned  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  ver¬ 
sion. 

The  Madhura-sutta  continues  by  taking  up  the  case  of  someone  gone  forth,  who  would 
be  worthy  of  the  king’s  respect  and  offerings  independent  of  his  former  class,  an  exam¬ 
ple  not  found  in  the  Samyukta-dgama  presentation  (see  below  table  9.4). 183 

The  Samyukta-dgama  discourse  concludes  by  reporting  that  the  king  rejoiced  in  the 
exposition  and  left.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  however,  he  expressed 
his  wish  to  take  refuge  and  was  thereon  told  by  Mahakaccana  that  he  should  take  ref¬ 
uge  with  the  Buddha.  In  reply  to  the  king’s  inquiry  after  the  whereabouts  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha,  Mahakaccana  explained  that  the  Buddha  had  passed  away.184  The  Majjhima-nikd- 


head”’,  Ijfjlriir,  il&AJtUR,  A  similar  definition  occurs  in  the  Div- 

yavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  544,3  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  464,19:  stry-api ...  brahmano  ’pi  vaisyo  'pi  sudro 
’pi  rdjydbhisekenabhisikto  bhavati  raja.  The  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  105,28  or  in  Senart  1897: 
172,8  introduces  a  Brahmin  king  in  one  of  its  tales,  indicating  that  from  its  perspective  it  was  indeed 
possible  for  a  Brahmin  to  take  up  the  office  of  a  king.  The  same  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1965:  98,6  or  in 
Senart  1890:  70,1,  in  the  context  of  a  fable,  however,  records  the  statement  that  “nowhere  females  are 
kings,  everywhere  males  are  kings”,  na  ca  kahim  cit  istriyo  raja,  sarvatra  purusa  raja.  Megasthenes 
reports  that  in  a  part  of  India  a  queen  could  be  found,  cf.  McCrindle  1877:  147,  156,  and  158;  cf.  also 
Altekar  1956:  186.  In  relation  to  the  Divyavadana  passage,  Oldenberg  1912b:  166  remarks:  “won't  it 
be  experiences  and  considerations  of  later  times  -  one  may  think  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  -  that  recom¬ 
mended  such  broadminded  interpretation?”  (“sind  es  nicht  Erfahrungen  und  Riicksichten  spaterer 
Zeiten  -  man  denke  etwa  an  die  Maurya-Dynastie  -  die  zu  dieser  weitherzigen  Interpretation  rieten?”); 
cf.  also  Lamotte  1958/1988:  218-219  on  Candragupta’s  probable  low  birth. 

1S1  A  minor  difference  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  ten  courses  of  action  is  that,  according  to  MN  84 
at  MN  II  86,16,  the  king  on  his  own  indicated  that  he  had  heard  from  arahants  about  the  prospective  re¬ 
birth  in  hell,  while  according  to  SA  548  at  T  II  142c6  Mahakaccana  asked  the  king  what  he  had  heard 
from  arahants  concerning  the  rebirth  to  be  expected  for  undertaking  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of 
conduct,  thereby  prompting  the  king  to  refer  to  arahants  in  his  reply. 

182  SA  548  at  T  II  1 42b  1 B  examines  the  punishment  inflicted  by  a  king  on  a  thief  before  taking  up  the  ten 
courses  of  action,  whereas  MN  84  at  MN  II  88,7  takes  up  the  topic  of  the  king's  punishment  only  after 
having  examined  the  ten  courses  of  action. 

183  MN  84  at  MN  II  89,2.  This  example  seems  to  fit  well  into  the  exposition,  as  it  provides  a  contrast  to  the 
description  of  what  will  happen  to  someone  who  breaks  the  law  and  incurs  the  king’s  punishment,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  earlier  contrast  between  rebirth  in  heaven  and  rebirth  in  hell. 

184  MN  84  at  MN  II  90,16.  This  indication  stands  in  contrast  to  SA  548  at  T  II  142al8,  which  begins  by  re- 


MN II  86 


MN  II  88 


MN  II 90 
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ya  version  concludes  with  the  king’s  proclamation  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  journey  of  up  to  a  hundred  yojanas  in  order  to  meet  the  Buddha,  had  the  Bud¬ 
dha  still  been  alive.185 

Table  9.4:  Arguments  against  Brahminical  Superiority  in  MN  84  and  SA  548 


MN  84 

SA  548 

all  serve  the  rich  (1) 

10  evil  deeds  lead  to  hell  (2) 

10  good  deeds  lead  to  heaven  (3) 
killing,  theft,  etc.  is  punished  (4) 
recluse  is  respected  and  supported  (5) 

all  serve  the  king  (— ►  1 ) 
theft  is  punished  (— ►  4) 

10  evil  deeds  lead  to  hell  (— »  2) 

10  good  deeds  lead  to  heaven  (—>3) 
(*5) 

MN  85  Bodhirajakumara-sutta 

The  Bodhirajcikumara-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Prince  Bodhi’',  records  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  Buddha  and  Prince  Bodhi.186  Although  this  discourse  does  not  have  a  parallel 
in  the  Chinese  Agamas,  parts  of  a  version  of  this  discourse  have  been  preserved  in  San¬ 
skrit  fragments.187  Versions  of  the  introductory  narration  to  the  Bodhirajakumara-sutta, 


cording  that  at  the  time  of  this  discourse  the  Buddha  was  staying  at  SavatthI,  so  that  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  Samyukta-agama  version  he  was  still  alive. 

185  MN  84  at  MN  I  90,26:  yojanasatam  pi  mayam  gaccheyyama  tam  bhagavantam  dassanaya  (Se-MN  II 
439,12:  yojanasatam).  A  similar  statement  recurs  in  MN  94  at  MN  II  162,33  and  in  SHT  V  1332bR3-5 
(p.  228).  The  parallelism  between  MN  84  and  MN  94  in  regard  to  taking  place  after  the  Buddha’s  death 
had  already  been  noted  by  Chalmers  1894:  341.  On  the  assumption  that  a  yojana  would  correspond  to 
approximately  seven  miles  (cf.  also  above  p.  164  note  106),  to  cover  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yojanas 
would  have  required  a  rather  long  journey. 

186  While  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya  T  1421  at  T  XXII  74bl3  gives  the  name  of  the  prince  as  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  name  Bodhi  used  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  II  127,20,  most  San¬ 
skrit  fragments  refer  to  the  protagonist  of  the  present  discourse  as  Prince  Bodha,  cf.,  e.g.,  SHT  IV  33 
folio  21V3,  SHT  IV  180  folio  1R3,  SI  B/14  2A3  in  Bongard-Levin  1989:  510,  or  folio  342V3  in  Hart¬ 
mann  2004b:  129.  An  exception  to  this  pattern  is  SHT  IV  160  folio  20Rc,  which  reads  Bodhi.  The  ud- 
dana  in  folio  299V3  in  Hartmann  2004b:  123  reads  bodhah,  suggesting  the  title  Bodhah-sutra.  Alter¬ 
natively,  the  uddana  may  have  abbreviated  the  title,  which  in  analogy  to  the  Pali  version  could  also 
have  been  Bodharajakumara-sutra. 

187  The  fragments  from  the  newly  discovered  DTrgha-dgama  are  folios  342-343  in  Hartmann  2004b:  129- 
131,  with  the  complete  version  covering  folios  340-344  in  Silverlock  2009.  Other  fragments  are  SHT 

III  997  B  (p.  259),  SHT  IV  33  folios  17-28  and  35  (pp.  162-170  and  174,  the  last  identified  in  SHT  VIII 
p.  162,  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  p.  161-162  and  SHT  IX  p.  369),  SHT  IV  165  folios  20-24  (pp.  194-198,  cf. 
also  SHT  IX  p.  378),  SHT  IV  180  folios  1-2  (pp.  211-213,  cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  247),  SHT  VI  1361  (pp. 
96-97),  SHT  VI  1373a  (p.  103),  SHT  IX  2063d  (p.  80),  the  so  far  unpublished  SHT  XI  4573,  identified 
by  Klaus  Wille  (I  am  indebted  to  Klaus  Wille  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  draft  transliteration  of  this 
fragment),  Hoernle  fragment  149/280,  edited  as  no.  12  in  Hartmann  1991:  77  (corresponding  to  Or. 
15009/106  in  Kudo  2009:  172-173),  fragment  SI  B/14  1-3  in  Bongard-Levin  1989,  Hoernle  fragment 
Or.  15004/76  in  Wille  2009:  91.  Or.  15009/187  in  Melzer  2009:  220.  Of  these,  SHT  III  997B,  SHT  33 

IV  folios  17-18,  SHT  IV  165  folios  20-22,  SHT  VI  1361,  SHT  VI  1373a,  SHT  XI  4573,  Hoernle  frag- 
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which  reports  how  Prince  Bodhi  invited  the  Buddha  to  a  meal,  can  also  be  found  in  the 
Theravada  and  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinayas,m  and  in  the  Dhammapada  commentary.189 

The  Bodhirdjakumdra-sutta,  the  Sanskrit  fragments,  and  the  two  Vinayas  report  in 
similar  terms  that  Prince  Bodhi  invited  the  Buddha  for  a  meal  to  his  newly  built  pal¬ 
ace.190  On  arrival,  the  Buddha  refused  to  enter  the  palace,  as  the  steps  had  been  covered 
with  cloth.  Ananda  told  Prince  Bodhi  to  remove  the  cloth,  as  the  Buddha  would  not 
step  on  it. 

According  to  the  Bodhirdjakumdra-sutta,  the  reason  given  by  Ananda  for  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  reluctance  was  that  the  Buddha  “looked  after  future  generations”.191  The  Thera¬ 
vada  and  Mahlsasaka  Vinayas  as  well  as  the  Sanskrit  fragments  speak  of  his  “compas¬ 
sion  for  future  generations”.192 

The  commentary  explains  that  Prince  Bodhi  was  childless  and  had  spread  the  cloth 
with  the  aspiration  that,  if  the  Buddha  should  step  on  it,  his  wish  to  have  a  child  would 
be  fulfilled.193  The  Buddha,  however,  knew  that  in  retribution  for  an  evil  deed  done  in  a 
past  life  Prince  Bodhi  was  destined  to  remain  childless,  wherefore  the  Buddha  refused 
to  step  on  the  cloth.  The  commentary  further  explains  that  at  the  Buddha’ s  time  many 
monks  had  supernormal  powers  and  were  able  to  find  out  if  someone  was  destined  to 
remain  childless.  Based  on  such  knowledge,  the  monks  were  able  to  decide  if  it  was 
opportune  to  step  on  a  cloth  on  such  occasions.  In  later  times,  however,  monks  who 
would  not  have  such  supernormal  powers  might  not  know  if  it  was  opportune  to  step 
on  a  cloth  in  similar  circumstances.  If  they  should  step  on  a  cloth  and  then  the  couple 
were  to  remain  childless,  this  would  cause  people  to  look  down  on  the  monks.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  from  happening,  the  Buddha  remained  silent,  out  of  compassion. 


ment  Or.  15004/76,  Or.  15009/187,  and  fragment  SI  B/14  IB  correspond  to  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
course  and  the  invitation  of  the  Buddha  at  MN  II  91-92.  SHT  IV  33  folios  21-22  and  SHT  IV  165  folio 
23  report  the  offering  of  the  meal  described  at  MN  II  93.  SHT  IV  33  folios  23-24,  SHT  IV  180  folios  1- 
2,  Hoernle  fragment  149/280  V  or  Or.  15009/106,  fragment  SI  B/14  2-3,  and  folios  342-344  of  the  DTr- 
gha-agama  fragment  parallel  the  exposition  of  the  five  factors  of  striving  found  at  MN  II  94-96.  SHT 
IV  33  folios  24+28,  SHT  IV  165  folio  24,  SHT  IV  180  folios  1-2,  and  Hoernle  fragment  149/280R  re¬ 
cord  the  prince’s  taking  of  refuge,  described  at  MN  II  97. 

188  Vin  II  127-129  and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  74b-c. 

189  Dhp-a  III  136,1. 

190  SHT  IV  33  folio  17V2  and  R6,  SHT  IV  165  folio  20Vc  and  folio  22V7,  and  folio  340R2-3  in  Silverlock 
2009:  73  note  that  the  Buddha  was  staying  in  the  Bhlsanaka  or  Bhisanika  Grove  on  Mount  Simsumara 
or  Sisumara,  a  location  given  in  MN  85  at  MN  II  91,2  as  the  Bhesakala  Grove  on  Mount  Sumsumara. 

191  MN  85  at  MN  II  93,3:  “the  Tathagata  looks  after  future  generations”,  pacchimam  janatam  tathagato 
apaloketi.  While  Ce-MN  II  482,23  and  Se-MN  II  442,19  agree  with  Ee  on  the  reading  apaloketi,  Be-MN 
II  279,8  reads  anukampati  instead,  a  reading  also  followed  by  the  Majjhima-nikaya  commentary  Ps  III 
323,10,  whereas  the  Dhammapada  commentary,  Dhp-a  III  136,12,  quotes  the  same  passage  with  the 
reading  oloketi. 

192  Vin  II  128,30:  “the  Tathagata  has  compassion  for  future  generations”,  pacchimam  janatam  tathagato 
anukampati  ti,  with  a  similarly  worded  counterpart  in  fragment  341v8  in  Silverlock  2009:  76:  pasci- 
ma[m]  janatam  anukampamano  and  in  T  1421  at  T  XXII  74b29:  Hfjiji 

193  Ps  III  322,3. 
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This  commentarial  explanation  does  not  really  help  to  explain  the  situation.  If  the 
Buddha  knew  that  Prince  Bodhi  was  to  remain  childless,  that  would  be  sufficient  for 
not  stepping  on  the  cloth,  without  any  need  to  have  concern  or  compassion  for  future 
generations. 

The  expression  used  in  this  context  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  and  in  the  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment  recurs  in  several  other  Pali  discourses,  occurrences  that  suggest  compassion  for 
future  generations  to  stand  for  acting  as  a  model  to  be  emulated. 194  From  this  perspec¬ 
tive,  then,  the  present  passage  might  simply  intend  that  the  Buddha  did  not  step  on  a 
cloth  in  order  to  set  an  example  that  discourages  the  keen  interest  his  Indian  contem¬ 
poraries  apparently  had  in  such  supposedly  auspicious  actions. 

This  would  be  in  keeping  with  a  general  tendency  that  manifests  repeatedly  in  the 
early  discourses,  where  the  search  for  externals  and  auspicious  tokens  is  redirected  to¬ 
wards  inner  purification  of  the  mind.195  In  fact,  according  to  the  Theravada  Vinaya  ac¬ 
count  the  Buddha  took  the  present  instance  as  the  occasion  to  promulgate  a  rule  against 
stepping  on  cloth.196 

The  MahTsasaka  Vinaya  differs  from  the  Theravada  Vinaya,  as  it  does  not  relate  the 
present  event  to  a  regulation  about  stepping  on  cloth.  According  to  the  MahTsasaka  Vi¬ 
naya,  the  problem  that  arose  was  rather  that  the  monks  made  a  mess  when  partaking  of 
the  food  offered  by  Prince  Bodhi.  This  behaviour  caused  the  laity  to  criticize  the 
monks  and  led  the  Buddha  to  lay  down  a  regulation  that  food  should  be  received  and 
partaken  of  in  a  proper  manner.197 

The  story  of  how  Prince  Bodhi  wanted  the  Buddha  to  step  on  a  cloth  recurs  also  in 
the  Dhammapada  commentary.  According  to  the  Dhammapada  commentary,  Prince 
Bodhi  in  fact  asked  the  Buddha  why  he  was  not  willing  to  step  on  the  cloth.  In  reply, 
the  Buddha  explained  that  the  prince  was  destined  to  remain  childless,  followed  by 
giving  an  account  of  Prince  Bodhi’ s  former  evil  deed  that  was  responsible  for  his  pre- 


194  According  to  MN  4  at  MN  I  23,35  (cf.  also  AN  2:3:9  at  AN  I  61,1),  the  Buddha  lived  a  secluded  life 
style  out  of  compassion  for  future  generations,  pacchiman  ca  janatam  anukampama.no  ti.  Another  ex¬ 
ample  can  be  found  in  SN  16:5  at  SN  II  203,5,  which  reports  that  Mahakassapa  continued  to  undertake 
ascetic  practices  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age  for  the  same  reason,  further  explained  to  imply  that  in  this 
way  he  hoped  to  set  a  model  to  be  emulated  by  others,  app’  eva  nama  pacchima  janata  ditthanugatim 
dpajjeyyum  (Be-SN  I  405,26,  Ce-SN  II  310,7  and  Se-SN  II  339,7:  ditthanugatim ,  Ce  and  Se:  dpajjeyya). 

195  Cf.,  e.g.,  MN  7  at  MN  I  39,13  and  its  parallels  MA  93  at  T  I  575c23,  SA  1 185  at  T  II  321b4,  SA2  98  T 
II  408c3,  EA  13.5  at  T  II  574cl5,  and  T  51  at  T  I  844a21,  which  contrast  external  purification  by  bath¬ 
ing  in  sacred  rivers  with  internal  purification  of  the  mind.  Witanachchi  2005b:  549  comments  that  the 
commentarial  explanation,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  did  not  step  on  the  cloth  “because  he  knew 
that  the  prince’s  wish  for  a  child  will  not  be  fulfilled,  seems  to  be  completely  off  the  mark.  If  that  were 
so,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Buddha  to  have  laid  down  a  rule  restraining  his  disciples  from  following 
the  practice”. 

196  Vin  II  129,3.  When,  however,  the  demands  of  the  laity  to  have  monks  step  on  cloth  became  too  press¬ 
ing,  this  rule  was  amended.  Granoff  2002/2003:  200  note  39  comments  that  “a  monk  may  step  on  the 
cloth  offered  by  a  woman  who  has  just  had  a  miscarriage  ...  behind  this  might  lie  a  belief  in  the  fructi¬ 
fying  power  of  the  monk’s  touch”. 

197  T  1421  at  T  XXII  75c9. 
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sent  childlessness.198  The  evil  deed  was  that  Prince  Bodhi  and  his  wife  in  a  former  life 
had  survived  on  eggs  and  birds,  after  being  shipwrecked,  without  feeling  any  remorse 
at  killing  living  beings.  The  Buddha  concluded  his  explanation  to  Prince  Bodhi  with  a 
stanza  -  the  stanza  the  Dhammapada  commentary’s  tale  is  intended  to  explain  -  high¬ 
lighting  the  need  to  protect  oneself  and  to  remain  wakeful  during  the  three  watches  of 
the  night.199 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  word  on  the  reasons  why  the  Buddha  refused  to  step  on 
the  cloth,  the  Bodhirdjakumdra-sutta  reports  that,  during  the  conversation  that  ensued 
after  the  completion  of  the  meal,  the  Buddha  gave  an  autobiographical  account  of  his 
striving  for  awakening.200 

At  the  end  of  this  account,  according  to  the  Bodhirdjakumdra-sutta  Prince  Bodhi  asked 
the  Buddha  how  long  it  would  take  a  disciple  to  reach  the  final  goal.  According  to  the 
Sanskrit  fragment,  however,  he  asked  how  many  qualities  were  required  to  reach  the 
final  goal.201  The  Pali  and  Sanskrit  versions  agree  that  the  Buddha  replied  with  a  counter¬ 
question,202  asking  Prince  Bodhi  if  he  could  impart  his  knowledge  to  a  man  with  the 
following  qualities: 


198  Dhp-a  III  137,2.  Dhp-a  III  139,7  concludes  this  tale  by  reporting  that  Prince  Bodhi  attained  stream-en¬ 
try  at  the  end  of  the  Buddha's  exposition. 

199  Dhp  157:  “holding  oneself  dear,  one  should  well  protect  oneself,  the  wise  should  keep  watchful  during 
any  of  the  three  watches  of  the  night”,  attanance  piyam  janna,  rakkheyya  nam  surakkhitam,  tinnam  an- 
nataram  ydmarn,  patijaggeyya  pandito,  with  counterparts  in  stanza  312  in  the  Patna  Dharmapada  in 
Cone  1989:  185  or  in  stanza  313  in  Roth  1980b:  125,  and  in  stanza  5:15  in  the  Sanskrit  Udana-(varga) 
in  Bernhard  1965:  143,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  stanza  5:16  in  Beckh  1911:  22  or  in  Zongtse 
1990:  79.  Similar  stanzas  found  in  T  196  at  T  IV  161a7,  T  210  at  T  IV  565c21,  T  211  at  T  IV  593bl6,  T 
212  at  T  IV  652bll,  and  T  213  at  T  IV  780al7  differ  in  their  second  part  and  do  not  refer  to  the  three 
watches.  T  211  embeds  its  version  of  this  stanza  into  a  different  story,  which  describes  a  monk  on  the 
verge  of  suicide  out  of  desperation  at  his  inability  to  learn  the  Dharma.  T  21 1  at  T  IV  593b24  concludes 
by  reporting  that,  stirred  by  the  verses  spoken  by  the  Buddha,  this  monk  soon  enough  became  an  ara- 
hant;  cf.  also  Willemen  1999:  121-123.  Some  elements  of  this  story  are  similar  to  the  tale  of  Culapan- 
thaka  at  Dhp-a  I  239,14,  although  Culapanthaka  was  not  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  but  only  about  to  leave 
the  order. 

200  This  account  combines  the  information  given  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  163-173  and  MN  36  at  MN  I  240-249. 
The  Sanskrit  fragment  does  not  present  this  account  in  full,  but  indicates  that  it  should  be  supplemented 
from  the  preceding  discourse,  the  Kdyabhdvand-sutra  (parallel  to  MN  36),  cf.  folio  342R7  in  Hartmann 
2004b:  129  or  Silverlock  2009:  77.  Ee  similarly  gives  this  account  only  in  an  abbreviated  manner,  indi¬ 
cating  that  it  should  be  supplemented,  while  Be-MN  II  279-297,  Ce-MN  II  484-508,  and  Se-MN  II  443- 
470  give  it  in  full. 

201  MN  85  at  MN  II  94,8:  “how  long”,  ktva  cirenal,  whereas  according  to  folio  342V2  in  Hartmann  2004b: 
129  he  inquired  “endowed  with  how  many  qualities,  venerable  sir”,  k(a)tibhi[r  bhadamjtdmgaih  sam- 
a[nv]dgata ?;  cf.  also  Silverlock  2009:  78. 

202  Since  according  to  both  versions  the  Buddha  used  a  counter-question,  the  Pali  version  of  Prince  Bodhi’s 
inquiry  might  fit  the  context  better.  If  Prince  Bodhi  had  asked  about  the  qualities  required  to  reach  lib¬ 
eration,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  reply  with  a  counter-question,  as  the  Buddha  could  just  have 
listed  the  five  qualities  straightaway.  A  counter-question  usually  occurs  in  reply  to  a  type  of  question 
that  cannot  be  answered  straightaway,  but  needs  to  be  tackled  by  asking  a  question  in  return  (that  is. 
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faithless, 

-  ill, 

deceitful, 

-  lazy, 

-  stupid.203 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Buddha  illustrated  his  reply  with  the 
example  of  Prince  Bodhi  teaching  someone  how  to  ride  an  elephant.  The  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment  version  takes  up  also  other  abilities  that  could  be  taught  by  Prince  Bodhi,  such  as 
elephant  and  horse  riding,  driving  a  chariot,  fencing  and  archery,  as  well  as  writing  and 
calculation.204 

To  bring  in  several  crafts  fits  the  context  well,  since  such  variety  illustrates  that  the 
task  of  leading  a  monk  to  liberation  requires  training  him  in  various  abilities,  instruct¬ 
ing  him  in  proper  conduct,  in  the  development  of  concentration,  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  insight,2"1  just  as  a  prince  would  not  only  need  to  be  able  to  ride  an  elephant, 
but  also  to  ride  a  horse,  to  drive  a  chariot,  to  fence,  and  to  perform  archery.206 

In  the  case  of  calculation  and  writing,  the  situation  appears  less  straightforward.  Other 
Pali  passages  indicate  that  calculation  was  a  specific  profession  in  ancient  India,  yet 
perhaps  some  basic  training  in  this  art  would  be  appropriate  in  the  case  of  someone 
who  in  future  hopes  to  become  a  king.207 


this  would  be  an  instance  of  the  patipuccha  vydkaramya  panha ,  in  contrast  to  the  ekamsa  vydkarantya 
panha,  cf.  AN  3:67  at  AN  I  197,20). This  is  indeed  the  case  for  the  prince’s  question  in  the  Pali  version, 
as  the  time  period  required  to  reach  the  goal  cannot  be  simply  stated,  since  this  time  period  depends  on 
the  qualities  of  the  practitioner. 

203  MN  85  at  MN  II  94,18.  SHT  IV  180  V3-5  has  preserved  being  faithless,  ill,  and  stupid,  and  at  V8-9 
mentions  the  positive  qualities  of  being  honest  and  energetic,  thereby  accounting  for  all  five  qualities 
mentioned  in  MN  85.  Similarly,  the  fragments  SI  B/14  2A4+B2  and  SI  B/14  3A1+B4  in  Bongard- 
Levin  1989:  510-512  mention  the  positive  qualities  of  faith,  health,  honesty,  energy,  and  wisdom.  Folio 
342V7-8  in  Hartmann  2004b:  129-130  or  Silverlock  2009:  78  only  mentions  being  faithless,  deceitful, 
and  stupid,  which  Hartmann  2004b:  132  note  34  suggests  to  be  “most  likely  due  to  a  haplography  in 
this  highly  repetitive  passage”.  Parts  of  a  description  of  the  five  factors  of  striving,  mentioned  in  the 
present  discourse,  have  also  been  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the  Dasottara- sutra,  cf.  frag¬ 
ment  S  493cR2-5  in  Mittal  1957:  34. 

204  Folio  342V6  in  Hartmann  2004b:  129  or  Silverlock  2009:  78:  hastigrivayam  asvaprsthe  rathe  sarau 
dhanusy  ...  lipiganananyasanasamkhydmudrdydm ,  SHT  IV  180  folio  1V1  (cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  247): 
(hatigrTvd)[y](d)m-asvaprste  rathe  tsaro  dhanusi,  and  SHT  IV  33  folio  23R1:  lipiganandsam[kh]y. 

205  The  image  of  an  elephant  to  illustrate  the  training  of  a  monk  recurs  in  MN  125  at  MN  III  132,2,  which 
compares  the  practice  of  the  gradual  path  to  an  elephant  trainer  who  catches  and  trains  a  wild  elephant. 
The  image  used  in  MN  125  differs  from  MN  85  at  MN  II  94,13,  where  the  task  is  only  to  teach  some¬ 
one  how  to  ride  an  elephant.  To  ride  an  elephant  (that  would  have  already  been  tamed  and  trained  by 
someone  else)  would  be  considerably  less  demanding  than  having  to  catch  and  tame  a  wild  elephant. 

206  A  list  of  the  abilities  of  a  king  in  MN  82  at  MN  II  69,8  mentions  riding  a  horse,  driving  a  chariot,  arch¬ 
ery,  and  fencing,  together  with  riding  an  elephant;  cf.  also  AN  5:135  at  AN  III  152,29,  where  these  re¬ 
cur  as  the  learning  curriculum  of  a  prince. 

207  DN  1  at  DN  I  11,10  mentions  mudda,  ganand,  and  sankhana  as  forms  of  livelihood.  Vin  IV  7,5  in¬ 
cludes  ganand  together  with  mudda  (Se-Vin  II  166,4:  muddhd )  in  a  listing  of  various  types  of  craft  (on 
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The  Lalitavistara ,208  the  Mahavastu,  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  fact  in¬ 
clude  the  art  of  writing  in  the  curriculum  of  a  prince,209  while  a  description  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  prince  given  in  a  discourse  in  the  Madhyama-agama  does  not  mention  account- 

•  •  •  "710 

mg  or  writing.’ 

The  Pali  and  Sanskrit  versions  agree  that  in  reply  to  the  Buddha’s  exposition  of  these 
five  detrimental  qualities,  Prince  Bodhi  remarked  that  even  the  presence  of  one  of  these 
qualities  would  inhibit  someone  from  being  able  to  learn.211 

The  Bodhirajakumara-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  parallel  repeat  their  respective  treatment  mn  ii  95 
for  the  complementary  positive  case  of  someone  who  has  faith  and  is  healthy,  honest, 
energetic,  and  wise.  According  to  both  versions,  Prince  Bodhi  remarked  that  even  one 
of  these  five  positive  qualities  would  make  it  easy  to  teach  such  a  person.212 

This  statement  seems  to  stand  to  some  extent  in  logical  contrast  to  the  earlier  state¬ 
ment,  according  to  which  even  one  of  the  negative  qualities  would  render  such  a  per¬ 
son  incapable  of  learning.  The  logical  consequence  of  the  earlier  statement  would  be 
that  all  five  positive  qualities  are  required  for  being  able  to  learn,  not  just  one  of  them. 

That  is,  in  order  to  be  able  to  learn  someone  would  need  to  be  not  only  healthy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  but  also  should  have  faith  and  be  free  from  deceit,  laziness,  and  stupidity. 

Perhaps  the  formulation  found  in  both  versions  is  the  outcome  of  stereotyping  during 
the  course  of  transmission,  due  to  which  the  pattern  of  the  treatment  used  for  the  nega¬ 
tive  case  was  applied  in  an  identical  manner  to  the  positive  case,  without  noting  that 
this  creates  an  inner  inconsistency. 


ganana  and  mudda  cf.  also  Franke  1913a:  18  note  9+10  and  Rhys  Davids  1899:  21  note  4  and  ibid.  p. 
22  note  1). 

208  The  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  526,13  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  126,2  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  88,13  lists 
various  types  of  scripts,  including  the  script  of  the  devas,  etc.,  which  are  absent  from  a  list  of  Indian 
scriptures  given  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  160,6  or  in  Senart  1882a:  135,5  (on  the  significance 
of  this  listing  cf.  also  the  comments  in  Harrison  2003:  115-116). 

209  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  570,14  or  in  Senart  1890:  423,15,  and  in  Basak  1968/2004:  112,27  or  in 
Senart  1897:  184,6,  a  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Pravrajydvastu  fragment  folio  2r2  in  Vogel  1992:  71,  and 
the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  58,2  and  in  Gnoli  1978a:  119,30  and  179,11;  cf.  also  the  Divyd- 
vadana  in  Cowell  1886:  58,16  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  35,24.  For  a  Gandharan  sculpture  that  depicts  the 
bodhisattva  at  school,  holding  a  writing  slate,  cf.  Dehejia  1997:  203;  for  another  Gandharan  sculpture 
with  three  monks  holding  writing  scrolls  cf.  plate  lib  in  Taddei  1983;  on  this  and  additional  instances 
cf.  also  Salomon  1999:  103-104. 

210  MA  72  at  T  I  534a5. 

211  MN  85  at  MN  II  94,28  and  folio  342V8  and  343R1  in  Hartmann  2004b:  130  or  Silverlock  2009:  78-79. 
A  minor  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that  in  MN  85  the  Buddha  presents  all  five  qualities 
and  then  asks  Prince  Bodhi  if  such  a  person  would  be  able  to  learn,  while  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  the 
Buddha  poses  the  same  question  after  each  of  the  five  qualities,  each  time  Prince  Bodhi  replying  that 
someone  with  this  quality  would  not  be  able  to  learn  from  him. 

212  MN  85  at  MN  II  95,12:  ekam  ekenapi,  bhante,  ahgena  samannagato  so  puriso  mama  santike  ...  sippam 
sikkheyya,  ko pana  vado pahcah’  ahgehl  ti  (Be-MN  II  298,22:  ekena),  folio  343R5-6  in  Hartmann  2004b: 
130  or  Silverlock  2009:  79:  ekaikena  tcivad  bhadanta  ito  ’hgena  samanvagatena  tena  purusena  suka- 
ram  mamantikad  anyatamdnyatamac  chilpasthanakarmasthana  samanvagamayitum,  kah  punar  vadah 
sarvair,  cf.  also  SHT  IV  33  folio  24V2-3  and  fragment  SI  B/14  3A3  in  Bongard-Levin  1989:  511. 
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The  Pali  version  illustrates  the  first  quality  of  faith  with  the  example  of  a  monk’s 
confidence  in  the  awakening  of  the  Tathagata,  described  with  the  standard  formula  for 
recollecting  the  Buddha.213  The  Sanskrit  fragment  speaks  instead  of  a  noble  disciple 
whose  faith  is  firmly  established  so  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  by  anyone  in  the  world.214 

The  Pali  and  Sanskrit  versions  agree  in  explaining  that  to  be  energetic  is  to  make  a 
steadfast  effort  to  develop  what  is  wholesome.  To  this  the  Sanskrit  fragment  adds  the 
determination  not  to  slacken  in  energy  even  if  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  body  should 
dry  up  and  only  skin,  sinews,  and  bones  remain.215 
mn  ii  96  The  Pali  version  continues  by  specifying  the  time  period  within  which  a  disciple  may 
reach  realization,  a  time  period  that  ranges  from  seven  years  at  most  to  a  single  day- 
and-night  at  least.216  Instead  of  listing  various  time  periods,  the  Sanskrit  discourse  only 
explains  that  realization  can  be  reached  “quickly”.217  A  listing  of  time  periods  within 


213  MN  85  at  MN  II  95,17:  iti  pi  so  bhagava  araham  sammasambuddho  vijjacaranasampanno. 

214  Folio  343R7-8  in  Hartmann  2004b:  130  or  Silverlock  2009:  79  describes  that  the  noble  disciple’s  faith 
has  become  “rooted  and  established”,  mulajata  pratisthita.  In  other  Pali  discourses,  such  unshakeable 
faith  appears  to  be  a  quality  of  those  who  have  reached  stream-entry.  Thus,  e.g.,  DN  27  at  DN  III  84,21 
indicates  that  those  whose  faith  is  firm,  mulajata  patitthita,  can  claim  to  be  “born  from  the  mouth”  of 
the  Blessed  One,  mukhato  jdto,  an  expression  the  commentary  Sv  III  865,7  explains  to  imply  that  they 
have  reached  the  paths  and  fruits,  maggaphalesu  patitthitatta  oraso  mukhato  jdto.  MN  47  at  MN  I 
320,12  speaks  of  the  same  firm  faith  once  a  monk  can  claim  that  he  has  “through  direct  knowledge 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  a  certain  teaching  among  the  teachings”,  abhinndya  idh’  ekaccam 
dhammam  dhammesu  nittham  agamam  (Se-MN  I  580,6:  nitthangamam).  The  commentary  Ps  II  388,23 
explains  that  the  firm  faith  of  stream-entry  is  intended  here,  mulajata  ti  sotdpattimaggavasena  sahjdta- 
mula.  MN  70  at  MN  I  478,32  qualifies  the  saddhavimutta,  a  person  who  is  at  least  a  stream-enterer,  to 
be  endowed  with  such  firm  faith,  saddha  nivitthd  hoti  mulajata  patitthita.  SN  48:42  at  SN  V  219,2  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Brahmin  Unnabha  had  reached  firm  faith,  saddha  nivitthd  mulajata  patitthita,  followed 
by  noting  that  this  Brahmin  will  not  be  reborn  in  this  world,  which  the  commentary  Spk  III  246,24 
explains  to  imply  that  he  was  a  stream-enterer  and  a  jhana  attainer.  These  passages  indicate  that  refer¬ 
ences  to  such  firm  faith  usually  imply  at  least  stream-entry.  The  same  would,  however,  not  work  so 
well  for  the  Sanskrit  version,  as  this  would  imply  turning  the  fruit  of  progress  on  the  path  into  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  being  taught  the  path. 

215  Folio  343V4-5  in  Hartmann  2004b:  131  or  Silverlock  2009:  80:  kdmam  tvak  snayv  asthi  cdvatisthatdm 
parisusyatu  sarirdn  mdmsasonitam.  While  AN  2:1:5  at  AN  I  50,8  relates  this  type  of  determination  to 
the  Buddha’s  breakthrough  to  awakening,  other  discourses  use  the  same  expression  in  the  context  of  a 
general  definition  of  energetic  practice,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  70  at  MN  I  481,1,  SN  12:22  at  SN  II  28,23,  SN 
21:3  at  SN  II  276,11,  and  AN  8:13  at  AN  IV  190,8,  similar  to  the  way  this  determination  occurs  in  the 
Sanskrit  fragment. 

216  MN  85  at  MN  II  96,16  speaks  of  realising  the  goal  within  a  period  that  ranges  from  seven  years  to  a 
single  day-and-night,  ekam  rattindivam.  For  practice  that  takes  place  only  from  morning  to  evening  or 
from  evening  to  morning,  MN  85  at  MN  II  96,19  indicates  that  “distinction”  can  be  reached,  visesam 
adhigamissati.  The  proclamation  in  MN  85  that  practice  can  lead  to  realization  within  a  single  day-and- 
night  appears  to  be  unique  in  the  Pali  discourses  for  envisaging  such  a  short  time  period.  A  similar  po¬ 
sition  is  taken  in  SA  703  at  T  II  189a24  and  in  SA  1121  at  T  II  297cl9,  however,  discourses  otherwise 
not  related  to  MN  85. 

217  Folio  343V8  in  Hartmann  2004b:  131  or  Silverlock  2009:  80:  ksipram.  Consequently  the  two  versions 
also  differ  on  the  reason  for  Prince  Bodhi’s  appreciation  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching,  which  according  to 
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which  realization  can  be  attained  is  also  found  in  the  two  ( Malta  - )Sa  tipatth ana -sit  tta s 
and  in  the  UdumbarikasThanada-sutta,  which,  however,  reckon  a  minimum  of  seven 
days  to  be  necessary  for  reaching  full  awakening.218 

The  Bodhirajakumara-sutta  and  the  Sanskrit  fragments  agree  that  Prince  Bodhi  ex¬ 
pressed  his  appreciation  and  took  refuge.219  Both  versions  note  that  refuge  had  already 
been  taken  on  his  behalf  when  he  was  in  his  mother’s  womb  and  when  he  was  an  infant.220 


MN  86  Angulimala-sutta 

The  Angulimala-sutta ,  the  “discourse  about  Angulimala”,  records  the  conversion  of 
the  brigand  Angulimala.221  This  discourse  has  five  Chinese  parallels:  two  parallels  in 


MN  85  at  MN  II  96,23  was  the  ability  of  the  Dharma  to  lead  to  distinction  within  a  period  of  twelve 
hours,  while  according  to  the  Sanskrit  fragment  folio  344R2  in  Hartmann  2004b:  131  or  Silverlock 
2009:  80  his  appreciation  was  due  to  the  potential  of  the  five  factors  of  striving  to  lead  quickly  to  the 
destruction  of  the  influxes. 

218  DN  22  at  DN  II  314,1 1  (=  MN  10  at  MN  I  62,35)  and  DN  25  at  DN  III  55,21  list  time  periods  that  range 
from  seven  years  to  seven  days  for  reaching  realization.  The  prediction  in  the  parallel  to  MN  10,  MA 
98  at  T  I  584b24,  corresponds  to  MN  85  in  as  much  as  it  envisages  realization  for  a  period  of  practice 
(of  the  four  satipatthanas)  from  seven  years  down  to  a  single  day-and-night,  followed  by  indicating 
that  by  undertaking  practice  from  morning  to  evening  or  from  evening  to  morning,  “progress”,  fj-'.ff, 
can  be  reached  (Hirakawa  1997:  596  gives  para-  Aram  and  a-  Aram  as  possible  equivalents  for  Tf- ffS,  a 
similar  description,  found  in  fragment  421r7  of  the  Prsthapala-sutra  in  Melzer  2006:  274,  speaks  of 
reaching  visesa  if  practice  is  undertaken  from  evening  to  morning  or  from  morning  to  evening).  An  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  possibility  of  reaching  realization  within  a  very  short  time  can  be  found  in  Ud  1: 10  at  Ud 
8,13,  which  reports  that  Bahiya,  a  non-Buddhist  ascetic,  reached  full  awakening  during  his  very  first 
meeting  with  the  Buddha,  right  after  receiving  a  short  but  penetrative  instruction. 

219  According  to  the  Sanskrit  fragments,  the  prince  employed  a  golden  pitcher  when  taking  refuge,  appar¬ 
ently  pouring  out  water  in  a  ceremonial  gesture,  cf.  folio  344R8  in  Silverlock  2009:  80,  SHT  IV  33  fo¬ 
lio  28V4  and  SHT  IV  165  folio  24V5-6.  A  golden  pitcher  occurs  in  a  similar  contexts  in  the  Sangha- 
bhedavastu,  cf.  Gnoli  1978a:  25,39,  where  at  the  conclusion  of  a  meal  offering  to  the  Buddha  Kasyapa 
the  king  of  the  country  invites  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  for  the  rains  residence,  Gnoli  1977:  166,10, 
where  King  Bimbisara  offers  the  Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground,  and  Gnoli  1977:  180,26,  where  Anatha- 
pindada  offers  Jeta’s  Grove. 

220  According  to  MN  85  at  MN  II  97,2+10,  when  the  prince’s  mother  was  pregnant  with  him,  she  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  his  name  when  visiting  the  Buddha  in  the  Ghositarama  at  KosambI,  and  later  on  his  nurse  took 
refuge  in  his  name  when  the  Buddha  was  staying  in  the  Bhesakala  Grove  at  Mount  Sumsumara,  the 
same  location  where  MN  85  takes  place.  The  Sanskrit  fragments  give  one  location  of  taking  refuge  as 
the  Ghosilarama  in  KausambI,  cf.  folio  344R5  in  Silverlock  2009:  80,  SHT  IV  33  folio  24R6a;  cf.  also 
SHT  IV  165  folio  24V2  and  the  Hoernle  fragment  149/280R6,  no.  12  in  Hartmann  1991:  77.  The  other 
location  is  the  Badarikarama,  Badarikarama,  or  Batarikarama,  cf.  folio  344R7  in  Silverlock  2009:  80, 
SHT  IV  33  folio  24R4,  SHT  IV  180  folio  1R6,  and  Hoernle  fragment  149/280R4,  no.  12  in  Hartmann 
1991:  77  (compared  to  MN  85,  SHT  IV  33  folio  24  and  the  Hoernle  fragments  refer  to  these  two  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  opposite  sequence).  This  grove  would  have  been  close  to  the  Ghositarama,  as  in  SN  22:89 
at  SN  III  126-132  a  discussion  between  the  monk  Khemaka  and  a  group  of  monks  takes  place  by  way 
of  sending  a  messenger  back  and  forth  between  these  two  places. 

221  On  brigandage  in  ancient  Indian  narrative  in  general  cf.  Bloomfield  1926. 
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two  Samyukta-agama  collections,  one  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-agama,  and  two  paral¬ 
lels  in  the  form  of  individual  translations.222  Parts  of  the  present  discourse  have  also 
been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.223 

The  story  of  Angulimala  recurs,  moreover,  in  an  Udana-(varga)  preserved  in  Chi¬ 
nese.224  A  version  of  the  present  narration  is  also  found  in  the  “discourse  on  the  wise 
and  the  fool”,  a  collection  of  Buddhist  tales  extant  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan.225  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  events  surrounding  Angulimala  have  also  served  as  the  basis  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  Mahayana  ultra,  extant  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  translation.226 

The  Angulimala-sutta  and  its  discourse  parallels  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  in¬ 
corporate  various  narrations  and  events  that  took  place  either  before  or  after  the  encoun¬ 
ter  between  Angulimala  and  the  Buddha  (see  table  9.5) 
mn  ii  98  Regarding  the  actual  encounter  between  the  Buddha  and  Angulimala,  which  is  nar¬ 
rated  in  all  versions,  according  to  the  Angulimala-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  the 
Buddha  had  been  proceeding  towards  Angulimala’ s  haunts,  but  was  warned  by  onlook¬ 
ers  to  desist  from  proceeding  further. 

222  The  parallels  are  SA  1077  at  T  II  280c-281c,  SA2  16  at  T  II  378b-379a,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  719b-722c,  T 

118  at  T  II  508b-510b,  and  T  119  at  T  II  510b-512a.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho 
edition,  T  118  was  translated  by  Dharmaraksa,  cf.  also  Boucher  1996:  282,  and  T  119  by  Faju 
(variant  readings  attribute  T  119  also  to  Dharmaraksa).  SA  1077  takes  place  at  (AIh AISE1>  identified 
in  Bareau  1985:  655  to  correspond  to  the  Anga  country,  SA2  16  is  located  in  Magadha,  whereas  EA 
38.6,  T  118,  and  T  119  agree  with  MN  86  on  placing  the  discourse  at  Savatthl.  According  to  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  relevant  Hoernle  fragment  in  Hartmann  1998:  358,  the  Sanskrit  version  also  appears  to 
have  had  Magadha  as  its  location.  T  1 18  and  T  1 19  have  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on 
Angulimala”,  or  Anesaki  1908:  117  gives  the  title  “robber”,  f$,  for  SA 

1077.  For  a  translation  of  SA  1077,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  study,  cf.  Analayo  2008b;  a 
translation  of  SA2  16  can  be  found  in  Bingenheimer  2006:  46-49. 

223  SHT  I  160c  (pp.  90-91,  cf.  also  SHT  X  p.  402),  SHT  VI  1561  (p.  189,  identified  in  Hartmann  1998:  356 
note  18),  and  two  fragments  from  the  Hoernle  collection  published  in  Hartmann  1998.  One  of  the  Ho¬ 
ernle  fragments  parallels  the  beginning  part  of  the  discourse  at  MN  II  97-98;  SHT  VI  1561  might  corre¬ 
spond  to  Angulimala  seeing  the  Buddha  coming,  described  at  MN  II  98,27;  SHT  I  160c  and  the  other 
Hoernle  fragment  parallel  Angulimala’ s  attempt  to  catch  up  with  the  Buddha  and  their  ensuing  ex¬ 
change  at  MN  II  99.  A  correlation  of  SA  1077  with  its  Sanskrit  counterparts  can  be  found  in  Enomoto 
1994:  22-23. 

224  T  212  at  T  IV  703a-704b. 

22'  T  202  at  T  IV  423b-424b,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  D  (341)  or  Q  (1008)  published  in  Schmidt  1843: 
239-261,  a  work  apparently  compiled  in  China  based  on  stories  transmitted  via  Khotan,  cf.  T  2145  at  T 
LV  67cl0  and  the  discussion  in  Levi  1925b  and  Mail'  1993. 

226  This  is  the  fhllfiMISIM,  T  120  at  T  II  512b-522a,  with  a  Tibetan  counterpart  in  sor  mo’i  phreng  ba  la 
phan  pa  found  at  D  (213)  mdo  sde,  tsha  126a-206b  or  Q  (879)  tsu  133b-215a.  Nattier  2007:  185  note 
16  comments  that  T  120  “should  not  be  treated  as  a  close  relative  of  the  Pali  sutta  or  the  Chinese 
agama  texts  in  which  Angulimala  is  the  main  figure,  but  rather  as  an  independent  scripture  whose 
authors  took  earlier  traditions  concerning  Angulimala  as  their  point  of  departure”.  Thus  T  120  and  its 
Tibetan  counterpart  fall  outside  the  scope  of  my  present  comparative  study  of  MN  86.  A  survey  of  the 
main  differences  between  the  Angulimala-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  that  takes  into  account  T  120 
can  be  found  in  Bareau  1985:  654-658.  For  a  study  of  the  bodhisattva  ethics  proposed  in  T  120  cf. 
Schmithausen  2003:  22-34. 
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Table  9.5:  Progression  of  the  Narration  in  MN  86  and  its  Discourse  Parallels 


MN  86 

EA  38.6 

Angulimala’ s  killings  (1) 

Buddha  meets  Angulimala  (2) 

Angulimala’ s  conversion  (3) 

Angulimala  goes  forth  (4) 
people  complain  to  Pasenadi  (5) 

Pasenadi  meets  Angulimala  (6) 

Angulimala’ s  asseveration  of  truth  (7) 
Angulimala  becomes  arahant  (8) 

Angulimala  is  attacked  (9) 

Angulimala’s  verses  (10) 

people  complain  to  Pasenadi  (— »  5) 

Angulimala’ s  killings  (— »  1) 
mother  visits  Angulimala 

Buddha  meets  Angulimala  (— ►  2) 

Angulimala’ s  conversion  (— »  3) 

Angulimala  goes  forth  (— ►  4) 

Angulimala  becomes  stream-enterer 

Pasenadi  meets  Angulimala  (— ►  6) 

Angulimala  becomes  arahant  (— »  8) 

Angulimala’ s  asseveration  of  truth  (— *  7) 
Angulimala  is  attacked  (— »  9) 

Angulimala’ s  verses  (— *  10) 

Angulimala’ s  former  life 

Angulimala  is  foremost  in  quick  understanding 

SA  1077 

SA2 16 

Buddha  meets  Angulimala  (— *  2) 

Buddha  meets  Angulimala  (— ►  2) 

Angulimala’ s  conversion  (— »  3) 

Angulimala’ s  conversion  (— »  3) 

Angulimala  goes  forth  (— *  4) 

Angulimala  goes  forth  (— ►  4) 

Angulimala  becomes  arahant  (— ►  8) 

Angulimala  becomes  arahant  (— »  8) 

Angulimala’s  verses  (— ►  10) 

Angulimala’ s  verses  (— *  10) 

&  1,  5-7,  9) 

(+  1,  5-7,  9) 

T  118 

T  119 

Angulimala’ s  youth 

Angulimala’ s  killings  (— ►  1) 
people  complain  to  Pasenadi  (— »  5) 
mother  visits  Angulimala 

Buddha  meets  Angulimala  (— »  2) 
Angulimala’ s  conversion  (— >  3) 

Angulimala  goes  forth  (— ►  4) 

Angulimala  becomes  arahant  (— »  8) 

Pasenadi  meets  Angulimala  (— >  6) 
Angulimala’ s  asseveration  of  truth  (— »  7) 
Angulimala  is  attacked  (— >  9) 

Angulimala’s  verses  (— *  10) 

people  complain  to  Pasenadi  (— ►  5) 

Angulimala’ s  killings  (— »  1) 

Buddha  meets  Angulimala  (— »  2) 

Angulimala’ s  conversion  (— »  3) 

Angulimala  goes  forth  (— *  4) 

Angulimala  becomes  arahant  (— »  8) 

Pasenadi  meets  Angulimala  (— >  6) 

Angulimala’ s  asseveration  of  truth  (— *  7) 
Angulimala  is  attacked  (— ►  9) 

Angulimala’ s  verses  (— *  10) 

Angulimala  is  foremost  in  quick  understanding 

In  the  two  Samyukta-dgama  versions,  these  onlookers  simply  tell  the  Buddha  that  a 
dangerous  brigand  by  the  name  of  Angulimala  is  living  in  this  area.227  The  other  ver¬ 
sions  present  the  threat  posed  by  Angulimala  in  increasingly  stronger  degrees: 

up  to  forty  men  had  been  oveipowered  by  Angulimala  according  to  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion, 


227  SA  1077  at  T  II  280c22  and  SA2  16  at  T  II  378bl8. 
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up  to  fifty  men  had  met  with  the  same  fate  according  to  the  Ekottarika-agama 
report, 

even  a  hundred  men  would  not  dare  to  oppose  him  according  to  one  individual 
translation, 

even  up  to  a  thousand  men  had  been  caught  by  Angulimala  according  to  the  other 
individual  translation.228 

These  differences  reveal  a  tendency  to  exaggeration,  a  tendency  that  makes  itself  felt 
again  and  again  in  the  Angulimala-sutta  and  its  parallels.  In  as  much  as  the  Angulimdla- 
sutta  and  its  parallels  present  themselves  as  records  of  an  actual  event,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  a  single  person  should  be  able  to  oveipower  a  group  of  forty  or  fifty  men, 
leave  alone  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  when  faced  with  a  thousand  men. 

The  two  Samyukta-dgama  discourses  begin  directly  with  their  description  of  how  the 
Buddha  set  out  on  his  way  towards  Angulimala.  The  Pali  discourse  and  the  other  Chi¬ 
nese  versions  precede  this  with  an  introductory  account.  In  this  introductory  account, 
the  Pali  discourse,  the  Ekottcirika-dgama  version,  and  one  of  the  individual  translations 
explain  that  Angulimala  wore  the  fingers  of  his  victims  as  a  garland,229  which  explains 
why  he  was  called  Angulimala,  “Finger-garland”. 

One  of  the  individual  translations  reports  that  Angulimala  had  caused  harm  to  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns.230  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  goes  further,  as  it  records  that  Angu- 
limala  had  lain  waste  not  only  villages  and  towns,  but  even  whole  districts.231  The  com¬ 
mentary  explains  that  people  had  deserted  their  homes  and  fled  to  SavatthI  because  of 
Angulimala.232 

Although  the  abandonment  of  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Angulimala’ s  murderous 
activities  seems  conceivable,  it  appears  exaggerated  to  suggest  that  a  single  criminal 
could  cause  whole  districts  to  be  left  deserted.233 


228  MN  86  at  MN  II  98,16,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  719cl  1.  T  118  at  T  II  509a25  (the  reference  to  the  hundred  men 

occurs  here  in  a  different  context,  namely  as  a  reflection  made  by  Angulimala  when  meeting  the  Bud¬ 
dha),  and  T  1 19  at  T  II  510cl2.  The  sentence  in  T  119  indicates  that  “at  his  wish  that  Angulimala  got  all 
of  them  and  ate  them”,  ftiKh/TSt,  la  15' On  adopting  a  5f5,  ft,  and  0f|  variant  reading, 

the  last  part  of  the  sentence  would  indicate  that  “he  got  all  of  them  and  killed  them”,  ffy®4§*  a  pref¬ 
erable  reading,  as  also  indicated  by  a  similar  expression  at  a  slightly  later  point  in  T  1 19  at  T  II  510cl6: 

MixlS-  The  curious  intrusion  of  “to  eat”,  in  the  present  context  in  T  119  is  nevertheless 
noteworthy,  as  according  to  Ja  537  at  Ja  V  456-5 1 1  Angulimala  in  a  past  life  feasted  on  human  flesh. 

229  MN  86  at  MN  II  98,2,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720c7,  and  T  1 19  at  T  II  510b24. 

230  T  119  at  T  II  510c8. 

231  MN  86  at  MN  II  97,26:  “by  him  villages  have  been  made  no-villages,  towns  made  no-towns,  and  dis¬ 
tricts  made  no-districts”,  tena  gama  pi  agama  kata ,  nigama  pi  anigama  kata,  janapadd  pi  ajanapada 
kata. 

232  Ps  III  330,20. 

233  In  a  predominantly  agricultural  society  such  a  mass  exodus  would  imply  loss  of  livelihood  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  population  and  thus  be  quite  a  dramatic  decision.  According  to  Wagle  1966:  29-37,  a 
janapada  represents  a  socio-cultural  unit  in  the  sense  of  a  region  with  distinct  social  habits  and  customs, 
cf.  also  Grafe  1974:  168.  Although  the  term  janapada  would  not  necessarily  imply  a  geographical  di¬ 
mension  as  large  as  a  mahajanapada  (a  term  used  for  the  sixteen  Indian  counties  regularly  mentioned 
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The  Majjhima-nikciya  version’s  suggestion  that  whole  districts  had  been  laid  waste 
stands,  moreover,  in  contrast  to  the  circumstance  that  according  to  the  same  Majjhima- 
nikciya  discourse  cowherds,  shepherds,  ploughmen,  and  travellers  had  warned  the  Bud¬ 
dha  of  Angulimala.234  Their  presence  in  so  close  proximity  to  Angulimala  suggests  that 
the  area  of  his  activities  was  not  as  abandoned  as  the  same  version’s  description  sug¬ 
gests.  Hence,  its  indication  that  Angulimala  had  laid  waste  whole  districts  appears  to 
be  another  instance  of  the  above-mentioned  tendency  to  exaggeration. 

As  part  of  their  introduction  to  the  meeting  between  the  Buddha  and  Angulimala,  the 
Ekottcirika-dgama  discourse  and  the  two  individual  translations  relate  that  a  group  of 
monks  had  gone  into  town  and  witnessed  a  great  crowd  complaining  to  the  king  and 
demanding  that  action  should  be  taken  against  the  brigand.  The  Majjhima-nikciya  ver¬ 
sion  also  records  such  a  complaint  made  about  Angulimala  to  the  king,  although  this 
occurs  at  a  later  point  of  its  narration,  by  way  of  introducing  King  Pasenadi’s  visit  to 
the  Buddha.235 

According  to  the  Ekottcirika-dgamci  discourse  and  the  two  individual  translations,  af¬ 
ter  hearing  from  the  monks  what  had  happened  in  town,  the  Buddha  left  for  Angulima- 
la’s  haunts.236  Hence  in  these  versions,  it  seems  as  if  the  Buddha  decided  to  approach 
Angulimala  in  order  to  prevent  him  being  arrested  by  the  king.237 

One  of  the  individual  translations  additionally  precedes  this  introductory  account  by 
narrating  the  story  that  caused  Angulimala  to  become  a  murderer.  This  account  resem¬ 
bles  in  several  respects  the  story  of  Angulimala’ s  youth  given  in  the  Pali  commentary. 

According  to  the  description  given  in  this  individual  translation,  Angulimala  had 
been  an  extraordinary  strong,  intelligent,  and  beautiful  young  Brahmin.  The  wife  of  his 
teacher  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  and  hied  to  seduce  him.  He,  however,  refused  to 
comply  with  her  wishes.  Enraged,  she  pretended  to  her  husband  that  Angulimala  had 
forcefully  hied  to  seduce  her.  Out  of  fear  of  Angulimala’ s  strength,  the  teacher  did  not 
dare  to  punish  him  directly  and  thus  devised  the  idea  to  command  Angulimala  that  he 
should  procure  the  fingers  obtained  by  killing  a  hundred  victims  within  a  single  day, 
hoping  that  this  would  lead  Angulimala  to  be  reborn  in  hell.238 


elsewhere  in  the  discourses)  a  janapada  comprises  a  considerable  area  with  “villages”,  gdmas ,  “towns”, 
nigamas,  and  even  “fortified  cities”,  nagaras ,  on  which  cf.  also  Erdosy  1995:  114  and  Ghosh  1973:  46. 
Thus,  to  turn  several  such  districts  into  “no-districts”,  in  other  words,  to  devastate  an  entire  or  even  sev¬ 
eral  janapadas,  would  be  an  impossible  feat  for  a  single  man,  no  matter  what  remarkable  strength  he  is 
supposed  to  possess. 

234  MN  86  at  MN  II  98,7:  gopdlakd  pasupalakd  kassakd  pathdvino  (following  Be-M  II  301,12  and  Ce-M  II 
516,10,  against  padhavino  found  in  Ee  and  in  Se-M  II  476,12;  cf.  also  a  similar  description  in  Vin  IV 
108,22,  where  Ee  does  read  pathdvino). 

235  MN  86  at  MN  II  100,17. 

236  EA  38.6  at  T  II  719c6,  T  118  at  T  II  509al5,  and  T  119  at  T  II  510c4. 

237  While  this  is  only  implicit  in  EA  38.6  and  T  119,  as  these  versions  simply  report  that  the  Buddha  left, 
according  to  T  1 18  at  T  II  509al4  the  Buddha  told  the  monks  “you  just  stay,  I  will  go  to  rescue  [him]”, 

iitufiit,  wmcZ* 

238  T  118  at  Til  508cl9+23. 
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The  Chinese  Udana-(varga)  offers  a  similar  account,  differing  in  so  far  as  it  speaks 
of  a  thousand  victims  to  be  killed,  a  number  also  mentioned  in  the  Ekottarika-agama 
version,  in  the  “discourse  on  the  wise  and  the  fool”,  and  in  the  Pali  commentary.239 

The  Pali  commentarial  narration  differs  from  the  individual  translation  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Uddna-(varga)  account  in  so  far  as  it  attributes  Angulimala’ s  defamation  to  jeal¬ 
ous  fellow  students.  The  commentary  to  the  Angulimala  Theragatha  agrees  with  the 
individual  translation  that  out  of  fear  of  Angulimala’ s  strength  the  teacher  did  not  try  to 
kill  him.240  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  commentary,  however,  the  teacher  de¬ 
sisted  from  killing  his  student  Angulimala  in  order  to  avoid  damaging  his  reputation  as 
a  teacher.241  Both  commentaries  relate  that  already  at  Angulimala’ s  birth  it  had  become 
clear  that  he  was  destined  to  become  a  brigand,  thereby  presenting  him  in  a  less  favour¬ 
able  light  than  the  individual  translation  and  the  Uddna-(varga).24 2 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  commentary  explains  that  Angulimala  had  decided  to  wear  the 
fingers  as  a  garland  in  order  to  keep  count  of  his  victims.  According  to  the  Ekottarika- 
agama  discourse,  the  individual  translation,  and  the  Uddna-(varga)  account,  however, 
his  teacher  had  instructed  him  to  make  a  garland  out  of  the  fingers  of  his  victims.243 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  rationale  for  constructing  such  a  garland,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  wear  it,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  garland  with  a  ‘thousand’  fingers  is 
perhaps  best  understood  in  a  symbolic  sense  as  a  garland  with  ‘many’  fingers.244 


239  T  212  at  T  IV  703bl7.  Although  EA  38.6  does  not  directly  report  the  teacher’s  instruction,  in  its  de¬ 
scription  of  Angulimala’ s  thought  after  his  verse  exchange  with  the  Buddha,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720bl  re¬ 
cords  him  reflecting  on  his  teacher’s  instruction  to  kill  a  thousand  men  and  make  a  garland  out  of  their 
fingers,  jjblfXT'A®,  A  fit  fTilTf  •  The  “discourse  on  the  wise  and  the  fool”  specifies  that  the  teacher 
demanded  the  fingers  of  a  thousand  victims  within  a  period  of  seven  days,  cf.  T  202  at  T  IV  423c28: 
Trfft  HAT,  SfrAAlf,  ffffTfV — ftf  and  Schmidt  1843:  242,3:  nyin  zhag  bdun  gyis  ...  mi  stong  gi  mgo 
bead  nas  sor  mi  re  re  zhing  blangs  nas.  According  to  Ps  III  330,1,  the  teacher  told  him  that  he  should 
“kill  a  thousand  by-passers”,  janghasahassam  ghatehi  (it  seems  preferable  to  take  jangha  in  this  sense, 
a  meaning  which  suggests  itself  from  the  compound  jahghavihara,  “a  walker’s  abiding”,  e.g.,  at  MN  18 
at  MN  I  108,20,  although  literally  janghasahassam  ghatehi  would  mean  to  “kill  a  thousand  legs”). 

240  Th-a  III  55,31. 

241  Ps  III  329,21.  Such  differences  between  commentaries  on  the  same  tale  are  not  uncommon,  in  fact  ac¬ 
cording  to  Goonesekera  1967:  346  “there  are  numerous  instances  where  accounts  of  the  same  episode 
in  the  different  atthakathd  differ  as  regards  details”. 

242  According  to  Ps  III  328,8  and  Th-a  IIII  55,2,  his  father,  the  Brahmin  minister  of  the  king  of  Kosala,  knew 
from  the  constellation  of  stars  at  his  son"  s  birth  that  Angulimala  was  destined  to  become  a  robber.  The 
father  then  asked  the  king  to  put  Angulimala  to  death  before  he  could  do  any  harm. 

243  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720bl,  T  118  at  T  II  508cl7,  and  T  212  at  T  IV  703bl7.  T  202  at  T  IV  423c29  and  its 
Tibetan  counterpart  in  Schmidt  1843:  242,4  report  the  same.  EA  38.6,  T  118,  T  202,  and  T  212  refer  to 
this  garland  as  (T  119  at  T  I  510b24  similarly  speaks  of  IB).  This  suggests  this  garland  to  be  a  form 
of  hair  dress  or  decoration,  instead  of  being  a  necklace.  In  fact,  T  118  at  T  II  508cl7  specifies  that  the 
finger  garland  is  to  be  worn  on  the  forehead,  ttgp. 

244  Although  Angulimala  could  have  strung  up  a  few  fingers  and  worn  them  as  a  garland,  making  a  garland 
of  a  thousand  fingers  would  have  become  so  bulky  that  he  would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  use  his 
weapons.  Gombrich  1996:  149  suggests  that  “the  idea  that  he  needed  a  thousand  must  have  arisen  from 
an  over-literal  interpretation”  of  a  passage  found  in  the  Angulimdla  Theragatha,  Th  868:  “having  heard 
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The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  when  a  great  crowd  complained  to  the  king  about 
Angulimala’ s  murderous  activities,  Angulimala’ s  father  realized  that  this  robber  must 
be  his  son.  Angulimala’ s  mother  thereupon  decided  to  approach  her  son  and  fetch  him, 
before  the  king  would  capture  him.  In  order  to  prevent  Angulimala  from  killing  his 
own  mother  and  thereby  committing  a  crime  that  would  have  barred  him  from  reaching 
any  of  the  stages  of  awakening,  the  Buddha  decided  to  approach  Angulimala  himself. 

Angulimala’ s  mother  also  takes  part  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  and  in  one  of 
the  individual  translations,  as  well  as  in  the  Chinese  Udana-( vargo )  tale.  According  to 
these  three  versions,  Angulimala’ s  mother  had  come  to  bring  her  son  some  food.245  As 
Angulimala  lacked  only  one  more  finger  to  make  up  the  number  of  victims  required,  he 
decided  to  kill  his  mother.  In  the  individual  translation,  his  willingness  to  kill  his  own 
mother  is  related  to  the  circumstance  that  the  sun  is  about  to  set  and,  in  order  to  follow 
his  teacher’ s  command,  he  had  to  accomplish  his  murderous  feat  within  a  single  day.246 

According  to  the  Ekottarika-dgcima  discourse  and  the  individual  translation,  Anguli- 
mala  had  already  gotten  hold  of  his  mother  when  the  Buddha  intervened.247  The  indi¬ 
vidual  translation  relates  that  the  Buddha  suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  Angulimala, 
while  according  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  the  Buddha  emanated  a  great  light 
that  illuminated  the  whole  forest.  The  Ekottarika-agama  account  reports  that  Anguli- 
mala  was  alarmed  by  this  great  light  and  asked  his  mother  to  explain  what  was  taking 
place.  In  reply,  she  told  him  that  the  source  of  this  light  could  only  be  the  Buddha. 
When  Angulimala  heard  this  he  was  full  of  joy,  as  his  teacher  had  told  him  that  by 
killing  the  Buddha  he  would  be  reborn  in  heaven.248  He  told  his  mother  to  wait  for  a 
moment,  as  he  would  just  kill  the  Buddha  and  then  partake  of  the  meal  she  had  brought.249 


your  stanza  connected  with  the  Dharma,  I  will  abandon  a  thousand  evils”,  so  ’ham  cajissami  sahassa- 
papam,  sutvana  gatham  tava  dhammayuttam. 

245  EA  38.6  at  T  II  719cl4,  T  118  at  T  II  509a20,  and  T  212  at  T  IV  703b22.  T  202  at  T  IV  424al2  and 
Schmidt  1843:  242,16  report  the  same. 

246  This  suggestion  does  not  sit  too  well  with  the  same  version’s  account  in  T  1 18  at  T  II  509a9,  according 
to  which  begging  monks  witnessed  people  complaining  to  the  king  about  Angulimala"  s  deeds.  Monks 
have  to  partake  of  their  food  before  noon,  so  that  for  them  to  hear  peoples’  complaints  would  have  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  the  time  when  they  approach  the  town  to  beg  alms. 
This  would  imply  that  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  day  on  which  Angulimala  began  his  murderous 
activities  rumours  of  his  deeds  spread,  people  realized  that  they  were  unable  to  handle  this  situation  on 
their  own  and  decided  to  approach  the  city  to  complain  to  the  king.  Even  with  considerable  imagina¬ 
tion,  this  seems  to  be  putting  too  much  into  too  short  a  time  period. 

247  EA  38.6  at  T  II  719c21  and  T  118  at  T  II  509a24.  T  202  at  T  IV  424al9  and  Schmidt  1843:  243,5,  as 
well  as  the  Maitrisimit  in  Tekin  1980:  162,  also  report  that  Angulimala  was  about  to  kill  his  mother  and 
only  let  go  of  her  to  kill  the  Buddha. 

248  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720a7.  Xuanzang’s  (A<^0  travel  records  in  T  2087  at  T  LI  899a24,  translated  in  Beal 
1884/2001b:  3,  report  a  version  of  the  Angulimala  tale  that  similarly  depicts  him  about  to  kill  his 
mother  and  then  rejoicing  at  the  prospective  of  being  able  to  kill  the  Buddha  instead,  as  according  to 
Angulimala’ s  teacher  this  would  lead  to  a  heavenly  rebirth. 

249  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720a9.  T  212  at  T  IV  703c9  also  reports  that  Angulimala  thought  of  coming  back  for  his 
meal  after  killing  the  monk  he  had  seen,  whom  in  this  version  he  had  not  recognized  to  be  the  Buddha. 
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mn  ii  99  At  this  point  the  narrative  threads  of  the  different  versions  come  together  again,  as  all 
versions  describe  that  Angulimala  was  unable  to  catch  up  with  the  Buddha  even  though 
the  latter  was  walking  at  a  slow  pace.  The  Udana-(varga)  account  explains  that  the 
Buddha  accomplished  this  feat  by  magically  contracting  the  earth  where  Angulimala 
was  and  expanding  the  earth  where  the  Buddha  was  himself.25" 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  and  one  individual  translation,  Anguli- 
mala  was  surprised  at  being  unable  to  catch  up  with  the  Buddha,  as  he  was  usually  able 
to  catch  even  an  elephant,  a  horse,  or  a  chariot.251  These  descriptions  of  Angulimala’s 
abilities  again  show  a  tendency  to  exaggeration,  since  for  a  human  being  to  be  strong 
enough  to  catch  an  elephant  or  fast  enough  to  catch  up  with  a  horse  is  hard  to  imagine. 

According  to  the  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses,  the  Sanskrit  fragments,  and  the  Udd- 
na-(varga)  account,  Angulimala  told  the  Buddha  to  stop.  The  Buddha  replied  that  he 
had  already  stopped,  whereas  Angulimala  had  not  yet  stopped.252 

This  riddle  caused  Angulimala  to  reflect  and  request  an  explanation.  In  reply,  the 
Buddha  explained  that,  whereas  he  had  stopped  harming  other  beings,253  Angulimala 
was  without  restraint  and  hence  in  need  of  stopping. 


250  T  212  at  T  IV  703cll:  “the  Buddha  used  his  magical  power  so  that  where  ‘Harmless’  [i.e.  Angulimala] 

was,  the  earth  suddenly  contracted,  [whereas]  the  earth  [where]  the  Buddha  was  became  broad  and 
spread  out,  so  that  [Angulimala]  became  very  tired  and  could  not  reach  the  Buddha”,  AfT 

ISSlSiTffcfiffi,  Ps  III  332,10  somewhat  similarly  describes  how  the 

Buddha  used  his  magical  power  to  influence  the  earth  in  such  a  way  that  Angulimala  was  unable  to 
catch  up  with  him. 

251  MN  86  at  MN  II  99,12:  “formerly  I  could  catch  up  and  seize  a  running  elephant,  catch  up  and  seize  a 

running  horse,  or  catch  up  and  seize  a  racing  chariot”  (followed  by  also  mentioning  a  running  deer), 
pubbe  hatthim  pi  dhavantam  anupatitvd  ganhami,  assam  pi  dhavantam  anupatitvd  ganhami ,  ratham  pi 
dhavantam  anupatitvd  ganhami  (Se-MN  II  479,15  reads  hatthim,  assam ,  and  ratham)  and  T  119  at  T  II 
510c20:  “I  can  run  and  seize  an  elephant,  or  reach  a  horse,  or  reach  a  chariot”  (followed  by  also  men¬ 
tioning  an  ox  and  a  man),  (Tib SR,  (TlbA/tR  His  prowess  in  matters  of  speed  recurs 

also  at  a  later  point  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  version,  being  part  of  Angulimala’ s  reflection  after  the 
Buddha  had  spoken  to  him,  cf.  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720bl2:  “at  the  time  of  running,  I  can  reach  an  elephant, 
a  horse,  or  a  chariot”  (followed  by  also  mentioning  a  man),  lb  K.IP;,  R,  According 

to  Th-a  III  55,24,  Angulimala  had  the  strength  of  seven  elephants,  and  according  to  the  “discourse  on 
the  wise  and  the  fool”,  Angulimala’ s  strength  was  such  that  he  was  able  to  resist  a  thousand  men.  T  202 
at  T  IV  423c22:  RjtSRA  and  Schmidt  1843:  239,14:  gcigpus  mi  stong  thub  pa. 

252  MN  86  at  MN  II  99,18,  SA  1077  at  T  II  280c27,  SA2  16  at  T  II  378b25,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720al8,  T  118 
at  T  II  509b2,  T  119  at  T  II  510c24,  and  the  Sanskrit  fragment  from  the  Hoernle  collection  V4  in  Hart¬ 
mann  1998:  358;  cf.  also  SHT  I  160cV4. 

253  The  “discourse  on  the  wise  and  the  fool”  differs  from  the  other  versions  in  so  far  as  its  treatment  of  the 

topic  of  “stopping”  contrasts  the  Buddha’s  self-control  with  Angulimala’ s  mental  agitation.  Thus,  in  T  202 
at  T  IV  424a23  the  Buddha  points  out  that:  “I  have  calmed  my  faculties  ...  your  mind  is  shaky  and  does 
not  reach  stability,  [as  you]  day  and  night  kill  and  harm,  committing  innumerable  sins”,  fAn'RAA 
fBUSift'Ci',  ifiMUlIll,  a  contrast  found  similarly  in  the  Tibetan  version  in  Schmidt 

1843:  243,10:  nga’i  dbang  po  mams  ni  rtag  tu  zhi  zhing  ting  nge  ’dzin  ...  khyod  kyis  sems  kyang  bslus 
te  mi  sdod  pas,  nyin  mtshan  du  gsod  pa  ’i  las  byed  de,  sdig  pa  mtha  ’  med  pa  ’i  las  byed  do.  This  contrast 
would  suit  the  ensuing  transformation  of  Angulimala  well.  According  to  Harris  1990/1994:  36,  due  to 
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The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  present  this  re¬ 
ply  by  the  Buddha  in  a  single  stanza,254  while  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  and  the 
other  individual  translation  have  the  same  in  two  stanzas.255  The  two  Samyukta-agama 
versions,  which  in  all  other  respects  present  by  far  the  briefest  account,  report  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  reply  in  five  or  six  stanzas,  explaining  in  detail  in  what  sense  he  had  stopped  and 
Angulimala  had  not  yet  stopped.256 

From  the  perspective  of  the  discourse  as  a  whole,  this  more  detailed  treatment  seems 
quite  to  the  point,  since  the  words  spoken  by  the  Buddha  at  this  moment  converted  An- 
gulimala  from  a  criminal,  ready  to  kill  the  Buddha,  to  a  repentant  desiring  to  become  a 
monk.  In  fact,  later  Buddhist  traditions  tend  to  consider  this  act  of  conversion  as  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  whole  story  and  its  most  prominent  feature.257 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  report  that  Angulimala  acknowledged  the  truth  of  mn  ii  too 
the  Buddha’s  exposition,258  threw  away  his  weapons,  and  requested  to  be  ordained, 


the  words  spoken  by  the  Buddha,  “Angulimala  is  forced  into  the  realization  that  his  life  has  been  a  futile 
chase,  a  fretful  searching,  without  peace  and  fulfilment.  The  tranquillity  of  the  Buddha  contrasts  sharply 
with  his  own  turbulence  and  the  destructive  state  of  his  mind.  The  contrast  makes  him  see  the  nature  of 
his  mind.  A  revolution  -  in  its  true  sense  of  a  complete  turning  around  -  takes  place”. 

254  MN  86  at  MN  II  99,29  and  T  119  at  T  II 51  lal;  cf.  also  Th  867. 

255  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720a24  and  T  118  at  T  II  509b9.  EA  38.6  continues  with  Angulimala’ s  reflection  after 
hearing  these  two  stanzas,  reporting  that  he  knew  that  Tathagatas  arise  only  rarely  in  the  world  and  that 
he  even  had  some  idea  of  what  a  Tathagata  would  teach. 

256  SA  1077  at  T  II  281a4  and  SA2  16  at  T  II  378c2.  SHT  I  160cRl-3  also  has  several  stanzas  similar  to  the 

two  Samyukta-agama  versions.  The  Udana-(varga)  account,  which  has  only  a  single  stanza,  neverthe¬ 
less  specifies  that  this  should  be  supplemented  with  what  is  found  in  detail  in  the  respective  discourse,  T 
212  at  T  IV  703c20:  thereby  indicating  that  the  Buddha’s  treatment  of  the  topic  of  “stop¬ 

ping”  was  longer  than  the  single  stanza  it  quotes. 

257  References  in  other  works  to  Angulimala  tend  to  highlight  in  particular  the  Buddha’s  ability  to  transform 
him,  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1906/1970:  148,9  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  68,20  and  in  T  200  at 
T  IV  215a24,  or  the  Sanskrit  fragments  of  a  buddhastotra  in  Schlingloff  1955:  104;  for  further  references 
cf.  Hartmann  1998:  353-355  and  Skilling  1997a:  297  note  111.  Schlingloff  1988a:  229  describes  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Angulimala  tale  from  Ajanta  where  “Angulimala  appears  before  the  Buddha  twice;  once 
rushing  towards  him  to  attack  and  then  bowed  at  his  feet”.  This  contrast  highlights  the  present  turn  of 
events  and  the  Buddha’s  ability  to  tame  and  convert  a  ferocious  brigand.  On  Amaravatl  sculptures  de¬ 
picting  aspects  of  the  tale  of  Angulimala  cf.,  e.g.,  Sivaramamurti  1942/1956:  191-193;  for  Gandharan 
representations  cf.,  e.g.,  Foucher  1918:  12  figure  304  and  Kurita  1988:  227-229,  plates  471-476. 

258  Gombrich  1996:  151-152  suggests  to  emend  the  first  line  of  Angulimala’ s  stanza  in  MN  86  at  MN  II 
100,1:  mahesi  (Be-MN  II  303,5,  Ce-MN  II  518,27,  and  Se-MN  II  480,14:  mahesT)  to  maheso.  Based  on 
this  emendation,  he  concludes  that  Angulimala  could  have  been  a  “proto-Saiva/Sakta”  and  that  “his 
practice  of  collecting  fingers  for  a  necklace  is  thus  sure  to  be  the  result  of  a  vow,  in  which  the  worship¬ 
per  tries  to  attain  the  iconic  form  of  his  god”.  A  relation  between  Angulimala  and  Sivaism  has  also  been 
suggested  by  Eitel  1888/2004:  13,  who  s.v.  Angulimallya  speaks  of  a  “Sivaitic  sect  of  fanatics  who  prac¬ 
ticed  assassination  as  a  religious  act.  One  of  them  was  converted  by  Sakyamuni”,  by  Legge  1886/1998: 
56  note  2,  who  suggests  that  “the  Angulimalya  were  a  sect  of  Sivaitic  fanatics,  who  made  assassination  a 
religious  act”,  and  by  Soothill  1937/2000:  454,  who  under  the  entry  ijplSIPSi  speaks  of  a  “Sivaitic  sect 
that  wore  ...  chaplets”  of  finger-bones.  Maithrimurthi  1998:  170  and  173  points  out  that  “there  seems  to 
be  no  testimony  at  all  in  the  history  of  Indian  religions  to  the  practice  of  killing  for  decorating  oneself 
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which  the  Buddha  readily  granted.259  According  to  one  of  the  individual  translations, 
Angulimala’ s  hair  and  beard  magically  disappeared,  a  miracle  also  recorded  in  the  Pali 
commentary.260  The  Ekottarika-agama  account  relates  that,  after  granting  Angulimala’ s 
request  for  ordination,  the  Buddha  spoke  a  stanza  of  encouragement,  on  hearing  of 
which  Angulimala  reached  stream-entry.261 

The  two  Samyukta-agama  versions  report  that  Angulimala  became  an  arahant  and 
conclude  with  a  set  of  verses  spoken  by  him.  The  two  individual  translations  similarly 
record  his  attainment  of  full  awakening  at  this  point,  while  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and 
Ekottarika-agama  versions  turn  to  the  same  at  a  later  point  of  their  narration.262 

Unlike  the  two  Samyukta-agama  discourses,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika- 
agama  versions  and  the  two  individual  translations  record  several  additional  events  re¬ 
lated  to  Angulimala.  One  of  these  events  begins  with  King  Pasenadi  who,  on  his  way 
to  catch  Angulimala,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Buddha.  According  to  the  Ekottarika-agama 
version  and  one  of  the  individual  translations,  Pasenadi  had  in  fact  visited  the  Buddha 
to  get  advice  on  how  to  best  undertake  his  mission.263 

The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  Pasenadi  was  too  afraid  to  set  out  straight  away  to 
catch  Angulimala  and  wanted  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Buddha  in  order  to  find  out  if 
he  was  going  to  be  victorious.  In  case  the  Buddha  should  warn  him,  indicating  that  the 
brigand  will  defeat  him,  then  Pasenadi  would  have  a  good  reason  for  not  setting  out  on 
his  mission.264  According  to  the  Chinese  Udana-(varga)  account,  however,  King  Pase- 


with  parts  of  the  victim’s  body”  and  explains  that  such  a  proto-Saiva/Sakta  cult  would  considerably 
antedate  “other  known  practitioners  of  Saivic  tantrism”.  The  respective  readings  in  the  parallels  are:  SA 
1077  at  T II  28 lal6:  “sage”,  fpS  SA2  16  at  T II  378cl5:  “such  a  man”,  $dlfbA,  EA  38.6  at  T II  720bl6: 
“venerable  one”,  jfh  T  118  at  T  II  509bl3:  “great  sage”,  AUL  T  119  at  T  II  511a5:  “recluse”,  >4>FT  and 
T  212  at  T  IV  704a6:  “great  sage”,  Ai=-  Thus,  none  of  the  Chinese  versions  supports  the  assumption 
that  Angulimala’ s  stanza  could  have  referred  to  Siva. 

259  MN  86  at  MN  II  100,9,  SA  1077  at  T  II  281a21,  SA2  16  at  T  II  378c23,  and  T  1 19  at  T  II  51  la8  present 
this  information  in  verse  form,  a  verse  obviously  spoken  by  the  narrator  of  the  discourse.  EA  38.6  at  T  II 
720bl8  has  Angulimala’ s  reaction  still  in  verse,  but  the  Buddha’s  granting  of  ordination  in  prose,  and  T 
118  at  T  II  509bl5  has  this  whole  part  in  prose. 

260  T  1 19  at  T II  5 1  lalO  and  Ps  III  334,13. 

261  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720b23:  “[as]  you  now  have  a  shaven  head,  it  is  appropriate  [for]  you  to  discard  the  fet¬ 

ters,  the  eradication  of  the  fetters  yields  great  fruit,  there  will  be  no  further  sadness  and  vexation”,  A  A 
JAf'JsI,  MISSiffS-  T  202  at  T  IV  424a29  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in 

Schmidt  1843:  243,17  also  locate  Angulimala’ s  stream-entry  at  this  point  of  events,  followed  by  report¬ 
ing  that  soon  after  he  became  an  arahant,  cf.  T  202  a  T  IV  424b3  and  Schmidt  1843:  244,1. 

262  T  118  at  T  II  509b23  and  T  1 19  at  T  II  511al9.  In  the  case  of  T  119,  this  placement  of  his  full  awakening 
meets  with  an  inner  inconsistency,  as  later  on  in  T  119  at  T  II  511c27  the  Buddha  instructs  Angulimala 
“not  to  develop  evil  thoughts”,  Aj'StSBb  after  he  had  been  attacked  by  people  while  begging.  If  Angu- 
limala  had  already  been  an  arahant  when  this  happened,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  him  to  be 
instructed  in  this  way. 

263  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720b28  and  T  1 19  at  T II  551a23. 

264  Ps  III  335,1,  a  suggestion  that  seems  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  given  that  according  to  MN  86  at  MN 
II  100,24  King  Pasenadi  had  five  hundred  men  on  horse-back  at  his  disposal,  which  should  be  sufficient 
to  handle  a  single  brigand,  without  needing  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  chances  of  defeat. 
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nadi  had  heard  that  the  killer  he  wanted  to  capture  had  become  a  monk  in  the  meantime. 
Pasenadi  then  decided  to  approach  the  Buddha  in  order  to  ascertain  if  this  was  true.265 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  translations,  the  Buddha  told  King  Pasenadi  that  Angulimala  had  become  a 
monk  and  was  sitting  close  by.266  All  versions  report  that  the  sight  of  Angulimala  in¬ 
stilled  fear  in  the  king.267 

After  overcoming  his  fear,  Pasenadi  approached  Angulimala  and  offered  to  support 
him  with  requisites.268  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  Angulimala  re¬ 
fused,269  as  he  had  undertaken  the  ascetic  practices  of  begging  and  wearing  rag  robes.270 
The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  as  well  as  the  individual  transla¬ 
tions,  conclude  their  narration  of  this  event  with  King  Pasenadi’ s  admiration  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’  s  ability  to  tame  Angulimala. 

The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  next  describes  that  Angulimala,  by  dint  of  practis¬ 
ing  in  seclusion,  became  an  arahant  endowed  with  the  six  supernormal  knowledges.271 
The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  turns  to  his  attainment  of  full  liberation  only  after  re¬ 
porting  his  intervention  on  behalf  of  a  woman  in  labour. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  as  well  as  the  two  individual 
translations,  record  this  intervention  in  similar  terms,  describing  that,  while  begging 


265  T  212  at  T IV  704b7. 

266  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720cl4  and  T  1 19  at  T  II  511b9  additionally  specify  that  Angulimala  was  seated  in  medi¬ 
tation.  According  to  MN  86  at  MN  II  101,3,  when  the  king  arrived,  the  Buddha  inquired  if  Pasenadi  had 
been  attacked  by  other  kings,  a  question  not  recorded  in  the  Chinese  versions. 

267  For  King  Pasenadi  to  find  himself  suddenly  confronted  with  Angulimala  in  a  situation  where  the  king  is 
not  accompanied  by  his  soldiers  could  indeed  arouse  fear,  all  the  more  since  according  to  T  1 19  at  T  II 
51  la27  he  had  put  aside  his  royal  insignia,  among  them  also  his  sword,  before  approaching  the  Buddha. 
Although  the  other  versions  do  not  explicitly  mention  his  putting  aside  the  sword,  the  same  action  can  be 
assumed  to  be  implicit  in  their  report  that  he  approached  the  Buddha,  as  it  is  customary  conduct  for  a 
king  when  approaching  a  religious  teacher  to  divest  himself  of  his  royal  insignia,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  89  at  MN 
II  119,27  and  its  parallels  MA  213  at  T  I  795cl2,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  237a27,  and  D  (6)  ’dul  ba,  tha  82b7 
or  Q  (1035)  de  79b5.  For  a  listing  of  the  five  insignia  in  a  similar  situation  cf.  also  the  Divydvadana  in 
Cowell  1886:  147,12  or  Vaidya  1999:  91,12  (cf.  also  Upreti  1995:  106);  an  enumeration  of  the  five  in¬ 
signia  of  a  king  can  also  be  found  in  the  Jain  Thdnanga  5.408  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  182,5. 

268  Harvey  2009b:  58  notes  that  “once  Angulimala  was  reformed  by  the  Buddha,  the  king  saw  no  reason  to 
punish  him  ...  he  would  respect  him  [as  a  monk],  rather  than  seek  to  drive  him  from  his  kingdom”. 

269  MN  86  at  MN  II  102,14.  According  to  EA  38.6  at  T  II  720c23,  after  the  king’s  offer  Angulimala  “re¬ 
mained  silent  without  answering”,  which  in  the  discourses  is  a  standard  way  of  expressing 

acceptance.  T  1 18  at  T  II  509cl4  reports  that  the  king  left  Angulimala  after  having  “received  approval”, 
IflErF,  which  also  gives  the  impression  that  Angulimala  accepted  the  offer.  Yet,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  721al 
and  T  118  at  T  II  509cl9  report  that  Angulimala  had  undertaken  the  practice  of  begging  and  wearing  rag 
robes,  ascetic  practices  that  would  not  be  compatible  with  accepting  the  king’s  offer.  T  1 19  at  T  II 5 1  lb  1 8 
also  mentions  the  king’s  offer,  but  does  not  record  how  Angulimala  reacted. 

270  MN  86  at  MN  II  102,12.  EA  38.6  at  T  II  721al,  T  118  at  T  II  509cl9,  and  T  119  at  T  II  551a20  similarly 
note  that  Angulimala  subsisted  by  begging  alms  and  wearing  rag  robes. 

271  EA  38.6  at  T  II  721a7.  T  1 18  at  T II  509b23  and  T  212  at  T  IV  704b4  also  record  that  Angulimala  had  at¬ 
tained  the  six  supernormal  knowledges. 


MN  II  101 


MN  II  102 
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alms  in  town,  Angulimala  saw  a  woman  in  birth  difficulties.  According  to  one  of  the 
individual  translations,  the  woman  even  addressed  Angulimala  and  asked  him  for  relief 
from  her  difficulties.272  The  Chinese  Udana-(varga)  presents  a  variation  to  this  tale,  as 
it  reports  that  the  problem  was  not  a  woman  in  birth  difficulties,  but  a  female  elephant  in 
labour.273 

mn  ii  103  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikciya  account,  Angulimala  reported  what  he  had  seen  to 
the  Buddha,  whereon  the  Buddha  told  him  to  declare  in  front  of  the  woman  that,  since  his 
birth,  he  had  never  deprived  a  living  being  of  life,  wishing  her  well  by  the  strength  of 
this  asseveration  of  truth.  Angulimala  objected  that  in  this  way  he  would  be  speaking  a 
falsehood.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  the  Buddha  reformulated  the  statement,  suggest¬ 
ing  he  should  declare  that  since  his  “noble”  birth,  i.e.,  since  his  going  forth,  he  had 
never  consciously  deprived  a  living  being  of  life.274 

One  of  the  individual  translations  agrees  with  the  Majjhima-nikaya  presentation  on 
the  Buddha’s  first  proposition  and  on  Angulimala’ s  objection.  According  to  this  indi¬ 
vidual  translation,  in  reply  to  Angulimala’ s  objection  the  Buddha  explained  that  this 
statement  was  meant  to  refer  to  Angulimala’ s  “birth”  as  a  monk,  so  that  it  was  not  a 
falsehood.  Angulimala  then  made  his  actual  asseveration  of  truth  without  using  the 
qualification  “noble”,  simply  asserting  that  since  his  birth  he  had  not  killed  a  single 
being.275 

According  to  the  other  individual  translation,  however,  the  Buddha  used  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  “noble”  already  in  his  first  proposition.  Angulimala  nevertheless  objected,  ap¬ 
parently  because  he  had  not  realized  the  implication  of  the  expression  “noble  birth”.276 

The  Ekottarika-dgama  version  also  reports  that  the  Buddha  used  the  qualification  “no¬ 
ble”  already  in  his  first  proposition.  Angulimala  apparently  straightaway  understood 


272  T  118  at  T II  509c21. 

273  y  212  at  T  IV  704all.  The  Chinese  version  of  the  “discourse  on  the  wise  and  the  fool'’,  T  202  at  T  IV 
424b5,  also  introduces  Angulimala’ s  asseveration  of  truth  by  reporting  an  elephant  in  labour,  Ipb  while 
its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Schmidt  1843:  244,4  speaks  instead  of  a  cow,  ba  lang  mo.  The  Dhammapada 
commentary  Dhp-a  III  185,16  provides  another  relation  between  Angulimala  and  an  elephant,  narrating 
that,  during  a  meal  offering.  King  Pasenadi  had  elephants  stationed  near  each  monk.  The  elephant  that 
had  been  placed  close  to  Angulimala  was  untrained  and  fierce,  yet  due  to  the  power  of  Angulimala  it 
remained  perfectly  calm. 

274  MN  86  at  MN  II  103,19:  “since  I  was  born  with  the  noble  birth,  sister”,  yato  aham,  bhagini,  ariyaya  jati- 
yajato  (here  and  below,  Be-MN  II  306,6+12,  Ce-MN  II  524,1+6,  and  Se-MN  II  485,3+8  read  yato  ’ham), 
whereas  the  earlier  statement  in  MN  86  at  MN  II  103,13  reads  yato  aham,  bhagini,  jato  (Be-MN  II  306,30 
and  Ce-MN  II  524  note  2  record  a  variant  reading  of  the  Buddha's  first  instruction  as  yato  aham  bhagini 
jatiya  jato).  Masefield  1992:  306  note  12  sees  the  notion  of  a  noble  birth  as  “equivalent  to  the  upanaya- 
na  rite,  the  second  ‘birth"  of  the  twice  born  varnas ”. 

272  T  118  at  T  II  510a3:  “from  birth  until  now”,  f/tTITTi-  The  Udana-(varga),  T  212  at  T  IV  704a21.  re¬ 
ports  a  similar  asseveration  of  truth,  which  in  its  case  helped  the  elephant  out  of  its  difficulties.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  proclamation  occurs  also  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  568bl9:  “being 
‘born’  from  the  Buddha’s  discipline,  you  are  then  truly  ‘born’,  just  like  Angulimala”,  ■fi+lfe$TFrA . 

M  :5i  ftrWSHi. 

216  j  p  1 9  at  T II  511c5:  “since  my  noble  birth”,  Tcf/tigzkj ATf 
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what  was  meant,  as  he  did  not  object  to  the  Buddha’s  proposition.277  Hence  in  these 
two  versions,  just  as  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account,  Angulimala’ s  actual  asseveration 
of  truth  claims  harmless  conduct  since  his  “noble”  birth. 

The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  Angulimala  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  food  when 
begging,  since  people  were  too  afraid  to  approach  him.278  In  order  to  ameliorate  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Buddha  had  instructed  Angulimala  to  proclaim  publicly  in  an  asseveration  of 
truth  that  he  had  completely  given  up  his  former  murderous  conduct  and  no  longer 
harmed  any  living  beings. 

In  line  with  the  commentary’s  suggestion  that  Angulimala’ s  appearance  as  a  begging 
monk  led  to  fear  and  negative  reactions  among  the  population,  the  Pali  Vinaya  reports 
that  the  going  forth  of  Angulimala  had  caused  an  uproar  among  the  people.  This  then 
made  the  Buddha  promulgate  a  rule  against  ordaining  such  brigands  in  the  future.279 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  agree  that  Angulimala’ s  asseveration  of  truth  proved 
its  worth  in  helping  the  woman  to  overcome  her  difficulties.280  For  an  asseveration  of 
truth  to  have  its  effect,  Angulimala’ s  proclamation  would  have  to  be  worded  in  terms 
of  “noble  birth”. 

If  his  proclamation  had  been  worded  only  in  terms  of  "birth”,  as  reported  in  one  of 
the  individual  translations,  this  would  have  been  a  falsehood.  Making  a  mental  com¬ 
ment  to  himself  that  with  “birth”  only  “ordination”  is  meant  would  not  solve  this  pro¬ 
blem,  since  everyone  who  hears  this  proclamation  would  understand  it  to  refer  to  phy¬ 
sical  birth.281  Only  once  the  qualification  “noble”  is  added  to  the  statement  would  An- 
gulimala’s  proclamation  no  longer  be  a  falsehood  and  thereby  become  invested  with 


277  EA  38.6  at  T  II  721a20:  ‘‘since  my  noble  birth”, 

278  Ps  III  338,8. 

219  The  regulation  in  Vin  I  74,34  prohibits  ordaining  a  “robber  who  wears  an  emblem”,  dhajabaddho  corn. 
Horner  1951/1982:  93  note  1  comments  that  “it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  above  Vinaya  ruling  with  the 
story  of  Angulimala’ s  going  forth”,  as  recorded  in  MN  86.  Yet,  the  introduction  to  this  rule  in  Vin  I  74,26 
speaks  of  Angulimala,  qualified  as  a  cora ,  which  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  same  person  must  be  meant. 
Perhaps  the  rationale  behind  this  rule  is  that,  while  the  Buddha's  decision  to  ordain  Angulimala  was 
based  on  an  assessment  of  the  latter’s  potential,  other  monks  might  not  have  such  knowledge.  In  view  of 
the  repercussions  that  such  an  ordination  can  cause  among  the  laity,  this  rule  could  have  been  intended 
to  prevent  other  monks  from  imitating  the  Buddha’s  action  by  indiscriminately  ordaining  criminals. 

250  His  asseveration  of  truth  has  become  a  well-known  protective  chant,  a  paritta ,  already  referred  to  in  Mil 
151,1  as  the  Angulimdlaparitta  and  still  in  use  today,  cf.,  e.g.,  Spiro  1970/1982:  146. 

251  The  Buddha’s  paradoxical  reply  to  Angulimala  at  their  initial  meeting,  in  which  he  proclaims  that  he  has 
stopped  while  Angulimala  has  not  yet  stopped,  differs  in  this  respect.  Although  the  statement  in  MN  86 
at  MN  II  99,18:  thito  attain ,  “I  am  standing”,  is  contrary  to  the  real  situation,  as  the  Buddha  is  still  walking, 
this  proclamation  does  not  have  a  potential  to  deceive.  For  Angulimala,  it  would  have  been  immediately 
clear  that  the  Buddha  is  still  walking,  making  it  self-evident  that  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  liter¬ 
ally,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  circumstance  that  Angulimala  immediately  requests  an  explanation  of  its 
meaning.  The  enigmatic  nature  of  the  Buddha’s  statement  is  also  highlighted  by  Kalupahana  2002:  124. 
who  compares  it  to  a  “ kung-an  (koan)  ...  given  to  a  disciple  by  a  Ch'an  (Zen)  master”.  Angulimala’s 
proclamation  that  since  his  birth  he  had  never  deprived  a  living  being  of  life,  however,  would  not  nec¬ 
essarily  have  been  a  similarly  self-evident  riddle  to  anyone  who  heard  it. 
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the  transformative  potential  that  ancient  Indian  thought  apparently  attributed  to  an  as¬ 
severation  of  truth.282 

As  according  to  the  commentarial  explanation  the  puipose  of  Angulimala’ s  declara¬ 
tion  of  truth  was  to  assure  the  inhabitants  of  SavatthI  that  he  was  no  longer  dangerous, 
it  is  also  not  clear  why  the  Buddha  should  at  first  instruct  Angulimala  to  make  a  proc¬ 
lamation  that  is  not  true  and  thus  would  not  have  this  effect,  as  reported  in  the  Majjhi¬ 
ma-nikaya  version.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  it  was  only  after  An- 
gulimala’s  objection  that  the  Buddha  reformulated  the  asseveration  of  truth  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  indeed  true  and  thereby  could  have  the  effect  for  which  it  was  meant. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version’s  presentation  would  imply  that  the  Buddha  instructed 
one  of  his  disciples  to  speak  what  does  to  some  degree  amount  to  a  falsehood,  which 
would  stand  in  contrast  to  the  types  of  speech  a  Buddha  would  use  according  to  other 
discourses.283  At  an  earlier  point,  the  Ahgulimala-sutta  itself  in  fact  explicitly  states  that 
a  Buddhist  monk  does  not  speak  falsehood.284 

The  account  given  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  and  in  one  of  the  individual  transla¬ 
tions  avoids  such  difficulties,  as  according  to  these  versions  the  Buddha  straightaway 
uses  the  formulation  “noble  birth”,  so  that  the  question  of  speaking  a  falsehood  does 
not  arise  in  the  first  place. 

Against  the  background  information  provided  in  the  Pali  commentary,  it  would  also 
fit  the  situation  better  if  the  Buddha  were  to  phrase  his  instruction  right  away  with  the 
qualification  “noble”,  as  on  hearing  such  a  proclamation  people  in  town  might  indeed 
have  felt  reassured  that  Angulimala’ s  conduct  had  changed. 

That  Angulimala’ s  proclamation  of  truth  was  aimed  at  the  population  in  general  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  individual  translation,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  told 
Angulimala  that  he  should  deliver  an  exposition  on  the  five  precepts  and  their  karmic 
fruits  in  the  streets  of  the  town  before  approaching  the  woman  and  making  his  declara¬ 
tion  of  truth.285 

Even  with  the  qualification  “noble”  the  declaration  of  truth  has  a  riddle-like  effect,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  individual  translation  according  to  which  Angulimala  at  first  did  not 
understand  the  implications  of  the  expression  “noble  birth”.  Hence,  this  formulation  is 
startling  enough  to  cause  those  who  hear  it  to  ponder  over  its  meaning.  In  sum,  given 
the  narrative  setting,  the  use  of  the  qualification  “noble”  right  from  the  outset  would 
better  fit  the  context. 


282  On  the  notion  of  an  asseveration  of  truth  and  its  effect  cf.  Brown  1968,  id.  1972a,  id.  1972b,  Burlingame 
1917,  Coomaraswamy  1944,  Evans  2007:  98,  Fiordalis  2008:  102-107,  Hopkins  1932:  317-323,  Jones 
1979:  140-143,  Liiders  1959:  486-509,  Schlingloff  1963b:  82-85,  Venkatasubbiah  1940,  Wayman  1968, 
and  Zimmer  1951:  160-169;  on  the  same  in  relation  to  maitri  cf.  Schmithausen  1997. 

283  MN  58  at  MN  I  395,7  clarifies  that  the  Buddha  will  only  speak  what  is  true.  DN  16  at  DN  II  73,3  (=  AN 
7:20  at  AN  IV  18,2),  MN  87  at  MN  II  108,12,  AN  4:23  at  AN  II  24,5,  and  It  4:112  at  It  122,1  confirm 
that  a  Tathagata  speaks  only  what  is  true. 

284  MN  86  at  MN  II  99,19:  “these  recluses,  sons  of  the  Sakyans,  speak  the  truth”,  ime  kho  samana  sakyaput- 
tiya  saccavadino.  The  parallels  do  not  record  such  a  statement. 

285  T  119  at  T II  511cl  1. 
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The  next  event  related  in  the  Angulimala-sutta,  an  event  recorded  also  in  the  Ekotta- 
rika-agama  discourse,  the  two  individual  translations,  and  the  Chinese  Udana-(varga), 
confirms  the  impression  that  the  asseveration  of  truth  may  have  been  intended  to  ame¬ 
liorate  the  negative  attitude  of  the  population  towards  Angulimala.  The  Pali  and  Chi¬ 
nese  versions  narrate  that  on  one  occasion  people  went  so  far  as  to  throw  sticks  and 
stones  at  Angulimala,  so  that  he  came  back  from  begging  food  with  torn  robes  and  a 
bleeding  head.  The  Udana-( varga )  explains  that  the  people  who  attacked  him  had  lost 
some  of  their  close  relatives  due  to  Angulimala’ s  former  murderous  activities.286  The 
Majjhima-nikdya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  and  one  of  the  individual  translations 
report  that  the  Buddha  told  Angulimala  that  he  should  patiently  bear  the  fruits  of  his 
deeds,  which  could  have  led  to  his  suffering  for  many  future  life  times.287 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  record  a  set  of  stanzas  spoken  by  Angulimala,  stan¬ 
zas  found  also  in  the  Angulimala  Theragdthd .288  While  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version 
these  stanzas  were  spoken  by  Angulimala  when  he  was  alone  in  seclusion,  according  to 
the  Ekottarika-agama  account  and  the  individual  translations  he  spoke  them  in  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  presence.289 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  begins  with  three  stanzas  that  revolve  around  the  im¬ 
age  of  a  moon  in  a  sky  free  from  clouds.  The  first  stanza  employs  this  image  to  illus¬ 
trate  overcoming  negligence,  the  second  stanza  applies  it  to  doing  what  is  wholesome 
instead  of  what  is  evil,  and  in  the  third  stanza  this  image  illustrates  how  a  young  monk 
energetically  applies  himself  to  the  Buddha’s  teaching.290  While  all  three  stanzas  recur 

286  y  212  at  T  IV  704a27.  A  somewhat  similar  story  can  be  found  in  the  Jain  Antagadadasao,  translated  in 
Barnett  1907/1973:  91,  where  a  Jain  monk  on  his  begging  tour  is  attacked  by  relatives  of  his  former  vic¬ 
tims.  As  a  layman,  he  had  been  a  garland-maker  and  had  killed  numerous  people  due  to  being  possessed 
by  a  spirit.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  was  unable  to  get  close  to  his  prospective  victim,  who  was  a 
Jain  disciple.  Thereon  the  spirit  left  him  and  he  went  forth  as  a  Jain  monk,  eventually  reaching  full  lib¬ 
eration.  The  parallelism  of  several  aspects  of  this  tale  to  the  story  of  Angulimala  is  remarkable. 

287  MN  86  at  MN  II  104,13,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  721a28,  and  T  119  at  T  II  511c27.  T  118  does  not  record  the 
Buddha's  admonition,  but  turns  directly  to  Angulimala’ s  verses.  According  to  the  Uddna-(varga)  ac¬ 
count,  T  212  at  T  IV  704b3,  when  Angulimala  came  back  bleeding  and  with  torn  requisites,  the  Buddha 
gave  him  a  long  exposition  that  caused  him  to  attain  all  four  stages  of  awakening  together  with  the  six 
supernormal  knowledges.  The  Udana-(varga)’ s  sequence  of  narration  differs  from  the  other  versions,  as 
it  has  the  episode  with  King  Pasenadi  only  at  this  point,  i.e.,  after  Angulimala  had  made  the  asseveration 
of  truth,  had  been  attacked  while  going  begging,  and  become  an  arahant. 

288  y^  g7j.ggg-  cf  aiso  Franke  1912:  192-206  (who  also  covers  the  verses  at  MN  II  99,25  /  Th  866-870). 

289  EA  38.6  at  T  II  721b2,  T  1 18  at  T  II  510a9,  and  T  1 19  at  T II  512al. 

290  MN  86  at  MN  II  104,21.  The  first  of  these  three  stanzas,  which  recurs  at  Dhp  172  and  Th  871,  has  paral¬ 
lels  in  the  Gandharl  Dharmapada  stanza  122  in  Brough  1962/2001:  136,  in  the  Patna  Dharmapada  stan¬ 
za  20  in  Cone  1989:  109  or  in  Roth  1980b:  99,  in  T  213  at  T  IV  785a25,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan 
Udana-(varga)  stanza  16:5  in  Bernhard  1965:  225  (cf.  also  stanza  189  in  Nakatani  1987:  46)  and  in 
Beckh  1911:  53  or  in  Zongtse  1990:  165.  The  second  stanza,  which  recurs  at  Dhp  173  and  Th  872,  has  a 
parallel  in  the  Pravrajyavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  cf.  Dutt  1984d:  56,6  and  Nather  1975: 
48,12,  cf.  also  Levi  1932b:  28,35,  in  T  210  at  T  IV  562c25,  T  211  at  T  IV  584b5,  T  212  at  T  IV  704b25, 
and  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Udana-(varga)  stanza  16:9  in  Bernhard  1965:  226  and  in  Beckh  1911: 
54  or  in  Zongtse  1990:  166.  The  third  stanza,  which  recurs  at  Dhp  382  and  Th  873,  has  parallels  in  T  210 
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in  one  of  the  Samyukta-agama  versions,  the  other  Samyukta-agama  version  has  only 
the  stanza  on  doing  what  is  wholesome  instead  of  what  is  evil.291  The  Ekottarika-dga- 
ma  version  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  have  only  the  other  two  stanzas,  which 
apply  the  image  of  the  moon  free  from  clouds  to  no  longer  doing  evil  and  to  a  young 
monk’s  practice  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching.292 

The  stanza  on  overcoming  former  evil  by  doing  what  is  wholesome  stands  at  the 
heart  of  the  Uddna-(varga)  account  of  Angulimala,  according  to  which  this  poetic 
declaration  forms  part  of  the  Buddha’s  reply  to  King  Pasenadi’s  inquiry  as  to  how  a 
mass  murderer  could  possibly  become  an  arahant.293 

The  Majjhima-nikciya  version  continues  with  stanzas  expressing  Angulimala’ s  wish 
that  his  enemies  might  hear  the  Dharma  and  develop  patience,  as  then  they  would  not 
wish  to  harm  him.294  The  same  topic  is  taken  up  in  one  of  the  Samyukta-agama  ver¬ 
sions,  according  to  which  Angulimala  highlighted  his  practice  of  patience  towards  those 
who  feel  resentment  towards  him.295 

This  is  noteworthy,  since  even  though  this  Samyukta-agama  version  does  not  record 
Angulimala’ s  experience  of  being  attacked  while  begging  alms,  the  way  the  stanza  is 
formulated  implies  an  accident  of  this  kind.  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  translations,  in  contrast,  do  not  have  such  a  stanza,  even  though  they  earlier 
related  that  Angulimala  had  been  attacked  while  begging  alms. 

Hence,  the  fact  that  the  Samyukta-agama  versions  do  not  mention  certain  events  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Ahgulimdla-sutta  and  the  other  Chinese  versions  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  these  tales  were  not  known  to  the  Samyukta-agama  reciters.  Perhaps  the  re¬ 
citers  that  transmitted  this  Samyukta-agama  collection  knew  of  these  stories  as  a  sepa- 


at  T IV  562c23,  T  21 1  at  T IV  584b3,  T  212  at  T  IV  704cl4,  T  213  at  T  IV  785b2,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  and 
Tibetan  Udana-(varga)  stanza  16:7  in  Bernhard  1965:  226  (cf.  also  stanza  191  inNakatani  1987:  46)  and 
inBeckh  1911:  54  or  in  Zongtse  1990:  165. 

291  SA  1077  at  T II  28 lbl  1+15+19  and  SA2  16  at  T II  379al5.  SA2  16  continues  with  a  stanza  on  overcoming 
former  negligence  that,  however,  does  not  employ  the  moon  imagery. 

292  EA  38.6  at  T II  721bl7+21  and  T  1 19  at  T II  512al4+16.  EA  38.6  repeats  these  two  stanzas  with  a  change 
of  image,  as  it  speaks  additionally  also  of  the  sun  that  is  free  from  clouds  (the  second  of  these  two  stan¬ 
zas,  however,  has  the  moon  as  a  jc  and  Hfj  variant  reading  for  the  sun).  T  1 18  at  T II  510a24  +26  takes  up 
this  alternative  theme  and  illustrates  overcoming  former  negligence  and  no  longer  doing  evil  with  a  sun¬ 
rise  unobstructed  by  clouds,  while  in  the  case  of  a  young  monk  who  energetically  practises  the  Buddha's 
teaching  this  version  uses  the  image  of  the  full  moon,  without  referring  to  the  absence  of  the  clouds. 

293  T  212  at  T IV  704b25.  Dhp-a  III  170,9  also  quotes  this  stanza  in  relation  to  Angulimala,  although  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  report  the  question  about  Angulimala's  ability  to  become  an  arahant  arose  after  his  death  and 
was  posed  by  other  monks. 

294  MN86atMN  II  104,27. 

295  The  reference  to  those  who  feel  resentment  towards  Angulimala  occurs  in  SA  1077  at  T  II  281b25  and  is 

followed  in  SA  1077  at  T  II  281b27  by:  “because  of  receiving  the  Buddha's  kindness  and  strength,  I  have 
loving  kindness  and  practise  forbearance,  and  always  praise  patience”,  KBf  J'iSW-,  7j$1% 

Hits  (adopting  the  jc  and  variant  reading  -§  instead  of  ^g).  According  to  SA2  16  at  T  II  379a21, 
Angulimala  similarly  said:  “people,  who  get  [to  hear]  my  words,  [may  they]  all  discard  the  bondage  of 
resentment  [from  their]  mind”,  fg  Af#SIS,  Hf  ISSlSIaT'- 
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rate  discourse,  or  as  part  of  their  respective  commentaries.  The  two  Samyukta-agama 
versions  are  rather  brief  and  most  of  their  presentation  is  in  verse.  This  suggests  them  to 
be  comparable  to  the  Angulimala  Theragatha.  The  Theragatha  account  also  refers  to 
several  events  from  Angulimala’ s  life  only  implicitly,  without  giving  the  full  tale,  a 
tale  narrated  in  full  only  in  its  commentary. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  with  two  stanzas  that  compare  abilities  in 
various  crafts  to  the  wise  who  tame  themselves,296  followed  by  proclaiming  that  An- 
gulimala  had  been  tamed  without  external  force.297  Similar  stanzas  occur  in  the  Scim- 
yukta-agama  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  translations.298 

Another  Pali  stanza  highlights  that  Angulimala  already  now  experienced  the  fruits  of 
his  evil  deeds.  The  Samyukta-agama  version  reports  the  same,  thereby  again  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  story  of  how  he  was  attacked  while  going  begging  was  at  the  background 
of  its  verses.299 

The  Pali  version  concludes  with  Angulimala’ s  proclamation  that  he  had  reached  the 
goal,  a  proclamation  found  at  an  earlier  point  also  in  the  Chinese  versions.300  The  Ekot- 
tarika-dgama  discourse  and  one  of  the  individual  translations  continue  after  these  stan¬ 
zas  by  reporting  that  the  Buddha  declared  Angulimala  to  be  foremost  in  understanding 
quickly.301  This  declaration  could  refer  to  his  swift  comprehension  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion.  According  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  the  Buddha  continued  by  nar¬ 
rating  a  former  life  of  Angulimala  at  the  time  of  Kassapa  Buddha,  explaining  that  those 
who  in  his  present  life  had  become  his  victims  had  killed  him  in  that  former  life.302 

296  MN  86  at  MN  II  105,5.  This  stanza  recurs  in  Dhp  80,  Dhp  145,  Th  19,  and  Th  877,  with  parallels  in  T 
210  at  T  IV  564a9,  T  21 1  at  T  IV  587b28,  T  212  at  T  IV  707c27,  T  213  at  T  IV  785c22,  and  in  the  San¬ 
skrit  and  Tibetan  Udana-(varga)  stanza  17:10  in  Bernhard  1965:  236  (cf.  also  stanza  214  in  Nakatani 
1987:  50)  andinBeckh  1911:  57  orinZongtse  1990:  176. 

297  MN  86  at  MN  II  105,7.  This  stanza  recurs  in  Vin  II  196,3  in  the  context  of  the  Buddha’s  taming  of  the 
elephant  Nalagiri,  thereby  providing  yet  another  link  between  Angulimala  and  an  elephant. 

298  SA  1077  at  T II  281b7,  SA2  16  at  T  II  379a9,  EA  38.6  at  T  II  721bl3,  T  118  at  T II  510a22  (without  refer¬ 
ence  to  crafts),  and  T  1 19  at  T II  512al8. 

299  According  to  SA  1077  at  T  II  281b24,  Angulimala  had  “already  experienced  the  fruits  of  evil”  (i.e.,  of 
the  evil  deeds  mentioned  in  the  line  before),  E.'SSbSS:- 

300  SA  1077  at  T  II  281b6,  SA2  16  at  T  II  379a7,  EA  38.6  at  T II  721b8,  T  1 18  at  T  II  510al5,  and  T  1 19  at  T 
II  512a9.  MN  86  at  MN  II  105,21+23  introduces  this  and  the  preceding  stanza  with  Angulimala’ s  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  has  made  a  welcome  choice,  an  assertion  not  recorded  in  the  Chinese  versions.  The  first  of 
these  two  stanzas  recurs  in  Th  9,  spoken  by  the  monk  Pilindavaccha.  A  similar  stanza  can  be  found  in 
the  Saiighabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  156,7:  svagatam  te  vyavasitam,  naitad  duscintitam  tvaya,  pravi- 
bhaktesu  dharmesu,  yac  chrestham  tad  updgama,  here  spoken  by  the  Buddha. 

301  EA  38.6  at  T  II  722c20:  “among  my  disciples,  the  monk  Angulimala  is  reckoned  foremost  in  intelligence 

and  quick  understanding”,  S§~ ItWHllSIi#,  ffrsSJtffiKtbfxfi,  T  119  at  T  II  512a27: 

“among  my  disciples,  the  monk  Angulimala  is  reckoned  the  foremost  monk  in  quick  understanding”, 

302  EA  38.6  at  T  II  722c5+14,  at  which  point  EA  38.6  augments  the  number  of  his  victims  to  eighty-thou¬ 

sand,  AM-  T  119  at  T  II  511c8  goes  further,  since  it  states  that  he  had  killed  and  harmed  innumerable 
hundred-thousands  of  living  beings,  The  Chinese  Udana-(varga)  T  212  at  T  IV 

704b27  similarly  notes  that  he  killed  and  harmed  innumerable  thousands  of  men,  WjA.K- 
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Looking  back  on  the  Arigulimala-sutta  and  its  parallels,  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  dis¬ 
course  is  an  extended  narration  with  relatively  few  parts  that  purport  to  be  direct  speech 
by  the  Buddha.303  From  the  perspective  of  oral  transmission,  the  Arigulimala-sutta  is 
thus  closer  in  kind  to  the  narrative  material  found  usually  in  the  commentaries. 

The  somewhat  commentarial  character  of  major  parts  of  the  present  discourses,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fascinating  contrast  between  the  bloody-handed  brigand  Angulimala 
and  the  arahant  monk  Angulimala,  may  account  for  the  considerable  differences  found 
between  the  various  versions  and  for  the  recurring  tendency  to  exaggerate  aspects  of 
the  narration,  a  tendency  evident  in  nearly  all  versions. 

Despite  all  variations,  the  central  message  of  the  discourse  remains  the  same,  in  that 
it  throws  into  relief  the  Buddha’s  ability  to  transform  even  an  abominable  criminal  into 
a  saint. 


MN  87  Piyajatika-sutta 

The  Piyajatika-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  [the  consequences  that]  arise  from  affection”, 
explains  why  sorrow  arises  from  those  one  holds  dear.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in 
the  Madhyama-agama,  a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-cigama,  a  parallel  in  an  individual 
translation,  and  a  fourth  parallel  in  an  Uddna-(varga)  extant  in  Chinese.304 


303  A  word  count  of  MN  86  indicates  that  only  about  11%  of  the  total  text  is  presented  as  being  spoken  by 
the  Buddha,  and  even  the  total  percentage  of  direct  speech  (including  the  use  of  direct  speech  to  report 
thoughts)  only  accounts  for  about  60%  of  the  whole  text.  Compared  to  other  discourses,  this  is  a  re¬ 
markably  low  percentage,  since  an  average  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  will  have  an  introduction  and 
conclusion  section  by  the  reciters,  but  the  main  body  of  the  text  will  be  almost  entirely  in  direct  speech. 
This  is  even  the  case  for  predominantly  narrative  discourses,  like  for  example  MN  81  or  MN  83.  In  MN 
81,  about  94%  of  the  discourse  is  presented  as  being  spoken  by  the  Buddha  (direct  speech  accounts  for 
about  96%  of  MN  81),  while  in  MN  83  about  96%  of  the  whole  discourse  is  presented  as  being  spoken 
by  the  Buddha  (direct  speech  amounts  to  about  98%  of  MN  83).  Notably,  in  the  case  of  MN  81  and  MN 
83  variations  between  the  Chinese,  Pali,  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  versions  are  less  prominent  than  in  the 
case  of  MN  86  and  its  parallels.  This  ties  in  with  an  observation  made  by  von  Simson  1977:  484,  who 
noticed  that  in  texts  of  the  Sarvastivada  tradition  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  replace  phrases  of  the  type 
yena  ...  tenopasamkrantah  with  yena  ...  tenopajagama.  Yet,  in  places  where  this  expression  is  used  in 
direct  speech  by  the  Buddha  (i.e.,  the  Buddha  reports  how  someone  came  to  see  him)  the  old  form  re¬ 
mains.  Von  Simson  concludes  that  this  shows  the  respect  the  reciters  had  for  what  they  perceived  as  the 
word  of  the  Buddha,  which  was  kept  in  the  old  form,  while  parts  of  the  discourses  not  held  to  have  been 
spoken  by  the  Buddha  could  more  easily  be  changed.  The  same  respect  may  also  account  for  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  less  variations  in  the  case  of  MN  81  or  MN  83,  where  greater  parts  of  the  discourse  were 
considered  to  be  original  Buddha  word,  compared  to  the  variations  found  in  the  case  of  MN  86,  where 
only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  discourse,  about  1 1%,  was  reckoned  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Buddha. 

304  The  parallels  are  MA  216  at  T I  800c-802a,  EA  13.3  at  T  II  571b-572c,  T  91  at  T  I  915a-916a,  and  T  212 
at  T  IV  649c8-650a29.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  91  was  translated  by 
An  Shigao  FJctb'iij).  MA  216,  EA  13.3,  T  91,  and  T  212  agree  with  MN  87  on  locating  the  discourse  in 
leta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  MA  216  has  the  title  “discourse  on  [what]  arises  [from]  affection”, 

while  T  91  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to  a  Brahmin  who  did  not  separate  [himself] 
from  thoughts  of  affection  for  his  dead  son”,  The  summary  verse  at  T 
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The  Piyajatika-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  describing  how  a  householder,  who 
was  mourning  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  approached  the  Buddha.305  On  seeing  the  house¬ 
holder’s  condition,  the  Buddha  commented  that  sorrow  and  grief  arise  from  those  one 
holds  dear.306  According  to  the  Piyajcitika-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  householder  disap¬ 
proved  of  this  proposition,  got  up  and  left.307  He  then  repeated  the  Buddha’s  comment 
to  some  gamblers,  who  agreed  with  him  that  those  one  holds  dear  are  rather  a  source  of 
happiness  and  delight. 

Eventually  King  Pasenadi  came  to  hear  about  this  conversation  and  confronted  Queen 
Mallika  with  the  statement  made  by  the  Buddha.  When  she  expressed  her  agreement 
with  the  Buddha’s  proposition,  King  Pasenadi  was  dissatisfied,  as  he  took  her  facile 
agreement  to  be  a  sign  of  blind  submission  to  whatever  her  teacher  said.308  According 


II  576a6  refers  to  EA  13.3  as  ItlPf.  which  could  be  a  scribal  error  for  f^ftjlj.,  the  name  of  the  Brahmin  sent 
in  EA  13.3  at  T  II  572a8  by  Queen  Mallika  to  the  Buddha.  For  a  remark  on  MA  216  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/ 
1991:  72.  EA  13.3  has  been  translated  by  Huyen-Vi  1990:  81-86.  The  first  part  of  the  Piyajatika-sutta 
recurs,  moreover,  in  a  Chinese  Jdtaka  collection,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  “discourse  on  [former] 
births”,  A'T,  T  154  at  T  III  80c,  which  according  to  the  Taisho  edition  was  translated  by  Dharmaraksa, 
cf.  also  Boucher  1996:  269. 

305  While  MN  87  at  MN  II  106,3  and  EA  13.3  at  T  II  571b29  introduce  the  Buddha’s  visitor  as  a  “house¬ 
holder”,  gahapati/pjj ,  according  to  MA  216  at  T  I  800c22,  T  91  at  T  I  915a8,  and  T  212  at  T  IV  649c8 
he  was  a  Brahmin,  or  /JlgfiPP. 

306  While  in  MA  216  at  T  I  801a3,  T  91  at  T  I  915al7,  and  T  212  at  T  IV  649cl9  the  Buddha's  remark  is  as 

brief  as  in  MN  87  at  MN  II  106,17,  according  to  EA  13.3  at  T II  571cl0  he  spoke  in  more  detail,  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  householder  that  “birth,  old  age,  disease,  and  death  are  permanent  conditions  in  the  world,  to 
be  separated  from  what  one  has  affection  is  dukkha,  to  be  together  with  what  one  dislikes  is  dukkha,  the 
loss  of  your  son  is  [due  to]  impermanence”,  SSStIPf,  In 

this  way,  EA  13.3  seems  to  draw  out  the  implications  of  the  short  comment  made  by  the  Buddha  in  the 
other  versions,  where  he  only  gives  a  brief  pointer  to  the  first  noble  truth,  in  the  sense  that  dissociation 
from  what  is  liked  causes  the  arising  of  dukkha,  cf.,  e.g.,  SN  56:11  at  SN  V  421,22:  piyehi  vippayogo 
dukkho.  A  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  same  theme  can  be  found  in  Ud  8:8  at  Ud  91,12.  This  dis¬ 
course  starts  with  a  situation  similar  to  MN  87,  as  it  records  how  Visakha  was  mourning  the  death  of  a 
grandson.  The  Buddha  then  asked  Visakha  if  she  would  like  to  have  as  many  children  as  there  were  in¬ 
habitants  in  Savatthl.  When  she  enthusiastically  agreed,  the  Buddha  made  her  realize  that  in  SavatthI 
every  day  someone  passes  away,  so  that  on  having  so  many  children  she  would  be  in  continuous  mourn¬ 
ing.  He  then  concluded  his  exposition  by  proclaiming  that  those  who  hold  a  hundred  dear  will  suffer  a 
hundred  times,  Ud  8:8  at  Ud  92,2,  while  those  who  hold  nothing  dear,  will  not  suffer,  Ud  8:8  at  Ud 
92,16.  Another  discourse  in  the  same  collection,  Ud  2:7  at  Ud  14,20,  also  takes  up  the  theme  of  the  loss 
of  someone’s  only  son  and,  similar  to  MN  87,  recommends  detachment  from  what  is  dear  in  order  to 
avoid  being  afflicted  by  grief. 

307  While  according  to  MN  87  at  MN  II  106,19  and  T  212  at  T  IV  649c20  the  householder  expressed  his  dis¬ 
agreement  once  and  then  left,  according  to  MA  216  at  T  I  801a7  and  T  91  at  T  I  915a20  the  Buddha  re¬ 
peated  his  statement  three  times,  each  time  being  contradicted  by  his  visitor.  According  to  EA  13.3  at  T 
II  571cl3,  the  householder  just  left,  without  voicing  his  disagreement  at  all.  In  the  version  of  this  story 
found  in  T  154  at  T  III  80c24,  however,  on  hearing  the  Buddha's  proposition  the  householder  suddenly 
had  an  insight  into  impermanence.  After  taking  the  precepts  from  the  Buddha,  he  bowed  down  and  left, 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  Buddha’s  explanation,  with  which  T  154  concludes. 

308  While  according  to  MN  87  at  MN  II  108,1  and  EA  13.3  at  T  II  572a7  the  king  was  displeased  to  the  ex- 
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to  all  versions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  Udcina-(varga),  a  Brahmin  was  sent 
to  the  Buddha  to  find  out  whether  he  had  indeed  stated  that  grief  arises  from  those  one 
holds  deal-.309 

mn  ii  108  The  Buddha  then  illustrated  his  proposition  to  this  Brahmin  by  describing  how  the 
death  of  different  family  members  had  caused  sorrow  and  grief  to  various  people.310  To 
bring  home  the  same  point,  he  related  a  former  case  of  suicide,  which  had  been  caused 
by  a  woman’ s  relatives  trying  to  separate  her  from  her  husband  and  marry  her  to  some¬ 
one  else.  The  Ekottarika-agama  account  indicates  that  the  reason  for  wanting  to  remarry 
her  was  that  the  husband  had  become  poor.311  All  versions  of  this  episode  record  that 
the  husband  killed  his  wife  and  himself.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama 
versions  indicate  that  he  undertook  this  act  in  the  hope  that  he  and  his  wife  would  be 
together  in  the  next  world.312 

mn  ii  1 10  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  the  Brahmin 
reported  the  Buddha’s  exposition  to  Queen  Mallika,  whereas  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  and  the  individual  translation  he  only  confirmed  to  King  Pasenadi  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  attributed  the  arising  of  sorrow  and  grief  to  those  one  holds  dear.  The  four  discourse 
versions  continue  by  describing  how  Mallika  illustrated  the  Buddha’ s  statement  to  King 
Pasenadi  by  asking  him  if  he  would  feel  sorrow  or  grief  if  something  were  to  happen  to 
those  close  to  him,  to  his  subjects,  or  even  to  herself.  Her  eloquent  presentation  in  front 
of  the  king  is  also  recorded  in  the  Chinese  Uddna-(varga).  In  each  case,  the  king  had  to 
agree  that  this  would  cause  him  sorrow  and  grief. 

In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  her  exposition  appears  to  be 
based  on  what  she  had  heard  from  the  Brahmin  whom  she  had  sent  to  the  Buddha.  In 
the  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation,  however,  she  has  not  yet 


tent  of  asking  Mallika  to  leave,  according  to  MA  216  at  T  I  801b4,  T  91  at  T  I  915bl4,  and  T  212  at  T  IV 
650a7  the  situation  did  not  escalate  up  to  this  point. 

309  While  MN  87  at  MN  II  108,3  and  EA  13.3  at  T  II  572a8  report  that  Mallika  dispatched  the  Brahmin, 
according  to  MA  216  at  T  I  801b5  and  T  91  at  T  I  915bl4  Pasenadi  dispatched  the  Brahmin,  following  a 
suggestion  made  by  Mallika  to  verify  the  Buddha's  statement.  T  212  at  T  IV  650a7  does  not  have  the 
episode  with  the  Brahmin  at  all,  as  here  Mallika  on  her  own  engages  the  king  in  the  question  and  answer 
session  that  in  the  other  versions  she  undertakes  once  the  Brahmin  has  come  back  from  his  mission. 

310  MN  87  at  MN  II  108,28  stands  alone  in  working  through  the  same  set  of  family  members  twice,  first  from 
the  perspective  of  a  woman  who  mourns  the  loss  of  various  family  members  and  then  again  from  the 
perspective  of  a  man  who  mourns  the  loss  of  various  family  members.  MA  216  at  T I  801bl9  and  T  91  at 
T  I  915b28  just  have  a  human  being,  A.  as  the  subject  of  their  treatment,  while  EA  13.3  at  T  II  572a22 
speaks  of  a  householder,  f|  rf-  Another  difference  is  that  while  MN  87  and  EA  13.3  present  their  vari¬ 
ous  cases  as  actual  happenings  that  took  place  in  SavatthI,  in  MA  216  and  T  91  these  cases  are  not  con¬ 
nected  to  any  particular  location. 

311  EA  13.3  at  T  II  572bl;  cf.  also  the  related  story  in  T  211  at  T  IV  602cl7,  translated  in  Willemen  1999: 
185. 

312  MN  87  at  MN  II  110,1:  “we  will  both  be  [together]  after  death”,  ubho  pecca  bhavissama  ti,  and  MA  216 
at  T  I  801c3:  “[we  will]  together  reach  the  next  world”,  jUMflttl t-  According  to  EA  13.3  at  T  II  572bl  1, 
however,  he  said:  “we  two  will  take  hold  of  death  together”,  A1M18®>  and  according  to  T  91  at  T  I 
915c  1 1  he  said:  “[we]  shall  leave  together”,  HA-AA- 
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had  a  chance  to  hear  the  Buddha’s  explanation,  as  all  the  Brahmin  did  on  returning  to 
the  palace  was  to  confirm  to  Pasenadi  and  Mallika  that  the  statement  attributed  to  the 
Buddha  had  indeed  been  made  by  him,  without  relating  the  exposition  the  Buddha  had 
given  to  explain  this  statement.  Thus  in  these  versions,  her  exposition  is  based  on  her 
own  wisdom,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Chinese  Uddna-(varga),  where  no  messenger  was 
sent  to  the  Buddha  at  all. 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  record  that  Pasenadi  formally 
expressed  his  respect  for  the  Buddha.313  According  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  version, 
the  individual  translation,  and  the  Chinese  Uddnci-(varga),  he  even  took  refuge  and  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha.314 


MN  88  Bahitika-sutta 315 

The  Bcihitika-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  foreign  cloth”,  records  King  Pasenadi’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  ascertain  the  Buddha’ s  moral  integrity  during  a  discussion  with  Ananda.  This 
discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dgama . 3 1 6 

The  Bahitika-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  begin  by  describing  that  King 
Pasenadi  saw  Ananda  from  afar  and  inquired  from  his  minister  if  this  was  indeed  the 
monk  Ananda.  In  the  Madhyama-dgama  version,  Ananda  in  a  similar  way  also  inquired 


313  MN  87  at  MN  II  112,3  and  EA  13.3  at  T  II  572cl8.  EA  13.3  continues  by  noting  that  King  Pasenadi's 

esteem  for  Mallika  increased  considerably  after  the  explanation  he  had  heard  from  her.  According  to 
the  same  version,  the  Buddha  came  to  hear  of  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place  between  Pasenadi 
and  Mallika  and  approved  of  her  exposition,  declaring  her  to  be  chief  among  his  realized  female  lay 
disciples  for  her  firm  faith,  EA  13.3  at  T  II  572c27:  Jf§ — Ufa^H.  While  the 

list  of  eminent  lay  disciples  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  does  not  mention  Mallika,  its  Ekottarika-agama 
counterpart  in  EA  7.2  at  T  II  560bl  1  declares  her  to  be  foremost  among  those  who  offer  support  to  the 
Tathagata,  AHAA- 

314  MA  216  at  T  I  802a4,  T  91  at  T  I  916a8,  and  T  212  at  T  IV  650a27.  On  King  Pasenadi's  conversion  cf. 
also  below  p.  519. 

315  Se-MN  II  498,1  has  the  title  Bahitiya-sutta. 

316  The  parallel  is  MA  214  at  T  I  797c-799b,  which  agrees  with  MN  88  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s 
Grove  by  SavatthI  and  on  entitling  the  discourse  after  the  cloth  given  by  Pasenadi  to  Ananda,  the 

JH,  corresponding  to  the  bahitika  in  MN  88.  For  a  translation  of  MA  214,  together  with  extracts  from 
the  present  study,  cf.  Analayo  2007h.  According  to  the  commentarial  explanation  at  Ps  III  347,13,  this 
cloth  was  called  bahitika  because  it  came  from  a  foreign  country,  bdhitirattha ,  an  explanation  followed 
by  Chalmers  1927:  61,  who  renders  the  term  as  “piece  of  foreign  fabric”,  and  by  Horner  1957/1970:  296, 
who  translates  it  as  “foreign  cloth”.  PED:  486  s.v.  bahitika,  however,  derives  the  word  from  baheti,  “to 
ward  off,  and  suggests  it  to  refer  to  a  mantle  or  wrapper  that  “keeps  out”  the  cold  or  the  wind.  This 
bahitika  was  apparently  of  considerable  size,  as  according  to  MN  88  at  MN  II 1 16,30  it  measured  sixteen 
by  eight,  solasasamd  ayamena  atthasama  vittharena.  The  commentary,  Ps  III  347,15,  explains  these 
measurements  to  refer  to  the  cubit,  an  understanding  also  reflected  in  MA  214  at  T  I  799a22:  HT-/\IT, 
DrAfkf'-  Hence,  this  cloth  would  have  been  too  large  for  serving  as  a  mantle  or  wrapper.  The  same  size 
would,  however,  suffice  for  making  three  robes,  for  which  purpose  according  to  both  versions  Pasenadi 
offered  it  to  Ananda.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  follow  the  commentarial  explanation  and 
take  bahitika  to  stand  for  a  “foreign  cloth”. 


MN  II  112 


MNII  112 
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from  another  monk  if  the  person  they  saw  riding  an  elephant  was  indeed  King  Pasenadi, 
an  inquiry  not  recorded  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version. 

In  relation  to  this  difference,  someone  not  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Buddhist  monk 
community  might  indeed  be  in  doubt  if  a  monk  he  sees  at  a  distance  is  Ananda.  In  con¬ 
trast,  it  is  more  difficult  to  imagine  that  anyone  could  be  uncertain  about  the  identity  of 
the  king  of  the  country.  Even  if  someone  should  never  have  seen  King  Pasenadi,  the 
very  fact  that  the  person  he  sees  is  riding  an  elephant,  presumably  wears  emblems  of  a 
king  (such  as  turban,  fly  whisk,  royal  umbrella,  etc.)  and  is  accompanied  by  an  entou¬ 
rage  should  make  it  evident  that  this  is  the  king  of  the  country.317  Hence,  the  additional 
inquiry  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  could  be  an  attempt  to  counterbalance  the  loss 
of  status  incurred  by  Ananda  through  not  being  immediately  recognized  by  Pasenadi. 

The  two  versions’  description  of  events  does  in  fact  show  a  recurring  tendency  to  en¬ 
hance  Ananda’ s  status.  Thus  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  King  Pase¬ 
nadi  simply  rode  on  his  elephant  close  to  Ananda  and  in  polite  terms  requested  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  bank  of  the  nearby  river.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  how¬ 
ever,  he  at  first  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  Ananda  that  Pasenadi  paid  homage  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  stop.  Then  Pasenadi  came  close  on  his  elephant,  dismounted  the  elephant, 
and  approached  Ananda  on  foot,  paid  homage,  and  politely  asked  for  a  meeting  at  the 
bank  of  the  river  nearby.  Once  Ananda  had  expressed  his  agreement,  Pasenadi  re¬ 
mounted  his  elephant  to  approach  the  riverbank,  where  he  got  down  again  from  the  ele¬ 
phant  and  again  paid  homage  to  Ananda.  This  procedure  seems  rather  complicated  for 
the  simple  task  of  asking  a  monk  for  a  meeting.  The  way  King  Pasenadi  acts  in  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  account  reads  more  realistic  in  comparison. 
mn  ii  113  The  two  versions  agree  that,  on  reaching  the  riverbank,  Pasenadi  offered  his  elephant 
rug  to  Ananda,  which  the  latter  declined  to  use.318  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama 
version,  Pasenadi  repeated  this  offer  three  times,  so  that  Ananda  consequently  refused 
three  times.  While  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  King  Pasenadi  simply  put  his  ques- 


317  A  relief  on  a  pillar  of  the  Bharhut  Stupa,  reproduced  in  Cunningham  1879  plate  13  (described  on  p.  91), 
shows  Pasenadi  in  a  chariot  attended  by  three  servants,  one  of  which  holds  an  umbrella  over  the  king 
while  the  other  holds  a  chauri  (fly  whisk).  The  chariot  is  preceded  by  footmen  and  a  horseman,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  men  and  elephants.  Although  in  this  instance  Pasenadi  rides  a  chariot  and  not  an  elephant, 
this  representation  gives  some  idea  of  the  pomp  with  which  an  ancient  Indian  king  like  Pasenadi  would 
set  out  (Barua  1934a:  46  suggests  that  this  relief  portrays  Pasenadi’s  visit  to  the  Buddha  described  in 
MN  89).  This  makes  it  improbable  that  someone  who  met  him  on  the  roads  of  the  city  could  have  been 
in  doubts  whether  the  person  he  saw  was  the  king  of  the  country.  In  fact,  according  to  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  Megasthenes,  in  ancient  India  “a  private  person  is  not  allowed  to  keep  ...  an  elephant.  These 
animals  are  held  to  be  the  special  property  of  the  king”,  cf.  McCrindle  1877:  90.  Independent  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  description,  the  fact  that  according  to  both  versions  Pasenadi  was  riding  an  elephant  and 
was  in  the  company  of  a  minister  should  have  been  sufficiently  clear  indications  regarding  the  identity 
of  the  elephant’s  rider. 

318  MN  88  at  MN  II  1 13,27:  hatthatthara  (Se-MN  II  500,3  reads  katthatthare,  using  the  same  term  as  in  the 
case  of  MN  82,  cf.  above  p.  461  note  106)  and  MA  214  at  T  I  798a2:  JUfJf  (adopting  the  ft  and  Hjq 
variant  reading  f§§  instead  of  jf§). 
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tion,  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account  he  at  first  asked  permission  to  pose  a 
question,  which  Ananda  readily  granted.319 

The  tendency  to  enhance  the  respectful  behaviour  shown  by  King  Pasenadi  towards 
Ananda,  found  in  both  versions,  could  be  due  to  what  according  to  tradition  forms  the 
background  to  the  question  King  Pasenadi  is  about  to  ask.  The  Pali  commentary  ex¬ 
plains  that  King  Pasenadi ’s  inquiry  was  related  to  the  murder  of  the  female  wanderer 
Sundarl.320 

A  discourse  in  the  Udana  reports  this  incident  in  detail,  relating  that  other  wanderers 
had  wanted  to  discredit  the  Buddha.  For  this  purpose,  they  asked  the  female  wanderer 
Sundarl  to  visit  Jeta’s  Grove  on  frequent  occasions.  When  they  knew  that  her  visits  had 
become  public  knowledge,  they  killed  Sundarl  and  buried  her  in  Jeta’s  Grove.  Once 
her  body  had  been  discovered  in  Jeta’s  Grove,  the  other  wanderers  went  around  town, 
announcing  this  discovery  and  accusing  the  Buddhist  monks  of  having  taken  their 
pleasure  with  Sundarl  and  then  killed  her.321  People  believed  this  defamation  and  started 
to  revile  the  monks. 

The  Buddha  thereon  instructed  the  monks  that  they  should  react  to  such  abuse  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  stanza  on  the  evil  destiny  of  those  who  makes  false  allegations  and  of  those 


319  MA  214  at  T  I  798a9:  “I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  it”,  gTiTfirffil, 

f|3?  Such  a  formal  request  for  permission  to  ask  a  question  is  a  recurrent  feature  of  Madhyama-agama 
discourses,  whereas  it  is  not  found  in  the  corresponding  Majjhima-nikaya  parallels,  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  34  at 
T  I  475al7  and  MN  124  at  MN  III  125,5,  MA  79  at  T  I  549c26  and  MN  127  at  MN  III  145,28,  MA  144 
at  T  I  652al2  and  MN  107  at  MN  III  1,7,  MA  145  at  T  I  654a5  and  MN  108  at  MN  III  8,4,  MA  150  at  T 
I  661a4  and  MN  96  at  MN  II  177,21,  MA  151  at  T  I  664al2  and  MN  93  at  MN  II  148,23,  MA  152  at  T  I 
667al7  and  MN  99  at  MN  II  197,6,  MA  171  at  T  I  706bl8  and  MN  136  at  MN  III  207,9,  MA  173  at  T  I 
710al0  and  MN  126  at  MN  III  138,10,  MA  198  at  T  I  757a9  and  MN  125  at  MN  III  128,16,  MA  210  at 
T  I  788al9  and  MN  44  at  MN  I  299,7,  MA  21 1  at  T  I  790bl4  and  MN  43  at  MN  I  292,8,  MA  212  at  T  I 
793bl5  and  MN  90  at  MN  II  126,32,  MA  217  at  T  I  802a28  and  MN  52  at  MN  I  349,24.  Hence  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  formulaic  request  in  MA  214  may  just  be  an  instance  of  a  pericope  used  by  the  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  reciters,  without  necessarily  being  related  to  the  particular  event  recorded  in  MA  214. 

320  Ps  III  346,16:  sundarivatthusmim  uppannam  idam  suttam. 

321  Ud  4:8  at  Ud  43-45.  An  account  of  the  same  incident  in  Dhp-a  III  474,3  differs  in  so  far  as  it  presents 
the  attempt  at  defamation  as  being  more  directly  aimed  at  the  Buddha.  According  to  its  presentation,  on 
coming  from  Jeta’s  Grove  Sundarl  had  told  people  that  she  had  spent  the  night  with  the  Buddha.  Thus, 
the  rumour  spread  by  the  wanderers  was  that  the  Buddha’s  disciples  murdered  her  in  order  to  cover  up 
the  Buddha's  misconduct  (cf.  also  Ja  II  416,5).  A  version  of  this  incident  in  the  Chinese  counterpart  to 
the  Atthaka-vagga  (the  Pali  version  is  only  found  in  the  commentary,  cf.  Pj  II 518-519)  agrees  with  Dhp- 
a  that  the  purpose  of  the  plot  was  to  bring  the  Buddha  into  disrepute,  cf.  T  198  at  T  IV  176c3,  translated 
in  Bapat  1945:  156-158;  for  a  parallel  in  the  Udanalankara,  preserved  in  Tocharian,  cf.  fragment  16b4- 
6  in  Sieg  1949:  29.  For  the  plot  to  be  aimed  specifically  at  the  Buddha  would  in  fact  fit  the  Bdhitika- 
sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  better,  as  in  both  versions  King  Pasenadi  inquired  about  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  Buddha  himself,  not  about  the  morality  of  the  monks  in  general.  Faxian  0'£®) 
and  Xuanzang  ( A'5I)  refer  to  the  place  where  Sundarl  had  been  buried,  cf.  T  2085  at  T  LI  860cl7  and 
T  2087  at  T  LI  899c20,  translated  in  Legge  1886/1998:  59  and  Beal  1884/2001b:  7,  for  further  refer¬ 
ences  cf.  Deeg  2005:  307-308  and  Lamotte  1944/1981:  507  note  1.  Feer  1897:  316  suggests  that  this 
tale  and  the  story  of  Cincamanavika  may  be  derivatives  of  a  single  event. 
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who  deny  a  misdeed  they  have  done.322  This  served  its  puipose  and  convinced  people 
of  the  innocence  of  the  Buddhist  monks. 

Against  this  background,  it  becomes  understandable  why  the  Bahitika-sutta  and  its 
Madhyama-agama  parallel  are  at  pains  to  show  that  King  Pasenadi  did  not  exhibit  any 
disrespect  to  Ananda,  even  though  his  mission  was  to  inquire  into  the  moral  integrity 
of  Ananda’ s  teacher,  the  Buddha. 

According  to  both  versions,  King  Pasenadi  went  about  this  inquiry  by  asking  Anan¬ 
da  if  the  Buddha  would  undertake  a  bodily  deed  censured  by  other  Brahmins  and  re¬ 
cluses.  Ananda  denied  this,  making  a  point  of  qualifying  in  his  answer  that  the  Buddha 
would  not  undertake  a  bodily  deed  censured  by  “wise”  Brahmins  and  recluses.323 

The  point  of  this  additional  qualification  appears  to  be  that  Ananda  wanted  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  righteous  censure  by  “wise”  recluses  and  Brahmins  and  unjustified  criti¬ 
cism  that  presumably  sometimes  had  been  raised  by  contemporary  recluses  and  Brah¬ 
mins  against  the  Buddha. 

mn  ii  1 14  The  two  versions  record  that  King  Pasenadi  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  finer 
distinction  introduced  by  Ananda  in  this  way.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  reports 
that  the  king  did  this  by  proclaiming  that,  what  he  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  with 
his  question,  Ananda  had  accomplished  with  his  reply.324  According  to  the  Madhyama- 


322  Dhp  306:  “he  who  speaks  falsehood  and  who  disclaims  what  he  has  done  goes  to  hell-’,  abhutavadJ 
nirayam  upeti,  yo  va  pi  katva  na  karomi  c’  aha  (Ce-Dhp  100,14  and  Se-Dhp  55,14:  karoml  ti ),  a  stanza 
also  found  in  Sn  3:10  at  Sn  661  (in  relation  to  the  monk  Kokalika),  in  Ud  4:8  at  Ud  45,10,  and  in  It  2: 11 
at  It  42,18.  Parallels  to  this  stanza  can  be  found  in  stanza  269  of  the  Gandharl  Dharmapada  in  Brough 
1962/2001:  161,  stanza  114  of  the  Patna  Dharmapada  in  Cone  1989:  132  or  Roth  1980b:  107,  T  210  at 
T  IV  570a7,  T  212  at  T  IV  663c29,  T  213  at  T  IV  781b3,  and  stanza  8:1  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan 
Udana-(varga)  in  Bernhard  1965:  161  (cf.  also  stanza  83  in  Nakatani  1987:  28  and  the  study  of  8:1c  in 
Schmithausen  1970:  83)  and  in  Beckh  1911:  29  or  in  Zongtse  1990:  98.  Rau  1959:  173  notes  that  a 
similar  stanza  occurs  in  the  Mahdbharata  (Mbh  12.197.3).  According  to  the  background  narration  in  T 
212  at  T  IV  663cl8,  the  Buddha  spoke  this  stanza  in  reply  to  a  woman  who  feigned  to  be  pregnant  by 
tying  a  piece  of  wood  in  front  of  her  belly  and  then  publicly  accused  him  of  being  responsible  for  her 
pregnancy.  This  account  reminds  of  the  story  of  Cincamanavika  described  at  Dhp-a  III  178.4  and  in  Ja 
472  at  Ja  IV  187,3,  cf.  also  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  version  of  this  tale  in  Dutt  1984a:  161.  For 
a  more  detailed  examination  of  this  stanza  cf.  also  Palihawadana  2009  and  Silk  2009. 

323  Following  Be-MN  II  316,6  and  Ce-MN  II  542,10,  where  the  king  spoke  only  of  censure  by  recluses  and 
Brahmins,  samanehi  brdhmanehi,  while  Ananda  in  his  reply  spoke  of  “wise  recluses  and  Brahmins”, 
samanehi  brdhmanehi  vihhuhi.  This  subtle  difference  is  lost  in  E'-MN  II  113,33  and  in  Se-MN  II  500,8, 
as  in  these  editions  the  king  uses  the  qualification  “wise”  already  in  his  question,  so  that  the  reply  he 
receives  corresponds  to  his  question.  On  this  reading,  Ananda"  s  answer  would  be  formulated  exactly  as 
the  king’s  question,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  king  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
Ananda"  s  ability  to  accomplish  something  with  his  answer  that  had  not  been  accomplished  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  reported  in  all  editions  of  MN  88  (cf.  quote  in  note  324  below).  MA  214  at  T  I  798al2  agrees 
with  the  Burmese  and  Ceylonese  editions,  as  it  reports  that  the  king  formulated  his  question  by  refer¬ 
ring  only  to  Brahmins  and  recluses,  whereas  Ananda  in  his  reply  additionally  brought  in  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  “intelligent  and  wise”,  USSJJiaiB- 

324  MN  88  at  MN  II  114,7:  “what  we  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  by  [our]  question,  that  the  vener¬ 
able  Ananda  has  accomplished  by  answering  the  question”,  yam  hi  mayam  ...  nasakkhimha  panhena 
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dgcuna  version,  the  king  went  so  far  as  to  repeat  his  first  question,  this  time  with  the 
qualification  “wise”,  thereby  acknowledging  that  his  question  should  from  the  outset 
have  been  phrased  in  the  way  Ananda  had  formulated  his  reply.325 

In  both  versions,  King  Pasenadi  next  inquired  about  the  nature  of  a  censurable  deed. 
This  inquiry  proceeds,  via  a  series  of  alternative  terms,  to  the  definition  of  a  censurable 
deed  to  be  a  deed  that  leads  to  one’s  own  affliction  and  to  the  affliction  of  others,  being 
a  deed  that  causes  an  increase  of  unwholesomeness. 

While  the  Madhyama-agama  version  examines  only  bodily  conduct  in  this  way,  the 
Majjhima-nikdya  version  applies  a  similar  examination  also  to  verbal  and  mental  con¬ 
duct.326 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  continues  to  explore  the  nature  of  a  censurable  deed 
in  additional  detail,  indicating  that  such  a  censurable  deed  obstructs  the  attainment  of 
Nirvana  and  prevents  one  from  knowing  in  accordance  with  reality  what  should  be 
done  and  what  should  not  be  done.327 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account.  King  Pasenadi  concluded  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  unwholesome  deeds  by  inquiring  from  Ananda  if  the  Buddha  rec¬ 
ommended  the  abandoning  of  all  unwholesome  states.  His  question  in  the  Madhyama- 
agama  version  was  instead  why  the  Buddha  would  not  undertake  unwholesome  con¬ 
duct.328  Both  versions  report  Ananda  replying  that  the  Buddha  had  eradicated  all  un¬ 
wholesomeness  and  was  endowed  with  wholesome  qualities.  The  Bahitika-sutta  and  its 
parallel  continue  by  applying  their  respective  treatments  to  the  complementary  case  of 
wholesome  deeds. 

According  to  both  versions,  King  Pasenadi  was  so  delighted  by  Ananda’ s  exposition 
that  he  would  have  given  him  even  an  elephant,  a  horse,  or  a  village,  if  such  gifts  had 
been  allowable  to  a  monk.329  The  two  versions  agree  that  Pasenadi  offered  Ananda  a 


paripuretum,  tain  ...  ayasmata  anandena  panhassa  veyyakaranena  paripuritam  (Be-MN  II  316,14  and 
Se-MN  II  500,16:  yah  hi). 

325  MA  214  at  T  I  798a21. 

326  MN  88  at  MN  II  114,30.  When  evaluating  this  difference,  the  treatment  in  MA  214  would  seem  suffi¬ 
cient  in  the  present  context.  The  background  to  the  king’s  inquiry  is  an  allegation  of  murder,  so  that  it 
would  be  natural  for  the  king  to  inquire  about  bodily  conduct.  A  case  could  still  be  made  for  verbal  con¬ 
duct,  since  the  speaking  of  falsehood  in  the  sense  of  a  denial  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  murder 
could  also  be  pertinent.  Once  this  much  has  been  ascertained,  however,  to  continue  examining  mental 
conduct  would  not  add  further  proof  to  the  king’s  inquiry.  In  the  discourses,  it  is  a  standard  procedure 
to  present  conduct  from  the  perspective  of  its  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  aspects,  so  that  it  could  easily 
have  happened  during  the  process  of  transmission  that  an  occurrence  of  bodily  conduct  on  its  own,  or 
perhaps  of  bodily  and  verbal  conduct,  was  ‘completed"  so  as  to  cover  mental  conduct  as  well. 

327  This  exposition  in  MA  214  at  T  I  798b4  brings  to  mind  the  four  ways  of  undertaking  things,  examined 
in  MN  46  at  MN  I  310,10. 

328  MA  214  at  T  I  798b21:  “what  is  the  reason  why  the  Tathagata  does  not  undertake  such  things  at  all”, 

xlfct/SIP? 

329  While  according  to  MA  214  at  T  I  799al4  the  king  mentioned  an  ordinary  elephant  or  horse  (and  addi¬ 
tionally  also  cattle  and  sheep,  women  and  gold),  MN  88  at  MN  II  1 16,22  speaks  of  the  hatthiratana  and 
the  assaratana ,  two  properties  of  a  wheel-turning  king.  Since  Pasenadi  was  not  a  wheel-turning  king. 
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precious  cloth.  After  initial  hesitation  Ananda  accepted,  convinced  by  Pasenadi’s  dex¬ 
terous  comparison  of  the  nearby  river  that  overflows  after  a  heavy  rain  to  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  merit  that  would  accrue  if  Ananda  were  to  accept  the  cloth  and  share  his  old 
robes  with  other  monks. 

mn  ii  1 17  According  to  both  versions,  Ananda  reported  the  conversation  he  had  with  the  king 
to  the  Buddha.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  concludes  with  a  proclamation  made  by 
the  Buddha  to  the  monks,  indicating  that  it  was  a  great  gain  for  King  Pasenadi  to  have 
met  and  worshiped  Ananda.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  does  not  report  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  According  to  its  account,  after  hearing  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place,  the 
Buddha  simply  concluded  that  Ananda  had  replied  in  the  proper  way. 


MN  89  Dhammacetiya-sutta 

The  Dhammacetiya-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  Dharma  monuments”,  describes  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  King  Pasenadi’s  faith  in  the  Buddha.  This  discourse  has  two  Chinese  parallels, 
found  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  and  in  the  Ekottarika-agama.330  An  account  of  the 
events  reported  in  the  present  discourse  can  also  be  found  in  the  Ksudrakavastu  of  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  preserved  in  Chinese  and  in  Tibetan.331  Besdies,  a  few 
sections  of  a  version  of  this  discourse  have  been  preserved  in  Gandhan  fragments.332  In 
addition  to  these  parallel  versions,  a  Pali  discourse  similar  in  several  respects  to  the 
Dhammacetiya-sutta  can  be  found  among  the  tens  of  the  A hg u tta ra - ni kdya . 33 3 


for  him  to  proclaim  his  willingness  to  make  a  gift  quite  evidently  beyond  his  abilities  would  have  to 
have  a  symbolic  sense.  In  fact,  in  SN  3:22  at  SN  I  97,6  and  its  parallel  SA  1227  at  T  II  335b  1 8  he  simi¬ 
larly  indicates  that  he  would  be  willing  to  give  away  these  two  treasures  if  by  doing  so  he  could  have 
prevented  the  passing  away  of  his  grandmother.  However,  in  other  parallels  to  SN  3:22,  SA2  54  at  T  II 
392b6,  EA  26.7  at  T  II  638b24,  and  T  122  at  T  II  545b4,  what  he  would  be  willing  to  give  away  seem  to 
be  just  a  normal  elephant  or  horse.  Another  difference  is  that  in  these  versions  it  is  the  death  of  his 
mother  that  Pasenadi  would  rather  have  prevented;  cf.  also  SHT  VI  1586  (p.  202). 

330  The  parallels  are  MA  213  at  T  I  795b-797c  and  EA  38.10  at  T  II  724b-725b.  MA  213  agrees  with  MN 
89  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Sakyan  country  and  has  the  title  “discourse  on  Dharma  ornaments”, 

similar  to  the  title  of  MN  89  (Hirakawa  1997:  1015  and  Soothill  1937/2000:  363  indicate 
to  correspond  to  alamkara).  According  to  EA  38.10  at  T  II  724cl0,  the  Buddha  was  staying  in  a 
village  in  the  Sakyan  country,  PPffjfJf :f,  which  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  the  same  version's  initial 
declaration  at  T  II  724b28  that  the  Buddha  was  staying  in  Jeta’s  Grove, 

This  internal  inconsistency  shows  how  at  times  locations  like  leta's  Grove  are  automatically  applied  to 
a  discourse  without  taking  into  account  if  this  location  fits  the  particular  event  depicted  in  the  discourse 
(cf.  also  below  p.  887  note  138).  According  to  Barua  1934a:  46,  a  relief  on  the  Bharhut  Stupa,  cf.  Cun¬ 
ningham  1879  plate  13,  portrays  the  visit  by  Pasenadi  to  the  Buddha  that  is  described  in  MN  89. 

331  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  237a-238b  and  D  (6)  ’dul  ba,  tha  82a-86a  or  Q  (1035)  de  79a-83a,  parts  of  which 
have  been  translated  in  Rockhill  1883/1907:  1 12-114. 

332  Senior  KharosthI  fragments  1+3  A  and  B,  cf.  also  Allon  2008:  165  (I  am  indebted  to  Mark  Allon  for 
kindly  providing  me  with  a  draft  version  of  his  entry  on  this  fragment  in  Allon  (forthcoming)). 

333  AN  10:30  at  AN  V  65-69.  Be-AN  III  307,24  and  Ce-AN  VI  116,1  introduce  AN  10:30  as  the  Dutiya- 
Kosala-sutta,  cf.  also  the  udddnas  in  Ee-AN  V  70,2  and  in  Se-AN  V  74,5. 
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The  Dhammacetiya-sutta,  its  two  Chinese  discourse  parallels,  and  the  Ksudrakavastu 
report  that  during  a  pleasure  outing  King  Pasenadi  felt  inspired  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha.  According  to  the  introductory  account  in  the  Anguttara-nikdya  discourse,  however, 
King  Pasenadi  approached  the  Buddha  after  having  won  a  battle.334 

The  Dhammacetiya-sutta  and  its  parallels  describe  in  similar  ways  how  monks  en¬ 
gaged  in  walking  meditation  directed  King  Pasenadi  to  the  dwelling  where  the  Buddha 
was  staying.  According  to  the  Dhammacetiya-sutta  and  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  discourse, 
on  coming  to  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  King  Pasenadi  went  so  far  as  to  caress  and 
kiss  the  Buddha’s  feet.335  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  the  Ekottarika-dgcima  dis¬ 
course,  and  the  Ksudrakavastu  version  do  not  record  that  King  Pasenadi  kissed  or  ca¬ 
ressed  the  Buddha’s  feet.336 

Several  Pali  discourses  portray  other  visitors  displaying  similar  behaviour  towards 
the  Buddha.  Except  for  one  parallel  in  an  individual  translation,  none  of  the  Chinese 
Agamci  parallels  to  these  instances  depict  the  visitors  performing  any  kissing  or  caress¬ 
ing  of  the  Buddha’s  feet.337 

334  AN  10:30  at  AN  V  65,7  specifies  that  this  was  a  “sham  fight”,  uyyodhika,  whereas  according  to  the 
commentary  Mp  V  27,26  it  was  a  real  fight. 

335  MN  89  at  MN  II  120,3  and  AN  10:30  at  AN  V  65,25;  cf.  also  Horner  1957/1970:  xxv.  MN  89  and  AN 
10:30  agree  that  King  Pasenadi  at  the  same  time  also  pronounced  his  name  and  rank  twice.  For  King 
Pasenadi  to  go  so  far  as  to  kiss  the  Buddha’s  feet  and  caress  them  comes  somewhat  unexpected  at  this 
point  of  events.  All  that  has  happened  so  far,  according  to  MN  89,  is  that  during  a  pleasure  outing  Pa¬ 
senadi  saw  roots  of  trees,  suitable  for  secluded  dwelling,  which  reminded  him  of  the  Buddha.  Although 
the  inspiration  derived  from  seeing  these  tree  roots  may  well  have  motivated  him  to  travel  a  reasonable 
distance  in  order  to  visit  the  Buddha,  it  would  be  considerably  more  difficult  to  envisage  such  inspira¬ 
tion  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  the  king  of  the  country  to  show  such  an  extreme  way  of  expressing  his 
humility  and  worship.  The  same  hold  true  all  the  more  if  the  meeting  with  the  Buddha  took  place  after 
Pasenadi  had  won  a  battle,  as  is  the  case  in  AN  10:30. 

336  MA  213  at  T  I  795cl8  and  EA  38.10  at  T  II  724c26  only  report  that  King  Pasenadi  expressed  his  re¬ 
spect  by  bowing  at  the  Buddha’s  feet  and  pronouncing  his  name  and  rank  three  times.  Although  MA 
213  introduces  Pasenadi’s  words  by  indicating  that  he  proclaimed  his  name  and  rank  three  times,  pfH, 
the  actual  quote  of  his  words  runs  only  into  two  proclamations,  similar  to  MN  89  at  MN  II  120,3.  The 
Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  154,14  reports  that  on  another  occasion  King  Bimbisara  also  ap¬ 
proached  the  Buddha,  after  putting  aside  his  royal  insignia,  and  expressed  his  respect  by  proclaiming 
his  name  and  rank  for  three  times,  trir  atmano  namadheyam  anusravayati,  a  case  where,  as  in  MA  213, 
the  actual  quote  of  his  words  only  has  two  proclamations.  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  237b4  does  not  even  re¬ 
cord  that  King  Pasenadi  pronounced  his  name,  but  only  describes  that  he  bowed  down  and  expressed 
his  joy  at  personally  beholding  the  Buddha  after  a  long  time.  Its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  D  (6)  ’dul  ba, 
tha  83a3  or  Q  (1035)  de  79b8  notes  that,  after  bowing  down  at  the  Buddha’s  feet.  King  Pasenadi  “wiped 
his  face  and  mouth”  (wiping  of  perspiration?)  before  addressing  the  Buddha,  gdong  dang  kha  phyis  nas. 
Could  this  be  a  misunderstanding  of  an  expression  similar  to  the  Pali  version’s  padani  mukhena  ca  pa- 
ricumbati  in  MN  89  at  MN  II  120,2?  Senior  fragments  1+3  Al.l  have  preserved  what  appears  to  be  a 
description  of  the  king’s  prostration  at  the  Buddha’s  feet. 

337  In  MN  91  at  MN  II  144,26  an  old  Brahmin  of  high  social  standing  kisses  and  caresses  the  Buddha’s  feet; 
in  SN  7:15  at  SN  I  178,7  (or  SN2  201  at  SN2  I  383,3)  the  same  is  undertaken  by  a  Brahmin  known  for 
his  unwillingness  to  pay  homage  to  anyone,  even  his  parents;  and  in  SN  8:9  at  SN  I  193,32  (or  SN2  217 
at  SN2  I  417,13)  the  monk  Kondanna  expresses  his  respect  for  the  Buddha  in  this  way.  MA  161  at  T  I 
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mn  ii  120  The  Dhammacetiya-sutta  and  the  Anguttara-nikaya  discourse  report  that  the  Buddha 
asked  King  Pasenadi  why  he  gave  such  supreme  honour  to  the  Buddha’s  body.338  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions,  however,  the  Buddha  simply  asked  King 
Pasenadi  what  motivated  his  respect  for  the  Buddha,  a  way  of  presenting  the  Buddha’s 
inquiry  in  keeping  with  Pasenadi ’s  less  exceptional  way  of  worshipping  the  Buddha  in 
these  accounts.339 

The  Dhammacetiya-suttci  and  its  parallels  differ  on  the  reasons  given  by  King  Pase¬ 
nadi  in  reply.  While  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  the  Madhyama-agama,  and  the  Ksudrakci- 
vastu  versions  describe  similar  reasons,  only  one  of  these  reasons  recurs  in  the  Ekottci- 
rikci-dgama  list.340  The  Anguttara-nikaya  discourse  does  not  have  any  of  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  Dhammacetiya-sutta  (see  table  9. 6). 341 


689al3  (parallel  to  MN  91),  SA  92  at  T  II  24al0  and  SA2  258  at  T  II  464al8  (parallels  to  SN  7:15),  as 
well  as  SA  1209  at  T  II  329bl0  and  SA2  225  at  T  II  456cl2  (parallels  to  SN  8:9)  do  not  mention  any 
kissing  or  caressing  of  the  Buddha’s  feet.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  individual  translation  T  76  at 
T  I  885cl0  (parallel  to  MN  91,  cf.  below  p.  544  note  78),  which  agrees  with  the  Pali  version’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Brahmin’s  behaviour.  Regarding  this  particular  instance  in  MN  91,  Wagle  1967:  282  com¬ 
ments  that  “such  behaviour  by  a  brahmana  is  extremely  rare  and  one  suspects  the  missionary  bias  of  the 
Buddhist  writers  in  describing  this  scene”. 

338  According  to  MN  89  at  MN  II  120,5  (cf.  also  AN  10:30  at  AN  V  66,1),  the  Buddha  asked  King  Pase¬ 
nadi  “what  reason,  great  king,  do  you  see  for  doing  such  supreme  honour  to  this  body”,  kim  pana  n ’am, 
maharaja,  atthavasam  sampassamdno  imasmim  sarTre  evarupam  paramanipaccdkaram  karosi  (B‘-MN 
II  322,16  and  Se-MN  II  509,2:  paramanipaccakdram )?  The  Senior  fragments  1+3  Aa+d.2  recto  and  1.2 
verso  have  preserved  parts  of  this  question,  which  appears  to  be  similar  to  MN  89. 

339  According  to  MA  213  at  T  I  795c23,  the  Buddha  asked:  “what  reasons  do  you  see  in  me  [that  you]  lower 

yourself  with  the  intention  to  pay  respect  at  [my]  feet  and  perform  an  act  of  worship”,  MTcTfMW-IS, 
MliTjBffi'tillS,  ttlfrTflSIfP?  EA  38.10  at  T  II  725al0  records  the  Buddha's  question  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  “now,  what  do  you  say  [why]  the  Tathagata  should  receive  people’s  worship”,  7*;{5]  g  fjl  Ai 

K2  According  to  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  237b6,  the  Buddha  asked  the  king:  “for  what  reason  do 

you  prostrate  to  me,  being  able  to  lower  yourself  and  be  [so]  solicitous”, 

3gH5?,  while  in  its  Tibetan  counterpart  at  D  (6)  'did  ba,  tha  83a4  or  Q  (1035)  de  80al,  the  Buddha 
asked:  “great  king,  why  do  you  humble  yourself  towards  the  Tathagata  so  much  more  than  even  the 
lowliest”,  rgyal  po  chen  po  khyod  ci’i  phyir  de  bzhin  gshegs  pa  la  shin  tu  dman  pa  bas  kyang  ches 
dman  pa  byedl  EA  38.10  at  T  II  724c28  provides  additional  background  to  its  version  of  the  Buddha’s 
question,  as  it  reports  that  Pasenadi  had  also  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Buddha  may  live  long  for  the 
benefit  of  gods  and  men.  The  Buddha  replied  by  also  wishing  Pasenadi  long  life,  so  that  he  may  govern 
rightly  and  receive  the  fruits  of  his  good  conduct  on  being  reborn  in  heaven.  Pasenadi  then  proclaimed 
that  people  pay  homage  to  the  Tathagata  because  of  his  virtues,  which  caused  the  Buddha  to  inquire 
what  Pasenadi  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  people  pay  homage  to  the  Tathagata. 

340  EA  38.10  at  T  II  725al  1  lists  six  reasons  for  Pasenadi"  s  regard  for  the  Buddha,  out  of  which  five  are  not 
found  in  the  other  versions.  These  five  (cf.  also  table  9.6)  are  that  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  is  practised 
by  the  wise;  that  his  noble  disciples  are  accomplished  in  morality,  wisdom,  liberation,  and  knowledge- 
and-vision-of-liberation  (5)7,  ft,  and  Elf]  variant  readings  include  also  their  accomplishment  in  concen¬ 
tration);  that  he  has  four  assemblies  of  practising  disciples  (i.e.  male  and  female,  monastics  and  laity); 
that  he  has  overcome  the  sixty-two  views  (a  reference  to  the  sixty-two  grounds  for  views  described  in 
DN  1  at  DN  I  12-43  and  its  parallels);  and  the  potential  of  recalling  the  virtues  of  the  Buddha  at  the 
time  of  passing  away,  by  dint  of  which  even  someone  of  evil  bodily,  verbal,  or  mental  conduct  will  be 
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The  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-agama  discourses  and  the  Ksudrakavastu  agree 
that  Pasenadi  contrasted  other  recluses,  who  after  some  time  disrobe  and  enjoy  sensual 
pleasures,  with  the  case  of  the  Buddhist  monks,  who  instead  keep  living  the  holy  life 
until  they  pass  away.342 

Table  9.6:  Pasenadi’ s  Praise  of  the  Buddha  in  MN  89  and  its  Parallels 


MN  89 

MA  213 

monks  don’t  disrobe  (1) 

monks  don’t  quarrel  (2) 

monks  are  happy  (3) 

monks  don’t  interrupt  the  Buddha  (4) 

disputants  are  converted  (5-8) 

Pasenadi’ s  courtiers  respect  Buddha  (9) 
similarities  Pasenadi  &  Buddha  (10) 

disciples  don’t  disparage  after  disrobing 
monks  don’t  disrobe  (—>  1) 
monks  are  happy  (—>  3) 
disputants  are  converted  (— >  6,  8) 
monks  don’t  interrupt  the  Buddha  (— *  4) 
Pasenadi’ s  courtiers  respect  Buddha  (— >  9) 
similarities  Pasenadi  &  Buddha  (— *  10) 

(A  2,  5,  7) 

AN  10:30 

EA  38.10 

Buddha  benefits  many 

Buddha’s  teaching  is  practised  by  the  wise 

Buddha  is  virtuous 

monastic  community  is  accomplished 

Buddha  lives  in  seclusion 

Buddha  has  four  assemblies  of  disciples 

Buddha  is  contented 

disputants  are  converted  (— ►  5-8) 

Buddha  is  worthy  of  honour 

Buddha  has  transcended  62  views 

Buddha  engages  in  proper  conversation 
Buddha  is  able  to  attain  4  jhanas 

Buddha  is  able  to  recollect  past  lives 

Buddha  is  able  to  exercise  divine  eye 

Buddha  has  destroyed  influxes 

recollecting  Buddha  leads  to  good  rebirth 

(A  1-10) 

(A  1-4,  9-10) 

reborn  in  a  heavenly  realm,  EA  38.10  at  T  II  725a29:  JfDiEf  i'M,  fiST •••  }§£^_fc. 
Harrison  1978a:  36  draws  attention  to  other  passages  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  that  similarly  emphasize 
the  potential  of  recollecting  the  Buddha,  such  as  EA  41.5  at  T  II  740al,  where  a  householder  destined 
to  be  reborn  in  hell  goes  forth  and  practises  the  ten  recollections  for  a  single  day,  with  the  result  that  he 
is  reborn  in  heaven,  or  EA  3.1  at  T  II  554al2,  which  gives  quite  detailed  instructions  for  undertaking 
recollection  of  the  Buddha;  cf.  also  below  p.  822  note  9.  AN  1:16  at  AN  I  30,6  reckons  recollecting  the 
Buddha  a  practice  that  is  entirely  conducive  to  realization  ( sambodha )  and  [the  attainment  of]  Nirvana, 
thereby  also  highlighting  its  potential,  although  in  less  exuberant  terms  than  the  Ekottarika-agama;  cf. 
also  Demieville  1924:  232  note  6.  In  fact,  even  what  appears  to  be  an  incipient  stage  of  a  more  visual 
mode  of  undertaking  recollection  of  the  Buddha  can  be  found  already  among  the  early  discourses,  high¬ 
lighted  by  Schmithausen  2000b:  10,  cf.  also  Odani  2007:  441.  The  passage  in  question  occurs  in  a  stan¬ 
za  in  the  Sutta-nipata,  where  the  Brahmin  Pingiya  explains  that  he  has  no  need  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
the  Buddha,  since  he  is  able  to  see  the  Buddha  with  his  mind  as  if  with  the  eyes,  Sn  5.17  at  Sn  1142: 
passami  nam  manasa  cakkhund  va  (Ce-Sn  350,13:  ca). 

341  AN  10:30  at  AN  V  66,6. 

342  Senior  fragments  1+3  B  recto  appear  to  have  preserved  counterparts  to  this  and  the  next  reason  given  in 
MN  89. 
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T  1451 

’dul  ba 

disputants  are  converted  (— >  6,  8) 

monks  are  happy  (—>3) 

disciples  don’t  disparage  after  disrobing 

monks  don’t  disrobe  (— >  1) 

monks  don’t  interrupt  the  Buddha  (— >  4) 

Pasenadi’s  courtiers  respect  Buddha  (— >  9) 

similarities  Pasenadi  &  Buddha  (— >  10) 

(A  2,  5,  7) 

disputants  are  converted  (— ►  6-8) 
monks  are  happy  (—>3) 
disciples  don’t  disparage  after  disrobing 
monks  don’t  interrupt  the  Buddha  (— >  4) 
monks  don’t  disrobe  (— »  1) 

Pasenadi’s  courtiers  respect  Buddha  (— >  9) 
similarities  Pasenadi  &  Buddha  (— ►  10) 

#  2,  5) 

The  Majjhima-nikciya  version  continues  by  contrasting  the  quarrels  that  arise  even 
between  close  family  members  with  the  absence  of  quarrels  among  the  Buddhist  monks, 
who  live  together  harmoniously.343 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  the  Ksudrakavastu  present  the  same  topic  in 
different  terms,  as  they  contrast  family  quarrels  with  monks  who,  even  though  they  dis¬ 
robe  and  return  to  the  lay  life,  nevertheless  do  not  lose  their  respect  for  the  Buddha  and 
blame  themselves  for  not  having  been  able  to  continue  to  stay  in  robes.344  This  descrip¬ 
tion  does  not  fit  too  well  with  the  other  reason  for  Pasenadi’s  faith,  which  was  that  the 
Buddhist  monks  do  not  disrobe.345 

mn  ii  121  According  to  the  Dhammacetiya-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  Ksu¬ 
drakavastu  account.  King  Pasenadi  was  also  inspired  by  the  happy  demeanour  of  the 
Buddhist  monks,346  as  well  as  by  their  silent  attention  when  the  Buddha  was  delivering 


343  MN  89  at  MN  II  120,22. 

344  MA  213  at  T  I  796a3,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238a8,  and  D  (6)  'dul  ba,  tha  85al  or  Q  (1035)  de  81b5.  The 
respectful  attitude  of  monks  who  have  disrobed  is  also  described  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  5,14. 

345  That  monks  did  disrobe  is  also  recorded  in  other  Pali  discourses,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  12  at  MN  I  68,8  and  AN 
3:64  at  AN  I  185,8,  according  to  which  Sunakkhatta  and  Sarabha  even  spoke  disparagingly  about  the 
Buddha's  teaching  after  they  had  left  the  order.  The  monk  community  also  does  not  always  seem  to 
have  lived  in  harmony  and  concord,  as  according  to  MN  128  at  MN  III  153,3  and  its  parallels  (cf.  be¬ 
low  p.  732),  among  the  monks  of  KosambI  such  a  quarrel  arose  that  they  were  unwilling  to  allow  even 
the  Buddha  to  intervene  and  settle  it.  To  this  one  could  add  Devadatta’s  schism,  an  event  that  would  be 
another  instance  when  the  Buddhist  monks’  community  did  not  live  in  harmony  and  concord,  cf.  Vin 
III  171,3;  for  a  comparative  study  of  this  event  cf.  Bareau  1991  and  Mukherjee  1966:  74-94. 

346  MN  89  at  MN  II  121,21  describes  that  the  monks  were  “dependent  on  others,  dwelling  with  a  mind  like 
deer”,  paradavutte  migabhutena  cetasd  viharante  (Be-MN  II  323,21:  paradattavutte,  Ce-MN  II  554,20: 
paradavuttd  and  viharanti).  The  corresponding  passage  in  MA  213  at  T  I  796a29  reads 

The  reference  to  ftfe H  may  be  due  to  a  mistaking  of  parada  for  paradara,  “the  wife  of  another”,  while 
the  idea  of  “protection”,  fj|,  could  be  due  to  mistaking  vutta  for  vrta,  “stopped”,  “checked”,  “held  back”, 
or  else  fj|  could  be  a  scribe’s  error  for  )(|,  “to  get”.  Even  though  the  translator(s)  appear  to  have  mis¬ 
understood  an  expression  like  paradavuttd  (an  expression  which  does  indeed  have  its  difficulties,  cf. 
Horner  1952/1975:  259  note  2),  perhaps,  through  knowledge  of  some  commentarial  explanation  similar 
to  Ps  III  167,3:  paradavuttd  ti  parehi  dinnavuttino ,  they  might  have  known  that  the  idea  of  “depending 
on  others”  was  involved,  an  idea  they  perhaps  then  attempted  to  bring  out  with  the  image  of  , 

“[taking]  food  from  the  wives  of  others”.  While  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  237c29  describes  that  the  monks 
“always  feel  fear,  like  deer  in  the  forest”,  the  passage  in  D  (6)  'dul  ba,  tha  84b4  or 

Q  (1035)  de  8 lbl  could  also  be  based  on  an  equivalent  to  paradavutta,  as  it  reads  “not  depending  on 
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teachings.347  As  was  already  the  case  in  the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta,  here  too  the  Maj- 
jhima-nikaya  version  illustrates  the  silent  attention  that  prevails  during  a  talk  given  by 
the  Buddha  by  narrating  how  on  one  occasion  a  disciple  was  admonished  for  clearing 
his  throat,  while  the  Madhyama-agama  version  instead  reports  that  this  disciple  was 
snoring.348  In  agreement  with  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account,  the  Ksudrakavastu  also 
records  that  the  disciple  merely  coughed,  not  envisaging  the  possibility  that  he  may 
have  fallen  asleep  while  the  Buddha  was  giving  a  talk.349 

The  Dhammacetiya-sutta  next  describes  how  warriors.  Brahmins,  householders,  and  mn  ii  122 
recluses  would  approach  the  Buddha  with  the  intention  of  challenging  and  vanquishing 
him  in  debate.  Instead  of  defeating  the  Buddha,  the  Dhammacetiya-suttci  reports,  they 
are  much  rather  converted,  in  fact  the  recluses  even  go  forth  under  the  Buddha  and  be¬ 
come  arahants.  This  quality  is  also  included  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  account,  which 
similar  to  the  Dhammacetiya-suttci  speaks  of  warriors,  Brahmins,  householders,  and 
recluses  that  are  unable  to  defeat  the  Buddha  in  debate,  without,  however,  mentioning 
that  they  would  become  his  disciples  or  even  go  forth  under  him  and  become  arahants.350 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  the  Chinese  Ksudrakavastu  account  differ  from 
the  Dhammacetiya-suttci  in  as  much  as  they  speak  only  of  recluses  and  Brahmins  who 
approach  the  Buddha  for  debate,  thereby  not  mentioning  warriors  or  householders.351  In 
regard  to  these  wise  recluses  and  Brahmins,  they  envisage  four  possible  outcomes: 


other  sustenance”,  'tsho  ba  gzhan  la  rag  ma  lus  pa.  A  contrast  between  the  happy  demeanour  of  the 
Buddhist  monks  and  other  ascetics  can  also  be  found  in  SHT  III  806  R2-5  (p.  13),  attributed  in  this 
fragment  to  the  Brahmin  Lokecca  (a  fragment  which  does  not  seem  to  correspond  to  any  of  the  two  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  Brahmin  Lohicca  in  the  Pali  discourses,  DN  12  at  DN  I  224-234  or  SN  35:132  at  SN 
IV  116-121). 

347  While  according  to  MN  89  at  MN  II  122,10,  on  this  occasion  the  Buddha  was  teaching  an  audience  of 
“several  hundreds”,  anekasataya  parisaya,  and  according  to  MA  213  at  T  I  797al7  a  “great  assembly”, 
A  To  according  to  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238a22  he  was  teaching  “a  great  company  of  uncountable  hun¬ 
dred-thousands”,  -ttmlrfTvkT-  The  Tibetan  Ksudrakavastu  at  D  (6)  ’dul  ba,  tha  85a5  or  Q  (1035)  de 
82a2,  however,  agrees  with  MN  89  that  the  Buddha  was  teaching  ‘only’  an  audience  of  many  hundreds, 
'khor  brgya  phrag  du  ma  ’i  gung  la. 

348  MN  89  at  MN  II  122,12:  ukkasi,  whereas  according  to  MA  213  at  T  I  797al8  he  “made  noise  [by]  snor¬ 
ing  [while]  sleeping”,  jf-fB&ff®.  with  a  Jg  variant  reading  according  to  which  the  monk  “made  noise 
[by]  drooling  [while]  sleeping”,  □fJEEffS-  Cf.  also  above  p.  421  note  152. 

349  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238a26:  to  which  D  (6)  ’dul  ba,  tha  85a5  or  Q  (1035)  de  82a2  adds  that 

he  also  made  the  sound  of  sneezing,  hid  pa  'i  sgra  and  sbrid  pa  ’i  sgra. 

350  EA  38.10  at  T  II  725a25.  The  same  difference  recurs  between  MN  27  at  MN  I  177,13  and  its  parallel 
MA  146  at  T  I  656b23,  where  MN  27  also  stands  alone  in  reporting  that  those  who  challenge  the  Bud¬ 
dha  become  his  disciples  and  some  even  go  forth  and  become  arahants.  A  contrast  to  the  descriptions 
given  in  MN  27  and  MN  89  can  be  found  in  DN  25  at  DN  III  57,12  and  its  parallel  MA  104  at  T 1 595b29, 
according  to  which  on  one  occasion  a  whole  group  of  recluses  were  unwilling  to  go  forth  under  the 
Buddha  even  though  he  had  openly  invited  them. 

351  MA  213  at  T  I  796bl5  and  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  237bll.  This  is  not  entirely  the  case  for  the  Tibetan  Ksu¬ 
drakavastu  version,  which  in  its  examination  of  the  fourth  group  of  debaters  at  D  (6)  ’dul  ba,  tha  84al 
or  Q  (1035)  de  80b6,  switches  from  the  earlier  used  dge  sbyong  dang  brain  ze,  “recluses  and  Brahmins”, 
to  brain  ze  dang  khyim  bdag,  “Brahmins  and  householders”. 
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the  recluses  and  Brahmins  do  not  even  dare  to  put  their  question, 
they  are  delighted  with  what  the  Buddha  teaches  them, 
they  take  refuge, 

they  go  forth  under  the  Buddha  and  by  dint  of  earnest  practice  in  seclusion  be¬ 
come  arahants. 

mn  n  123  Another  reason  for  King  Pasenadi’s  faith,  listed  in  the  Dhammacetiya-sutta,  the  Madh- 
yama-dgcima  discourse,  and  the  Ksudrakavastu  version,352  is  that  his  two  courtiers 
showed  more  respect  to  the  Buddha  than  they  would  show  to  him,  even  though  they 
depended  on  the  king  for  their  livelihood. 

To  illustrate  this,  Pasenadi  related  an  occasion  when  he  had  to  put  up  in  the  same 
room  with  his  two  courtiers.  The  two  courtiers  lay  down  in  such  a  way  that  their  head 
was  pointing  towards  the  direction  were  the  Buddha  was  dwelling,  even  though  this 
caused  them  to  point  their  feet  towards  the  king,  a  disrespectful  way  of  behaviour  ac¬ 
cording  to  Indian  custom.353 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  two  courtiers  spent  much  of  the  night 
in  a  discussion  on  the  Dharma.  The  Madhyama-dgama  account,  however,  instead  re¬ 
ports  that  they  spent  the  first  part  of  the  night  silently  sitting  in  meditation.354  The  Ksu¬ 
drakavastu  agrees  in  this  respect  with  the  Majjhima-nikaya  presentation,  as  it  reports 
that  the  two  courtiers  were  engaged  in  praising  the  virtues  of  the  Buddha  and  speaking 
about  the  Dharma  and  the  Sangha.355 

Another  minor  but  noteworthy  difference  is  that,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
account,  the  king  referred  to  his  two  courtiers  as  “those  venerable  ones”,  using  the  word 
dyasmant ,356  while  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse  does  not  record  that  the  king  used 
this  epithet.357 


352  MA  213  at  T  I  797a25  and  T  I  797b2  presents  this  issue  as  two  qualities,  first  taking  up  the  higher  re¬ 
spect  they  had  for  the  Buddha  as  a  reason  for  Pasenadi" s  faith,  and  then  relating  how  they  once  spent 
the  night  in  the  same  room  together  with  King  Pasenadi,  which  MA  213  presents  as  yet  another  reason 
for  Pasenadi’s  faith  in  the  Buddha.  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238b4  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  at  D  (6)  ’dul 
ba,  tha  85b4  or  Q  (1035)  de  82a8,  however,  agree  with  MN  89  on  presenting  this  as  only  one  quality.  In 
fact,  the  story  of  their  behaviour  at  night  is  but  an  illustration  of  their  respect  for  the  Buddha  and  thus 
does  not  amount  to  a  separate  quality. 

353  SN  55:6  at  SN  V  352,3  indicates  that  Isidatta  and  Purana  had  reached  stream-entry  (cf.  also  AN  6:120 
at  AN  III  451,12)  and  according  to  AN  6:44  at  AN  III  348,1  (=  AN  10:75  at  AN  V  139,3)  they  passed 
away  as  once-re turners.  This  would  explain  why  they  had  such  high  regard  for  the  Buddha. 

354  MN  89  at  MN  II  124,5:  bahudeva  rattirn  dhammiya  kathaya  vTtinametva  and  MA  213  at  T  I  797b4: 

355  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238bl0  records  that  the  two  “praised  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Buddha  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  right  Dharma  and  the  jewel  of  the  order  as  a  field  of  merit”,  fa  H 

fSEH-  D  (6)  ’did  ba,  tha  85b6  or  Q  (1035)  de  82b2  similarly  reports  that  they  praised  the  Buddha,  his 
teaching  and  the  community,  sangs  rgyas  kyi  bsngags  pa  brjod,  chos  dang  dge  ’dun  gyi  bsngags  pa 
brjod  nas. 

356  MN  89  at  MN  II  124,1 1:  ime  ayasmanto. 

357  According  to  MA  213  at  T  I  797b7,  Pasenadi  referred  to  his  employees  as  “these  two  courtiers  Isidatta 
and  Purana”,  jtbflllflkS.lilil— E  (the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  Ksudrakavastu  do  not  have  such  a  reference). 
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At  first  sight,  the  use  of  ayasmant  is  unexpected,  since  this  term  is  usually  employed 
in  the  discourses  to  refer  to  monks.  358  The  use  of  ayasman  t  to  address  laity  recurs  in  sev¬ 
eral  Pali  discourses,  where  again  the  Chinese  versions  differ  by  not  recording  this  form  of 
address.35'1  Instances  of  the  use  of  the  address  ayasmant  for  laity  can  also  be  found  in 
the  case  of  several  patimokkha  rules,  which  depict  even  a  monk  addressing  laity  with 
ayasmant.'1'"  In  this  case,  too,  the  Chinese  Vi  nay  as  do  not  employ  this  form  of  address.361 

The  Sanskrit  versions  of  the  Mahasanghika,  (Mula-)Sarvastivada,  and  Sarvastivada 
pratimoksa  rules,  however,  do  employ  the  corresponding  address  ayusmant, 362  just  as 
the  Tibetan  version  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  pratimoksa  uses  the  corresponding  form 
tshe  dang  Idan  pa ,363 

In  fact,  the  use  of  ayasmant  in  its  counterparts  in  these  different  passages  does  not 
necessarily  convey  nuances  of  venerability,364  as  the  address  “friend”,  avuso,  is  merely 
a  vocative  form  of  the  same  word.365  Hence,  the  use  of  ayasmant  would  be  an  appropri¬ 
ate  way  for  a  king  to  refer  to  his  employees,  or  for  a  monk  to  refer  to  laity. 


358  DP  I:  321  s.v.  ayasma(t)  explains  that  this  term  is  a  “honorific  and  respectful  title  of  a  bhikkhu”.  Chil¬ 
ders  1875/1993:  75  s.v.  ayasma  and  PED:  105  s.v.  ayasmant  similarly  speak  of  a  “respectful  appela- 
tion”  for  a  bhikkhu  “of  some  standing”. 

359  MN  68  at  MN  I  467,10  describes  how  a  lay  follower  recollects  another  lay  follower  as  a  “venerable 
one”,  ayasma ,  while  in  its  counterpart  in  MA  77  at  T  I  546b8  the  lay  follower  recollects  the  other  as  a 
“lay  follower”,  fJTfcSE.  Another  instance  can  be  found  in  SN  55:54  at  SN  V  409,4,  which  describes  a 
layman  who  addresses  another  layman  about  to  pass  away  as  ayasma ,  while  in  its  Chinese  counterpart 
in  SA  1122  at  T  II  298al8  the  layman  simply  addresses  the  other  layman  with  “you”  (respectful  form), 
fA^f,  and  “you”,  An  instance  without  a  Chinese  counterpart  can  be  found  in  AN  4:242  at  AN  II 
241,26+28,  which  depicts  how  a  layperson  confesses  a  misdeed  to  another  layperson  by  using  bhante 
and  ayasmant. 

360  A  monk  addresses  a  lay  person  with  the  expression  ayasmant  in  nissaggiya  pacittiya  rules  8,  9,  10,  and 
27  at  Vin  III  216,15,  Vin  III  218,35,  Vin  III  220,2  and  Vin  259,1 1. 

361  The  relevant  nihsargikah  patayantika  rules  8,  9,  10,  and  24  of  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T 
XXII  611al7,  T  XXII  612a21.  T  XXII  613b3,  and  T  XXII  625bl3  use  “householder”,  faf  I.-.  and  “you”. 

The  corresponding  rules  8,  9,  10,  and  27  of  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  305a2.  T 
XXII  305b4,  T  XXII  306all,  and  T  XXII  321c2  use  no  address  or  “you”,  ;(f.  The  corresponding  rules 
8,  9,  10,  and  12  of  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  28bl  1,  T  XXII  28c5.  T  XXII  29a25,  and  T 
XXII  29cl2  use  “you”,  yt£.  The  corresponding  rules  8,  9,  10,  and  24  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya, 
T  1442  at  T  XXIII  732c7,  T  XXIII  733al0,  T  XXIII  734cl8,  and  T  XXIII  749b23  use  “you”  (respectful 
form),  flAK,  and  “you”,  ;(r.  The  corresponding  rules  8,  9,  10,  and  24  of  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435 
at  T  XXIII  45c29,  T  XXIII  46b20,  T  XXIII  47a26,  and  T  XXIII  56a6  (translated  in  Rosen  1959:  87-89 
and  117)  use  “you”, 

362  These  are  the  nihsargikah  patayantika  rules  8,  9,  10,  and  27  of  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  in  Tatia  1975: 
14,1 1+19+27  and  18,3,  translated  in  Prebish  1975/1996:  66  and  72;  the  corresponding  rules  8,  9,  10,  and 
24  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  Banerjee  1977:  26,10,  27,2,  28,14,  and  30,11,  translated  in  Pre¬ 
bish  1975/1996:  67,  69,  and  73;  and  the  corresponding  rules  8,  9,  10,  and  24  of  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya 
in  von  Simson  2000:  186,14,  187,11,  191,7,  and  198,4. 

363  Vidyabhusana  1915:  67,2+13,  69,17,  and  73,3. 

364  Nakamura  2000b:  235  note  67  comments  on  ways  of  translating  ayasmant  that  “in  many  cases  ‘vener¬ 
able’  is  not  suitable”. 

365  Cf.  BHSD:  102  s.v.  ayusmam,  CPD  II:  230  s.v.  avuso,  PED:  113  s.v.  avuso,  Geiger  1916:  60  (§  46.1), 
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By  the  time  of  the  Chinese  translations,  however,  the  term  aycismant  or  ayusmant  may 
have  become  an  exclusively  monastic  form  of  address,  so  that,  when  translating  the 
above  surveyed  passages,  the  translators  replaced  aycismant  (etc.)  with  other  expres¬ 
sions  that  seemed  more  appropriate  to  the  context,  or  simply  left  the  passage  without 
any  form  of  address.  Thus,  this  rather  minor  difference  in  formulation,  which  appears 
to  be  a  persistent  trait  in  Chinese  translations,  provides  a  good  example  for  how  the 
Chinese  worldview  could  influence  the  way  the  Indian  originals  were  translated. 
mn  ii  124  Another  quality  that  according  to  the  Dhammacetiya-sutta  inspired  King  Pasenadi’s 
respect  for  the  Buddha  was  that  they  were  both  members  of  the  warrior  class,  they  both 
came  from  the  Kosala  country,  and  were  both  of  the  same  age.366  According  to  the  Madh- 
yamci-dgama  version  and  the  Ksudrakavastu  account,  King  Pasenadi  also  noted  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  his  status  as  the  king  of  the  country  and  the  Buddha’s  status  as  the  king  of  the 
Dharma.  The  Ksudrakavastu  makes  it  clear  that,  in  this  respect,  the  king  felt  inferior  to 
the  Buddha.367 

This  helps  to  clarify  what  inspired  Pasenadi’s  respect,  since  to  be  of  similar  origin 
and  age  may  inspire  feelings  of  friendship  and  companionship,  but  would  not  be  self- 
evident  grounds  for  worshipping  the  other.  In  contrast,  for  the  king  of  the  country  to 
meet  a  king  of  the  Dharma  would  indeed  be  a  good  reason  to  feel  respect  and  have  a 
desire  to  worship  the  latter. 

The  Dhammacetiya-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  agree  that,  once  King  Pasenadi 
had  left,  the  Buddha  instructed  the  monks  to  memorize  this  discourse,  as  to  bear  it  in 
mind  would  be  beneficial  for  their  progress.368  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  ac- 


and  Pischel  1900/1981:  324;  cf.  also  Horner  1938/1982:  xxxviii.  In  fact,  in  the  description  of  the  actual 
events  leading  up  to  the  rules  at  Vin  III  215,23,  Vin  III  218,7,  Vin  III  220,2,  and  Vin  III  259,8,  the  monk 
uses  the  address  avuso.  According  to  Wijesekera  1993:  36,  however,  avuso  “probably  has  its  origin  in 
an  older  *ayusah  (the  derived  adj.  from  dyus  ‘life’)  having  the  sense  of  ‘O  long-lived  one!"  and  the  sug¬ 
gested  derivation  ...  ayusmant  seems  to  be  phonetically  less  likely”.  For  a  survey  of  occurrences  of  avu¬ 
so  in  the  Pali  discourses  and  in  the  Vinaya  cf.  Franke  1908:  20-43. 

366  Regarding  their  being  of  the  same  age,  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  46,5  reports  that  King 
Prasenajit  and  the  Buddha  were  even  born  on  the  same  day. 

367  MA  213  at  T  I  797bl2:  “I  am  the  king  of  the  country,  the  Blessed  One  is  the  king  of  the  Dharma”,  ff  //f 

HzE,  fH'Igt/fK'AT.  and  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238bl8:  “I  have  been  crowned  as  the  warrior  king,  the  Bles¬ 
sed  One  is  the  unsurpassable  Dharma  king,  my  power  cannot  measure  up  in  any  way  compared  to  the 
Buddha”,  fiji,  T 1451  at  T  xxiv  ^29 

sums  up  the  point  made  with  this  statement  by  proclaiming  that  “the  king  is  no  equal  to  the  Buddha”, 
I'T® ft-  In  the  Tibetan  version  at  D  (6)  ’dul  ba,  tha  86a3  or  Q  (1035)  de  82b7,  the  king  simply  points 
out  that  “although  I  am  indeed  the  head-anointed  warrior  king,  yet  the  Blessed  One  is  indeed  the  unsur¬ 
passable  king  of  the  Dharma”,  bdag  kyang  rgyal  po  rgyal  rigs  spyi  po  nas  dbang  bskur  ba  lags,  bcom 
Idan  ’das  kyang  bla  na  med pa’i  chos  kyi  rgyal  po  lags  pas.  As  noted  by  Brekke  1999a:  858,  whereas 
“the  figure  of  the  king  symbolizes  external  mastery”,  the  Buddha  “symbolizes  internal  mastery”. 

368  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  238cl  and  D  (6)  'dul  ba,  tha  86a7  or  Q  (1035)  de  83a3  continue  by  narrating  that, 
while  Pasenadi  had  this  conversation  with  the  Buddha,  the  general  who  had  accompanied  him  left  and, 
taking  advantage  of  having  received  the  royal  insignia  in  custody,  helped  the  prince  to  usurp  the  throne. 
The  ensuing  series  of  events  culminate  with  King  Pasenadi  passing  away  while  seeking  help  against 
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count,  the  Buddha  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Ananda  to  summon  whatever  other  monks 
were  living  nearby  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  them  this  recommendation.369 

Looking  back  on  the  different  versions,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  Ksudrakavastu 
in  several  aspects  agrees  with  the  Dhammacetiya-sutta  against  the  Madhyama-agama 
version,  the  Ariguttara-nikaya  discourse  differs  considerably  from  the  Dhammacetiya- 
sutta.  While  as  an  account  of  an  actual  encounter  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Buddha 
on  more  than  one  occasion  got  King  Pasenadi  to  explain  why  he  had  faith  in  him,  the 
differences  between  the  two  Pali  versions  are  substantial  enough  to  make  it  improbable 
that  they  should  be  considered  records  of  the  same  event. 


MN  90  Kannakatthala-sutta 

The  Kannakatthala-sutta ,  the  “discourse  at  Kannakatthala”,  reports  a  conversation 
between  the  Buddha  and  King  Pasenadi  on  omniscience,  class  distinctions,  and  devas. 

This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhycima-dgama  and  a  parallel  in  the  Bhciisajya- 
vastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vi  nay  a,  preserved  in  Tibetan.370 

The  Kannakatthala-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  relating  that  King  Pasenadi  had  mn  ii  125 
sent  a  messenger  to  announce  his  impending  visit  to  the  Buddha.371  Judging  from  other 
discourses,  to  have  one’s  visit  announced  in  this  manner  could  be  a  polite  way  of  ap¬ 
proaching  someone  that  one  meets  for  the  first  time.  372 

The  impression  that  the  present  discourse  reports  an  early  or  perhaps  even  the  first 
meeting  between  King  Pasenadi  and  the  Buddha  is  reinforced  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  both  versions  Pasenadi  does  not  know  Ananda,  the  Buddha’s  personal  attendant.373 


this  dethronement;  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Amritananda  1983:  68-69,  Feer  1883:  65-67.  Panglung  1981:  172-173, 
and  Rockhill  1883/1907:  114-116.  The  Pali  commentary,  Ps  III  354,18,  reports  a  similar  series  of 
events  taking  place  after  the  delivery  of  the  present  discourse;  cf.  also  Ja  465  at  Ja  IV  152,2,  Bareau 
1981a:  53,  and  T  211  at  T  IV  583al6,  translated  in  Willemen  1999:  56. 

369  MA  213  at  T  I  797b20. 

370  The  parallels  are  MA  212  at  T  I  792c-795b  and  D  (1)  'dul  ba.  kha  86a-92a  or  Q  (1030)  ge  79b-85a. 
MA  212  has  the  title  “discourse  on  omniscience”,  — 

371  MN  90  at  MN  II  125,1 1,  MA  212  at  T  I  792cl7,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba.  kha  86a7  or  Q  (1030)  ge  79b8.  MA 
212  at  T  I  792c25  additionally  describes  how  the  Buddha  replied  to  the  messenger  and  then  told  Anan¬ 
da  to  get  a  room  ready  for  receiving  the  king.  Although  the  Bhaisajyavastu  version  does  not  report  any 
reply  given  by  the  Buddha  to  the  messenger.  D  (1)  'dul  ba.  kha  86b7  or  Q  (1030)  ge  80a7  agrees  with 
MA  212  that  the  Buddha  told  Ananda  to  prepare  a  place  to  receive  the  king.  MA  212  at  T  I  793a21 
stands  alone  in  recording  that,  on  arrival,  the  king  encountered  monks  engaged  in  walking  meditation, 
who  told  Pasenadi  to  approach  the  hut  where  the  Buddha  was  staying,  to  clear  his  throat,  and  to  quietly 
knock  on  the  door.  This  part  of  MA  212  thus  has  the  same  introductory  narration  as  found  in  MA  213 
at  T  I  795c5  and  its  parallels  MN  89  at  MN  II  1 19,17  and  D  (6)  'dul  ba,  tha  82b5  or  Q  (1035)  de  79b3. 

372  DN  21  at  DN  II  265,1  and  MN  91  at  MN  II  141,22  describe  how  Sakka  and  the  Brahmin  Brahmayu  in  a 
similar  way  sent  a  messenger  ahead  to  announce  their  impending  arrival.  Both  instances  are  their  respec¬ 
tive  first  meetings  with  the  Buddha. 

373  MN  90  at  MN  II  131,32,  MA  212  at  T  I  795al5,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  91bl  or  Q  (1030)  ge  84a8  report 
in  similar  ways  that  King  Pasenadi  inquired  after  the  name  of  Ananda.  According  to  the  commentary  at 
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Moreover,  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  discourse  King  Pasenadi  expresses  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Buddha’s  explanation  in  a  somewhat  longwinded  manner,  listing  each 
answer  he  has  received  and  expressing  his  approval  after  each  answer  listed,  a  way  of 
expressing  appreciation  found  only  rarely  in  other  discourses.374 

In  the  CankT-sutta,  a  visitor  who  has  just  discarded  his  distrust  and  disrespect  towards 
the  Buddha  in  what  the  context  suggests  to  be  their  first  meeting  uses  the  same  way  of 
expressing  appreciation.375  This  further  supports  the  impression  that  King  Pasenadi ’s 
meeting  with  the  Buddha  at  Kannakatthala  could  be  recording  the  first  or  at  least  one  of 
their  very  first  meetings. 

This  impression  is  corroborated  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  King  Pasenadi  addresses  the  Buddha  by  his  name  Gotama,376  a  form  of  ad¬ 
dress  used  in  the  discourses  only  by  those  who  do  not  consider  themselves  disciples  of 
the  Buddha.  In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  however,  King  Pasenadi  addresses  the 
Buddha  as  “venerable  sir”  and  "Blessed  One”,377  a  form  of  address  implying  that  he 
considers  himself  to  be  in  a  close  relationship  with  the  Buddha. 

In  the  Pali  Nikayas,  an  instance  where  King  Pasenadi  addresses  the  Buddha  by  his 
name  Gotama  can  be  found  in  the  Dahara-sutta  of  the  Samyutta-nikaya,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commentarial  explanation  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  two.378  At  the  end  of 
the  Dahara-sutta,  Pasenadi  takes  refuge  and  declares  himself  a  lay  disciple  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha.379 


Ps  III  361,3,  however.  King  Pasenadi  knew  Ananda  and  only  asked  this  question  in  order  to  be  able  to 
praise  him.  Yet,  the  formulation  of  Pasenadi’s  question  in  MN  90,  MA  212,  and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajya- 
vastu  version  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  he  had  not  met  Ananda  before.  The  present  case  can  be  compared 
with  MN  88  at  MN  II  112,18,  which  together  with  its  parallel  MA  214  at  T  I  797cl9  describes  another 
occasion  when  Pasenadi  saw  Ananda  from  afar  but  was  apparently  not  sure  if  he  had  properly  recog¬ 
nized  him  (cf.  also  above  p.  505).  MN  88  at  MN  II  1 12,18  reports  that  Pasenadi  asked  a  member  of  his 
entourage  to  confirm  that  the  monk  they  saw  was  indeed  Ananda,  “isn’t  this  the  venerable  Ananda”, 
ayasma  no  eso  ...  anando  ti  (Ce-MN  II  540,7:  nu  kho  instead  of  no)?  The  question  he  asked  according 
to  MN  90  at  MN  II  131,32,  however,  is  different,  as  he  inquired:  “what  is  the  name  of  this  monk”,  ko 
namo  ayam  ...  bhikkhu  ti  (Se-MN  II  525,20:  ndmdyam )?  Whereas  the  instance  reported  in  MN  88  seems 
to  reflect  some  faint  acquaintance,  in  the  present  case  it  seems  as  if  the  king  inquires  about  the  identity 
of  a  monk  he  has  not  met  before.  Thus,  the  formulation  of  the  question  in  MN  90  does  not  fit  too  well 
with  the  commentarial  explanation. 

374  MN  90  at  MN  II  132,22+25+27+30+33  reports  that  for  each  reply  he  expressed  his  approval,  stating:  “that 
is  liked  and  accepted  by  us,  thereby  we  are  pleased”,  tan  ca  pan'  amhdkam  ruccati  c’  eva  khamati  ca, 
tena  c’  amhd  attamana.  MA  212  at  T  I  795b5  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  92a3  or  Q  (1030)  ge  85a2  also  re¬ 
port  that  Pasenadi  expressed  his  approval  by  listing  the  answers  he  had  received,  without,  however,  for¬ 
mulating  his  approval  after  each  of  the  answers  listed. 

375  MN  95  at  MN  II  176,26. 

376  MA  212  at  T  I  793bl  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba.  kha  87b4  or  Q  (1030)  ge  81a2. 

377  MN  90  at  MN  II  126,14. 

378  SN  3:1  at  SN  I  68,17  (or  SN2112  at  SN2I  157,16):  bho  gotama.  Spk  I  129,16  comments:  ito  pubbe  ta- 
thdgatassa  aditthata.  Bodhi  2000:  399  note  199  notes  that  “his  cordial  (as  distinct  from  reverential)  man¬ 
ner  of  greeting  ...  indicates  that  he  has  not  yet  acknowledged  the  Buddha  as  his  master”. 

379  SN  3:1  at  SN  I  70, 1 1  (or  SN2  112  at  SN2  I  161,17). 
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In  the  Samyukta-agama  versions  of  the  same  discourse,  however,  on  this  occasion 
King  Pasenadi  uses  the  respectful  address  “Blessed  One”  right  from  the  outset.380  This 
suggests  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Samyukta-agama  reciter  tradition,  King  Pase¬ 
nadi  was  already  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha  at  the  time  of  the  Dahara-sutta.  In  fact  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Madhyama-agama  collection,  King  Pasenadi’ s  going  for  refuge  took 
place  in  relation  to  the  events  described  in  the  Piyajdtika-sutta  "  '  In  keeping  with  this 
perspective,  the  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  the  Dahara-sutta  only  re¬ 
port  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  discourse,  without  declaring  himself  to  have  become  a  lay 
disciple  of  the  Buddha  on  this  occasion.382 

Hence,  while  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Theravada  tradition  the  Dahara-sutta  would 
have  preceded  the  Kannakatthala-sutta,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Sarvastivada  tradi¬ 
tion  the  Kannakatthala-sutta  should  probably  rather  be  placed  before  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Pasenadi  and  the  Buddha  described  in  the  Dahara-sutta. 

King  Pasenadi ’s  first  question  in  the  Kannakatthala-sutta  and  its  parallels  is  whether 
the  Buddha  had  categorically  stated  omniscience  to  be  impossible.383  The  Buddha  de- 

380  SA  1226  at  T  II  334cl7  and  SA2  53  at  T  II  391c5:  itt#. 

381  MA  216  at  T  I  802a4;  cf.  also  above  p.  505. 

382  SA  1226  at  T  II  335b7  and  SA2  53  at  T  II  392a24  (on  these  two  versions  cf.  also  Choong  2006:  33),  the 
Sanskrit  parallel  in  Gnoli  1977:  183,28,  and  the  Tibetan  parallel,  the  gzhon  nu  dpe'i  mdo,  D  (296)  mdo 
sde,  sha  297al  or  Q  (962)  lu  325b2,  translated  in  Feer  1883:  138.  According  to  the  Tibetan  (Mula-)Sar- 
vastivada  Vinayavastu,  however,  Pasenadi  was  converted  by  means  of  the  Dahara-sutta,  D  (1)  ’dul  ba, 
ka  127b5  or  Q  (1030)  khe  125bl:  bcom  Idan  ’das  kyis  ko  sa  la’i  rgyal  po  gsal  rgyal  gzhon  nu’i  dpe’i 
mdo  sdes  btul  ba\  cf.  also  Feer  1874:  300. 

383  The  three  versions  agree  on  preceding  the  actual  discussion  by  relating  that  two  of  Pasenadi’s  wives 
sent  their  regards  to  the  Buddha.  A  minor  difference  is  that  in  MA  212  at  T  I  793bl3  the  Buddha  replies 
by  expressing  his  blessings  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  wives,  but  also  for  devas.  asuras,  gan- 
dhabbas  and  rakkhasas,  a  formulation  used  again  in  MA  212  at  T  I  792c26  to  express  the  Buddha’s 
blessings  for  the  welfare  of  Pasenadi.  This  is  a  recurring  pericope  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  cf.  also 
MA  28  at  T  I  458c21,  MA  79  at  T  I  549b25,  MA  134  at  T  I  633c25,  and  MA  161  at  T  I  688b5.  Al¬ 
though  this  pericope  is  not  found  in  MN  91  at  MN  II  142  (parallel  to  MA  161),  MN  127  (which  does 
not  have  the  whole  episode  found  in  MA  79),  or  SN  55:26  at  SN  V  381  (parallel  to  MA  28,  cf.  below  p. 
821  note  1),  a  similar  formulation  occurs  in  DN  21  at  DN  II  269,17  (parallel  to  MA  134):  sukhakdmd  hi 
devd  manussd  asurd  ndga  gandhabbd  ye  c’ahne  santi  puthukdya  ti.  Another  difference  between  MN  90 
and  its  parallels  is  that,  while  in  MA  212  at  T  I  793bl9  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  88a2  or  Q  (1030)  ge  81a7 
King  Pasenadi  simply  asks  if  the  Buddha  had  made  such  a  statement  on  the  impossibility  of  omnis¬ 
cience,  in  MN  90  at  MN  II  127,3  he  also  asks  if  to  attribute  such  a  statement  to  the  Buddha  would  not 
provide  grounds  for  censure,  thereby  making  use  of  a  standard  pericope  found  in  similar  contexts  in 
other  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses,  such  as  MN  55  at  MN  I  368,28,  MN  71  at  MN  I  482,11,  MN  103  at 
MN  II  243,1 1  (abbreviated  version),  and  MN  126  at  MN  III  139,31.  An  equivalent  to  this  pericope  is 
not  found  in  the  corresponding  Chinese  parallels,  as  MN  55,  MN  71,  and  MN  103  do  not  appear  to 
have  a  Chinese  parallel  at  all,  and  the  parallel  to  MN  126,  MA  173  at  T  I  710b2,  does  not  record  such  a 
statement.  A  similar  statement  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  SA  110  at  T  II  35cl5,  in  which  case  the  parallel 
MN  35  at  MN  I  230,1  does  not  have  this  passage.  Alsdorf  1959:  319  explains  that  in  the  expression  na 
ca  koci  sahadhammiko  vbdanuvado  gbrayham  thdnam  dgacchati,  used  in  this  pericope,  thanam  is  nomi¬ 
native  and  subject  together  with  vbdanuvado  (he  refers  to  AN  4:30  at  AN  II  31,20  and  AN  5:5  at  AN  III 
4,9,  where  both  occur  together  in  the  nominative  plural)  and  sahadhammiko  qualifies  both,  so  that  the 


MN  II  127 
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nies  this,  explaining  that  he  had  only  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  and  see  all 
at  one  moment,  i.e.,  simultaneously.384 

mn  ii  128  The  three  versions  continue  by  broaching  the  topic  of  the  four  classes,  explaining  that 
the  warrior  and  Brahmin  classes  are  reckoned  superior.  The  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions 
make  it  clear  that  to  speak  of  superiority  only  intends  the  homage  and  respect  these  two 
classes  receive.385  In  all  versions,  King  Pasenadi  clarifies  that  his  question  was  not 
about  their  present  social  status,  but  about  their  spiritual  potential.386  In  reply,  the  Pali 
and  Chinese  versions  declare  that  a  member  of  any  of  the  four  classes  would  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  five  factors  of  striving.387 

This  is  followed  by  a  further  inquiry  if  class  would  make  a  difference  in  regard  to 
possessing  these  five  factors  of  striving.  This  query  meets  with  the  reply  that  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  someone  strives  is  what  makes  the  difference,  thereby  indicating  that 
class  has  no  direct  influence  on  such  matters.  By  way  of  illustration,  all  versions  con¬ 
trast  tamed  elephants,  horses,  and  oxen  with  their  untamed  counterparts,  thereby  illus¬ 
trating  the  tameability  of  members  of  different  classes  with  the  tameability  of  different 
types  of  mammal.388 


point  made  in  this  passage  is  if,  by  making  such  a  statement,  one  will  incur  disapproval  and  reprehen¬ 
sion  that  are  justified  (ibid.  p.  323:  “trifft  sie  nicht  vielmehr  irgendeine  gemaB  der  (wahren)  Lehre  be- 
rechtigte  MiBbilligung  ihrer  Lehre  und  (gemaB  der  wahren  Lehre)  tadelnswerte  Konsequenz”?). 

384  MN  90  at  MN  II  127,29:  sakid  eva  sabban  hassati  sabbam  dakkhTti  (Be-MN  II  329,1 1,  Ce-MN  II  566,3, 
and  Se-MN  II  520,12:  sabbam  and  dakkhiti ),  MA  212  at  T  I  793c7:  —  B§£0— tj],  — BfJ|— fU,  and  D 
(1)  'dul  ba,  kha  88bl  or  Q  (1030)  ge  81b6:  thams  cad  shes  pa’am,  mthong  ba  gang  yin  pa.  Such  seems 
to  have  been  the  conception  of  omniscience  upheld  in  the  Jain  tradition,  which  Jaini  1979/1998:  267 
explains  to  involve  that  “the  Jina's  soul  in  fact  perceives  only  itself.  But  the  absence  of  karmic  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  such  a  soul  means  that  ...  all  external  objects  will  be  reflected  therein”.  Schubring  1962/2000: 
169  sums  up  that  this  then  results  in  “cognition  of  all  that  is,  was  and  will  be”. 

385  MN  90  at  MN  II  128,8  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba.  kha  88b4  or  Q  (1030)  ge  82al. 

386  While  in  MN  90  at  MN  II  128,9  and  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  kha  88b5  or  Q  (1030)  ge  82a2  this  reaction  by  Pase¬ 
nadi  comes  right  after  the  Buddha's  reply,  in  MA  212  at  T  I  793cl8  Pasenadi  first  praises  the  Buddha's 
reply,  before  indicating  that  it  had  failed  to  provide  an  answer  to  what  he  had  on  his  mind.  This  is  a  re¬ 
current  pericope  in  MA  212,  where  King  Pasenadi  expresses  his  appreciation  and  politely  requests  to 
be  allowed  to  put  yet  another  question  after  each  of  the  replies  given  by  the  Buddha,  which  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  however,  fits  the  context  less  well. 

387  The  two  discourses  describe  the  five  factors  of  striving  in  similar  ways,  differing  in  so  far  as  MN  90  at 
MN  II  128,15  attributes  them  to  a  bhikkhu,  while  MA  212  at  T  I  793c29  has  a  learned  noble  disciple, 

as  the  subject.  The  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  version  does  not  mention  the  five  factors  of 
striving  at  this  point  and  only  takes  them  up  later.  Instead,  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  kha  88b7  or  Q  (1030)  ge  82a4 
highlights  the  importance  of  the  Tathagata’s  role  as  the  teacher,  a  condition  mentioned  also  in  MA  212 
at  T  I  793c27.  This  stipulation  brings  to  mind  MN  85  at  MN  II  95,30,  which  rounds  off  an  exposition  of 
the  five  factors  of  striving  by  mentioning  the  need  to  be  trained  by  the  Tathagata,  tathdgatam  vinciya- 
kam  labhamd.no. 

388  While  the  simile  in  MN  90  at  MN  II  129,4  lists  only  elephants,  horses,  and  oxen,  MA  212  at  T  I  794a29 
and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  89a5  or  Q  (1030)  ge  82a8  additionally  mention  “men”,  J^/skyes  bu  (D:  skyes 
pa).  The  same  image  recurs  in  MN  125  at  MN  III  130,2,  where  again  the  parallel  MA  198  at  T  I  757bl3 
lists  “men”  in  addition  to  the  elephants,  horses,  and  oxen  mentioned  in  the  Pali  version.  Thus,  the  num- 
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The  Kannakatthala-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  take  up  the  related  question  if  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  deliverance  of  members  of  the  four  classes,389  explaining  that 
just  as  the  colour  and  flames  of  fires  lit  by  different  types  of  wood  are  alike,  so,  too,  the 
deliverance  reached  by  members  of  different  classes  is  the  same.390 

The  next  question  posed  by  King  Pasenadi  was  if  “there  are  devas”.391  According  to 
the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions,  the  Buddha  asked  Pasenadi  to  clarify  what  he  meant 


ber  of  living  beings  listed  in  MA  212  and  the  Bhaisajyavastu  version  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
classes  that  this  image  intends  to  illustrate. 

3S9  According  to  MN  90  at  MN  II  129,1,  in  his  first  question  King  Pasenadi  asked  about  members  of  the 
four  classes  who  possess  the  five  factors  of  striving,  while  in  the  present  instance  at  MN  II  129,25  he 
further  qualifies  their  striving  to  be  “right”,  te  c’  assu  sammappadhana ,  an  expression  the  commentary 
Ps  III  359,13  relates  to  the  attainment  of  the  path,  sammappadhana  ti  maggapadhanena  sammappadha- 
na.  MA  212  at  T  I  794a21  reports  that  King  Pasenadi  at  first  asked:  “is  there  a  distinction  [between] 
these  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  eradication”,  jfcb-Tj’JtBtlffS’ltlf  f  h P ?  This  is  followed  in  MA  212  at  T  I 
794bl6  by  asking:  “is  there  a  distinction  [between]  these  in  regard  to  what  is  reckoned  eradication”, 
ifcbff iHSllUtitrlP?  The  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  is  more  explicit  in  this  respect,  as  according  to  D  (1) 
'dul  ba,  kha  89b4  or  Q  (1030)  ge  82b7  at  the  present  junction  of  events  Pasenadi  asked  if  there  would 
be  a  difference  between  their  respective  achievements  of  liberation,  mam  par  grol  ba  la  khyad  par 
rami  The  use  in  MA  212  of  the  character  Hf,  “eradication”,  reflects  a  recurrent  tendency  in  the  Madh- 
yama-agama  to  refer  to  pahdna  or  prahana ,  where  the  Pali  counterpart  has  padhana,  “striving”,  such 
as  when  rendering  the  four  right  efforts,  sammappadhana,  as  DSIElff;  cf.  also  Bapat  1969:  5  and  Minh 
Chau  1964/1991:  327;  for  the  same  usage  of  Iff  in  a  text  by  An  Shigao  cf.  Deleanu  2003:  68 

note  15;  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  cf.  Gethin  1992a:  69-72.  The  corresponding  samyakprahana 
can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  SHT  I  614  folio  bV5-Rl  (p.  273),  in  the  Arthaviniscaya-siitra  in  Samtani  1971: 
29,1,  in  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  208,8  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  129,10,  in  the  Lalitavistara  in 
Hokazono  1994:  282,9  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  8,5  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  7,6,  and  in  a  Mahaparinirvana- 
sutra  fragment  S  360  folio  180V5  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  23.  In  contrast,  the  expression  samyakpra- 
dhana  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  74,14  or  Senart  1897:  120,14,  or  in  the 
Saundaranandakavya  17.24  in  Johnston  1928:  127,15.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  a  reference  to  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  eradicating  unwholesome  states  in  SA  876  at  T  II  221al6  as  HFflUj,  which  would  be  a  counterpart 
to  prahanaprahana,  found,  e.g.,  in  SHT  V  1445  Vl  or  in  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  312,19  or  SSG 
2007:  208,15,  where  the  Chinese  counterpart,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  443a23,  indeed  reads  Hfitlf.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  Pali  expression pahanapadhana  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  225,27 .  Another  varia¬ 
tion  along  the  same  lines  occurs  in  MA  189  at  T  I  736bl0,  where  a  passage  that  takes  up  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  right  effort  speaks  of  jgjj,  which  in  the  Pali  standard  presentations  has  as  its  counterpart  the 
verb  padahati,  cf.  also  Meisig  1987a:  222. 

390  MN  90  at  MN  II  129,28.  In  MA  212  at  T  I  794bl8  and  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  kha  89b5  or  Q  (1030)  ge  82b8  the 
simile  is  further  developed,  as  these  two  versions  describe  members  of  each  of  the  four  classes  that  come 
from  one  of  the  cardinal  directions  with  a  particular  type  of  wood  to  make  a  fire,  an  image  found  also  in 
MN  93  at  MN  II  152,2  and  in  MN  96  at  MN  II  183,13.  Another  minor  difference  is  that,  while  MN  90 
and  the  Tibetan  Bhaisajyavastu  version  speak  of  four  different  types  of  wood,  according  to  MA  212  at 
T  I  794bl9+20  the  warrior  and  the  Brahmin  use  the  same  dry  sala  wood, 

391  MN  90  at  MN  II  130,13:  atthi  deva  til,  MA  212  at  T  I  794c8:  fqAIb?,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  90bl  or 

Q  (1030)  ge  83b2:  l ha  mams  mchis  sam?  Thus,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  do  not  support  the 
emendation  to  atthi  adhideva  suggested  by  Norman  1985:  150.  The  same  is  also  the  case  for  MN  90  at 
MN  II  132,2:  atthi  Brahmdl,  as  MA  212  at  T  I  795a20  reads  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  91b3  or  Q 

(1030)  ge  84b2:  tshangs  pa  de  mchis  lags  saml,  thereby  also  not  supporting  Norman’s  emendation  to 
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with  this  question,392  in  reply  to  which  Pasenadi  explained  that  he  wanted  to  know  if 
dev  as  are  subject  to  rebirth  in  the  human  realm. 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,393  before  the  Buddha  could  reply  to  this 
question  a  general  from  King  Pasenadi’ s  retinue  interrupted  the  discussion,  an  inter¬ 
vention  also  recorded  in  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions,  although  according  to  these  ver¬ 
sions  this  intervention  took  place  after  the  Buddha  had  replied.394  This  perhaps  a  little 
impolite  way  of  interrupting  a  discussion  between  the  king  and  the  Buddha  prompted 
Ananda  to  join  the  discussion,  in  order  to  reply  to  the  general  in  place  of  the  Buddha. 

The  three  versions  describe  in  similar  terms  how  Ananda  illustrated  the  impossibility 
that  devas  subject  to  affliction  could  oust  devas  free  from  affliction  with  the  example  of 
King  Pasenadi’ s  inability  to  banish  anyone  from  the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three.395 


atthi  adhibrahma.  While  in  MN  90  at  MN  II  132,26+29  Pasenadi  uses  the  expressions  adhideve  and 
adhibrahmanam  when  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  Buddha’s  replies,  in  the  corresponding  pas¬ 
sage  in  MA  212  at  T  I  795b9  Pasenadi  does  not  refer  to  the  discussion  on  the  devas  at  all,  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion  on  Brahmas  he  again  speaks  just  of  fj  'jf ,  corresponding  to  atthi  Brahma.  The  Ti¬ 
betan  Bhaisajyavastu ,  however,  agrees  in  this  respect  with  the  Pali  version,  as  according  to  D  (1)  ’dul 
ba,  kha  92a4  or  Q  (1030)  ge  85a3  the  king  in  his  concluding  remark  referred  to  lhag  pa’i  lha  and  lhag 
pa'i  tshangs pa. 

392  MN  90  at  MN  II  130,14  and  MA  212  at  T  I  794c8,  while  the  Tibetan  version  does  not  record  such  a 
counterquestion.  Marasinghe  1974:  125  comments  that  “while  the  first  one  questions  the  validity  of  the 
belief  in  the  gods  itself,  the  second  ...  inquires  as  to  whether  the  gods  come  to  be  reborn  in  the  human 
world,  thus  accepting  that  the  gods  are  there,  this  being  the  very  basic  premise  that  was  queried  in  the 
first  one”.  Yet,  according  to  SN  3:9  at  SN  I  75,31  (or  SN2  120  at  SN2 1  172,6)  King  Pasenadi  once  pre¬ 
pared  a  great  sacrifice  (a  passage  noted  by  Marasinghe  himself),  which  suggests  that  he  did  believe  in 
the  existence  of  gods.  Moreover,  according  to  MN  90  King  Pasenadi  and  his  general  went  along  with¬ 
out  objection  when  Ananda  brought  up  the  example  of  the  gods  of  the  Thirty-three,  a  passage  which 
suggests  that,  although  the  two  had  never  seen  the  devas  of  the  Thirty-three,  they  both  accepted  their 
existence.  Perhaps  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  questions  is  not  as  strong  as  Marasinghe  suggests, 
in  fact,  if  Pasenadi  had  wanted  to  question  the  validity  of  the  belief  in  gods,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  expressed  this  openly  when  the  Buddha  asked  him  to  clarify  what  his  question 
was  about.  For  yet  another  interpretation  of  the  present  passage,  based  on  assuming  that  King  Pasenadi 
inquired  after  his  own  position  as  a  king  ( adhideva )  and  a  possible  threat  to  this  position  by  Vidudabha, 
cf.  Ireland  1990a:  78. 

393  In  MA  212  at  T  I  794c9  Pasenadi  asks  if  afflicted  devas  were  reborn  in  this  world  and  devas  free  from 
affliction  were  beyond  being  reborn  in  this  world.  Thus,  MA  212  attributes  to  Pasenadi’s  question  what 
according  to  MN  90  was  the  Buddha’s  answer. 

394  While  in  MN  90  at  MN  II  130,21  the  general  addresses  the  Buddha,  according  to  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha 
90b6  or  Q  (1030)  ge  83b7  he  addresses  the  king.  On  this  general  cf.  also  Bareau  1993:  28-29. 

395  Neumann  1896/1995:  1114  note  236  suggests  that  the  general’s  question  if  devas  subject  to  affliction 
could  oust  devas  free  from  affliction  could  have  in  mind  the  wars  between  devas  and  asuras.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  such  wars  can  be  found  repeatedly  in  the  Pali  discourses,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  21  at  DN  II  285,6,  MN 
37  at  MN  I  253,2,  SN  11:3  at  at  SN  I  218,31  (or  SN2  249  at  SN2  I  472,6),  SN  11:4  at  SN  I  221,1  (or  SN2 
250  at  SN2  I  475,8),  SN  11:5  at  SN  I  222,22  (or  SN2  251  at  SN2  I  480,3),  SN  11:6  at  SN  I  224,17  (or 
SN2  252  at  SN2  I  483,8),  SN  11:10  at  SN  I  227,7  (or  SN2  256  at  SN2  I  489,6),  SN  35:207  at  SN  IV 
201,18,  SN  56:41  at  SN  V  447,25,  and  AN  9:39  at  AN  IV  432,3.  Witanachchi  2005a:  321  explains  that 
“the  myth  of  the  Deva-Asura  battle,  as  portrayed  in  Buddhist  literature,  is  ...  a  symbolic  representation 
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Pasenadi  expressed  his  appreciation  of  Ananda’s  reply  and  then  asked  the  Buddha  if  mnii  132 
“there  are  Brahmas”,  a  question  intended  to  find  out  if  Brahmas  were  subject  to  human 
rebirth.  At  this  point  a  messenger  arrived,  reporting  the  arrival  of  the  person  that  Pase¬ 
nadi  had  summoned  earlier,  in  order  to  find  out  who  had  misrepresented  the  Buddha’s 
position  on  omniscience.396  The  investigation  into  this  matter  was  not  yet  completed 
when  another  attendant  informed  the  king  that  it  was  time  to  leave.397  Pasenadi  thereon 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  answers  he  had  received  from  the  Buddha  and  left.398 


of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  in  the  human  mind  and  in  human  society”.  The  topic  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  impure  devas  vis-a-vis  pure  devas  is  also  taken  up  in  the  Jain  Viydhapannatti  6.9.144  in  Lalwani 
1974:  308,22,  suggesting  that  such  topics  were  of  considerable  interest  in  ancient  India. 

396  While  according  to  MA  212  at  T  I  795a24  the  messenger  arrived  before  the  Buddha  could  give  a  full  re¬ 
ply  to  King  Pasenadi’s  question,  according  to  MN  90  at  MN  II  132,10  the  Buddha  had  answered  Pase- 
nadi's  question  before  the  messenger  arrived.  D  (1)  'dul  ba,  kha  91b5  or  Q  (1030)  ge  84b4  reports  that 
the  Buddha  had  answered  Pasenadi"  s  question  about  Brahmas,  but  then  Pasenadi  asked  yet  another  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  same  theme  and  the  messenger  arrived  before  the  Buddha  could  answer  this  other  question. 

397  MN  90  at  MN  II  132,19:  yanakalo,  MA  212  at  T  I  795b4:  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba, 

kha  92a2  or  Q  (1030)  ge  85al:  gshegs  pa’i  dus  la  bab  lags  so.  This  announcement  fits  well  with  the 
subsequent  occurrence  in  MN  90  at  MN  II  133,1,  MA  212  at  T  I  795bll,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  92a5  or 
Q  (1030)  ge  85a4  of  a  standard  pericope  for  taking  leave  after  a  visit,  according  to  which  Pasenadi  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  much  to  do.  Manne  1993:  36,  based  on  surveying  instances  of  the  use  of  this  peri¬ 
cope  in  the  Pali  Nikayas,  concludes  that  this  “formula  is  quite  simply  a  standard  means  of  polite  leave- 
taking  ...  a  conventional  means  to  end  a  conversation  and  to  enable  a  polite  departure"'.  Although  in 
some  circumstances  one  might  have  the  impression  that  it  conveys  a  sense  of  self-importance  on  the 
side  of  the  speaker,  according  to  Manne  1993:  38  its  general  usage  is  as  “an  excuse  for  going,  but  with¬ 
out  self-importance  ...  the  speaker  is  going  somewhat  against  his  will  ...  he  is  obliged  to  go.  It  is  all  very 
polite  and  conventional”. 

398  While  MN  90  at  MN  II  133,4  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  kha  92a6  or  Q  (1030)  ge  85a5  only  mention  that  King 
Pasenadi  rejoiced  in  the  discourse,  MA  212  at  T  I  795bl4  reports  that  Ananda  and  the  whole  great  as¬ 
sembly,  — fTJrkxj a,  also  rejoiced  in  the  Buddha’s  exposition. 


